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PREFACE 


The  General  Election  of  1906,  it  is  notorious,  was  won  upon 

the  little  loaf  and  Chinese  slavery  bogies.   The  General  Election 

of  1910  was  no  less  conspicuously  marked  by  unscrupulous  mis- 

fl  representations  of  the  social  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany. 

i^  A  certain  section  of  the  Free  Trade  Press  had  for  some  time, 

>-  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  made  slanderous  state- 

5  ments   regarding    the    inhabitants   of    that    country  and    their 

m  manner  of  living.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  in  1906, 

^  these  ''  terminological  inexactitudes  "  were  meant  to  win  the 

<iav.    There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  the  falsehoods  of 

1906,  having  done  their  work,  were  repudiated  in  the  new  House 

of   Commons  by  the   Government,   while  those  of   1910   were 

repeated  with  every  mark  of  approval  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 

whose  speeches  during  the  Election  campaign  on  the  subject  of 

conditions  in  Germany,  as  on  other  topics,  were  characterised 

by    a    recklessness    of     statement    hitherto    unknown    among 

^   responsible  British  statesmen. 

52         Not  only,  however,  has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

^    adhered  to  his  unwarrantable  and  unproved  assertions,  but  he 

(Ni  has   gone   so   far   as   to  state   in   the  House   of  Commons  his 

ai  opinion   that  the  ordinary  bread   of  the   German   people — the 

^  "  black  "  bread — is  so  foul  a  concoction  that  people  wishing  to 

get  rid  of  tramps  would  find  this  bread  as  effective  as  rat  poison. 

The  poverty  of  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 

is  so  degrading  that  horseflesh  and  dogflesh,  carrion  and  offal, 

have  become  the  food  of  the  people.  These  disgraceful  calumnies 

are  enshrined  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  of  February 

24th,  1910.     The  excuse  of  ignorance  would  be  available  for 

one   who  had  never  been  to   Germany  and  had  learned  such 

nonsense  merely  from  hearsay,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not 

that  excuse. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  electorate  of  the  countrv'  are  not 
in  a  position  to  travel  and  learn  for  themselves.  Thus  it  is  that 
working  men,  who  form  that  majority,  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  assertions  such  as  those  quoted,  which  can  only  be  refuted 
X  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  or  by  personal  experience.  The 
idea,  therefore,  was  mooted  of  sending  deputations  of  represen- 
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tative  working  men  to  Germany  to  see  for  tliemselves  the  actual 
conditions  of  life  and  labour  in  that  countn*.  The  idea  was 
quickly  taken  up,  and  the  g-enerosity  of  several  gentlemen  who 
advanced  part  of  the  necessary  funds  enabled  the  scheme  to  be 
placed  on  a  sound  footing. 

The  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  itinerary,  etc.^ 
of  the  deputations  were  supervised  by  the  Tariff  Reform  League, 
and  the  League  also  arranged  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  reports  of  the  delegates.  With  this,  however,  any  political 
or  partisan  aspect  of  the  deputations  ended.  The  delegates 
were  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  they  had  but  one 
object  in  view  in  making  the  journey — to  see  and  estimate  for 
themselves  the  social  conditions  of  the  people,  and  conscien- 
tiously tell  their  fellow  workers  Avhether  or  not  unwholesome 
and  repulsive  food  and  degrading  poverty  are  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  Grermany. 

In  the  following  pages  ^re  given  the  impressions  of  men 
who  formed  the  first  three  deputations.  Every  report  received, 
whatever  opinions  may  be  expressed,  has  been  inserted.  Only 
wholly  irrelevant  matter  has  been  excised,  and  any  editing  has 
been  confined  to  the  correction  of  grammatical  errors. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  comment  upon  the  two  main 
criticisms  advanced  against  the  work  of  the  deputations — viz., 

(1)  That  their  residence  at  large  hotels  was  not  conducive 

to  efficient  investigation  of  working-class  conditions; 
and 

(2)  That  their  stay  in  Germany  was  too  short  for  them  to 

report  with  any  real  knowledge  or  authority  on  life 
in  that  country. 

These  objections  are  easily  met.  As  will  readily  be  under- 
stood, it  requires  a  fairly  large  hotel  to  accommodate  a  party  of 
sixtv  for  one  or  two  nights,  in  addition  to  guests  already  in 
residence.  To  split  up  the  party  into  five  or  six  groups  and  send 
them  to  less  pretentious  places  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
much  valuable  time  by  requiring  those  acting  as  leaders  to  go 
round  to  these  several  hotels  in  order  to  make  payments,  etc. 
Further,  it  would  have  prevented  the  men  meeting  in  confer- 
ence each  evening  to  report  the  result  of  the  day's  investigations. 
Comfortable  quarters,  again,  were  necessary  to  men  who  were 
travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  and  were,  naturally,  much 
on  their  feet. 

The  second  criticism  is  as  easily  answered.  The  Labour 
Party's  deputation  which  has  recently  returned  from  Germany 
spent  sixteen  days  in  the  country.     In  addition  to  studying  the 


social  conditions  of  the  people,  the  Labour  delegates  had  to 
secure  and  compile  statistical  information,  a  duty  which  re- 
quired much  time  and  concentration  of  energy.  If  the  Labour 
Party's  small  deputation  could  execute  their  commission  in  the 
space  of  sixteen  days,  how  much  easier  it  was  for  sixty  men, 
whose  duty  was  mainly  that  of  careful  observation,  to  execute 
theirs  in  eleven  !  That  simple  task  they  executed  by  going 
into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  industrial  quarters  and 
factory  districts  of  the  towns  they  visited.  They  saw  the 
workers  in  the  factory  and  workshops,  at  work  and  at  play,  in 
the  cafe,  in  the  Yolkshaus,  and  at  home. 

One  further  accusation  has  been  made — viz.,  that  delegates 
were  prevailed  upon  to  note  the  lowest  possible  prices  seen  in 
shop-windows.  Those  who  have  made  that  accusation  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  to  read  the  evidence  of  the  delegates,  for 
their  reports  show  the  range  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  various 
quarters,  rich  and  poor,  of  each  town  visited.  This  is  readily 
apparent,  and  proves  conclusively  (if  proof  were  needed)  that 
each  man  acted  entirely  independently,  having  the  freest  hand 
possible  to  collect  evidence. 

"We  have  in  these  pages  the  opinions  set  forth  of  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  »Socialists,  and  of  men  without  political  bias  at 
all.  The  reports  are  not  the  narratives  of  expert  sociologists,  but 
of  British  working  men  writing  for  their  fellows  to  read.  Dis- 
crepancies there  may  be  in  the  setting-out  of  figures  received, 
but  it  is  in  the  consensus  of  individual  opinions  that  the  main 
value  of  the  reports  consists.  Accurate  statistical  information 
is  always  available  in  Government  publications,  but  the  infor- 
mation found  in  this  volume  has  a  value  distinct  from  that  of 
Blue  Books,  and  will  prove  useful,  we  have  every  confidence, 
where  the  contents  of  many  Blue  Books  would  be  worthless. 
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FIRST    TOUR, 

Starting:  23rd  March,  Returning:  4th  April. 


TRADE   OB  OCCUPATION. 


J.  W.  Allen 

E.  AsHTON  Bagley. 
Robert  Campbell  . 
John  T.  Cattekall. 
f.  counsell 

B.  Dent 

W.  DyjiON    ... 

J.  B.  W.  Garner  . 
Geo.  Green... 

T.  Guest      ... 

Counc.  W.  Harrls. 

H.  Henshall 

F.  Howard  ... 

A.  HowAinif 
A.  Hunter  ... 


Packer. 


Iron  Moulder,  late  working- 
man  Candidate  for 
Leicester. 

Membe]'  of  A.  S.  E.,  and 
prospective  working-man 
Candidate  for  Stockpoi^t. 

Journalist. 


Cotton  Spinner,  Sec.  United 
Trades  Ijeague,  Preston. 
Overlooker  in  weaving 
shed. 

Cabinet  maker,  prospective 
working-man  Candidate 
for  Macclesfield  Division. 

Miner  ("Will  Workman"), 
prospective  working-man 
Candidate  for  Norwich. 

Coach  builder. 

Bill  -  poster,  ex-socialist 
secretary   and    organiser. 

Chairman  of  United  Trades 
League,  Preston.  Over- 
looker in  weaving  shed. 

Tailor,  ex-socialist  and  ex- 
chairman  of  Trades  Coun- 
cil. 

Journalist  and  ex-socialist. 

Son  of  mill  manager, 
specialist  on  cotton  trade. 

Weaver,  Technical  educa- 
tional lecturer. 

Ex-chairman  Independent 
Labour  Party  of  Willes- 
den. 


13,  Skipton  Street, 
W.  Southwark, 
S.E. 

27,  Reform  Road, 
Chatham. 

78,  Park  Road, 
Plumstead,  S.E. 

4,  Milton  Road, 
Wallington,  Sur- 
rey. 

11,  Knowles  Street, 
Pi^eston. 


1,  New  House,  Al- 
bion Road,  West- 
cliife-on-Sea. 

Tariff  House,  Wors- 
borodale.  Barns- 
ley. 

17,  Richmond  Road, 
Bowes  Park,  N. 


C/o  F.  CouBsell,  II, 
Knowles  Street, 
Preston. 

38,  Preston  New 
Road,  Blackburn. 

12,      Banks      Lane, 

Stockport. 
44,   Rawson  Street, 

Fai-ns  worth. 

Lanes. 
48,    Cai'ter    Street, 

Burnley. 
15a,  Hanover  Road, 

Willesden,  N.W. 


Members  of  First  Tour — continued. 


TRADE   OR   OCCUPATION. 


ADDRESS. 


a.  j.  hutson 
John  T.  Kerpoot   . 

J.   S.   KiLNER 

H.  Leach     ... 
W.  Martin  ... 

D.  Menzies... 

g.  mossman 

Arthur  Parkinson. 

A.  Purcell... 

Wm.  Queen... 

T.  Smith     ... 

T.  Spencbr  ... 

Hugh  Wharton 
A.  Bird 


Builder      and       decorator. 
Spinning      overlooker. 

Cashier,  ex-cotton  weaver. 
Loom  overlooker. 
Schoolmaster. 


Pattern  maker,    Lidepend- 
ent  Labour  Party. 

Carpenter       and       joiner. 
Stair  builder. 

Cotton   machinery   expert, 


French      polisher.  Sec 

Amalgamated  Society  of 
French  Polishers.  Soc- 
ialist Candidate,  1910, 
West  Salford. 

Ex-General  Sec.  of  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,and  District 
General  Cartels'  Assoc. 
Ex-socialist. 

Bootmaker  and  Prospective 
working-man  Candidate 
for  Hyde  Division,  Ches- 
hire. 

Boot  and  shoe  salesman 
and  ex-President  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshii^e  Lea- 
gue of  Young  Liberals. 

Ex-socialist,  speaker  and 
writer.       Iron     moulder. 

Inspector  of  Educational 
Committee  of  Middlesex 
County  Council. 


84,    Knollys     Road, 

Streatham,  S.W. 
Hibbert    Lane, 

Hawk    Green, 

Marple,    Cheshire. 
96,  Lowndes  Street, 

Preston. 
24,  Peabody  Street, 

Darwen. 
9,    Worsley    Grove, 

Levensliulme, 

Manchester. 
31,  Alexander  Place, 

Rochdale  Road, 

Manchester. 
20,    Parker  Lane, 

Burnley. 

82,  York  Avenue, 
Whalley  Range, 
Manchester. 

142,    Great  Clowes 

St.,  Manchester. 


4,    Faraday    Street, 
Burnley. 


84,HollingreaveRd., 
Burnley. 


28,    Majuba   Hill, 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 
14,  Connaught   Av., 

East  Sheen. 
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SECOND    TOUR. 

Starting:  2nd  April,  Returning:  14th  April. 


S.  Peakei; 
Geor(;e  Browx.. 
JoHX  Harris 
W.  J.  Greaves.. 
John  Dean 
Jas.  Maclean    .. 
Jos.  Shelmerdin 
Louis  Reece 
F.  Hewerdine  .. 
A'V^M.  Barlow     .. 

W.  HULSE 

J.  Cooper 
Thos.  Udall 
Walter  Parker 
r.  collinsok    .. 
A.  Williamson.. 


C.  Howard 
Sam.  Vernon    ... 
W.  Kenyon 

W.  SlEBERT 

J.  Bingham 
f.  c.  bowden  ... 
Andrew  Hewkin 
Henry  Gaskell 
J.  Taylor 
J.  Steele 


Ed.  Poulson 
T.  C.  BowEx     .. 
Thos.  Savage    .. 
Wm.  E.  Fieldini 
T.  Baxter 


Arthur  Holdkk 
Wm.  Smart 


MANCHESTER     AND     DISTRICT. 

Stationmaster,  Miles  Platting,  Manchester. 
57,  Clmrnett  Sti'eet,  Collyliurst,  Manchester. 
85,  Churnett  Street,  Collyliurst,  Manchester. 
256,  Oldham  Road,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester. 
39,  Bishop  Street,  Hightown,  Manchester. 
Queen's  Road,  Manchester. 
109,  Ward  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

54,  Welconibe  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
8,  Vine  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
107,  Ashton  Old  Road,  Manchester. 

2,  Milton  Square,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
1],  Park  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
94,  Toxteth  Street,  Higher  Openshaw,  Manchester 

3,  Vine  Sti-eet,  Higher  Openshaw,  Manchester. 
5,  Newton  Street,  Blackley,  Manchester, 
32,  Swain  Street,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

49,  Uxbridge  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

51,  Newmarket  Rd.,  Waterloo,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Co-operative  Buildings,  Katherine  Street,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

1 97, NewmarketRd.,  Waterloo,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
27,  Whiteacre  Road,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Downing  Street,  Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
2.  Derby  Place,  Fraser  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
27,  Clive  Street,  Waterloo,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
45,  Uxbridge  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Newmarket  Road,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BIRKENHEAD. 

52,  Jackson  Street,  Birkenhead. 
105,  Beckwith  Street,  Birkenhead. 

55,  Gladstone  Street,  Birkenhead. 
484,  New  Chester  Road,  Birkenhead. 
Care  of  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co. 

GLOUCESTER. 

St.  James  Street,  Gloucester. 
Argyle  Road,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 
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Members  of  Second  Tour — Gloucester — continued. 


George  Brookes 
A.  J.  Pitt 
S.  Wheatley     ... 
A.  Light 


W.  J.  Jewitt  ... 
James  Foster  ... 
Samuel  Stanford 

B.  Maughan 
William  Lambell 
A.  W.  Belt 

C.  Beesley 
George  Ha\v    ... 


F.  Clark 
W.  H.  Holt 
Thos.  Taylor 

A.  BULLER 

J.  Walker 
Jambs  Pidler 
Samuel  Jackson 

W.  MOGUE 


53,  Stroud  Road,  Gloucester. 
53,  Lysons  Avenue,  Gloucester. 
Ebor  Road,  Gloucester. 
Hatfield  Road,  Gloucester. 

DARLINGTON. 

11,  Surtees   Sti'eet,  Darlington. 
43,  Cobden  Street,  Darlington. 
34,  Dundee   Street,  Dat^lington. 
6,  Dundee  Street,  Darlington. 
9,  Russell  Street  East,  Darlington. 
57,  Surtees  Street,  Darlington. 
Geneva  Cottage,  Darlington. 
45,  Salisbury  Terrace,  Darlington. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

13,  Bond  Street,  Nottingham. 

87,  Hunder  Hill  Road,  Nottingham. 

9,  Sims  Sti'cet,  Nottingham, 

Hayward  Road,  Mapperley. 

139a,  Dame  Agnes  Street,  Nottingham. 

50,  Beaconsfield  Street,  Nottingham. 

222,  Haydn  Road,  Nottingham. 

11,  Norwood  Road,  Nottingham. 


SALISBURY. 

Edward  Tester       28,  Wyndham  Road,  Salisbury. 
George  Trotham     10,  New  Street,  Salisbury. 


CENTRAL     FINSBURY. 

Thos.  Hussey  ...  90,  Chapel  Street,  N. 

H.  Parsons       ...  44,  Hall  Street,  City  Road,  E.C. 

C.  Jaggers         ...  44,  Pembroke  Road,  Walthamstow,  E. 

B.  Benn  ...  2,  Albion  Place,  St.  John's  Lane,  E.C. 

F.  C.  Pickering  175a,  Pentonville  Road,  N. 

Harold  Hall    ...  Moreland's  Engineering  Woi^ks,  Goswell  Rd.,  E.C 

S.  Rogers  ...  41,  Newcorabe  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 

A.  J.  Howell    ...  3,  Perrymead  Road,  Fulham. 

J.  Thomson        ...  c/o  Mr.  Fowles,  25,  Carlisle  Place,  Maiylebone. 


THIRD    TOUR. 

Starting:  13th  April,    Returning:  25th  April 


TRADE   OR   OCCUPATION. 


John  Brown 


Joseph  Hodgson 
Frank  Belcher 
W.  Hatterslet 


W.  S.  F.  Harris 


AYR    BURGHS. 

Minex' 

Upholsterer 


Peter  McCrorie 

John  Shaw...         ...|  Shoemakei^ 

j 
Andrew  Watt        ...   Eng-iiie  Driver 


BUCKS,   South. 

Plasterer    ... 
Signal  linesman    ... 
Ironworker 

CHELTENHAM. 

Stonemason 


W.  Henry  Pearson..!  Joiner 


J.  Davey 

Alex.  Wishart 
Robert  Gourl.^y 


DEVON  PORT. 

...    Shopkeeper 

GLASGOW,    CENTRAL. 

...    Carpenter  ... 
..J  S]iip-})luter 


Bowling  Green  Ter., 
East  Road,  Irvine, 
KB. 

2,  Virginia  Gardens, 
'New  Road,  Ayr. 

59,  Hill  Street,  Ayr. 

3,  Victoria  Road,  off 
Princes  St.,  Ayr. 


West  Wycombe. 

66,    Gordon     Road, 
High  Wycombe. 

2,    Milton    Villas, 
Montague  Road, 
Slough. 


Brookleigh, 
Charlton  Kings, 
Cheltenham. 

9,  Bath  Place, 
Cheltenham. 


11,  Cross  Street, 
Devonport. 


9,     Re  id     Street, 

Go  van. 
7, Park  Drive  South^ 

Whiteinch. 


XI. 


Members  01*-  Third  Tour — Glasg^ow,  Central — continued. 


NAME. 

TKADE   or   occupation. 

address. 

ThOS.  M'MURRAY      ... 

Iron  turner 

Cathcart. 

John  Carter 

Shipbuilder 

28,  Trafalgar  Place, 
Dalmuir. 

Gkorge  Craig 

Mason 

35,  Dundas  Street, 
City,  Glasgow. 

C.  M'GowN 

Gas  worker... 

Skaelthorne  Road, 
Maryhill. 

R.  Gleghorn 

Moulder     ... 

121,  Anntield  Street, 
Glasgow. 

J.  Canning  ... 

Joiner 

21,  M'Intyre  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Charles  Gillies    ... 

Iron  turner 

Crown  Iron  Works, 
Woodside  Road, 
Glasgow. 

John  Robertson    ... 

Flour  miller 

16,  Commerce  St., 
S.S.,  Glasgow. 

W.  J.  Fleming 

Iron  machinist 

14,  Cramond  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Robert  Reyburn    ... 

Tenter         

121,  Greenhead  St., 
Glasgow. 

J.  McAllister 

Iron  moulder 

MACCLESFIELD. 

14?,  Kent  Road, 
Glasgow. 

S.  S.  Hall 

Silk  worker 

15,  Wellington  St., 
Macclesfield. 

A.  Rowley  ... 

Silk  weaver 

156,  Crompton  Rd., 
Macclesfield. 

William  Bond 

Silk  weaver 

43,     Hill     Street, 
Macclesfield. 

Joel  Downes 

Sec.  Trades  Labour  Council 
PENRYN  &  FALMOUTH. 

7,     Duke     Street, 
Macclesfield. 

F.  Roberts 

Granite  worker     ... 

St.  James'  Terrace, 
Penrvn. 

M.  Richards 

J.  Thomson  ... 
E.  Phillips... 


Moulder 

PERTHSHIRE,   West. 

Draper 

Compositor 


Messrs.    Cox's 
Foundry, 
Penryn. 

Dunkeld    Street, 

Aberfeldy, 

Perthshire. 
Herald  Office,  Crieff, 

Perthshire. 


XIV. 

With,  a  view  to  assistins^  readers  in  making  comparisons 
wliere  German  currency,  weights,  etc.,  are  given,  the  following 
tables  have  been  prepared  wliich  give  approximate  translations 
from  German  into  English  measures:  — 

GERMAN    WEIGHTS,     MEASURES,    AND     MONEY, 
WITH   THEIR   APPROXIMATE   BRITISH    EQUIVALENTS. 


WEIGHTS. 

German. 

English  Equivalents 

J  kilo.     (250  grammes)           = 

i     „        (500         „       ) 

1     „     (1,000         „       ) 

1  Centner                                     = 

8f  oz. 

17|    „ 

35      „ 

2201  lbs. 

1   Tonne 

= 

2,204"    „ 

MEASURES. 

1  metre 

= 

39^  inches. 

1  hectometre 

= 

109i  yards. 

1  kilometre 

= 

f  mile. 

LAND 

MEASURE. 

1  sq.  metre 
1  hectare 

=: 

lOf  sq.  feet. 
2i  acres. 

LONG 

MEASURE. 

20^"^  metres 

= 

1      chain. 

201 

= 

1     furlong. 

14  kilometres 

1= 

1     mile. 

FLUID. 


1   litre 


If  pints. 


GERMAN     MONEY. 


5  Pfennig  (pronounced  fennig) 
10            „                    

= 
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id.  En 
lid.       , 
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25 

= 

3d.       , 

50 

.  ••                   . ■ •                   . 

— 

6d.       , 

100           „           = 

1  Mark 

.      = 

Is.        , 

2  Mark  piece 

3  Mark            = 

i  Thaler 

•  z 

2s.       , 
3s.        , 

5  Mark            = 

...                   •  •  ■                   . 

.     = 

5s. 

10  Mark     (Gold) 
20  Mark     (Gold) 



■     = 

10s.        , 
£1        , 
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GERMAN  WEIGHTS  AND   PRICES  AND  APPROXIMATE 
BRITISH     EQUIVALENTS. 

10  Pfennigs  per  German  lb. 

1«^  )?  77  n 

20 
25 
30      .  „ 

<jO  ,,  ,,  ,, 

40 
45 

50         ,,  „  ,, 

55 

60 

t>5  ,,  ,,  ,, 

vo 

75  „ 

80  ^  „ 

85  ,,            ,,            ,, 
90 

1  Mark 


PRICES     IN     BELGIUM.! 

Where  prices  in  Belgian  towns  have  not  been  translated, 
it  need  only  be  noted  that — 

1  franc  =  100  centimes  =  lOd. 
10  centimes  =^  Id. 


=  Id.  + 
=  lfd. 

=  2d.  + 

1 
■i 

1 

2 

of 
of 

a  farthing  per  Engli.sh  lb 
a  farthing     ,,              „ 

=  2fd.  p 
=  3id. 

er 

English  lb. 

=  3fd. 

„ 

=  4|d. 

)1 

=  4|d. 

=  5id. 

j^ 

=  6d. 

Tt 

=  6id. 
=  7d. 

9? 

=  7U. 
=  8d. 

95 

9J 

=  8H. 
=  9d. 

99 

19 

==  9id. 

79 

=  10fd. 
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REPORTS   OF   FIRST   TOUR. 


Report    by    J.    W.    ALLEN. 

Our  party  arrived  ou  the  23r<l  of  March,  and  arrived  back  on 
the  4th  of  April.  I  should  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  that 
I  am  extremelj'  grateful  to  those  who  organised  this  visit.  It 
was  both  instructive  and  convincing  to  me,  as  well  as  several  of 
our  party,  who  up  to  the  present  liave  not  embraced  our  idea. 

I  believe  so  far  as  the  above  men  are  ^concerned,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  general  conditions  of  the  German  in  such 
good  order. 

We  had  several  opportunities  of  visiting  certain  factories, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  had  no  letters  of  introduction,  because 
we  were  able  to  see  things  as  they  were,  and  not  have  them 
prepared  for  us. 

We  found  that  there  was  very  little  piecework  going  on  in 
the  workshops.  The  workmen  were  working  in  a  fairly  leisurely 
way.  Every  elt'ort  seemed  to  be  made  for  the  workmen's  comfort, 
such  as  wardrobes  for  the  men's  clothes,  plenty  of  lavatory 
accommodation.  Workshops  were  very  clean,  and  veiy  free  from 
dust  and  trade  refuse. 

Our  visits  to  the  Labour  Exchanges  showed  them  to  be  in 
marked  difference  to  our  own.  Instead  of  seeing,  as  in  our 
own  country,  badly-dressed  men,  we  saw  tidy  and  clean  men. 
Some  of  the  men  we  saw  were  not  out  of  M'ork,  but  were  there 
to  put  their  names  down  for  better  jobs. 

So  far  there  were  very  few  skilled  men  applying  for  Avork. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  clothing, 
I  am  of  an  opinion  that  on  the  whole,  taking  the  quality  of  the 
food  in  Germany,  it  vras  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England 

For  instance,  butter,  1  mark  per  lb.  (18  ozs.) ;  eggs,  10,  12, 
14,  per  mark;  cheese,  TOpf.,  80pf.,  and  upwards  per  lb.  (18  ozs.); 
new  potatoes,  20pf .  per  lb.  (18  ozs.) ;  oranges,  40,  60,  80  per 
mark;  coffee,  90pf.,  upwards  per  lb.  (18  ozs.).  With,  regard 
to  bread  there  are  many  varieties,  and  prices  vary  from  50pf .  per 
4  lb.  (18  ozs.)  to  1  mark. 

Black  bread  appeared  to  be  a  fancy  bread,  only  to  be  found 
in  the  best  hotels  and  cafes. 


Many  Germans  resent  the  statements  made  by  Free  Traders 
that  they  live  on  horseiiosh  and  hlack  bread,  and  some  said  that 
Mr.  L.  George  shouhl  kno^v  better  because  he  has  visited  the 
country. 

We  asked  for  horsemeat  in  some  of  the  cafes,  and  the 
waiters  were  insulted.  AVe  found  that  a  workman  could  get  a 
good  dinner  for  60pf. 

I  bought  a  dinner  at  a  cafe  next  door  to  the  "  Tor  warts  " 
printing  works,  in  Linden  Street,  Berlin,  for  60  fpf .  The  follow- 
ing were  the  dishes:  Soup,  beef  and  potatoes,  bread  (rye  or 
white),  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  lager.  We  found  the  above  prices  also 
in  Frankfurt. 

We  had  many  discussions  with  the  German  people.  Several 
times  we  referred  to  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  and  many  were 
the  times  the  Germans  would  say,  "  Yes,  Bismarck  saved  our 
country."  AVhen  we  remember  only  a  few  years  agO'  Prince 
Bismarck  was  the  best  hated  man  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  best 
statues  we  saw  were  in  honour  of  Bismarck. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  much  more  could  be  written, 
but  should  you  require  to  know  some  more  points,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  supply  them. 

J.  W.  Allen. 
13,  Skipton  Street, 

South wark,  S.E. 


WHAT  PROTECTION  DOES  FOR  THE  WORKING 

MAN. 

By    ASHTON     BAGLEY 
(Unionist    Working-man    Candidate    for    Parliament). 

Our  party  consisted  u.i  lucn  of  ail  shades  of  political  belief. 
We  visited  a  dozen  important  industrial  towns  and,  by  w^ay  of 
further  test,  an  agricultural  village  called  Fruhsbach,  near 
Nuremberg. 

Our  impressions  began  by  a  visit  to  a  Labour  Exchange  at 
Elberfeld,  a  town  witii  a  ])oi)ulation  of  160,000.  There  were 
500  applicants  on  the  books,  wc  found,  but  the  director's 
assistant,  in  a;is>\or  to  a  question,  informed  us  that  men 
already  in  emj)loymcnt  can  register  at  the  exchanges.  This 
Ave  found  was  the  case  at  all  ilie  Labour  Exchanges  we  visited, 
so  that  the  figures  given  from  these  crganisatious  as  a  clue 
to     lotal     uiieniployment     are     exaggerate<l.       Af     Elberfeld 


earjjeuters  aud  joiuers  can  get  work  immediately,  and  the  ir-on 
and  steel  trades  are  very  busy.  It  is  quit©  unusual  for  a  man 
to  remain  longer  than  one  month  on  the  bo'oks. 

At  the  Labour  Exchange  in  Diisseldorf  the  applicants  were 
better-  dressed  than  some  of  our  party,  and  were  smoking 
cigars.  Here  a  Pole,  an  unskilled  labourer,  told  us  that  he 
had  thrown  up  his  job  that  morning,  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
work  for  so  small  a  wage  as  21s.  per  week.  In  Maiichester, 
I  ruefully  retlected,  there  are  thousands  of  unskilled  labourers 
glad  to  accept  18s.  per  week.  The  general  rate  of  wages  for 
unskilled  lalxjur  in  the  industrial  districts  throughout  Germany 
runs  from  24s.  to  2Ts.  per  week — much  higher  than  in  this 
cimntry. 

WAGES    AT    THE    KRUPP    WORKS. 

"We  passed  on  to  Essen.  Here  we  visited  the  workmen's 
quarters  and  photographed  the  children,  who  were  happy, 
well  shod,  well  fed,  aud  all  neatly  attired.  The  secretary  of 
the  Christian  Trades  Unions  at  Essen  told  me  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  for  all  Krupp's  30,000  employes,  including 
a])prentices  and  bo\'s,  v\as  30s.  per  week.  We  found-  here  a 
model  village  for  Krupp's  pensioners  on  the  same  lines  as,  but 
better  than.  Port  Sunlight.  On  our  return  to  Dtisseldorf  I 
came  across  an — the  only — untidy  man,  just  off  for  his  mid- 
day meal.  He  Avas  a  navvy  on  the  railway,  where  a  tunnel 
was  being  cut.  He  informed  ns  that  he  gets  30s.  per  week, 
and  has  only  been  out  of  work  one  daj  during  the  last  three 
years. 

At  Eeutliugen  some  of  our  members  visited  a  cotton  mill, 
and  found  there  that  although  wages  were  perliaps  slightly 
lower  than  in  Lancashire  the  pace  was  easier,  the  workers 
Avere  housed  under  excellent  conditions,  and  foodstuffs  and 
other  commodities  were  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  wages 
of  cotton  operatives  have  risen  25  per  cent,  during*  the  last 
ten  years.  At  Stuttgart  some  of  the  party  visited  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  whose  kindness  we  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  cotton  mills,  and  he  informed  us  tliat  the  province 
was  prosperous  and  no  able-bodied  man  had  any  difficulty  in 
securing  employment.  Their  trouble  there  was  shortage  of 
workers. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  TRADE  UNIONS, 

At  Frankfort,  "the  dearest  town  in  Germany,''  I  mad© 
many  purchases,  and  found  that  clothes  could  be  obtained 
even  cheaper  than  in  Eiigiand.  Special  facilities  are  here 
given  for  workers  in  the  way  of  recreation.  On  one  night  in 
the  week  trade  unionists  can  get  6s.  seats  at  the  Municipal 
Theatre  for  5d.,  while  parties  of  twelve  upwards,  by  giving 
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notice,  cau  visit  t]ie  Zoological  Gardens  and  Palm  Garden 
free.  Cologne,  perhaps,  coutains  the  jjoorest  streets  we  saw, 
but  these  were  notniug  compared  with  the  slums  in  every 
English  town,  and  adults  and  children  were  all  neatly  dressed. 
The  most  abject  j)Overty  in  Germany  was  expressed  in  neatly 
patclied  clothes.  At  liarmen  flats  consisting  of  three  large 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  can  be  rented  for  4s.  per  week,  inclusive. 
We  visited  llie  trade  union  headcjuarters  at  Berlin  and 
talked  to  Mr.  Sassenbach,  the  superiuteudent,  questioning  him 
on  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  towards  Protection.  He  said 
that  the  Social  Democrats  are  Free  Traders  in  theory,  "  but," 
added  he,  "  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  our  ever  being 
able  to  adopt  Free  Trade."  I  asked  him  specifically  about 
import  duties  on  manufactures,  but  he  would  not  say  whether 
the  trade  union  parliamentary  representatives  advocated  the 
free  import  of  manufactures  or  not.  He  simply  reiterated 
that  "  theoretically  we  are  Free  Traders."  Incidentally,  be 
it  noted,  the  Social  Democrats  command  their  following  not 
so  much  on  account  of  tlieir  Socialism,  but  because  tliey  are 
perpetuallv  agitating  for  the  franchise  and  free  speech  in  the 
streets.  Tliousands  who  are  not  Socialists  at  all  are  support- 
ing them  for  the  sake  of  tliese  measures.  My  impression  is 
that  the  German  Social  Democrat  is  substantially  less  ad- 
vanced than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  followers. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  some  things  I  did  not  see — things, 
too,  for  which  I  and  others  specially  looked:  — 

Touts  at  railway  stations. 

Children  selling  in  the  streets  (very  rarely  an  adult). 

Hoarding  for  advertising. 

SandwichmeuL  (e'Kcept  once  at  Diisseldorf). 

Drunken  men;  untidy  women. 

Badly  shod  children. 

A  German  beggar. 

Police  officiousness. 

Tumble-down  cottages  in  ::igri(ultiiral  districts. 

Slums  in  towns. 

The  Germans  are  clean  in  their  habits,  smart,  well  fed, 
and  happy  in  appearance.  Well  organised,  the}'  i^ossess  a 
reserve  force  as  regards  the  training,  care,  and  "speeding  up''' 
of  their  ■\vorkpeo])le,  bound  to  cause  us  difficulty  as  a  nation  in 
future  commercial  competition.  At  ISTuremberg  our  party  met 
a  lad  of  sixteen  who  is  just  going  to  do  four  years  in  our 
mercantile  marine  to  qualify  for  a  position  in  the  German  Navy. 


THE    COST    OF    LIVINGi 

A  word  as  to  prices.  Here  is  a  table  of  jirices  (at  l^jssen')  foil 
the  German  working  man  :  — 

(One  mark  is  slightly  less  than  one  shilling.) 

Glass  of  hot  milk,  Gpf.  (fd.)     Glass  of  beer  (Berlin), 

5pf.  (id.). 
Tobacco,  4oz.  3|d. 
Cigarettes,  lOpf.  (l|-d.)  per  box  of  T. 
Tea,  from  1.30  (Is.  4d.)  })er  lb.,  upwards. 
Men's  suits,  from   12    marks  upwards.        Boots,    from 

4.50    (4s.   6d.)   upwards.       Socks,   from  25pf.    (3d.). 

Drawers,     from     90pf.     (lOfd.).       Hard    hats     and 

trousers,  from  1.95  (Is.    ll|d.).     Silk   hats,   from  6 

marks. 
Bicycles,  from  55  marks. 
Eggs,  new  laid,  10  for  T5pf.  (9d.). 
Bread,  at  Heutlingen,  four  German  pounds  for  52pf. — 

equals  D^d.  per  41b.  loaf. 

I  have  brought  back  with  me  a  suit  for  which  I  paid  less 
than  19s.,  glace  kid  patent-toed  boots  at  5s.  lOd.,  underwear 
at  lO^d.,  socks  at  3d.  the  pair,  an  excellent  shirt  at  Is.  6d., 
and  a  cap  at  6|d, 

In  all  these  impressions  I  find  that  Germany  is  our 
superior  in  the  conditions  of  working  men's  lives.  Our  visit 
opened  our  eyes.  It  taught  me,  at  least,  more  profoundly 
than  anything  within  the  range  of  my  experience,  the  urgent 
and  im.p>erative  need  for  Tarilf  Eeform. 


Report    by  JOHN  T.  CATTERALL. 

The  repoi-i  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  is 
based  on  information  gained  from  careful  observation,  cautious 
inquiry-,  and  close  investigation.  The  party  of  which  I  was  a 
member  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  tour  constituted  a 
happy  and  united  family,  animated  by  the  keen  desire  to 
ascertain  the  true  position  of  affairs  in  Germany,  and,  having 
done  this,  to  use  tlie  information  thus  acquired  in  the 
enlightenment  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

On  Thursday,  24th  March,  we  left  Flushing  at  5.45  a.m.  en 
route  to  Elberfeld,  via  Dusseldorf .  The  tram,  which  was  well 
fitted  up  and  conveniently  arranged,  remained  in  Oberhaui^en 


Station  about  ten  minutes.  Whilst  there,  we  questioned  a 
railway  official,  through  our  interpreter,  and  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  j^orters  and  platelayers  receive  from  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  per  day  as  wages.  We  arrived  at  Elberfeld  according  to 
schedule,  and  comfortable  quarters  awaited  us  at  the  Hotel 
Weidenhoff.  After  lunch,  Messrs.  Hunter,  Purcell,  and  my- 
self set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

ELBERFELD, 

Elberfeld  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  the  population  having 
increased  since  1870  from  72,000  to  l'70,000  in  1909.  It  is  an 
important  industrial  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
v.-oollen  stuffs.  Cotton  printing  and  the  chemical  industry 
iind  employment  for  a  good  many  people.  It  has  a  growling 
silk  industry,  and  over  30,000  in  all  are  employed  in  the  tex- 
tilf-  industries.  The  weavers  are  principally  engaged  on  four 
looms,  30  to  33  piece,  and  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  average  earnings  are  as  follow^s : — Male  .workers, 
21  M.=24s.  per  week;  males  for  dressing  warps,  27  M.= 
27s.;  repairing  mechanics,  24  M.  =  24s.  per  week.  Girls 
over  16  years  of  age  engaged  as  winders  and  warp-dressers  and 
weavers,  earn  from  14  M.  to  15  M.  =  from  14s.  to  15s.  per 
week.  Boys  receive  slightly  less.  All  industries  are  thriving, 
wages  have  increased  by  26  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  without  question  wall  continue  to  advance  with  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  trade.  Unemployment  is  unknown  as  a 
problem  demanding  legislation.  Rents  ai'e  reasonable.  Flat 
system,  three  rooms  with  kitchen  average  4s.  per  y.'eek. 

RELIEF    OF    DISTRESS. 

Elberfeld  has  gained  universal  uoloriety  by  its  guild  of 
help  system,  at  once  simple  in  operation  and  effective  in  re- 
sult. The  Mayor,  who  is  a  paid  official,  is  head  of  the  system; 
each  district  provides  for  the  relief  of  distress,  the  out-of-work 
is  assisted  to  secure  employment,  and,  best  of  all,  he  retains 
his  independence  and  is  taught  to  be  self-reliant.  The  system 
can  be  described  as  an  organisation  w^bich  makes  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  pauperism.  Assistance  is  judiciously  given,  thus  pre- 
venting waste  on  the  shirker,  who  is  relegated  to  a  "  house  of 
correction,"  and  rightly  compelled  to  sustain  himself. 

PRICES    IN    ELBERFELD. 

We  noticed  in  tlie  shop  windows,  which  are  well  lighted, 
the  following  articles  and  prices:  — 

Boots  (English  prices),  5s.  to  14s.  6d.  per  pair.  Clothes 
(entire  suits),  from  18s.  to  £2  10s.  Hats,  imported 
from    England,    3s.    to   5s.    6d.     Caps,    from   6d.    to 


2s.   6d.     Stocking's  and  socks,   lOd.   a  pair  upwards. 
Collars,  shirts  and  ties,  priced  as  in  England. 
Food  stuiis  :    Eggs,  14  for  6d.     Bacon,  8^d.  to  lid.  per 
ib.     Pork,   yd.  to   lid.   per  lb.     Yeai,   8-|d.   per  lb. 
Beef  Td.  to  lid.  per  lb.     Butter,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Bread  (wheateu)  is  sold  in  rolls  similar  to  those  obtainable 
in  our  restaurants,  and  is  no  dearer  than  in  England.  Rye 
bread,  which  is  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  enjoys  a  popu- 
larity far  in  excess  of  the  wheaten  bread,  and  is  certainly  most 
palatable  and  satisfying;  it  is  as  cheap  as,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cheaper,  than  our  ordinary  everyday  English  bread, 
and  having  eaten  it  regularly  I  can  testify  to  its  whole- 
someness. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  POVERTY. 

We  located  the  working  class  districts,  and  looked  in  vain 
for  evidences  of  poverty  and  emaciation  such  as  can  be  seen 
without  searching  for  them  in  any  and  every  town  of 
England.  The  streets  are  well  planned,  beautifully  clean, 
with  traffic  perfectly  organised.  Cafes  and  restaurants  are 
well  patronised  in  the  evening,  where  all  classes  take  refresh- 
ment to  the  accompaniment  of  various  kinds  of  music.  No 
rowdyism  met  the  eye,  or  grated  on  the  nerves.  Elberfeld  is 
a  ^A■ell-organised  city,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  citizens. 

ESSEN. 

Friday,  25th  March,  arrived  at  Essen  8.25,  the  whole  party 
paid  a  visit  to  the  vicinity  of  Krupp's  Works.  Being  Good 
Friday,  the  works  were  closed  down.  We  were  thus  in  a 
position  to  see  the  workers  on  holiday.  A  visit  was  made  to 
the  dwellings  of  these  sons  of  toil ;  the  houses,  many  of  which 
owe  their  erection  to  the  foresight  and  consideration  of 
Krupps,  present  a  pleasing  spectacle,  the  elevation  though 
plain  is  attractive,  they  are  well  built,  air  space  ample,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  works 
are  the  largest  of  the  kind  iii  the  whole  world,  and  those 
engaged  in  this  huge  concern  have  due  attention  paid  to  their 
requirements  by  the  firm,  within  and  outside  the  works.  Mess- 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  men,  and  sleeping  accommodation 
for  single  men.  I  was  informd  by  an  intelligent  worker  in  the 
firm,  regularly  employed  at  a  weekly  wage  of  £3  5s.,  that  a 
substantial  meal  consisting  of  soup  and  meat,  with  bread  and 
potatoes,  is  ])rovidecl  daily  at  a  cost  of  under  Bd.  per  meal. 
Only  unqualified  admiration  can  be  expressed  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  world-famed  firm  provides  for  the  comfort  and 
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jtccoimnodation  of  over  60,000  emploj'ees  and  their  dependents. 
Colonies,  covered  with  inviting-  cottages  and  attractive  gardens 
away  from  the  works,  and  mess-rooms,  reading  and  smoke- 
rooms  inside  the  works,  speak  loudly  for  the  interest  shown  in 
securing  to  the  worker  rest  and  enjoyment  on  hygienic  and 
practical  lines.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  by  Ivrupps  will,  I 
think,  compare  most  favoiirahly  with  wages  at  "Wonlwich,  to  say 
nothing  of  concessions  and  pro\asions.  Unskilled  labourers  earn 
4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day;  semi-skilled  labourers,  6s.  per  day,  whilst 
the  skilled  worker  averages  8s.  lOd.  per  day.  The  hours  of 
emplovment,  less  two  hours  a  day  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
average  11  hours  a  day.  The  firm  of  Krupps  is  great  in  size, 
and  Avields  a  tremendous  and  irresistible  influence  on  the 
wliole  civic  life,  not  only  in  Essen,  but  throughout  the  Empire. 

TRADE    UNIONS, 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  offices  and  general  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Trades  Union  in  Essen,  and  found  the  refreshment 
department  crowded  with  men,  gathered  together,  chatting 
merrily  over  the  harmless  glass  of  lager  beer.  A  painter  who 
sat  at  our  table  informed  us  that  he  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment only  one  week  in  six  years.  Ho  a[)parently  held  some 
office  in  connection  with  the  Union,  aud  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  in  his  trade  men  earned  in  Essen  6d.  per  hour, 
and  in  Berlin  9d.  per  hour,  employment  being  continuous 
thronghout  the  year.  We  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  that 
the  building  trade  was  flourishing,  bricklayers  earning  from 
4s.  6d.  per  day  u])  to  lOd.  per  hour,  and  carpenters  8d.  to  lOd. 
■  per  hour. 

Later  in  the  day  we  were  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the 
editor  of  a  local  paper,  with  several  years'  exjDerience  of 
Loudon  commercial  life  and  a  facile  command  of  the  English 
language.  He  waxed  most  eloquent  when  contrasting  the 
conditions  of  the  German  worker  with  those  of  the  English 
workers,  one  remark  he  made  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  my 
nieniory  :  ''  Throuo-hout  Germany  vou  cannot  find  anything 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  tbe  deplorable  condition  of  your 
Eas*^    Riid  woi-kers.'' 

PROSPEROUS    DUSSELDORF. 

On  Saturday  we  left.  Essen  at  O.-iO,  and  aii-ived  at  Dussel- 
dorf  about-  10.30  a.m.  Here  again  we  struck  a  prosperous 
community,  representing-  a  total  population  of  287,000.  The 
railway  station  is  magnificent,  and  imposing  architecture  met 
the  eve  iii  every  nunrter  of  the  city,  A  visit  to  tlie  Labour 
Exchange  elicited  the  followin{7  statements  as  to  the  rate  of 
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wages  :  —  -Piauo  makers,  35s.  weekly;  locksmiths,  5s.  6(1.  a 
(lay;  turners,  6s.  6cl.  per  day;  borers,  4s.  per  day;  liammer- 
meii,  4s.  2d.  per  day:  fitters,  5s.  6d.  per  day;  carpenters, 
6s.  6d.  per  daj^ ;  polishers,  6s.  lid.  per  day;  smiths,  6s.  6d. 
per  day;  press-smiths,  4s.  per  day;  painters,  8d.  an^l  9d.  per 
hour;  "navvies,  6d.  per  hour.  Tiie  hours  of  employment 
average  10  per.  day,  out  of  wliicli  two  hours  are  allowed  for 
meals. 

I  made  one  of  a  small  party  to  visit  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict some  five  miles  from  Dusseldorf.  We  found  the  men 
away  from  Avork  (this  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 
and  quite  a  number  of  labourers  taking  recreation  by  way  of 
billiards,  bagatelle,  and  cards,  at  a  local  beer-garden.  They 
were  well  attired,  alert,  and  healthy  looking,  and  earn  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s-.  per  day,  according  to  service  and  ability,  with 
house  rent  at  £5  per  annum.  In  addition  to  wages  as  above, 
they  receive  extras  during  harvesting  seasons,  amounting  to 
over  £10  in  most  cases,  and  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  seeing 
that  most  of  the  land  is  arable.  The  cost  of  living  is  less 
than  in  the  towns. 

Returning  to  Dusseldorf,  we  spent  most  of  the  evening 
with  an  Anglo-German,  who  gave  us,  spontaneously,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  provisions  made  bv  the  employers  and  the 
Municipality  for  workmen's  dwellings.  Dusseldorf,  though 
a  large  manufacturing  centre,  presents  the  appearance  of 
Harrogate  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are  no  signs  of  destitu- 
tion amongst  the  people,  or  depression  in  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  appearances  indicated  progress  in  everyway. 

BERLIN. 

After  an  all-night  railway  journey,  we  arrived  in  Berlin, 
soon  after  seven  o'clock  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  party  did 
justice  to  a  substantial  breakfast,  after  which,  by  means  of 
a  motor  bus,  we  were  able  to  view  the  maernificent  churches, 
museums,  art  galleries.  Eeichstag.  and  finally  the  Dome, 
out  of  which  we  saw  the  Emperor  emerge  after  devotions. 
He  was  unattended,  excent  by  members  of  his  own  family. 
Though  thousands  of  well-dressed  people  assembled  outside 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  Eoyal 
residence,  there  Avas  an  entire  absence  of  ostentation  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  or  pomp  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  person- 
ages. There  was  onlv  the  subdued  enthusiasm  which  denoted 
a  loval  and  lofty  patriotism  in  the  huge  crowd  assembled  to 
honour  him,  who  has  done  much  for  tlie  Fatherland.  •  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  unaffected  and  natural  dignity  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  paternal  acknowledgments  of  the  saluta- 
tions paid  him  by  the  crowd. 
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THE    "SLUMS." 

After  this  meniorable  sight  Ave  were  driven  through, 
according  to  a  Berlin  interpreter,  ''  the  very  poorest  quarters 
of  Berlin."  Here,  indeed,  was  an  object  lesson;  imposing, 
well-appointed  dwellings,  with  apparently  contented  inhabi- 
tants, no  shoeless  children  romping  on  the  pavements,  ho 
down-at-the-heel  adults  standing  at  street  corners,  waiting 
Micawber-like  for  "  something  to  turn  up."  What  we  did 
see  in  these  poorest  parts  of  the  city,  were  cabs  and  convey- 
ances, whose  owners  evidently  find  a  profitable  clientele  in 
the  poor  people.  Would  that  our  poorest  were  those  who 
could  afford  to  seek  rest,  recreation,  or  enjoyment  in  the 
harmless  luxury  of  a  drive.  We  revisited  these  quarters 
later  and  saw  in  the  sliop  windows  commodities  marked  as 
follows  :  — 

Bread,  lOpf .  iter  lb. ;  ])ork,  90])f .  per  lb. ;  bacon,  90pf . 
per  lb. ;  butter,  lOOpf .  per  lb. :  coffee,  llOpf .  per  lb.  (Coffee 
is  ihe  favourite  drink  amongst  all  classes  in  Germany.) 
Rents  vary,  but  a  comfortable  dwelling,  containing  two  large 
rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  with  excellent  sanitary  accommoda- 
tions, is  obtainable  at  £22  to  £30  per  annum,  inclusive. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Berlin  Trades  Union  is  substanti- 
ally built,  and  the  organisation  caters  for  the  mental  and 
phj^sical  requirements  of  its  members,  a  thing  unpractised 
by  our  Trade  Unions  at  home.  It  provides  sleeping  accom- 
modation, with  charges  for  beds  as  low  as  4d.  per  night,  with 
clean  linen  to  each  member.  Baths  are  plentiful.  The  social 
aspect  evidences  itself  in  the  attractive  restaurant,  with  ex- 
cellent menu  according  to  taste,  and  similar  in  prices  to  our 
cheap  London  restaurants. 

THE    LABOUR    BUREAU. 

The  Berlin  Labour  Bureau,  supported  b}-  the  Municipality 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to  annual 
subscriptions  from  a  large  number  of  employers,  does  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  work  in  placing  labour.  .  Applicants  for 
employment  pay  a  fee  of  20pf.,  they  then  receive  a  card,  with 
printed  questions  as  to  nature  of  work  required,  if  out  of 
employment,  how  long,  etc.  The  card  entitles  the  holder  t^) 
visit  the  large  waiting-hall,  where  an  inspector  calls  out 
vacant  ;>ituations  and  selects  applicants,  preference  being 
sli()W]i  to  married  men.  I  understand  this  building  cost 
ap]jroximately  £35,000.  It  contains  two  halls,  with  accom- 
modation for  4,000  persons,  whose  requirements  are  considered 
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with  an  attention  and  solicitude  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
officials. 

Wages  average  as  follows: — Unskilled  labourers,  25s.  to 
29s.  ])er  week;  and  for  lighter  work,  men  from  18  to  20  years 
of  age  receive  22s.  to  26s.  per  week.  The  insurance  scheme 
against  infirmity  is  judiciously  conceived,  and  is  worked  with 
success.  Em])loyer  and  employee  contribute  a  like  amount, 
Avhich  entitle  the  worker  in  case  of  illness  to  10s.  per  week. 
Tlie  Social  Democrats  in  Berlin  are  well  organised  and  grow- 
ing in  numbers.  Free  trade  is  not  a  fetish  with  them,  whilst 
"  free  imports  "  receives  the  condemnation  it  deserves  from 
a  self-reliant,  self -assertive  and  self-dependent  people. 

T  visiied  several  parts  of  Berlin,  and  failed  to  discover 
a  ])eople  emaciated  by  poverty  and  enervated  by  enforced  idle- 
ness. What  I  witnessed  in  the  contentment  of  the  people, 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  labour,  and  the  amounts 
payable  for  food,  rents,  etc.,  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the 
unscrupulous  assertions  made  from  Radical  platforms,  by 
tricky,  cling-to-office,  self-seeking  politicians.  The  harrowing 
stories  of  German  misery  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  I 
shall  do  mv  best  to  show  the  too-trustful  people  of  England 
how  woefully,  yes,  and  purposely,  they  haye  been  misled  as  to 
the  real  conditions  preyalent  in  Germany. 

LEIPZIG. 

We  left  Berlin  on  Tuesday  for  Leipzig.  1  accompanied 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Allen,  Menzies,  and  Purcell  on  a  visit  to  a 
chair'  factory.  We  went  over  the  works  of  Ewald  Escher, 
Stuhl-Fabrik  und  Lager,  Leipzig-Plagwitz.  The  employer, 
on  our  arrival,  discovering  our  inability  to  understand  his 
wordy  descriptions,  explanations,  and  so  on,  kindly  sent  out 
for  a  near  neighbour,  engaged  in  a  similar  business.  On  his 
appearance  he  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  after  London  ex- 
perience he  understood  English  and  England.  We  found 
him  very  affable,  and  witiiout  any  encouragement  from  us  he 
referred  to  the  last  General  Election  in  England.  We  were 
quite  unprepared  for  his  remarks  anent  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  propaganda,  as  follows: — "It  is  very  wrong  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  vilify  the  German  people,  and  we  take  his 
remarks  in  reference  to  our  eating  black  bread  and  offal  to  be 
grossly  insulting,  in  addition  to  being  untrue."  Again, 
"We  live  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  ^ou  do  in  the  best  parts 
of  London,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  live  as  many  do  in  the 
East  End."'  "I  sujjpose,"  he  said,  "  you  will  soon  have 
another  election  on  Tariff  Reform.  That,  when  adopted,  will 
do  England    good,    as    it   has    done    to    Germany.       England 
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reforming  lier  tariff  may  hurt  Germany,  but  she  will  benefit 
her  own  people."  The  men  in  the  factory  whom  we  saw  at 
worli  receive  wages  as  follows: — Polishers,  me-n,  29s.  to  36s. 
per  week;  youths  up  to  20,  5d.  per  hour,  working  52  hours  per 
week,  less  two  hours  a  clay  for  food  and  refreshment.  A  law 
has  been  recently  passed  regulating  the  hours  of  labour 
throughout  Bavaria,  and  operates  as  from  1911,  restricting  the 
hours  of  labour  to  8|-  per  day.  The  employer  and  his  friend 
extended  to  us  every  courtesy,  and  on  our  departure  gave  us 
cards  of  introduction  to  firms  in  Stuttgart  and  Hoechs.t.  Our 
final  question  as  to  continuity  of  employment  was  answered 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  Leipzig,  though  an  old- 
world  city,  was  formerly  a  distributive  centre  only,  but 
during  the  past  20  years  it  has  also  developed  into  a  large 
industrial  centre,  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
book-printing,  and  book-binding.  It  has  a  poptilation  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million,  showing  an  increase  of  over  100,000  in 
the  past  decade.  The  printing  trade  has  expanded  enor- 
mously, and  wages  rule  as  follows: — Compositors,  from  26s. 
to  30s.,  32s.  and  SSs.  per  week;  printers,  from  26s.  to  38s.  and 
40s.  per  week;  girls,  who  are  employed  on  light  mechanical 
work,  earn  12s.  to  16s.  per  week.  During  the  past  30  years 
wages  have  advanced  by  over  30  per  cent. 

NUREMBERG. 

From  Leipzig  we  journeyed  to  Nuremberg,  which,  despite 
its  advancement  in  the  develoj^ment  of  modern  industries ,  re- 
tains its  ancient  aspect,  tlius  offering  the  charm  of  attraction 
to  the  antiquarian,  arclueologist,  as  well  as  the  modernist. 
It  has  a  population  of  300,000,  the  principal  industries  being 
electrical  engineering  works,  Faber's  pencil  factory,  and  large 
toy  works.  The  Siemen's  Schuckert  Werke,  of  world-wide 
fame,  employ  nearly  6,000  hands,  including  500  women.  The 
men  work  57  hours  per  week  and  the  women  51  liours.  Out 
of  these,  however,  must  be  deducted  1^  hours  daily  for  dinner. 
Mechanics  earn  6d.  to  9d.  j)er  hour;  women,  according  to 
nature  of  employment,  2d.  to  4d,  per  hour.  Bonuses  are  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  by  the  firm,  and  the  lot  of  the  workers 
is  in  no  sense  onerous.  Rents  are  reasonable,  food  cheap,  and 
eniplovment  regular.  At  Faber's  works  the  men  earn  from 
15s.  (beginners)  up  to  42s.  per  week,  and  women  begin  at  10s. 
and  go  ti]j  to  23s.  per  week. 

Though  we  visited  all  parts  of  this  fine  old  city,  one  saw 
no  signs  of  decay  in  the  people,  but  evidence  abounded  on  all 
hands  signifying  useful  and  prosperous  occupations. 
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STUTTGART. 

"We  left  NuremlDerg  early  on  Friday  morning  for  Stuttgart. 
Whilst  here  the  members  of  the  party  who  visited  the  chair 
factory  at  Leipzig  went  a  few  miles  out  of  Stuttgart  to  visit 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lammle  and  Co.,  G.M.B.S.  The  factory  is 
in  the  midst  of  semi-detached  properties,  very  open  country, 
and  covers  a  large  area  of  ground.  The  buildings  are  some- 
what scattered,  and  the  entrance  appears  to  be  that  of  a  private 
mansion.     This  also  applied  to  engineering  works  en  route. 

At  a  wood-working  machine  shop  the  men  appeared  to  Avork 
on  the  sloAV  side,  nothing  approaching  even  the  semblance  of 
sweating.  The  rooms  were  well  ventilated,  due  attention 
having  been  given  to  lighting  and  air-space.  Regular  employ- 
ment obtains  at  10  hours  per  day,  and  the  output  consists 
principally  of  wire-woven  bedsteads,  garden  seats,  chairs, 
tables  and  sleighs.  The  firm  make  a  specialitv  of  wire-spring 
mattresses  for  adults  and  children.  The  manager  informed 
us  that  but  little  trade  was  transacted  with  England,  but  they 
had  a  considerable  trade,  and  on  the  increase,  with  the  Colonies 
and  India. 

Japanning  is  done  as  in  England.  Tiie  G-ovemment  regu- 
lations as  to  enamelling  are  very  stringent,  the  sine  qua  non 
being  that  the  w^orkshops  shall  be  kept  free  from  dust-lead.  We 
ascertained  that  the  men  are  regularly  employed  at  10  hours  a 
day.  We  could  not  press  as  to  the  earnings  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  an  entry.  We  were  anxious 
to  visit  other  vrorks  at  Hoechst,  near  Frankfort,  so  we  left  the 
party  at  Stuttgart,  and  proceeded  to  Frankfort  on  Friday 
evening.  Saturday  morning  saAv  us  at  Hoechst  in  quest  of 
information.  We  were  refused  admission  to  a  large  firm,  J. 
Togel  and  Co.,  this  being  our  first  call.  Success  attended  our 
efforts,  however,  at  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Rotjer  and  Co., 
cabinet  makere,  shop  and  bank  fitters.  We  were  taken  through 
extensive  works  by  a  works  foreman.  Machinery  Shop  :  All 
machinery  by  Kessling  and  Co.,  Leipzig,  run  by  electricity 
generated  on  the  premises.  Cabinet  Department :  Saw 
different  processes  of  fitting,  jointing,  also  hand  and 
machine  cai'ving.  Some  of  the  work  was  absolutely  exquisite, 
and  I  have  seen  nothing  better  in  our  very  best  London  shops. 
Polishing  Department :  We  were  favoured  in  this  department 
by  witnessing  the  working  of  a  patent  polishing  machine.  The 
machine  is  automatically  sui^plied  with  polish,  which  is  applied 
to  the  wood  by  a  man  working  rubber  on  face  of  the  material. 
The  process,  however,  is  only  available  for  flat  or  surface 
polishing.     The  operator  was  an  Austrian,   and  regarded  by 
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the  film  as  an  expert  in  tliis  particular  process.  The  over- 
wlielining"  majority  of  employees  were  adults,  aud  all  those 
employed  in  upholstery  departments  were,  as  in  other  branches, 
male  workers. 

We  were  shown  tliroug'h  some  excellent  shovrrooms  by  a 
young  fellow,  thoroughly  conversant  with  English  language, 
manners  and  experience.  He  told  us  he  had  visited  several  of 
the  large  London  firms.  The  showrooms  are  all  worked  on  the 
principle  of  furnished  houses,  rooms  varying  in  the  Sheraton, 
white  antique,  Chippendale,  Louis  Seize,  fumed  o'ak  (dark) 
styles.  Other  rooms  showed  a  slightly  inferior  class  of  style 
and  workmanship.  The  firm  employ  an  expert  carver  His 
worl:  showed  ing^enuity  of  style,  and  he  pointed  out  his  handi- 
worlv  to  us  m  a  manner  which  revealed  an  intelligent  interest 
in  his  labours.  This  man  receives  special  wages.  The  ordinary 
wage  in  carving  department  averages  from  60  to  90  pf.  per 
hour.  Polishers  earn  from  25  to  35  marks  per  week  of  52 
hours,  less  meal-times,  which  are  two  hours  per  day.  Cabinet- 
makers are  employed  at  piece-work  rates.  We  were  incident- 
ally informed  of  a  dispute  as  to  wages,  but  the  men  were  un- 
successful. The  firm  alleged  that  they  pay  higher  wages  than 
any  other  firm  in  Grermany  for  the  same  class  of  work.  The 
workshops  were  excellently  ventilated,  free  from  dust,  and 
lofty.  Each  cabinet-maker  has  a  ]ocker  fixed  to  the  wall  for 
his  tools  (firm  provides  all  tools),  and  also  eating  and  drinking 
utensils. 

Properly-fitted  receptacles  for  the  men's  clothes  are  pro- 
vided, and  we  noticed  in  nearly  all  of  them  that  entire  suits 
were  hanging.  The  men  appeared  to  worlv  ver^^  leisurely,  and 
we  observed  on  doors  of  lockers,  which  were  numbered,  many 
Socialist  cartoons.  The  firm  employ  close  upon  300  men  regu- 
larly; there  is  no  unemployment.  The  timber  used  is  all 
naturally  dried  on  premises  adjoining.  The  young  gentleman, 
who  explained  everything  to  us  in  fluent  English,  expressed 
an  o])inion  that  the  English  Morker  is  more  active!  and  works 
consideiably  harder  than  his  German  cmifrere — an  opinion 
which  we  unhesitatingly  endorse  from  observation.  We  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  works,  and  expressed  our  indebtedness 
to  the  firm  for  the  courtrsv  shown  and  information  given  to 
us. 

FRANKFORT. 

T  was  fortunate;  in  having  the  address  of  an  ex-fellow  towns- 
man v'ho  migiated  to  Clermany  several  years  ago.  Having 
ap[)ri^e(l  him  by  post  of  our  arrival  and  the  object  of  our  visit. 
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he  arranged  a  meeting  with,  another  Euglishman  living  in 
Frankfort,  and  holding  an  important  position.  The  informa- 
tion which  he  gave  to  us  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Ashton  Bagley 
being  present,  was  astounding.  Frankfort  has  a  population  of 
•'550,000,  and  during  the  past  decade  a  sum  of  £15,000,000  has 
been  expended  on  public  improvements,  pleasure  and  palm 
gardens,  theatre,  recreation  grounds,  etc.  He  alluded  to  a  false 
I'eport  circulated  in  jS^orthamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  of 
the  wages  paid  in  Grerniany  to  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade.  The  lowest  wages  at  tlve  firm  of  Wallenstein's  for 
closers  are  22s.  per  week,  over  20  per  cent,  receive  26s.  per 
week;  clickers,  29s.  2d.  per  week,  and  from  written  informa- 
tion, 'authenticated  by  German  Trade  Union  returns,  it  can" 
be  seen  that  the  workers  are  paid  better  than  in  England, 
otber  things  being  equal. 

COLOGNE. 

On  Sunday,  cii  ruute  for  home,  we  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Cologne.  After  viewing  the  cathedral,  with  its  magnificent 
architecture,  I  managed  to  ascertain  a  few  particulars  from  a 
German  who  understood  English.  Cologne  has  a  population 
approaching  500,000,  and  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
It  is  not  troubled  ^vitli  unemployment,  except  a  little,  which  is 
temporary  in  winter.  There  is  a  local  fund  for  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  winter,  and  it  is  worked  by  the 
Municipality. 

There  is  a  large  works  devoted  to  the  building  of  gas 
engines,  employing  nearly  3,000  hands.  The  workers  are  well 
paid,  and  regularly  employed.  I  was  told  by  my  infonnant 
of  a  large  sugar  refinery,  which  raised  unpleasant  thoughts  of 
our  one-time  prosperous  industry.  The  firm  of  Sanger  and  Son 
are  kno'-vn  tliroup;hout  Germany  as  model  employers.  Houses 
liave  been  erected  by  the  firm  for  some  of  the  workers.  After 
a  given  time  each  worker  is  supplied  with  a  bank-book  reveal- 
ing a  deposit  equivalent  to  £15.  Coals,  etc.,  are  bought  by  the 
firm  and  sold  to  the  workers  at  cost  price.  The  worthy  gentle- 
man waxed  eloquent  on  this  subject,  and  I  was  loth  to  part 
company  with  such  an  interesting  informant. 

SUMMING-UP. 

This  brought  our  enjoyable,  if  strenuous,  tour  to  an  end. 
The  information  gained,  the  impressions  formed,  doubts 
dispelled,  book  knowledge  confirmed,  and  prejudices  removed, 
all  indicate  the  utility  of  tbe  tour.  No  true-born  Britisher 
can  visit  Germany,  whether  Free  Trader  or  Tariff  Reformer, 
and  return  unconvinced  as  to  the  beneficial  operations  of  the 
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German  system  of  Protection  (Bismarck  called  it  National 
Protection)  in  its  relation  to  the  State  and  the  individual. 
We  noticed  in  several  parts  of  Germany  that  monuments  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Unquestion- 
ably, his  policy  is  responsible  for  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
Fatherland.  "  The  German  nation  in  their  wis<^lom  have 
recoo-nised  the  claim  of  agriculture  as  being  indefeasible  and 
primary. 

Nov.- here  throughout  Germany  did  we  see  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  unfilled,  undeveloped  land,  indicative  in  England 
of  intellectual  and  national  waste.  Most  of  the  land  is 
arable.  Germany  differs  from  us  in"  that  she  devotes  her  land 
to  the  feeding  of  men.  We,  unfortunately,  allot  our  best 
land  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

There  is  a  happy  workable  balance  of  power  between  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  in  Germany.  This  is  the  secret 
of  her  commercial  success.  8he  jealously  regards  the  Empire 
as  her  domain,  and  she  dominates  tlie  markets,  excluding  and 
including  to  suit  her  requirements  and  circumstances. 
Again,  by  her  legislation  in  connection  with  the  social  status, 
she  appeals  to  self-reliance.  By  old-age  pensions,  in- 
surance against  infirmity,  insurance  against  unemployment, 
all  of  which  are  contributory,  she  helps  her  people  to  help 
themselves.  By  Protection  she  secures  them  permanency  of 
employment.  In  the  event  of  unemployment  f^he  wisely  re- 
fuses to  pauperise  the  unemployed.  We,  unfortunately, 
reverse  the  order.  By  our  hopeless  system  we  throw  our 
people  out  of  work,  and  then  maintain  them  bv  doles,  take 
from  them  their  m.ost  valuable  possession — self-dependence. 
This  lost,  self-respect  goes  with  the  loss,  and  we  get  our  "  sub- 
merged tenth,"  our  human  flotsam  and  jetsam,  the  derelict. 

Germany  is  vigorous  and  virile  through  and  through.  Its 
military  system  teaches  patriotism,  discipline,  and  makes 
men.  She  is  organised  to  perfection,  continues  to  advance, 
and  having  conquered  herself,  she  seeks-  to  conquer  others. 
In  view  of  all  these  incontestable  facts,  I,  as  a  lover  of  Eng- 
land, ask  why  are  we  losing  ground?  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  people,  but  in  the  system,  which  enervates  and 
demoralizes.  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  and  scorn  for 
those  maudlin  sentimentalists  who  have  sacrificed  their 
country's  welfare  on  the  altar  of  a  false  cheapness.  It  chokes 
utterance  almost  to  feel  that  our  energies  should  be  crippled, 
abilities  lost,  and  our  future  as  a  people  imperilled  bv  that 
fallacy  of  fallacies,  the  rejected  of  others,  but  our  evil  idol. 
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lu  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  the  hope,  and  towards 
its  accomplishment  as  a  fact,  offer  my  enerp^ies,  that  the  Old 
Country  will  be  aroused  to  its  perilous  condition,  and  that  in 
waking  up  to  the  occa.sion,  she  wall  in  the  act  see  how  she 
lias  been  duped  and  her  real  interests  betrayed  by  those  who, 
under  the  g'uise  of  statesmanship,  have  taxed  endurance  to 
breaking  point,  and  whilst  pretending  to  be  friends  of  Britain, 
have  been  doing  the  work  of  enemies,  malignantly,  if  not 
designedly. 

John  T.  Catterall. 

4,  Milton  Road, 

Wallington,  vSurrey. 


Report   by  T.  GUEST  and   F.  COUNSELL. 

ELBERFELD. 

Arrived  Elberfeld  on  Thursday,  March  24th,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  many  of  the  shops  in  the  tovt^n  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  prices  with  those  in  our  own  country,  and  we  found  that  we 
could  buy  as  cheap  in  Germany  as  in  England. 

ESSEN. 

Leaving  Elberfeld  w©  arrived  in  Essen  on  Friday, 
March  25tii,  and  found  it  to  be  the  centre  of  Germany's  great 
iron  industry.  We  went  to  see  the  workmen's  dwellings, 
Krupp's  gun  works,  and  the  Labour  Exchange.  The  dwellings 
of  the  men  engaged  at  the  above  works  are  a  model  which  we  in 
England  should  take  a  lesson  from;  up-to-date  houses,  plenty 
of  air  and  space,  and  rents  are  much  lower  than  houses  of  this 
kind  would  be  in  England.  We  were  told  that  30,000  persons 
were  engaged  at  Krupp's  Works,  and  the  general  average  wage 
throughout  the  works,  including  apprentices,  is  30s.  per  week. 
The  hours  are  60  per  week,  and  wages  ranged  as  follows:  — 
Unskilled  labour,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day*,  semi-skilled,  5s.  to 
5s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the  skilled  was  8s.  to  10s.  per  day. 

We  then  made  our  way  to  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  were 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Exchange  very  courteously, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  extend  to  us  all  the  information  we 
desired.  We  found  here,  as  at  Elberfeld,  very  little  unemploy- 
ment, and  many  of  those  on  tbe  books  were  men  in  employment, 
but  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  situation. 
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DUSSELDORF. 

\\\'  wi'Ui  iifxi  lo  Dussi'idoit ,  wliich  is  kuouji  as  the  Gardeu 
City  of  Goniiauy.  Here  we  found  that  tlie  uiauy  requirements 
<^f  every  day  life  were  e(}Ual  in  i)rices  to  our  own.  A  visit  was 
j)aid  to  their  Labour  Kxohauge,  and  while  waiting  to  see  the 
secretary,  we  got  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  men  who 
were  waiting  to  register,  and  were  tokl  that  employment  was 
gooii.  One  man  standing  there,  a  piano  maker  by  trade,  stated 
that  the  wages  in  his  trade  were  3(3  mark  per  week,  and  for  over- 
lime  th<'y  were  paid  50  per  cent,  extra  per  hour.  The  secretary 
gave  us  infofinaiiou  as  follows:— Xo  men  in  iron  trade  on  the 
books.  Wagi's  :  locksmiths,  5s.  to  5s.  (id.  per  day;  fitters,  5s.  4d. 
p<»r  day;  heaters,  (is.  (Jd.  per  day;  eaii)enters,  (is.  6d.  per  day; 
polishers  on  metal,  Os.  lOd.  per  day;  pressmen,  9s.  6d.  per  da}-, 
with  a  9  hours  per  day;  painters,  Td.  to  9d.  per  hour,  hours  of 
labour  are  9  per  day.  In  regard  to  men  who'  live  in  lodgings  we 
were  told  that  even  in  this  i)lace,  the  Gardeu  City  of  Germany, 
l)Oard  and  lodging  could  be  obtained  at  plenty  of  houses  for  12s. 
to  14s.  per  week.  We  feel  confident  that  this  compares  well  with 
our  own  at  home. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin,  the  great  capital  of  Germany,  with  a  population  of 
over  2,000,000  inhabitants,  was  next  visited.  We  engaged  a 
bus  which  took  us  all  round  the  city — in  the  workmen's  quarters 
especially — and  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  round  we  never 
in  any  shape  or  form,  saw  what  we  had  come  out  to  look  for, 
namely,  those  people  who  were  half  fed  and  the  children 
starving.  On  the  Monday  in  Berlin  a  party  of  us  paid  a  visit 
to  what  is  known  as  the  slums  of  Berlin,  and  these  quarters  are 
mostly  inhabited  by  Italians;  but  be  what  they  may,  we  all 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  our  children  who  live  in  the 
Slums  of  our  own  country  M'ere  kept  in  the  same  clean  condition 
as  these  wei-e,  they  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Nation.  We  had  our 
dinner  dose  by  iji  a  working  man's  restaurant,  and  it  cost  us 
O^d.  eacli.  It  included  roast  beef  and  pork,  with  jx>tatoes, 
sweets,  cheese,  etc. 

LEIPZIG. 

.\t  tiic  town  of  Leijjzig  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  'Die  first  was  one  carrieil  on  by  the  Trades 
T'uion,  and  the  secretary  here  produced  the  books  of  the 
Exchange,  aixl  we  tound  only  300  had  registered,  and  these  were 
mostly  composed  of  waiters  and  cabmen,  and  the  reason  that 
so  many  of  the  lattcj-  are  out  of  employment  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  motor-cars.     The  secretary  here  gave  us  the 
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same  evidenC'e  as  we  had  obtained  i\i  the  Labour  Exchanges  in 
other  towns — that  many  of  those  who  had  their  names  on  the 
books  were  men  in  work,  seeking  a  better  situation.  We  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Labour  Exchange  organised  by  the  employers 
and  employees  combined,  and  here  found  about  200  men  and 
boys  seeking  work.  This  w-as  an  up-to-date  Exchange,  for  they 
had  a  kind  of  restaurant  attached  to  the  Exchange,  where  those 
persons  out  of  employment  could  purclrase  food  at  a  very  low 
cost — bed  and  breakfast  for  1  mark.  They  had  also  a  room  for 
men  set  apart  for  reading,  and  we  found  all  those  in  the  room 
to  be  men  and  boys,  fairly  well  clothed,  and  many  of  them 
smoking  cigars.  We  found  amongst  them  two  men  who  had 
been  in  London,  and  the  information  given  to  us  bv  them  was 
such  as  to  convince  lis  that  they  did  not  intend  returning  back 
to  England. 

NUREMBERG. 

Xuremberg,  a  very  old  and  ancient  town,  was  next  visited, 
and  at  a  large  chair  factory  we  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  longer  hours  are  worked  in  Germany,  but  the  wages  are 
as  good  as  those  paid  in  England;  what  is  more,  there  was  no 
short  time,  and  all  work  was  done  on  the  bench.  We  heard 
from  the  manager  here  that  most  of  the  chairs  were  being 
made  for  England.  The  wages  ])aid  :it  this  factory  are  :  youths 
29s.  per  week,  men  36s.,  and  when  a  boy  is  sent  as  an  apprentice 
he  does  not,  as  in  England,  sei"ve  seven  years,  but  only  three  or 
four  years,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  a  boon  to  their  parents-  We 
visited  the  market,  and  found  that  all  foodstuffs  was  quite  as 
cheaiD  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Meat,  boneless,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Apples,  2d.  io  .3d.  per  ]KJund.  Many  fowls  were 
exhibited  on  the  market,  showing  that  there  must  be  a  great 
demand  for  them.  Bacon  Td.  to  9d.  per  pound,  ham  lOd.  to 
Is.  Id.  per  pound.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  many  shops,  and 
the  ])rices  compared  favourably  with  those  in  our  town  (Preston). 

STUTTGART. 

We  left  Xuremberg  for  Stuttgart,  and  on  our  arrival  we 
visited  a  cotton  mill ;  we  received  a  surprise  at  this  mill, 
for,  although  we  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  cotton  trade,  we 
had  never  seen  such  up-to-date  machinery,  and  it  was  all 
lunning  full  time. 

The  mill  Avas  one  where  spinning,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
weaving  were  done,  and  the  number  of  looms  2,500.  We  were 
told  that  no  short  time  had  taken  place  at  this  mill  for  over  nine 
years,  and  not  a  loom  was  empty  waiting  for  a  beam  in  one 
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of  the  large  warehouses.  This  mill  had  bales  of  cotton  packed 
to  rts  utmost  limit;  another  also  was  patched  with  cotton  out  of 
the  bale,  and  vet  a  third  was  full  with  cotton  ready  for  the 
spinner.  A  question  was  put  to  the  director  re  the  amount  of 
cotton,  and  he  replied  that  they  were  busy  and  could  not  afford 
to  be  without  a  large  stock.  The  goods  woven  in  the  sheds 
were  similar  to  our  own  printers'  sateens  and  shirtings.  The 
weavers  drove  from  two  to  four  looms  without  tenters.  The 
director  of  the  mill  said  that  when  the  boys  and  girls  had  learnt 
to  weave  thej^  were  placed  on  two  looms  near  their  parents. 
The  wages  of  the  weavers  are  from  24  to  27  marks  per  week. 
Xumber  of  hours,  60  per  week;  but  the  engine  every  afternoon 
stojiped  half  an  hour,  so  if  we  deduct  these  the  hours  are  very 
little  longer  than  in  England.  The  twist,  we  were  told,  was 
good,  and  evervbody  at  the  mill  worked  on  the  best  of  terms 
Avith  their  employer.  Passing  through  the  latter  portion  of 
the  mill  we  came  to  three  large  dining  rooms,  with  tables  and 
forms  around.  One  was  for  married  women  and  their  children, 
one  for  single  women,  and  the  third  for  the  men ;  and  close  to 
these  was  a  very  large  cloakroom. 

FRANKFURT. 

The  next  town  was  Frankfurt,  one  of  Germany's  oldest 
towns,  and  one  that  is  the  dearest  for  living  in.  We  made 
special  visits  to  shops  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where  we  thought 
them  most  likely  to  be  up  in  price,  but  found  things  equally 
as  low  as  ours,  and  manv  of  them  seemed  to  be  of  a  better 
(]uality.  We  also  paid  a  visit  to  find  some  poverty  as  we  know 
it,  but  again  we  met  with  the  same  reward — nothing  like  the 
povertj'-  as  we  have  it  in  many  of  our  Lancashire  towns. 

As  far  as  the  German  Avorkman  is  concerned,  he  is  equally 
as  well  oft'  as  we  are;  nay,  let  him  and  his  Trades  Unions  get 
as  strong  as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  venture  to  state  that 
hours  of  labour  will  be  better,  and  wages  also,  than  they  are 
now. 

Feed  Couxsell, 

11,  Knowles  Street,  Preston. 

T.  Guest, 

5,  Moor  Hall  Street,  Pieston. 
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Report  by  WILLIE   DYSON. 

("  JI7//    ]Vu)kiinm,"  of  ''The  People."') 

Belief  in  Free  Trade  libels  upon  Germany  being  so  universal 
and  yet  so  utterly  without  foundation,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  M^ay  should  be  found  of  showing  the  working  men  of  this 
country  that  the  real  Germany  was  a  far  more  glorioiis  country 
than  when  seen  through  Free  Trade  spectacles.  Well,  the  way 
was  found.  Someone  hit  upon  the  idea  of  letting  British 
workers  "  look  at  Germany/'  and  this*  has  settled  the  question. 

After  such  plain,  ocular  demonstrations  given  to  working 
men  (Liberals,  Socialists,  and  Tariif  Reformers)  by  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Diisseldorf,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  and  Cologne,  one  would 
have  thought  that  even  the  "  Daily  News  "  Avould  have  allowed 
the  matter  to  rest  there.  But  no,  to  think  so  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  "Daily  NeAvs"  methods.  Once  "Cocoatina"  gets  started 
on  ii  Free  Trade  argument,  it  does  not  readily  give  it  up, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong.  So,  failing 
any  other  means  of  replying  to  the  convincing  evidence  of 
Socialists  like  Councillors  Purcell  and  Harris  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Wharton,  of  Birmingham,  the  similar  evidence  of  workers  who 
went  out  to  Germany  Free  Traders  and  came  back  Tariff 
Reformers,  they  adopt  that  dirty  method  of  political  warfare 
known  as  questioning  your  opponents'  good  faith,  described 
them  as  "  innocents  abroad,"  and  charged  the  organisers  of  the 
movement  M-itli  only  allowing  these  workers  to  see  just  what 
they  wanted  them  to  see. 

'  Well,  every  member  of  the  three  parties  which  have  been 
there  and  returned  home  will  tell  you  that  the  only  restrictions 
upon  them  were  as  to  the  time  they  should  leave  one  town  in 
order  to  get  to  the  next.  They  would  tell  you  that  once  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  or  whatever  town  it  might  be,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  go  just  where  they  liked,  see  what  they  liked,  go  to 
any  part  of  the  town  and  ferret  out  whatever  information  they 
thought  useful.  Personally,  during  the  whole  of  the  tour  which 
I  went  upon,  only  twice  did  I  agree  to  go  Avith  a  deputation. 
The  first  was  to  a  Berlin  Labour  Exchange,  and  the  second  was 
a  deputation  of  my  own  suggesting  an  agricultural  village 
called  Fisbach.  With  those  two  exceptions  I  was  perfectly 
unfettered,  and  as  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  some  German 
who  knows  sufficient  English  to  make  things  understood  to 
each  of  us,  I  made  excellent  use  of  my  fortnight's  tour. 

Then  what  about  Germany?  Well,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,   except  in  one  direction — an  important  one,   I   admit — - 
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Germauy  is  not  one  whit  beliind  this  country,  the  exception  is 
in  the  direction  of  civil  liberty,  so  far  as  the  Press  and  public 
meeting's  are  concerned.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  put  it.  I  never  saw  an  oHicions  policeman.  AYliether  the 
system  of  civil  liberty  or  want  of  it  under  which  they  live,  is 
suited  to  the  German  temperament  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
evidences  of  popular  dislike  to  it  are  difficult  to  find.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  civil  liberty  as  explained  does  not  exist,  there 
is  an  amount  of  social  liberty  seen  in  the  cafes,  bierhalles,  and 
the  streets  generally  which  makes  the  average  Englishman 
stare.  And  along  with — probably  the  cause  of  it — there  is  an 
utter  lack  of  that  puritanical  teetotal  fanatical  canting  hum- 
bng,  which  is  ever  present  in  modern  British  social  life. 

Life,  as  seen  in  the  streets,  does  not  yield  those  sharp  con- 
trasts of  flaunting  wealth  and  sordid  poverty  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  London  or  any  large  provincial  town.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  there  are  no  hobbledehoys  fighting  to  carry 
your  bag,  no  ragged  urchins  urging  you  to  buy  matches  or 
papers,  no  dehumanised  women  begging  you  to  buy  laces,  and 
no  loafers,  cadgers,  and  other  social  eyesores  stood  at  the  street 
corners.  Gro  where  yoii  will,  poverty  never  forces  itself  upon 
your  attention  as  it  does  in  Free  Trade  Britain.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  one  can  find  more  undesirables — outcasts  of 
our  social  system — in  one  hour  in  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Wolverhampton,  than  one  could 
find  in  the  whole  of  the  towns  I  have  named  in  Germany. 
Personally,  I  nowhere  saw  a  barefooted  or  ill-clad  child,  a 
ragged  man,  or  a  dishevelled  woman.  Again  I  reiieat,  whatever 
be  the  cause,  this  side  of  life  is  both  cleaner  and  sweeter  in 
Germany  than  it  is  in  Britain. 

As  to  wages,  hours,  employment  and  cost  of  living,  Germany 
is  in  no  way  behind  us.  True,  in  sonie  skilled  industries  our 
men  <'arn  slightly  more  ;  tme,  that  in  the  Trade  Union-Pro- 
tected Trades  our  men  work  an  hour  or  two  less  per  week,  but 
taking  the  mass  of  the  Avorkers  in  both  countries  and  pooling 
the  hours  and  the  earnings  of  each,  there  cannot  be  much 
donbt  but  that  per  10,000  the  German  workers  earn  quite  as 
much  as  the  British,  and  when  the  undoubtedly  more  constant 
employment  of  the  German  is  taken  into-  consideratoin — Trade 
Union  unemployment  being  three  times  less  there  than  here — 
then  from  -lanuaiy  1st  to  December  TJlst  they  earn  more  than 
we  do.  Cost  of  living — pace  black  bread  and  horseflesh^is 
(juite  as  clica]),  and,  tlianks  to  black  bread,  far  more  varied. 
Cloiliing,  kitchen  utensils,  household  goods,  as  exhibited  in 
tile  window^  (»f  tlip  truly  magnificent  shops,   are,  quality  for 
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quality,  quite  as  cheap  as  they  are  here.  A  "Welshman  I  met 
confirmed  this  by  telling-  nie  that  for  14  mark  per  week  he  gets 
full  board  and  lodging,  including  ordinary  repairs  to  clothing 
and  linen. 

And  Messrs.  Lloyd  George,  Churchill,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  know  this  as  well  as  every  other  visitor  to  Germany 
knows  it.  They  have  been  there  and  must  have  noticed  it.  That 
being  so,  that  they  can  for  vote-catching  purposes  meanly 
exploit  the  ignorance  of  their  fellow  Britishers,  by  trading  u|X)n 
their  prejudices  with  the  deliberate,  wilful  lies  about  horse- 
flesh, black  bread,  long-  hours  and  low  wages,  only  shows  that 
statesmanship,  like  Consols,  when  entrusted  to  the  Radical 
Party,  sinks  to  unparalleled  dejiths.  All  the  same,  my  friends, 
truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail.  Germany  has  become  what 
she  is,  thanks  to  a  system  of  Bismarckian  State  Socialism,  based 
on  a  scientific  tariff  erected  with  the  object  of  preserving  old 
industries  and  collecting  new  ones.  Our  duty  is  to  do  likewise. 
Give  us  a  Tariff  to  protect  our  industries,  then  can  we  build 
upon  it  the  much-needed  structure  of  social  reform  for  the 
pui-j^iose  of  making  our  life,  individual  and  collective,  sweeter, 
purer,  and  better  worth  living  than  it  is  to-day. 

Willie  Dyson  ('vWill  Workman.") 


Report   by  J.   B.   GARNER. 

Xo  man  visiting  Germany  for  the  first  time,  and  especially 
one  familiar  with  the  commercial  histoiy  of  that  great  country, 
can  but  marvel  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  report  issued  by  the  Gainsborough  Com- 
mission is  now  out  of  date,  as,  during  the  five  years  since  its 
issue,  many  changes  have  taken  place.  Commercial  activity 
is  evident  on  every  hand.  The  old  cities  are  extending  their 
boundaries  and  new  towns  are  being  built  surrounded  by  new 
factories  and  foundries.  The  evidences  of  wealth  on  every  hand 
are  such  as  to  make  one  ask,  "  Is  this  the  country  that  not  many 
years  ago  was  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture  ?"  Particularly  in 
the  textile  trades  and  iron  and  steel  trade  are  they  erecting 
new  factories.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  visitor 
from  England  is  the  studied  politeness  of  the  German  workmen 
among  themselves.  Such  politeness  demonstrates  that  behind 
it  is  a  good  comfortable  home  such  as  the  workman  of  England 
has  710  knowledge  of.  From  many  sources  there  is  evidence 
that  wages  are  rising  in  every  trade  and  industry,  and  that  the 
social  position  of  the  people  is  improving. 
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SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Visiting-  the  industrial  centres  siieli  as  Elberfeld,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Essen,  one  naturally  expects  to  see  some  signs  of 
poverty,  but  you  can  find  more  jDOverty  in  the  smallest  town 
in  Lancashire  orYorkshire  than  you  can  find  in  all  the  indus- 
trial towns  of  Grermany  put  together.  The  German  does  not 
know  poverty  such  as  we  know ;  in  no  town  will  you  see  ragged 
and  dirty  cliildren.  In  all  cases  the  children  of  the  German 
workman  are  better  sliod  and  clothed  tJian  those  of  the  English- 
man earning  £2  per  week.  The  children  appear  to  be  better 
fed  and  better  taught  than  o)irs.  Leaving  day  schools  at  the 
age  of  14,  thev  must  attend  an  evening  school  rip  to  the  age  of 
17  to  receive  technical  instruction  in  arts  and  crafts.  The  work- 
man in  Germany  lives  principallv  in  flats  similar  to  our  muni- 
cipal dwellings,  but  of  a  more  imposing  character,  the  front 
of  many  of  the  dAvellings  in  Berlin  and  Dusseldorf  are  only 
equalled  by  some  of  our  West-End  mansions.  These  dwellings 
are  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  municipality.  Rents  on 
the  whole  are  cheaper  than  in  London.  You  cannot  find  words 
to  convey  to  a  German  the  meaning  of  the  word  slum.  There 
are  no  slums  in  Germany. 

The  system  of  Labour  Bureaus  seems  capable  of  improve- 
ment. There  may  be  three  or  four  in  one  town,  each  running 
independently  of  the  others,  and  men  may  register  at  any  or 
all.  Even  whilst  a  man  is  in  employment  hg  can  register  on 
.the  off-chance  of  bettering  himself.  The  secretaries  of  the 
various  bureaus  will  tell  vou  that  unemplovment  for  a  lengthy 
period  is  unknown.  Certainly  no  mechanic  need  be  out  of  a 
joh.  ^ 

These  bureaus  are  state-aided.  At  the  Arbeits  Nachweis, 
Berlin,  on  29th  ]\[arch  of  this  3'ear,  there  were  only 
300  unskilled  labourers  on  the  books;  many  of  them  were 
waiting  in  the  Avaiting-room  plaving  cards  and  games  and 
smoking  cigars,  pipes  seldom  being  seen  in  Germany;  and  a 
better  fed  and  better  clothed  body  of  men  you  will  not  find  in 
anv  part  of  Ensrland.  The  average  wage  earned  bv  the  men 
obtiinino"  emplovment  from  the  bureau  (onlv  unskilled  being 
de  lit  with)  wns  from  M.  24  to  M.  27  per  week  of  52  to  50  hours, 
and  in  no  part  of  Germany  in  anv  trade  or  industrv  do  the 
men  work  so  hard  or  lead  such  a  strenuous;  life  as  the  British 
workman.  The  Germiin  has  more  amusement  and  more  leisure 
and  certainly  better  food  and  clothing. 

PRICES. 

Visiting  the  butchers',  bakers',  and  grocers'  shops  one  is 
struck  by  (he  superior  quality  of  the  goods  sold,  and  at  a  price 
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below  that  of  inferior  articles  in  England.  Here  is  a  list  of 
food-stuiVs  purchased  in  Elberfeld,  and  the  same  prices  hold 
good  for  all  other  industrial  centres.  The  meat  was  purchased 
from  Carl  Wnlfing,  Lucas  Strasse.  The  groceries  can  he  pur- 
chased fron\  any  grocer's  in  the  town.  The  bread  from  a  score 
of  bakers.  The  price  of  clothing  appeared  a  little  higher  than 
in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Meat  (sold  without  bone),  18  oz.  to  Engli'^h  lb. — 

Ribs  of  Beef       

Veal,  prime  cuts 

Mutton  ... 

Pork       

Groceries,  18  oz.  to  English  lb, 

Butter M. 

Cheese    ...  ...  ...   pf. 

^Eggs       ...  ...  10  for   pf. 

Boots — 

Gent's  Box  Hide 
Ladies'  Glace  Kid 

Children's  boots  of  all  qualities,  and  cheaper  than  here. 

A  suit  of  clothes  of  better  material,  make  and  finish  can 
be  bought  for  M.  25  than  yC'U  can  buy  for  30s.  in  England. 

In  agriculture  we  have  much  to  learn.  The  German  cul- 
tivates every  inch  of  land  possible,  and  pays  in  many  cases 
much  higher  wages  to  the  labourers.  In  the  harvest-time  many 
thousands  of  Poles  enter  the  country  to  gather  the  harvest. 

Visiting  the  hop  market  at  IN^uremberg  a  few  Kentish  hops 
will  be  found,  but  they  are  only  imported  for  special  purposes. 
They  do  not  import  Pacific  or  American  hops.  In  Bavaria  they 
are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality,  so  aS'to  increase  their 
hold  on  the  British  market.  The  Germans  hov^e  beaten  us  in 
many  trades  and  industries.  They  i\ve  laying  themselve's  out 
to  increase  their  exports  of  manulactuix3s,  and  increase  the 
imports  of  raw  materi_al.  It  would  seem  to  be  onlv  a  question 
of  time  when  thev  and  not  we  will  lead  the  way  in  the  com- 
mercial race. 

J.   B.    G.\RXER. 

17,  Tvichmond  Eoad, 

Bowes  Park,  N. 
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Report    by    GEORGE    GREEN. 

ELBERFELD. 

This  was  tho  first  town  visited  hx  iis  on  our  arrival  in 
Geriuau y ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  revelation  to  me  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  a  town  of  some  160,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  textile  industry.  The 
first  point  that  struck  one  Avas  the  remarkably  clean  appearance 
of  the  town;  especially  considering  that  it  is  an  industrial 
centre.     Everything  seemed  clean,  orderly  and  systematic. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  that  struck  me,  however,  was  the 
entire  absence  of  loafers  outside  the  public-houses ;  and  also 
the  absence  of  men,  women  and  children  selling  laces,  matches, 
etc.  This  fact  I  discovered  later  applied  to  every  town  that  we 
visited  in  Germany.  The  street  hawker  class,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  discover  does  not  exist  in  Germany.  Everybody  a.ppears 
to  have  something  to  do.  We  never  saw  a  child  that  could 
honesth'  be  described  as  ragged  or  shoeless. 

We  visited  a  working  class  cafe  where  a  large  glass  of  beer 
(•uuld  be  obtained  for  ten  pfennigs,  just  under  a  penny.  The 
cafe  was  very  clean  and  comfortable,  and  tliere  were  tables  with 
clean  cloths,  and  newspapers  on  them. 

A  walk  around  the  town  and  an  examination  of  the  shop 
windows  disclosed  the  following  prices  of  ordinary  quality 
commodities :  — 

Cigars  Id.  each.     In  England  about  3d. 

Rolls  (white),  5  a  penny. 

Loaf  (white),  2  lbs.  11  ozs.,  3d. 

Eggs,  10  for  5 Id. 

Stylish  boots,  7s.  6d. 

Beef,  8d.  per  lb.  (18  ozs.). 

Mutton,  9d.  per  lb.  (18  ozs.). 

Veal,  9d.  per  lb.  (18  ozs.). 

Bicj-cles,  English  prices. 

Watches,  about  Is.  dearer. 

Wo  next  visited  tho  Labour  Exchange,  where  we  made  the 
roniarkabl<*  discovery  tliat  peo])le  in  w(jrk  who  want  a  fresli 
job  arc  alluwed  to  register.  This  applies  to  all  the  Labour 
Exchanges  that  we  visited.  I  enclose  application  form  from 
the  Dusschlorf  Exchange  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  In 
this  town  tluM'(^  were  only  500  names  on  the  books,  but  how 
many  wcic  actually  out  of  work  we,  of  coiirse,  could  not  toll. 
We  were  informed  that  a  man  rarely  remained  on  the  books 
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a  month,  and  tliat  there  were  no  carpenters  on  the  books.  Tho 
poorest  class  of  agricultural  labourers  received  from  8s.  to  10s. 
per  -v^eek,  with  board  and  lodging. 

ESSEN. 

We  next  visited  Essen,  a  similar  industrial  town,  only  much 
larger,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Krupp's  works  which 
employ  som©  o2,000  hands.  We  were  informed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Men's  Christian  Trade  Union,  whose  premises  we 
visited,  that  the  average  wage  paid,  if  you  included  those  of 
the  boys,  worked  ouj;  at  30s.  per  week.  The  poorest  class  of 
labourer  received  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day,  rising  to  6s. 
Undei"  a  system  of  state  insurance,  to  which  the  men  pay  7d. 
and  the  employers  4d.  per  week,  l^d.  goes  towards  old  age 
pensions.  When  sick  they  receive  half  pay.  ^o  foreigners 
are  allowed  inside  the  works  under  any  circumstances. 

The  rent  paid  is  4s.  per  week  jclear  for  three  rooms.  The 
price  of  food  was  much  the  same  as  at  Elberfeld. 

Just  outside  the  town,  at  Barm,  there  is  a  beautiful  garden 
village  where  the  old  and  disabled  workmen  from  Krupp's  are 
entitled  to  live.  In  Essen  there  was  the  same  absence  of 
loafers.     Everybody  seemed  to  have  something  to  do. 

At  the  last  Election,  in  this  working  class  town  the  Con- 
ScTvative  polled  three  to  one  against  the  Socialist. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Dusseldorf  is  a  beautiful  town  with  a  population  of  260,000. 
At  the  Labour  Exchange  we  found  that  there  were  no  artisans 
on  the  books,  and  that  since  1905,  100,000  men  have  been 
found  Avork. 

The  wages  of  turners  are  about  6s.  2cl.  per  day,  and  those 
of  carpenters  6s.  5d. 

H.  Jonen,  Secretary  of  the  liabour  Exchange,  Dusseldorf, 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  information  at  any  time. 

The  hunt  for  horse  flesh,  which  we  pursued  in  every  town 
with  an  untiring  energy,  led  to  my  being  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion from  a  cafe  in  Dusseldorf,  for  simply  asking  if  they 
had  any.  I  met  with  the  same  reception  at  several  other  cafes. 
We  certainly  did  succeed  in  findiug  one  or  two  in  our  travels, 
which  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  gilt  head  of  a  horse 
outside.  We  found  three  in  Elberfeld,  but  never  saw  anyone 
enter  them.  In  most  of  the  towns  that  we  visfted  we  could 
not  find  them  at  all.     The  meat  is  4d.  per  lb. 
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LEIPZIG. 

Leipzig  is  another  industrial  centre  with  a  population  of 
500.000.  A  chair  finishing  factory  was  visited  here.  The 
wooden  portions  of  the  chairs  are  made  in  the  mountain  villages 
of  Southern  Saxony,  and  sent  here  to  be  finished.  The  men 
work  52  hours  per  week,  and  receive  from  29  to  36  marks  per 
week.     Lads  under  20  earn  about  5d.  per  hour. 

The  shop  was  much  cleaner  than  a  similar  shop  in  England, 
and  the  leather  used  on  the  chairs  twice  as  goed.  The  price 
of  a  cane  chair  worth  3s.  6d.  in  England  was  2s.  4d. 

The  information  was  given  by  the  proprietor,  Ewald  Escher, 
Stuhl  Eabrik,  39,  Weis&enfelser  Str.,  Plagwitz. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  brought  forth  no  fresh  information  as  to  cost  of 
food  and  living,  but  it  seemed  to  beat  us  at  every  point  in 
the  way  of  clean  streets,  beautiful  buildings,  and  a  prosperous 
population. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  experience  here.  We  were  being 
driven  round  the  City  in  a  motor  'bus,  and  we  asked  the 
(hiver  to  drive  us  through  the  poorest  slum  quarters.  He  said 
that  he  would  do  so,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  our  journey, 
nobody  remembered  passing  through  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  slums  as  we  know  them  in  England  do  not  exist  in 
Germany. 

Nuremberg,  Stuttgart  and  Erankfort  gave  us  nothing 
fresh,  except  beautiful  old  buildings  and  clean  streets. 

The  following  prices  of  food,  not  included  in  my  previous 
list,  jnight  be  noted,  from  Stuttgart:  — 

Cheese,  5d.  to  8d,  per  lb. 
Oranges,  60  to  80  for  lOd. 
Butter,  lOd.  per  Ib. 

The  way  that  the  land  is  cultivated  is  simply  amazing.  For 
many  miles  along  the  Rhine  Valley,  the  steep  hills  on  either 
side  were  cultivated  right  to  the  top,  where  the  soil  must  be 
very  tliin.  In  tact,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  journey,  we 
hardly  saw  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land  either  in  Germany  or 
Holland. 

George  Geeen. 
250,  Ponton  Place, 

Kennington  Park  Poad,  S,E. 
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Report   by  Wm.   HAR^iS. 

Without  taking  up  time  and  space  by  giving  an  account 
of  time  spent  in  London,  etc.,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  detail 
my  first  impressions  on  the  Continent.  From  Flushing  to 
Goch,  on  the  German  frontier,  I  felt  intensely  pleased  to  see 
(whilst  passing  through  Holland)  that  the  country  on  all  sides 
was  highly  cultivated.  We  were  therefore  not  in  the  least 
surprised  when  we  saw  the  same  description  applicable  to 
Germany. 

ELBERFELD. 

Elberfeld,  the  first  town  at  which  we  stayed,  is  noted  as  a 
cotton  centre,  but  unfortunately  the  mills  closed  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival  at  2  p.m.,  it  being  the  eve  of  Good  Friday.  After 
viewing  the  town  we  pit)ceeded  to  the  Labour  Exchange,  where 
many  interesting  facts  were  gleaned.  All  the  out-of-works 
register  there.  500  were  on  the  books  at  that  time.  It  is 
very  rare  to  hear  of  a  man  remaining  on  the  books  more  than 
one  month  at  a  time.  No  carpenters  or  joiners  were  on  the 
books,  these  being  able  to  obtain  work  at  once.  Only  three 
applications  for  work  were  from  farm-labourers.  We  found  a 
large  number  of  Dutchmen  registered  there,  and  the  thought 
passed  my  mind,  "  It  >  seems  strange  that  foreigners 
(from  a  Free  Trad©  country)  should  be  looking  for  work  in  a 
Protectionist  country."  The  moral  is  obvious.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  men  can  register  whilst  in  full  employment.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Englishmen  have  been  confused  by 
those  who  register  being  branded  as  "unemployed,"  whilst,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  fully  employed.  AVe  also 
obtained  particulars  as  to  some  of  the  local  rates  of  wages. 
Those  of  agricultural  labourers,  including  gardeners,  are  18  to 
24  marks  per  week.  Farm-labourers  earn  8  to  10  marks  per 
week,  plus  board  and  lodgings  on  the  farm.  Boys  leaving 
school  at  14  receive  7  to  8  marks  per  week  as  errand-boys. 
One  lad  in  the  Bureau,  aged  16  years,  was  receiving  17  marks 
per  week.  Metal-workers  formed  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  registered  as  unemployed  in  Elberfeld.  W©  noted  that 
the  Germans  lived  on  the  "flat  "  system.  Rooms  were  applied 
for  in  Elberfeld,  the  rent  required  being  4  marks  clear  per 
week  for  three  good  rooms.  Barmen,  a  flourishinp-  part,  of  th© 
Elberfeld  district,  noted  for  its  weaving,  was  also  visited.  An 
interview  was  obtained  between  the  textile  representatives  of 
the  party,  and  the  textile  workers'  secretary.  The  great  bulk  of 
goods  manufactured  are  worsted  linins's.  A  man  can  earn  off 
four  looms  30  to  33  marks  per  week.    No  unemployment  occurs 
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except  in  cases  of  disputes.  Wages  have  increased  in  Barmen 
25  per  cent,  during  tlie  past  ten  j^ears.  There  is  a  new  law  in 
force  this  year  which  restricts  the  hours  of  labour  for  women 
to  10  hours  per  day,  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  ancl  8  hours 
on  Saturday.  The  average  hours  worked  for  men  and  women  are 
56-i  hours  per  week.  Barmen  is  also  a  dyeing  centre.  Three 
years'  apprenticeship  has  to  he  served  before  a  man  is  efficient 
to  Mork  as  a  journeyman.  Unfortunately  a  strike  was  on,  and 
had  been  in  operation  for  nine  weeks,  900  dyers  being  aSected. 
The  strike  was  due  to  a  demand  by  the  men  for  a  reduction  of 
two  hours  per  week  in  hours  of  labour.  The  hours  worked  by 
dyers  number  58.  The  work  is  piecework,  and  the  average 
wage  is  36  marks  per  week.  Purchases  of  bread  were  made 
in  Barmen  at  a  confectioner's  named  -J.  Demmer,  61,  Hoch 
Strusse :  — 

Wheaten  bread,  4|^  lbs.  (English  weight)  72  ozs.,  68  pf. 
Eye  loaf,  2  lbs.  (Clerman  weight),  30  ozs.,  35  pf. 

Rye  bread  is  therefore  dearer  here  than  white  bread,  which 
goes  to  shoAv  that  the  German  worker  does  not  eat  rye  bread 
because  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  wheaten  bread,  but  because  he 
prefers  it. 

Wheal  en  rolls,  5  for  10  pfennigs. 

ESSEN. 

The  next  town  we  visited  was  Essen,  the  day  being  Good 
Friday.  We  walked  round  the  immense  pile  of  buildings 
Ivuown  as  Krupp's  Works,  in  which  are  employed  32,000  men. 
Xo  foreigners  are  employed  in  the  works,  as  the  law  disallows 
it,  and  no  German  is  employed  until  proofs  of  birth,  time  and 
place,  arc  produced. 

The  average  wages  of  unskilled  men  are  4  to  4:^  marks 
per  day. 

The  average  wages  of  semi-skilled  men  are  6  marks  per  day. 
Minimum  wages  for  semi-skilled  men  are  5  marks  per  day. 
Average  wage  for  the  whole  works,  a])prentices  included,  is 
3.0  marks  per  week. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Essen  lies  what  is  knoAvn  as  Krupp's 
Colony,  consisting  of  beautiful  semi-detached  houses,  with 
pretty  gardens  surrounding  each  of  them.  These  houses  and 
gardens  are  set  apart  for  those  who  grow  old  in  the  service  of 
lvrup])'s.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  these  houses,  the  total 
cost  of  erection  and  upkeep  being  covered  by  the  firm.  In 
addition  to  this  a  pension  is  allowed  each  person.  In  the  town 
of  Essen  a  large  colony  is  also  erected  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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working  for  the  firm.  It  was  liio;]ily  interestiug-  to  see  the  sturdy 
little  children,  all  well  dressed  and  of  fine  phyique.  Whilst 
in  Essen  we  visited  the  offices  of  the  Christian  Trades  Unions, 
whose  membership  totals  300,000  out  of  a  total  roll  of  2,300,000 
for  the  whole  country.  The  wages  of  painters  in  the  pro- 
vinces are  65  pfennigs  per  hour,  and  in  Berlin  90  pfennigs  per 
hour.  One  young  painter  whom  we  interviewed  at  Essen  (who 
had  been  a  journeyman  for  six  years)  said  he  had  only  been 
out  of  work  one  week  during  the  whole  of  that  time  and  knew 
of  no  case  Avhere  a  painter  was  out  of  work.  He  said  they  were 
very  seldom  out  of  work. 

PRICES. 

Prices  of  different  commodities  exhibited  for  sale  in   the 
shops  were  taken  down  and  are  as  follows :  — 

Ladies"  Boots    ...  ...      4|  marks 

.,        Shoes  (lace)      ...      2    marks  HO  pfennigs 
BrownArmy  Bluchers...      0    marks 

Conclusion  drawn — Light  Leather  Boots  clieaper  than  in  England. 
Heavy  Leather  Boots  dearer  than  in  England. 

Umbrellas  ...  ...        3.25  marks 

Caps       ...  ...  ...      oO  pfennigs 

Man's  Bicycle  ...  ...      65  marks 


New  Potatoes    ... 

Ham  (no  bone)... 

Bacon    ... 

Suet 

Pork,  Leg  (no  bone)     . . . 

Beef,  Brisket,  (no  bone) 

„      Bibs 
( 'heese  . . . 
Butter   ... 
Tea  (China ) 
Eggs      ... 
Orangres... 


FOOD. 

25  pfennigs  per  1>>  ozs. (German lb.) 

1  mark  ..  ., 

80  pfennigs  ..  ., 

80  „ 
80  ,. 
60        .. 

80       ., 
1  mark  „  „ 

i  mark  80  pfs.     ,,  „ 

53  pfennigs  for  10 
1  mark  for  60  to  80 


The  above  compare  well  with  the  price  of  foodstuffs  and 
necessaries  in  auv  town  in  England. 

Before  summarising  the  whole  situation  I  desire  to  say 
that  in  Berlin  we  applied  for  lodgings,  including  board  and 
washing.  We  were  shown  a  splendid  combined  room,  well 
furnished,  and  the  price  quoted  was  15  marks  per  week. 
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In  conclusion,  ratlier  than  condense  all  one  has  seen,  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  describe  Germany  is  by  saying  what 
one  has  not  seen,  and  among  snch  are  the  following:  — 

Xo  unemployed  standing  at  street  corners. 
No   drunkenness   or  brawling.     No   hooliganism. 
No  slums  or  poverty  as  we  know  it  in  England. 
No  discourtesy. 
.   No  begging  or  hawking.     No  ragged  children. 
No  deformed  persons. 

No  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  last,  perhaps  not  least, 
no  late  trains. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  general  impression  one  receives  of  Germany  is  so 
bewildering  that  it  takes  some  time  before  it  becomes  distinct. 
This  ip  ov.ing  to  the  fairy  tales  and  lies  told  to  the  general 
public  of  England  of  the  awful  and  pitiful  condition  of  the 
down-trodden  and  military-ridden  "  proletariat "  of  Germany, 
But  what  are  the  facts  as  we  have  seen  them?  First,  that  the 
Germans — men,  women  and  children — -are  of  splendid  physique, 
line  in  my  opinion  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  child-life  and  its  gradual  development.  Thej'  are 
also  a  well-fed  race,  living  on  good  wholesome  food,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  no  dearer  than  in  England.  Then,  again,  I  do 
maintain  that  the  German  is  better  clothed  than  the  workers 
of  our  country.  I  never  saw  one  single  male  person  during 
my  visit  there  who  was  without  an  overcoat.  But  can  the 
same  be  said  of  similar  towns  and  persons  here  ?  Further,  the 
quality  both  of  material  worn  and  workmanship  is  superior  to 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  workers  of  this  country,  and,  in  my 
own  personal  opinion  (speaking  as  a  tailor),  cheaper  than  can 
be  bought  suit  for  suit  in  England.  Again,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  output  per  head  of  the  German  workman  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Englishman.  JJy  that  I  mean  that  the 
German  does  not  work  as  hard  as  the  Englishman.  There- 
fore, over-production  is  not  nearly  so  great  with  the  German, 
which  means,  naturally,  that  there  is  work  for  more  men, 
hence  less  uuem]iloyinent.  But  the  real  crux  of  the  Germans' 
well-being  is  to  be  found  in  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  State  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  home  industries.  There  is  very  little 
scope  for  foreign  goods  in  Germany  on  anything  like  competi- 
tive terms.  Therefore,  although  the  German  may  work,  say, 
two  hours  more  per  full  week  than  his  English  neighbour,  and 
may  on  a  full  week's  wage  be  a  trifle  below,  he  certainly  has 
the  best  of   <he  argument  by  having  continuous  employment 


ESSEN. 


Working  class    Children.      Workmen's    Flats    at    the    back. 


ESSEN. 


Workers   leaving  Krupp's  Works  for  mid  day   meal. 


ESSEN. 


Gun  mounting  Department.     Krupp's    Works. 


ESSEN. 


Krupp's    \\ork<.     Projectile    Turnery. 
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and  security  of  tenure,  as  against  the  Englishman's  partial 
employment  and  the  dread  and  fear  of  unemployed  workers 
ready  to  step  into  his  position  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  Much 
more  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Germany's  prosperity,  but 
time  and  space  do  not  permit.  I  left  England  with  an  open 
mind.  What  I  have  seen  and  heard  has  led  me  sincerely  to 
believe  that  England  must  review  her  fiscal  policy  on  right 
lines  by  a  revision  of  her  tariffs. 

William  Harris. 

38,  Preston  Xew  Road, 

Blackburn. 


Report    by    HARRY    HENSHALL. 

We  left  London  on  Wednesdav  evening,  March  23rd,  1910, 
and  travelling  via  Uueenborough  and  J^lushing,  arrived  at 
Elberfeld  at  noon  the  following  day. 

The  railway  servants  were  the  first  to  strike  me  as  being 
better  fed  and  dressed  than  their  British  colleagues.  The 
uniform  is  smart  and  M'ell-fitting,  and  the  station  porters  are 
clean  and  neat.  The  engine-drivers  I  noticed  wore  collars,  and 
amongst  the  loAver-grade  workers  there  is  an  absence  cf  the 
absurdly  short  and  greasy  jackets,  baggv  and  ill-made  trousers, 
and  heavy  shoes  several  sizes  too  large  for  their  wearers.  When 
will  our  railway  companies  discard  workhouse  dress  for  more 
up-to'-date  clothes!''  Porters  in  Germany  earn  from  3s.  Gd.  to  4s, 
a  day  of  ten  hours,  plus  uniform  and  special  privileges,  and 
work  60  hours  a  week  over  six  days.  The  average  wage  of  all 
railway  workers  in  England  is  about  25s.  a  week,  ranging 
between  15s.  and  35s. 

ELBERFELD. 

Elberfeld  is  set  on  a  hill,  and  commands  fine  views.  It  is 
particularlv  noted  for  its  charitable  organisation — the  Elberfeld 
system  of  relieving  the  poor— and  a  mono-railway.  With 
Barmen,  an  adjoining  township,  the  population  is  about 
300,000.  I  was  keenly  anxious  to  conmare  the  fairy  tales  of 
food  prices  in  German  v.  as  related  on  Liberal  platforms  during 
the  General  Election  of  1910,  with  the  actual  facts,  and  so  went 
in  for  what  we  in  Lancashire  call  "  a  shop- window  fuddle." 
Bread  was  plentiful,  and  could  be  purchased  in  three  qualities — 
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wlieatj  a  mixture  of  wlieat  and  n-e,  and  all  rye.  The  latter  is 
dark,  and  known  in  England  as  "  black  bread."  All  three  kinds 
are  palatable,  and  in  fact  I  noticed  the  variety  on  several  hotel 
tables. 

FOOD-STUFFS. 

Food-stuffs  could  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  town  at  similar 
prices  to  those  obtaining-  in  this  country.  I  struck  an  average 
between  the  cheapest  and  highest-priced  articles  when  dotting 
down  prices.  [It  is  a  deliberate  lie  to  say  what  has  been  stated 
in  at  least  one  paper,  that  we  were  asked  to  note  only  the  lowest 
figures!]  Beef  (boneless),  lO^d. ;  bacon,  8d. ;  eggs,  14  for  a 
shilling;  bread,  from  a  penny  cob  to  5  lbs.  of  good  white  bread 
for  Td.,  to  mention  only  a  few  articles. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing  I  found  varied  greatlv  in  prices,  as  here.  Men's 
ready-made  suits  were  marked  as  low  as  19s.,  and  as  high  as 
48s.  I  was  told  by  an  expert  English  tailor  that  for  prices  and 
quality  they  compared  rather  more  than  favourably  to  British 
goods.  Boots  and  shoes  were  labelled  from  2s.  9d.  to  12s.  I  was 
told  that  they  could  be  purchased  for  less  than  2s.  9d.,  but  I  did 
not  see  them  myself,  and  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  it  would 
cost  about  9s.  or  9s.  Gd.  for  a  good  pair  of  men's  l30ots. 

The  German  workmen  indulge  in  cycling,  and  a  mount 
costs  anything  between    £4  and  £10. 

There  were  about  500  men  on  the  books  of  the  Labour 
Exchanges — about  3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  these 
figures  are  deceptive,  inasmuch  ns  men  who  are  employed  sign 
on  in  (he  hope  of  getting  a  better  job  or  more  wages,  or  both. 
I  should  say  there  were  probably  800  workers  actually  out  of  a 
job.  "       ' 

There  is  no  housing  problem  here  such  as  wq  have  in  Eng- 
land. The  workers  prefer  well-appointed  flats  to  small,  ill- 
ventilated  cottages  in  narrow  streets.  The  rent  of  four  rooms 
and  the  usual  offices  in  a  flat  near  the  town,  I  found,  varied 
between  4s.  and  6s.  6d. 

ESSEN. 

I  arrived  at  Essen  on  Good  Friday.  All  the  works,  including 
Krupp's,  wore  closed  down,  but  the  churches  were  open.  I 
spent  the  morning  inspecting  the  housing  accommodation  of 
the  workers.    I  saw  no  destitution  in  my  travels.     The  street- 
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corner  loafer,  the  beggar,  and  the  bare-footed  boy  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The  children  were  tidily  dressed 
and  very  clean.  Out  of  a  population  of  300,000,  Krupps  em- 
ploy 30,000.  The  average  wage  paid,  including  boys,  apjDren- 
tices,  labourers,  and  skilled  mechanics  is,  I  was  told  by  an 
official  of  the  Christian  .Soeial  Democratic  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  30s.  a  week.  I  never  saw  a  man  or  a  woman  the  worse 
for  drink,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  seeming- 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  eating-places  were  well  patron- 
ised, and  I  am  certain  that  a  good  wholesome  meal  can  be 
obtained  in  any  of  the  cafes  I  visited  in  German}^  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  obtains  in  England.  There  is  a  greater  variety  too, 
and  more  care  taken  in  the  way  the  food  is  served. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Diisseldorf  is  one  of  the  ''  swagger  ''  towns  of  Germany.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  industrial  part  of  Prussia. 
There  are  fine  wide  streets,  and  trees  everywhere — an  ideal 
garden  cit}'.  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  workpeople, 
but  if  the  appearance  of  the  labourers  are  any  indication  of  their 
home  lives  they  are  in  a  very  happy  condition.  The  industries 
carried  on  are  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  hardware,  iron  and  steel.  I 
called  in  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  but  as  it  was  Saturday  morn- 
ing there  were  very  few  unemployed  about.  Trade  was  fairly 
brisk,  and  according  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Exchange  a 
man  was  rarely  out  of  a  job  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
at  the  most.  I  met  a  beggar  here — the  first  I  had  struck  since 
leaving  England.  He  was  a  mild-mannered  being,  and  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  "  profession."  In  spite  of  a  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny  of  the  people,  I  failed  to  find  poverty  that  would 
approach  what  can  be  seen  in  any  of  our  towns  of  the  size  of 
Diisseldorf. 

BERLIN, 

I  tramped  Berlin  from  end  to  end  in  search  of  destitution, 
horsefiesh,  and  black  bread.  I  ate  and  drank  in  the  cafes 
frequented  by  the  poorest  class  of  labourers.  Everywhere  I  asked 
questions,  and  wherever  I  found  a  German  who  could  speak 
English  I  quoted  him  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  description  of  the 
German  workman,'  and  asked  to'  be  directed  to  where  he  lived. 
It  was  amusing.  They  laughed  immoderately  when  I  related  the 
stories  of  how,  according  to  the  English  Eadicals,  the  Germans 
were  badly  housed  and  fed. 

According  to  trade  union  statistics,  the  wages  of  the  skilled 
workmen  will  bear  comparison  with  those  paid  our  own  people. 

2* 
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As  a  practical  priutoi  I  was  interested  in  tlie  wages  paid  to  com- 
positors, lino  operators,  machine  minders,  and  platen  hands. 
Compositors  earn  32s.,  lino  hands  45s.,  machine  minders  38s., 
labourers  22s.,  and  females  employed  as  feeders  l6s.  for  a 
48-hour  week. 

At  a  Labour  Exchange  I  found  about  150  men  waiting  for 
jobs.  For  the  most  part  they  were  well  dressed  (on©  young  man 
was  even  stylishly  attired  and  wore  a  fancy  vest !).  The  superin- 
tendent said  the  average  wage  of  the  unskilled  labourer  was 
25s.  (id.  a  week.  He  had  about  300  names  on  the  register,  and 
found  work  for  an  average  of  150  weekly. 

I  saw  nothing  in  all  my  wanderino-s  that  would  approach 
our  Ancoats,  Aup-el  Meadow,  or  Hulme  distiicts  of  Manchester. 
There  are  poor  people,  of  course,  in  Berlin,  and  unemployment. 
The  diiference,  however,  between  there  and  home  is  marked. 
Our  poor  are  poorer  and  our  unemployed  more  destitute.  In 
Berlin  one  missed  the  haggard  faces,  the  corrugated  forehead — 
the  result  of  worry — the  high  cheek-bones  and  pale  faces  that 
speak  of  long  years  of  struggle  against  poverty. 

Food  is  cheap.  For  instance,  a  plate  of  pork  with  bread  and 
beer  cost  me  fivepehce.  For  sevenpence  I  had  beef,  potatoes, 
bread,  beer,  and  a  tart  as  a  second  course.  A  chunk  of  bread 
with  a  sausage  cost  me  twopence ;  a  boiled  egg  could  be  had 
for  a  penny,  and  if  I  had  been  very  hard  up,  T  could  have  got 
a  comfortable  night's  lodging  in  a  scrupulously  clean  place, 
with  breal^fast  thrown  in,  for  eic'litpence.  In  the  interests  of 
truth  the  Britisher  who  libels  the  German  worker  by  saying 
that  he  lives  on  horseflesh  deserves  tomahawking. 

LEIPZIG. 

Leipzig  is  not  nuite  so  "  showy  "  as  Diisseldorf  or  Berlin, 
but  there  are  anv  number  of  open  spaces,  statues,  and  fountains, 
and  bands  discourse  music  in  the  squares  on  week-days.  What 
I  have  said  about  the  other  towns  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  workeis,  food  jirices,  etc.,  also  apply  to  this  place.  A  man 
would  have  to  be  very  ])00r  indeed  to  starve.  Both  men  and 
women  move  about  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  appear  to  enjoy 
life.  In  the  evenings  the  cafes  are  full  of  well-dressed  artisans 
and  their  wives. 

NUREMBERG. 

>.ur<'iHl)eig  is  an  old-world  town  with  up-to-date  ideas. 
There  are  schools  of  mental  and  ])hysical  culture  growing  up 
against  the  ancient  fortifications   of  the  town,  and   there  is   a 
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freshness  about  the  place  that  is  both  pleasant  and  restful. 
Trade,  I  was  told,  was  brisk,  and  labour  well  in  demand.  Wages 
are  a  trifle  lower  liero  than  in  Berlin,  but  I  saw  no  poverty,  and 
I  was  never  accosted  for  a  copper.  The  bazaars — German 
Whitelej-'s^  were  filled  with  purchasers,  and  I  made  com- 
parisons of  prices.  The  charges  were  extremely  reasonable  in 
every  department.  Clooks,  watches,  pianos,  furniture  could 
all  be  bought  at  well  within  the  prices  prevailing  in  our 
cheaiiest  houses. 

STUTTGART. 

This  town  (•or  city  Y)  would  op>en  the  eyes  of  sleejjy 
Britishers.  Well  may  our  nev.-  King -^George  V. — say,  '"  Wake 
up,  England."  Here  agriculture  and  horticulture  thrive  cheek 
by  jowl  alongside  manufactures.  The  hillsides  around  the  town 
were  being  prepared  for  the  summer  crops,  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  the  gardener  could  hear  the  hum  of  great  indus- 
tries whilst  tilling  the  fields  and  tending  the  vineyards.  I  was 
informed  that  there  is  little  unemployment  in  this  place,  and 
that  the  municipality  takes  care  that  no  man  starves  who  is 
willing  to  work. 

OTHER    PLACES. 

We  sjjent  short  periods  at  Frankfurt-on-^Iain  and  Colog-ne, 
and  fou7id  the  same  air  of  ,prosperitv  and  contentinent  as  we%had 
seen  in  other  towns. 

CONCLUSION. 

Throughout  the  tour  we  were  given  the  widest  latitude  in 
getting  about.  There  \\:ere  no  restrictions  of  any  kind,  and 
no  instructions  given  as  to  what  had  to  be  seen  or  left  unseen. 
We  were  allowed  to  prowl  about  like  detectives  in  search  of 
prey,  and  speaking  for  myself,  1  took  the  fullest  advantage  of 
this  by  getting  to  know  as  much  as  possible.  My  general  impres- 
sion is  that  the  German  workman  is  physically  better  fitted  for 
his  labour  than  is  our  average  Britisher.  This  is  due,  I  should 
say,  to  his  army  training.  He  has  a'better  technical  knowledge 
than  the  Englishman.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is  generally  admitted. 
There  is  less  unemployment  in  Germany  than  in  England.  I 
can  only  account  for  this  for  the  reason  th^^t,  instead  of  preach- 
ing Germany  for  the  Germans,  they  practise  the  virtue.  The 
walls  are  not  placarded  with  pleadings  to  the  workman  to 
support  German  industries  by  purchasing  German-made  goods. 
There  Is  no  need  for  this  cry.  The  home-made  goods  are  every- 
where, and  legislation  of  a  protective  kind  makes  it  hard  to  buy 
foreign-made  productions. 
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Knowing  something  of  the  political  and  industrial  history 
of  Irermany  for  the  last  half-century,  I  should  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  her  great  industrial  development  is  due  to  her 
scientific  tariff.  She  encourages  the  importation  of  those  things 
she  cannot  df)  without,  and  closes  her  doors  to  Avhatever  goods 
she  herself  is  caiiable  of  ])roducing.  When  England  wakes  up 
she  will  do  the  same. 


H.  Henshall. 


12,  Banks  Lane,  Stockport. 
8th  Mnv.  1910. 


Report    by    FRED    HOWARD. 

Having  been  requested  to  give  impressions  of  my  recent 
visit  to  Germany,  1  must  saj  that  I  give  them  with  much 
pleasure. 

Along  with  a  party  I  left  London  for  Queenboro,  en  route 
for  Flusliing,  on  March  23rd,  1910.  We  had  a  very  calm 
passage,  for  which  a  few  of  the  party  were  exceedingly  thank- 
ful. Having  passed  the  Custom  Offices,  we  took  the  train  for 
Du^seldorf,  en  route  for  Elberfeld. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  my  notice  whilst  in  the  train  was 
the  fact  that  all  land  available  for  agriculture  was  under  cul- 
tivation. I  also  noticed  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  particularly  impressed  by  them.  They  were  all  detached, 
and  thousands  of  my  countrymen  would  sigh  for  the  privilege 
of  inhabiting  such  houses. 

We  eventually  arrived  at  Elberfeld,  and  having  partaken 
of  dinner,,  I  made  a  survey  of  the  town.  With  two  of  the 
party  I  took  a  trip  to  Barmen,  wliich  is  the  centre  of  the 
linings  industry.  We  found  our  way  to  the  offices  of  the  Labour 
Department,  and  were  cordially  received  by  the  officials.  We 
explained  our  mission,  and  were  informed  that  trade  all  round 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  tliere  was  no  unemploj^- 
ment.  We  also  enquired  into  the  conditions  of  labour,  and 
were  informed  that  the  hours  of  work  were  as  follows:  — 

^[onday  to  Friday,  10  hours  per  day. 
Saturday,  6|  hours  per  day! 

A  new  Act  has  recentlj'-  been  passed  prohibiting  the  em- 
jjloynient  of  women  for  more  tban  10  hours  per  day,  and  on 
Saturday  8  hours. 
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TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES. 

The  weavers  employed  ruu  from  two,  to  four  looms,  and 
the  wages  earned  varied  from  30  to  33  marks  per  week.  We 
Avere  also  told  that  in  all  the  local  textile  industries  wages  had 
increased  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  10  years.  Whilst  at  the 
office  we  expressed  our  desire  to  visit  a  worker's  flat,  and  the 
official  complying  with  our  request  sought  a  worker,  and  we 
proceeded  to  inspect  his  flat,  which  consisted  of  three  large 
clean  and  health}'  rooms,  for  which  the  rent  was  4  marks  per 
week  clear  of  rates.    His- name  and  address  was:  — 

Hugo  Meyer, 

3rd  Floor, 

GT,  Hock  Strasse,  Barmen. 

We  questioned  him  respecting  his  vocation,  and  found  he 
was  a  dyer  of  cotton  yarns.  I  had  my  opportunity,  so  I  put 
question  after  question  and  obtained  information  which  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  Lancashire  dyers,  co'usidering  they  despise 
the  German  as  a  blackleg  under  protection.  They,  around 
Barmen,  work  57  hours  per  week,  and  all  men  are  paid  by 
piecework.  Men  employed  working  the  vats  can  earn  from  30 
to  36  marks  per  week,  and  men  employed  working  the  becks, 
size  boxes,  etc.,  can  earn  froin  28  to  33  marks  per  week,  which 
is  far  better  pay  than  at  the  majority  of  works  in  England. 

We  visited  a  workman's  restaurant  called  the  "  Res- 
tauration  Zur  Stadt  Bonn  "  in  Morian  Strasse,  Elberfeld,  and 
discovered  that  any  worker  could  have  dinner  consisting  of 
soup,  meat,  vegetables,  sweets,  etc.,  for  the  price  of  45  to 
50  pfennigs.  We  also  ^^sited  other  shops  and  could  have 
bought : — 

Boots,  Tan  or  Black,  hand-sewn,  at  from   7s.  6d.  to  13s.  Od. 

Shoes  ,,  ,,  ,,  Os.  9d.  to  lOs.  6d. 

Clothing  appeared  very  cheap  and  the  people  looked  healthy 
and  contented.  I  saw  none  of  the  poverty  such  as  one  sees  in 
the  manufacturing  tovrns  of  Lancashire. 

We  next  visited  Essen,  but  the  day  being  Good  Friday,  the 
people  were  holiday  making.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  could  plainlv  see  that  the  conditions  they  were 
living  under  were  satisfactory,  and  my  views  were  confirmed 
when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  workers'  dwellings.  I  found  these 
far  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  the  average  worker  in  England, 
and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
children,  who  were  clothed  very  neatly,  bearing  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  poverty. 
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THE    ^'GARDEN    CITY." 

I  nfterwards  ])aiil  a  visit  to  what  is  called  the  "  Garden 
City,''  which  lins  been  built  by  the  hrm  of  Krupps  tor  Avorkers 
who  have  been  in  their  employ  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
reached  an  advanced  age,  whereb}'^  they  may  live  in  retirement. 
T  consider  the  Garden  City  more  beautiful  than  either  Port 
Sunliprht  or  Bournville.  A  monument  has  been  erected  by  the 
])fople  with  a  statue  of  F.  A.  Krupp,  bearing  the  insciiption 
■'  To  our  dearly  beloved  benefactor." 

On  Saturday  we  left  Essen  for  Dusscldorf  and  I  lust  no  time 
in  visiting  the  workers'  dwellings,  because  I  was  determined  to 
find  poverty  if  possible.  So  as  to  give  nle  an  opportunity,  I 
took  a  conveyance  and  told  the  driver  to  take  nie  to  the 
poorest  quarters  of  the  town.  On  reaching  the  desired  spot  I 
was  struck  with  amazement  at  the  handsome  and  well-built 
appearance  of  the  fiat  dwellings  and  the  well-dressed 
inhabitants. 

A  number  of  our  party  formed  a  deputation  to  \isit  the 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  were  informed  that  the  conditions  of 
labour  were  highly  satisfactory  and  the  workers  generally  were 
in  a  hapj)y  and  prosperous  condition.  I  also  noticed  that  food 
prices  were  much  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  towns,  these 
prices  being  as  cheaj)  as.  if  not  cheaper  than,  in  England. 

BERLIN. 

From  Dus'seldorf  we  journeyed  to  Berlin,  arriving  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning.  Again  we  were  in  the  midst  of  holidays,  all 
shops  and  works  being  closed  down,  Avhich  was  a  disa]ipoint- 
ment  to  me  from  the  point  of  view  of  gathering  information. 
We  took  a  drive  round  the  town  and  the  sights  astonished  us. 
In  the  afternoon  I  visited  a  house  where  apartments  were  ad- 
vertised, and  saw  the  rooms,  which  were  on  the  third  floor,  and 
which  appeared  as  comfortable  as  those  in  the  Hotel  I  was 
staying  at.  T  was  informed  that  I  could  have  two  rooms  with 
board  for  15  marks  per  week.  The  address  was  M.  Schulze, 
•3rd  story,  Xo.  r38.  Linden  Strasse,  Berlin. 

THE    SOCIAL    DEMOCRATIC    INSTITUTION. 

We  afterwards  went  to  a  restaurant  and  had  a  meal  con- 
sisting of  bread,  pork,  and  lager  beer,  for  40  pfennigs.  We 
then  visited  the  Labour  Exchanges  instituted  bv  the  Social 
TJemocratic  Party,  and  were  shown  through  the  building. 
Every  member  seeking  registration  is  ret^uired  to  produce  a  card 
bearing  full  particulars  of  the  last  work  he  was  engaged  on, 
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and  this  lias  to  be  signed  by  liis  late  employer,  for  the  pvii'pose 
of  providing  the  officials  with  accurate  information  as  to  the 
applicant's  qualifications.  There  were  300  on  the  books  at  the 
time  we  were  there,  a  number  of  men  being  present  waiting 
for  jobs  who  were  smoking  cigars.  The  wages  paid  for  this 
class  of  unskilled  "labour  varied  between  25  to  27  marks  per 
week.  We  also  visited  the  Social  Democratic  Institution,  and 
the  institution  for  German  workers  who  may  be  passing 
through  the  town. 

The  prices  were  as  follows  at  these  institutions :  — 

One  night's  lodging,  includiiig  batli     45  pfennigs  or  5^d. 
Cup  of  coffee  and  roll  of  bread         ...      10          ,,  ,,    Id. 

, Sausage  and  bread   ...  ...  ...      15          „  ,,    Ifd. 

Dinner  (5  courses)    ...  ...  35  to  40  pfs.  or  4|d.  to  5d. 

From  Berlin  we  journeyed  to  Leipzig  and  spent  the  day 
viewing  shop  windows  and  moving  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
We  found  prices  very  cheap  and  conditions  of  life  quite  up  to 
the  standard.  The  day  after  it  was  arranged  to  start  at 
12.26  p.m.  for  Xureniberg,  so  in  the  early  morning  I  was  deter- 
mined to  visit  a  cotton  mill,  as  this  is  my  own  trade,  and  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  conditions  prevailing.  Accordingly, 
along  with  Mr.  Bird  I  proceeded  to  a  large  cotton  mill,  but  on 
no  account  could  we  gain  admission;  and  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  station  much  disappointed.  We  reached  Nuremberg  at 
9.10  p.m.  and  soon  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  I  had  a  walk  about  the  town  after  break- 
fast, and  wJien  diniier-time  came  round  I  went  to  a  workmen's 
cafe  and  had  for  dinner  soup,  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  sweets, 
etc.,  and  lager  beer  for  the  total  sum  of  one  mark  20  pfennigs. 

A  deputation  paid  a  visit  to  a  cabinet  works,  and  the  parti- 
culars they  obtained  were  as  follows:  — 

Cabinet  Workers,  Monda}-  to  Friday    ...     9  hours  a  daj'. 
„  ,,  Saturday       ...  ...      7  „ 

Wages,  46  to  70  pfennigs  per  hour  (5^d.  to  Sjd.). 

Trade  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  there  was  no 
unemployment.  IS^ext  year  a  law  comes  in  force  that  a  work- 
ing day  shall  consist  of  8-^-  hours  and  Saturday  6^  hours. 

We  proceeded  next  day  to  Stuttgart,  arriving  there  at 
11.40  a.m.,  and  I  spent  tlie  day  along  with  Mr.  Bird  seeking 
jjerraission  to  visit  a  cotton  mill.  After  some  considerable  time 
we  obtained  the  desired  leave,  but  could  not  pay  a  visit  that 
day,  so  it  was  decided  that   a   party  of  eight  should   remain 
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behind,'  and  that  the  rest  of  the  party  .should  proceed  in  the 
morning  and  we  to  follow  by  a  later  train.  We  eventually 
took  train  to  Reutlingen,  and  at  the  station  were  met  by  the 
Director  of  the  firm  whose  cotton  mill  we  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit.  He  took  us  first  J; o  view  the  houses  that  the 
firm  had  built  for  their  employees,  and  we  inspected  a  number 
<»f  them. 

COTTON  OPERATIVES^  COLONY. 

Tins  colony  (as  it  is  called)  was  commenced  in  the  year 
190'^,  and  is  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  opera- 
tives. The  houses  are  large  and  roomy,  and  the  rent  varies 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  week,  clear  of  rates,  according  to  size 
of  family;  if  the  family  be  large  the  rent  is  proportionately 
cheaper. 

The  total  cost  of  this  colony  in  rates  amounts  to  75,000 
marks  per  year,  borne  entirely  by  the  firm. 

The  price  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  is  as  follows :  — 

4|  lbs.  (English)  Rye  Bread  costs  Gd. 

2|  lbs.  ,,  Wheaten  Bread  costs  3 kl. 

Beef,  7U1.  per  1  lb.  (German)  or  18  ozs.  in  Enaland. 

l^ork,  8d. 

\'eal,  8*d. 

Sausages,  2  for  2|d. 


THE    COTTON     MILLS. 

We  then  visited  tlie  mills  and  found  large  quantities  of 
American  (Texas)  cotton,  the  staple  of  which  I  have  examined 
since  my  return  and  found  to  average  1^  in.  long  and  of  good 
quality.  We  passed  through  the  spinning  departments  and 
found  the  machinery  running  at  a  much  greater  speed  than 
in  England.  I  questioned  the  Director  on  this,  and  he  told 
me  that  England  is  much  too  slow.  I  found  machines  from 
Lord  Bros,  of  Todmorden,  and  Howard  &  Bullough  of  Accring- 
ton.  There  were  40,000  ring  spindles  working  and  spinning 
from  36s  to  50s  counts.  The  whole  of  the  concern  was  work- 
ing under  an  ideal  and  a  most  economic  system.  We  after- 
wards passed  through  the  weaving  department  where  2,600 
looms  were  in  one  shefl.  Tbe  make  of  the  looms  was  substan- 
tial, and  again  I  noticed  the  speed.  At  this  point  the  Director 
was  a  little  cautious,  so  I  did  not  puU  my  watch  out,  but 
counted  the  speed  of  a  number  of  looms  by  my  pulse,  and  found 
them  running  from  185  to  200  picks  per  minute,  where  our 
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looms  in  Lancashire  weaving  tlie  same  fabric  only  run  about 
170  picks  per  minute.  Tbe  looms  were  all  of  German  make, 
and  I  also  noticed  there  were  a  number  of  automatic  looms 
working,  and  I  enquired  the  reason,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  giving  them  a  trial,  and  the  one  most  successful  he  would 
fix  on  all  the  looms.  I  ask  the  make  of  the  looms,  and  he 
said  the  English  machinists  of  to-day  could  not  make  a  loom 
to  compare  favourably  with  the  German  makes.  He  also  told 
me  that  he  had  made  the  statement  to  Hattersley's  of  Keighley, 
in  Yorkshire.  I  saw  one  weaver  working  18  Northrop  looms. 
The  wages  paid  to  four  looms  weavers  varies  between  24  to  27 
marks  per  week. 

The  hours  of  labour  are  as  follows  :  — - 

Summer  Time — (3.15  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
1.15  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Winter  Time — 7.0    a.m.  to  12  noon. 
1.80  p.m.  to  0.15  p.m. 

I  asked  the  Director  to  what  he  attributed  the  success  of 
Germany  and  he  said  it  was  the  policy  of  tariffs.  I  then  asked 
him  this  question.  "  If  you  think  the  policy  of  tariffs  is  good 
for  Germany,  do  you  not  think  such  a  policy  wovild  be  equally 
beneficial  to  England  ? "  In  reply  he  said  he  had  visited 
England  a  great  number  of  times  and  he  thought  that  if 
England  adopted  tariffs  she  would  ruin  herself,  because  she 
was  rapidly  developing  into  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  Ger- 
many into  a  nation  of  producers.  I  thought  this  was  a  knock- 
out blow  to  me,  a  Lancashire  cotton  worker  from  whose  county 
they  learned  tbe  industry. 

After  bidding*  him  goodbye  we  journeyed  to  Frankfort  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  day  following  we  started  for 
lionie  passing  through  Cologne  and  on  to  Flushing  en  route  to 
London. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  that  a  great  many  falsehoods  have  been 
told  respecting  thei  conditions  of  the  German  worker,  especially 
respecting  the  number  of  unemployed. 

Every  town  has  its  Labour  Exchanges,  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  three,  and  we  Avere  told  that  statistics  could  only 
be  got  with  great  difficulty,  for  where  there  are  one  or  more 
Exchanges  in  one  town  a  worker  could  register  at  all.  For 
example,  a  town  has  three  Exchanges.  A  worker  could  register 
at  all  the  three,  thereby  appearing  on  the  registers  as  three 
iinemployedl  A  worker,  also,  though  employed  at  the  time 
could  register  his  name  with  a  view  to  improving  his  position. 
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THE    "DEAR    FOOD"    BOGIE. 

TJie  dear  food  bogie  is  anotlier  deliberate  falseliood,  as  it  is 
to  say  that  the  Gferuiaii  is  compelled  to  eat  horseflesh  and  black 
bread.  I  enquired  at  a  cafe  Avhilst  having  dinner  if  the  meat 
on  my  plate  was  horseflesh,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  head 
waiter  came  to  me  and  said  that  my  insinuations  would  not  be 
tolerated.  I  calmly  explained  my  jDOsition  and  w©  became 
friends,  and  he  told  me  that  not  one  single  cafe  or  restaurant 
in  the  whole  country  of  Germany  sold  horseflesh.  He  had 
been  a  waiter  in  London  and  spoke  with  experience  when  he 
said  that  more  horseflesh  was  used  in  England  than  in  Germany 
for  human  consumption. 

Viewing  conditions,  Avith  a  free  open  mind,  I  must  admit 
that  the  German  worker  is  in  a  fai"  better  position  to-day  than 
his  English  fellow.  I  saw  no  newsboys  in  the  sti-eet  nor  anyone 
selling  matches,  nor  did  I  hear  "  carry  your  bag,  sir?  "  at  the 
stations.  But  immediately  I  stepped  out  of  the  station  at 
London  Road,  Manchester,  I  was  at  once  asked  that  questix)n. 

I  cannot  close  better  than  by  saying  that  the  Germans  are 
our  inferiors  in  nothing,  our  superiors  in  many  things,  and  our 
great  commercial  rivals  in  all  things. 

Feed  Howard. 
Hawthorn  Terrace, 

Bolton  Road, 

Kearsley,  FaniAvorth. 


Report   by    A.    HOWARTH. 

On  Wednesday,  March  21st,  1910,  in  company  with  28 
fellow-workmen,  I  left  for  a  tour  through  the  manufacturing 
and  industrial  centres  of  the  German  Empire.  A  fine  passage 
from  Quoenborough  to  Flushing  brought  us  to  Dutch  territory, 
and  an  early  morning  run  through  the  fertile  lands  of  Holland 
gave  us  a]l  the  impression  that,  the  Dutch  people  do  not  allow 
any  land  to  remain  idle  but  cultivate  every  possible  inch  of  it. 
By  way  of  contrast,  let  aliyone  note  the  country  around  Queen- 
borough,  and  for  a  good  many  miles  inland  in  the  county 
Kent  or  of  Essex.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  similarity  of  soil, 
elevation  (or  lack  of  it),  etc.,  in  the  two  countries,  but  whilst 
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the  land  of  Holland  is  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  the  similar  land  in  Enj»land  is  nothing  but  a 
desert-like  place  which  sustains  a  few  sheep.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  here,  but  I  think  there  is  a  way  to  right  it,  that 
way  lying  through  the  gate  of  Tariff  Reform,  which  would 
offer  some  inducement  to  the  cultivators  of  land  to  better  them- 
selves through  the  meed  of  fairer  competition  which  a  new 
fiscal  system  would  give  them.  But  "  to  our  tale."  On 
Thursday  noon  we  arived  at  the  town  of  Elberfeld,  and,  after 
refreshing  ourselves,  commenced  our  investigations.  Those 
investigations  completely  confounded  and  refuted  all  my  ideas 
regarding  Germany  and  its  people.  Before  this  visit  I  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  stories  of  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  British  Government  re  the  downtrodden  conscription- 
blighted,  swine-and-horse-flesh-eating  German,  were  true. 
But  let  me  say  here  and  now,  that  no  more  damnable  libel  was 
ever  laid  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent,  industrious  people 
than  this,  and  the  men  who  gave  it  currency  ought  to  be 
hounded  out  of  anv  responsible  post  they  may  hold  in  tbis 
country  of  ours.  There  is  no  room  in  British  Cabinets  for  men 
who  will  on  any  and  all  occasions  deliberately  distort  the 
truth  to  serve  their  own  or  party  ends. 

ELBERFELD. 

Elberfeld,  with  Barmen,  is  a  great  industrial  centre,  which 
might  be  compared  with  a  town  like  Blackburn  or  Burnle}^. 
The  population  is  170,000,  and  there  are  fine  streets,  open 
spaces,  and  public  buildings.  We  made  a  special  point  of  com- 
paring prices  of  food,  clothing  etc.,  with  those  in  our  own  shops 
at  home,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  not  much  difference,  as 
instance  these  prices  of  commodities  which  I  give  below:  — 

White  bread,  2  lbs.  11  ozs.,  3d. 

Eggs,  10  for  7id. 

Boots  and  shoes,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 

Veal,  7d,  and  8d.  per  pound. 

Tea,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Clothing  much  about  the  same  in  all  articles. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  our  "  Free  Trade  "  friends 
re  the  cost  of  living  in  German  towns,  I  think  the  Tariff 
Reformers  have  an  answer  which  would  completely  shatter  the 
"arguments"  put  forth,  and  it" is  this:  — 

Take  a  shop  in  any  working-class  district  of  a  German 
town,  and  exactlv  reproduce  it  in  eveiy  bie:  town  in  Britain. 
Let  every  article  be  marked  as  they  are  in  Germany  (of  course. 
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transposing  the  currency)  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and 
all  his  stock-in-trade  copied  to  the  letter.  No  Fi-ee  Trade 
"argument''  could  live  for  five  minutes  against  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  idea  put  into  operation. 

From  Elbeifeld  we  went  on  to  Essen,  the  home  of  the 
famous  Krupp's   iron   and  steel  works. 

We  saw  the  workmen's  homes  and  many  children,  whom 
our  photographers  snapped.  Never  have  I  seen  such  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  of  children  in  a  workman's  district;  there  is 
certaiiily  no  crowd  to  be  found  in  industrial  England  to 
approach  it  in  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  apparel. 

In  the  aiternoon  we  went  out  to  the  village  home  of  the 
old  or  disabled  Krupp  workers,  and  found  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
place ;  another  Bournville,  but  quieter  and  more  serene  than 
that.  The  care  which.  Krupp's  exercise  for  their  workpeople 
is  proverbial,  and  we  were  fully  convinced  of  it  by  what  we  saw. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  the  Saturday,  March  24th,  we  went  on  to  Dusseldorf,  a 
beautiful  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Considering  that 
Dusseldorf  is  a  great  industrial  centre,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
buildings  and  streets  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  You 
might  think  you  were  in  Buxton,  Bournemouth  or  Harrogate, 
so  fine  and  scrupulously  clean  is  the  whole  place.  I  watched 
seven  plasterers  at  work  upon  the  entrance  to  a  new  theatre, 
and  although  the  "boss"  was  amongst  them,  every  man-jack 
of  th'cm  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  the  ''boss"  as  well. 

Here  is  a  mystery  which  I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  solve  in 
this  short  report,  viz.,  how  is  it  that  the  Germans  with,  nothing 
like  the  fiery  pace  which  has  become  natural  to  us,  can  make 
such  industrial  progress  as  we  know  they  have  made  duiing 
the  last  30  years?  We  found  some  unemployment  both  in 
Elberfcld,  Essen,  and  Dusseldorf,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
that  one  sees  it  here  at  home.  At  all  the  Labour  Exchanges 
we  visited  there  was  uon©  of  the  dirty,  hang-dog,  tramp-like 
appearance  about  the  a])plicants  which  you  see  here;  in  fact, 
most  of  them  were  smoking  cigars  whilst  they  waited  their  turn. 

BERLIN. 

From  Dusseldoif  we  got  to  Berlin  on  the  Sunday  and  drove 
round  the  capital;  we  saw  the  Emperor  leaving  church  on  our 
way      There  was  no  loud  cheering;  just  a  quiet  lifting  of  kats, 
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no  more,  but  no  one  could  fail  to  see  the  reverence  for  their 
king  reflected  on  every  face  there.  In  the  afternoon  we  found 
the  slums  of  Berlin,  and  mean-looking  houses  they  were,  hut, 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  inside  of  them  were  spotlessly  clean. 
No  dirty  nauseating  smell  met  you  at  the  door  such  as  you 
encounter  in  the  slums  of  old  England ;  in  fact,  frugality  and 
cleanliness  are  the  base  upon  which  the  German  Empire  rests, 
and  it  is  securely  founded.  You  cannot  see  an  unkempt  frowsy- 
haired  woman  in  those  slums,  and  to  me  it  was  something  of  a 
marvel.  You  find  no  street  pests  here;  no  match  sellers,  or 
toy  vendors  with  their  piteous  whine  and  sniffle. 

However  poor  a  German  housewife  may  be,  cleanliness  is 
07ie  of  her  gods.  I  saw  two  or  three  hundred  children  at  a 
fair  ground  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  and  although  it  was  in 
a  workers'  district,  there  were  no  signs  of  destitution.  This 
speaks  volumes,  for,  though  the  grown-up  people  may  hide  their 
condition,  the  children  cannot,  and  they  told  tbe  story  of 
German  prosperity.  From  Berlin  we  went  on  to  Nuremberg, 
Leipzig,  E-eutlingen,  Stuttgart,  Fiankfort  and  Cologne,  and 
what  we  saw  in  these  places  only  con  finned  our  previous  con- 
clusions. At  Reutlingen  a  small  party  of  us  who  are  in  the 
cotton  trade  were  shown  over  the  beautiful  model  village  and 
the  magnificent  factories  of  Ijlrich  Gminder  and  Co.  What 
we  saw  there  convinced  us  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Germans  will  stand  equal  with  us  in  everything  appertain- 
ing to  the  cotton  trade.  Equipped  with  all  the  best  machinery 
that  the  world  can  produce,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  ere  the 
German  spinner  and  weaver  'attains  the  standard  of  excellence 
Avhich  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Lancashire  operative.  Here 
is  a  town  of  25,000  people,  mainly  dependent  on  th©  work  of 
the  Gminder  Mills,  and  unemployment  or  poverty  is  unknown. 
Can  you  point  to  a  single  town  in  England  of  such  magnitude 
and  say  the  same  about  that  ? 

COTTON    MILLS. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  re  the  town  of  Reutlingen  and  the 
Gminder  Mills :  — 

2,600  Avorkpeople'  in  the  mills. 

42,000  ring  spindles  spinning  medium  counts. 

2,600  looms,  both  automatic  (Northrop)  and 
otherwise. 

Hours  of  labour,  57  per  week. 

Increase  of  wages  during  the  last'  ten  years, 
20  per  cent. 

Decrease  of  hours  of  labour  in  two  years,  8  per  cent. 

Increase  of  production  in  two  years,  10  per  cent. 
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111  1850  the  firm  stai-ted  with  50  looms  and  to-day  thev  have 
not  only  the  mills  at  Reutlingen,  but  mills  containing  60,000 
nnile  spindles  some  miles  away.  Every  yard  of  cloth  they  turn 
out  is  for  the  home  trade;  none  for  export. 

THE    MODEL    VILLAGE. 

In  the  model  villacre  there  are  300  workers,  or  900  in 
all,  and  a  lovely  place  it  is.  All  the  land  and  houses  belong 
to  the  firm,  and  there  are  three,  four,  five  and  six  roomed 
houses.  The  lowest  rent  is  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  thi-^e- 
roomed  house,  rising  to  4s.  per  week  for  the  six-roomed  one. 
This  is  the  net  rent,  as  the  firm  pay  all  rates  to  the  extent  of 
75.000  marks  per  yeer.  There  is  a  beautiful  litt'e  school  for 
infants  from  two  to  six,  and  forty  of  them  attend  it  daily. 
These  are  mainly  the  children  of  women  workers  in  the  mill, 
and  they  are  in  the  charge  of  two  certificated  teachers.  The 
education  is  secular. 

The  firm  are  about  to  build  a  larger  creche  for  the  same 
purjiose. 

The  Avorkpeople  have  their  own  co-operative  society  which. 
pays  a  dividend  of  1'20  m.  per  20  marks,  roughly  Is.  2d.  per 
])ound  sterling. 

Prices  were  very  similar  to  ours,  though  beef  (T^d.), 
pork  (8d.),  and  veal  (S^d-)  '"'ere  below  our  prices. 

225  lbs  Coal  (2  cwts.)       ...  2s.  6d. 

Brown  Bread  ...  ...  5fd.  for  4^  lbs. 

White  Bread  3^.  for  21  lbs. 

Tea Is.  6i.  per  lb. 

Cocoa  ...  ...  ..  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

Coffee  Is    31  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

So  much  for  Heutlingen,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  live 
with  me  a  long  time. 

A    CONTRAST. 

Coming  back  to  London,  and  them  on  to  Manchester,  one 
could  not  hel])  contrasting  these  cities  with  those  we  had  left 
behind  us,  and  we  lose  tremendously  by  the  comparison.  Our 
coal  fires  may  look  cosier,  but  the  German  method  of  steam 
heating  is  far  better  than  ours,  and  the  sooner  we  adopt  their 
system  the  purer  and  cleaner  our  great  cities  Avill  become.  That 
is  one  thing  we  might  saicly  copy  to  advantage,  and  there  are 
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others,  the  greatest  of  which  is  to  provide  work  for  our  people 
by  a  wise  and  scientific  system  which  fosters  trade  and  makes 
for  a  continuity  of  employment. 

That  system  is  embodied  in  the  Tariff  Reform  proposals, 
and  it  rests  with  the  British  people  to  put  them  into  operation. 

May  that  be  in  the  near  future. 

A.   HOWARTH. 

48,  Carter  Street, 

Burnley. 


Report    by   A.    HUNTER. 

During  the  whole  tour,  which  embraced  Elberfeld,  Essen, 
Dusseldorf,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort 
and  Cologne,  I  never  saw  a  drunken  man,  a  barefooted  child  nor 
a  single  beggar,  and,  compared  with  the  ghastly  tragedy  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  London,  with  their  squalid 
courts,  filled  with  squalid  human  beings,  it  was  a  heartfelt  relief 
and  a  sincere  pleasure  to  behold.  The  general  air  of  prosperity 
in  every  direction  was  amazing,  and  calls  for  very  serious 
thought  by  all  people  in  this  country  who  are  anxious  for  its 
welfare. 

Some  may  reasonably  doubt  if  all  this  wonderful  progress 
has  been  and  is  due  to  Grermany's  protective  tariffs,  but  one 
thing  is  abundantly  clear,  and  that  is  that  it  is  only  since  the 
imposition  of  scientific  tariffs  in  Germany  that  it  has  developed 
so  astoundingly.  For  instance,  at  Elberfeld,  Nuremberg  and 
Dusseldorf,  towns  of  over  200,000  inhabitants,  there  were  prac- 
tically no  unemployed  men  ! 

I  visited  the  poorest  quarter  in  each  town  and  found  com- 
parative poverty,  but  no  squalor,  and  I  could  undertake  to  pro- 
duce more  undiluted  miseiy  and  sheer  wretchedness  in  one  hour 
from  Ancoats  in  Manchester,  than  any  person  could  in  all  the 
German  towns  I  have  indicated.  Surely  here  is  food  for 
thought. 

Dusseldorf  is  a  charming  city.  Indeed,  all  the  German 
towns  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance,  and  the  system  of  town 
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planuiiig  should  be  au  object  lesson  to  our  own  people,  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  live 
are  superior  iii  most  respects  to  those  at  home.  Generally 
si>eakiiig-,  I  found  the  cost  of  foodstuifs  to  be  much  the  same  as 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  standardised  reckoning 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  parallel 
prices.  For  instance,  the  price  of  the  various  makes  and  quali- 
ties of  German  rye  and  wheaten  bread  differ  in  many  towns,  just 
as  the  price  of  our  4-pound  loaf  differs  in  the  east  and  west  of 
Loudon  ;  l)ut,  on  the  whole,  the  cost  of  living  is  not  greater  than 
in  Britain.  Before  18T0  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  tlie  people  in 
Germany  did  live  on  very  coarse  fare;  but  the  whole  outlook  and 
conditions  have  been  changed  during  the  past  thirty  years,  a 
point  some  people  in  this  country  are  apt  to  overlook.  It  is 
simply  untrue  to  say  that  the  German  workpeople  live  on  black 
bread  and  offal,  and  it  must  be  their  wonderful  good-nature  that 
thov  have  allowed  such  statements  to  pass  without  strong  protest. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  German  social  life  that  did  not 
appeal  to. me,  but  so  far  as  the  general  average  of  comfort  among 
the  working  people  is  concerned,  we  have  a  very  great  deal  to 
learn.  Every  inch  of  land  seems  to  be  cultivated,  and  none  is 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,  a  contrast  of  a  melancholy  character  when 
Ave  consi<Ier  what  is  ha]3pening  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
land,  and  the  emigration  of  our  best  husbandmen  to  protected 
countries.  The  unskilled  labourer  in  Germany  is  much  better 
off  than  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  regularity  of 
employment,  plus  his  invalidity  and  sickness  insurance,  but  the 
average  skilled  artisan  in  Germany  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
compare  favourably  with  ours — he  seems  to  lack  initiative,  and 
certainly  his  wages  are  generally  below  the  craftsmen  in  this 
country ;  but  he  has  regular  employment  and  the  tendency  is 
for  wages  to  rise,  whereas  our  workmen's  wages  tend  to  fall. 

The  quality  of  the  British  workman  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best,  but  he  is  apt  to  deteriorate  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment. •  Any  fiscal  system  which  will  imnrove  his  condition  in 
that  resi)ect  and  remove  the  haunting  fear  of  the  workhouse  for 
ever  from  his  mind  is,  T  submit,  at  least  worthy  of  his  earnest 
consideration. 

A.    HUMER. 

loa,  Hanover  Hoad,. 
Willesden, 

London ,  '^.W. 
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Report   by  A.  J.   HUTSON. 

In  presenting  my  report  I  should  first  like  to  give  the  result  . 
of  my  investigations  as  they  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
mo  in  general  terms  :  — 

rirstl}',  I  was  struck  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  that  we  met.  I  did  not  see  any  evidences 
of  the  extreme  poverty  and  hopelessness  so  common  in  our  OAvn 
country.  All  were  well  and  neatly  dressed.  The  children 
especially  appealed  to  me.  No^ne  were  untidy  or  ragged  even 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  towns.  All  appeared  well  fed 
and  happy  and  well  cared  for.  I  did  not  see  any  child,  man, 
or  woman  with  untidy  boots.  All  were  well  shod.  In  shoxt, 
there  was  no'  evidence  of  the  extreme  povert}^  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  O'Ur  own  country.  I  could  show  more 
poverty  and  wretchedness  in  one  street  in  Lambeth  than  I  could 
find  after  an  honest  effort  to  discover  it  in  all  the  towns  we 
visited. 

Secondly,  as  we  approached  each  town  by  train  I  care- 
fully observed  from  the  carriage  windows  the  extensions 
of  each  town  as  they  were  going  on.  In  each  case  new 
workshops  and  factories  were  being  built  and  other  factories 
being  enlarged.  Xew  houses  were  being  erected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  no  one  visiting  Germany  can  deny  the  marvellous  , 
prosperity  of  the  building  trade  there.  Having  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  building  trade  myself,  and  having  worked  in  London 
for  over  twenty  years  at  my  trade  as  a  journeyman,  and  know- 
ing the  conditions  prevailing  here,  I  was  simply  astounded  at 
the  great  activity  of  the  building  trade  in  every  part  of 
Germany  Ave  visited. 

Thirdly,  I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  empty  shops  in  all 
the  towns,  surely  one  of  the  most  important  signs  of  prosperity. 
I  saw  more  empty  shops  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Ro'ad  the 
day  I  returned  than  I  did  in  all  the  toAvns  we  visited. 

Fourthly,  the  absence  of  English  goods  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  shops  was  most  striking.  Only  the  specialties  of  certain 
well-known  English  firms  could  be  purchased.  The  German 
evidently  believes  in  supporting  his  own  countryman's  labour. 
The  streets,  even  of  the  industrial  to-wns,  are  clean  and  well 
kept.  There  is  practically  no  squalor  and  filth,  which  is  such 
a  ])ainful  feature  of  English  industrial  towns. 

I  now  give  the  results  of  my  investigatioais.  Being  a 
worker  in  the  building  trade  in  England,  I  naturally  felt  mO'st 
interest  in  comparing  conditions  in  this  particular  trade  in  both 
countries. 
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ELBERFELD. 

In  Elherfeld  I  w^nt  into  a  building  in  course  of  erection 
and  veiy  near  c<)ui])letion.  Tlie  -workmanship  was  as  good  as 
anything  I  have  seen  in  England.  I  spoke  to  the  employer, 
who  could  speak  English.  In  tlu>  room  were  four  house- 
painters  at  work.  One  of  these  painters  could  also  speak 
English,  and  I  also  conversed  with  him. 

I  was  informed  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  painters  was  S^d. 
per  hour,  with  a  nine  hours  day,  working  Saturdays  the  same 
time,  making  54  hours  per  week  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
the  hours  were  seven  per  day.  Three  out  of  the  four  men  were 
trade  unionists.  All  had  been  apprenticed.  None  were 
allowed  to  work  as  house-painters  unless  auprenticed  to  the 
trade.  IS^ot  one  of  these  men  had  been  unemployed  for  a  single 
day  since  finishing  their  apprenticeship. 

As  one  who  has  worked  as  a  house-painter  in  England,  I 
know  how  different  are  the  conditions  in  England. 

The  wages  given  to  me  of  the  carpenters  was  9d.  per  hour; 
plumbers,  O^d.  ])er  hour.  The  same  conditions  obtaining.  The 
employer  said  that  in  his  opinion  all  who  were  willing  and  able 
could  obtain  employment. 

DUSSELDORF. 

In  Dusseldorf  I  visited  the  Labo\ir  Exchange,  the  director 
being  H.  Jonen. 

This  Exchange  is  run  by  a  committee  of  workmen  and 
employers.  The  president  is  an  employer  and  the  vice-president 
a  workman,  a  committee  half  of  workmen  and  half  employers, 
running  the  Exchange.  We  wei-e  given  every  opportunity  of 
investigation. 

We  were  told  that  men  registered  themselves  for  employ- 
ment even  whilst  at  work,  so  as  to  obtain  better  jobs. 

Herr  Jonen  said  that  in  his  opinion  employment  was  veiy 
good  indeed.  There  was  very  often  a  difficulty  in  supplying 
enough  men  to  fill  the  vacant  situations.  We  talked  to  the 
men  who  were  api)lying  for  situations,  and  were  struck  by  their 
api^earance.  In  most  cases  they  Avere  smoking  cigars.  They 
informed  us  that  they  would  not  take  the  first  job  that  was 
oifered,  as  a  good  man  could  always  pick  aiid  choose  his  job. 

BERLIN. 

In  Berlin  I  went  to  Happoldts  Bierhaller  for  dinner  on  the 
Easter  Monday.     It  is  one  of  the  usual  eating-houses  of  the 
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poorest  of  the  German  workmen.  Everything  was  scrupulously 
clean  and  well  served.  I  had  soup  and  bread,  beefsteak, 
potatoes  arid  cabbage,  a  ])udding,  and  bottle  of  mineral  wat^er. 
This  cost  ()b  pfennig. 

The  following  prices  of  articles  displayed  in  shop  vviudows 
of  goods  may  be  (;f  interest.  They  are  taken  from  all  towns 
we  visited-,  and  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  these  towns.  The 
only  article  I  could  discover  dearer  in  Germany  than  in 
England  was  neckties. 

ELBERFELD,  KONIGSTRASSE. 


Cigars 

10  for  6d. 

Bacon 

17  ozs 

.  Is.   (no  bone). 

Suet 

17     „ 

8d. 

Po-k 

17    „ 

8d.          „ 

Brisket  of  Beef 

17    ,. 

8d. 

Cheese 

17    ,. 

8d. 

Shoes 

2s.  6c 

1.  per  pair. 

Boots 

'.'.'.  8s..  7s. 

9d.,  6s 

.  9d,,  OS.  6d.  per  pair 

Wallpaper   ... 

...   2id.  an 

d  3hd. 

per  piece,  and  so  on. 

ESSEN. 

Bread,  several  va' 

rieties — 

Five  small  rolL 

3  White  Br'ead   ... 

10  pf. 

4  lb.  4  oz.  White  and  Eye 

6d. 

Cigars 

10  for  5d. 

Beef 

17  ozs.  8d. 

Pork 

17    „     8d. 

Oranges  (GO,  70, 

80) 

Is. 

Milk,  Glass  of  Hot 

60  pf. 

Clothes        16s.,  17s.,  18s.,  19s.,  20s.  per  suit. 

BERLIN. 

Bread  at  various  prices — 

Five  rolls,  White  id. 

4  lb.  4  ozs.  White  and  Rye    ...  bid. 

Suits  of  Clothes    ...  ...  ...  17s.,  ISs.,  19s.  per  suit. 

In  each  tovrn  we  went  prices  were  about  the  same,  and  I 
have  no  hesitatio'n  in  saying  that  living  is  cheaper  in  Germany 
than  in  London,  and  certainly  moTe  varied.  Co^nditions  of 
labour  are  certainly  better;  employment  is  easier  to  obtain,  and 
much  mcro  permanent  than  in  England.  The  workers  cer- 
tainly do  not  work  so  hard,  and  in  my  own  trade  wages  are 
hiffher  than  in  England. 
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lu  conclusion,  I  must  say  tliat  if  poverty  does  exist  in  Ger- 
many, they  mo-st  successfully  conceal  it.  And  speaking  as  a 
workman,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  English  working 
classes  get  the  opportunity  to  become  as  evidently  prosperous  as 
tlie  German  workers  are. 

A.   J.  HUTSON. 

84,  Knowles  Eoad,  Streatham,  May  2,  1910. 


Report    by    J.     KERFOOT. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH    24,    1910. 

The  first  town  visited  was  Elberfeld,  the  centre  of  the 
textile  industries.  We  foimd  it  quite  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.  The  public  building-s,  shops,  dAvelling  houses,  electric 
trams  and  electric  overhead  railway  (placed  very  ecj^nomically 
along  the  length  of  the  river  cr  brook  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  town)  were  the  chief  features  to  strike  the  eye  at  every 
turn. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  were  visited  and  introductions 
obtained  to  operative  textile  woTkers,  and  from  evidence 
obtained,  we  are  positive  the  workers  in  this  town  are  well  off, 
and  poverty  through  lack  O'f  work  is  unknown,  but  it,  must  be 
recorded  that  a  section  of  the  workers,  viz.,  the  bleachers  and 
dyers  were  on  strike  to  obtain  shorter  hours  of  labour,  a  con- 
cession recently  granted  to'  female  textile  workers;  900  workers 
were  involved  in  the  dispute,  which  had  been  in  operation  eight 
weeks.  All  the  strikers  were  in  receipt  of  pay  from,  their  union 
funds. 

GOOD    FRIDAY,    MARCH    25,    1910.-ESSEN. 

To-day  vve  visited  Essen.  The  above  remarks  on  the  general 
aspect  of  Elberfeld  will  a^^^ly  to  Essen.  It  being  a  holiday,  all 
was  quiet.  We  visited  that  section  of  the  town  Avhere  ihe  great 
Krupj)  works  are  situated,  employing  32,000  workmen,  and  were 
greatly  amazed  at  the  number  and  size  of  the  various  workshops 
and  warehouses,  etc. 

The  streets  where  the  workmeii  resided  Avere  orderly,  jind  the 
liouses  clean  and  substantially  built,  whilst  happy,  chubby, 
(dean  and  well  dressetl  children  were  seen  playing  about,  very 
different  in  their  appearance  to  similar  working-class  children 
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seen  in  tlie  districts  of  nnr  manufacturing  towns.  Here  we  got 
in  toucli  with  the  Metal  Workers'  Society  Officials,  and  were 
informed  that  scarcity  of  w-ork  was  unknown.  All  apprentices 
were  found  work  when  their  time  was  up.  The  average  wage 
for  all  workers  is  oOs.  per  week. 

We  had  tea  at  a  cafe  and  very  nearly  got  into  trouble  by 
asking  a  waiter  if  the  meat  was  horseflesh.  We  were 
indignantly  informed  that  the  Germans  were  more  particular 
in  what  they  eat  than  the  English,  and  that  nO'  public  hotel  or 
cafe  in  the  country  dare  put  horseflesh  before  ^heir  patrons. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH    26,    1910.-DUSSELDORF. 

Diisseldorf  was  next  visited,  a  great  centre  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  This  town  beat  the  others  for  excellently 
arranged  streets,  yliops  and  buildings,  etc.  Being  situated  on 
tho  Ehine,  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  abounded,  one  large  boat 
being  seen  unloading  cotton  bales,  which  Avere  placed  in  railway 
waggons  near  tho  dock  side. 

The  Labour  Exchange  was  visited,  but  very  few  names  were 
on  the  books,  two  persons  were  seen  there  out  of  work,  one  well 
dressed  with  a  white  linen  collar  and  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
other  was  a  foreigner,  stated  to  be  a  Pole,  and  we  understood 
all  nationalities  were  given  free  advice  and  assistance  at  all  the 
Labour  Bureaux  in  riermany. 

SUNDAY,    MARCH    27,    1910. -BERLIN. 

This  was  spent  in  Berlin  after  eight  hours  very  comfortable 
railway  travelling.  It  is  a  splendid  city,  and  we  viewed  it  on 
a  two  hours'  ride  on  a  motor  omnibus  (after  breakfast),  the 
highest  class  and  lowest  parts  of  the  town  being  visited.  The 
Geiman  Emperor  was  seen  leaving  church. 

The  working  class  portions  of  the  city  are  let  out  in  flats  of 
two,  three,  four,  to  six  rooms,  according  to  means  and  require- 
ments, the  houses  or  tenements  being  four  or  five  stories  high, 
and  many  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  outside  terraces  look- 
ing u])€n  the  streets  below,  which  were  very  clean  and  smoothly 
paved  with  concrete  throughout  the  city. 

Sunday  is  spent  in  the  usual  continental  fashion,  as  a  day  of 
recreation,  and  restaurants  are  largely  patronised 

MONDAY,    MARCH    28,    1910.     IN     BERLIN. 

Our  party  split  into  sections,  two  of  us  went  on  slumming 
excursions  ;  Alexander  Platz  being  booked  as  the  most  working- 
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class  section  of  the  city.  It  was  soon  found,  and  we  tramped 
up  and  down  the  various  streets  for  four  hours,  Looking  for  poor 
down-tr;jal(k>n  Germans,  and  found  none. 

We  dined  in  a  working-chiss  restaurant,  where  a  cup  of 
cotioe,  tea,  cocoa,  or  milk  cost  5  pfennigs,  or  |d.  per  cup. 
Fish,  flesh  or  eggs,  was  provided  for  25  pfennigs,  or  3d.  The 
place  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  food  was  well  served  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Clothing  was  cheaper  than  in  most  English 
cities;  workmen's  caps  were  as  low  as  25  pfennigs,  or  3d.,  and 
suits  of  good  quality  and  style,  17  marks,  or  shillings.  Butter 
was  Is.  per  German  lb.  of  18  ozs.,  and  of  first-class  qiiality ;  veal 
9d.  per  lb.  of  18  ozs.,  and  pork  the  same  price;  eggs  10  for 
50  pfennigs,  or  6d ;  the  best  new  laid  being  10  for  8d.  Shirts, 
stockings,  bon-ts,  etc.,  were  similar  in  price  to  our  own  large 
towns.  The  national  brown  bread  was  sold  in  all  sizes  of  loaves 
here,  one  weighing  over  4  German  lbs.,  or  4|  English  lbs.,  on 
sale,  50  pfennigs,  or  6d.,  a  similar  loaf  of  white  bread  being 
(iO  pfennigs  (about  Td.). 

Not  a  single  beo'O'ar  was  to  be  found,  and  only  one  street 
haAvker  was  seen  in  the  whole  city,  offering  postcards,  and  he 
was  a  Avell  dressed  old  man  wearing  a  clean  collar  and  tie. 
Horsemeat  shops  were  sought  for  evervwheie.  but  none  could  be 
found. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH    29,    lOtO.-LEiPZIG 

Tuesday  forenoon  in  Berlin  was  spent  amongst  the  various 
Labour  J^xchanges,  the  one  we  visited  being  noted  for  register- 
ing unskilled  labour.  Here  we  found  aboait  150  well  dressed 
men  and  boys  or  youths,  pleasantly  occupied  in  playing  cards, 
draughts  and  dominoes,  many  smoking  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
We  were  informed  fully  on  the  system  of  working  these  ex- 
changes, which  differ  in  some  respects  froni  our  own,  and  some 
of  them  appear  to'  be  under  the'  control  of  the  Trade  I  nion 
officials  and  subsidised  by  the  Municipality  or  the  State. 
Labourers  earn  24  to  27  marks  or  shillings  per  week,  carters  30s. 
per  week.  They  had  about  300  names  on  their  books,  and  as  a 
rule  decent  workers  were  never  out  of  work  more  than  two 
weeks,  thus  showing  there  was  no'  great  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. In  fact,  the  men  appeared  to  treat  being  out  of 
work  as  a  few  davs  holiday.  Hours  worked  by  these  people 
varied  from  54  to  GO  hours  per  week  according  to'  the  trade  they 
were  occupied  in. 

We  arrived  at  Leipzig  late  in  the  afternoon  after  a  few  hours' 
journev,  and  after  tea  we  strolled  round  the  city,  which 
reminded  me  more  of  Manchester  than  the  other  towns  visited. 
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The  workpeople  were  going  liome  from  work,  some  carrying 
tools,  otliers  wheeling  tools  and  implements  in  lightly  con- 
structed foinvwheel  hand  carts  or  buggies,  and  we  saw  here  for 
the  first  time  powerful  looking  dogs  harnessed  to  their  hand 
carts  and  assisting  the  meu  to  take  their  step  ladders,  picks, 
spades  and  other  tools  home.  It  appeared  to  me  a  more 
sensioie  arrangement  than  letting  the  man  be  the  chief  beast 
oi  burden  as  in  our  country,  whilst  the  dog  acts  the  part  of  the 
"  gentleman  of  leisure."  All  these  workpeople  were  respectably 
dressed,  and  most  of  them  who  carried  tools,  etc.,  appeared 
happY,  clean  and  contented.  We  spent  the  evening  in  the 
working-class  quarters,  visiting  the  beer  gardens  or  restaurants 
and  dancing  linlls,  where  very  good  recreation  and  amusement 
were  provided  for  all  at  very  cheap  rates. 

The  town  was  well  worthy  a  visit,  and  man^^  historical  old 
German  buildings  and  universities,  etc.,  were  much  admired. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    30,    19iO.-NUREMBERG. 

After  dinner  we  journeyed  to  JSTuremberg,  and  arrived  there 
about  9.15  p.m.,  snow  falling  a  great  part  of  the  time  obstructed 
our  view  of  what  generally  ap])eared  well  cultivated  land  all 
alo'Ug  the  route,  aiid  throughout  the  whole  of  our  tour  waste 
land  wasnever  seen,  even  pasturage  about  the  railway  line  was 
scarcely  observed,  fir  or  pine  forests,  ploughed  fields,  market 
gardens,  orchards,  with  pleasant  looking  villages  and  towns 
were  the  general  features  of  the  laiidscape. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH    31,    1910. 

We  spent  a  full  day  in  Nuremberg,  a  very  old-fashioned 
town,  Avith  many  crooked  streets,  large  quaint  looking  houses, 
some  very  old,  and  many  quite  new  or  fresh  looking,  very  pretty 
and  tastefully  arranged  sliops ;  old  fortresses,  cluirches,  public 
buildings  and  monuments  abounded,  in  fact,  a  general  air  of 
luxury  and  prosj)erity  pervaded  the  place.  There  may  be  such 
places  in  England,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and 
the  town  was  worthy  of  a  visit.  Most  of  us  were  so  busy  enjoy- 
ing the  sights,  that  we  forgot  the  object  of  O'Ur  visit,  others 
looked  in  at  all  kinds  of  workshops  and  outlandish  places  for 
poverty,  dirt  and  misery,  but  such  things  were  unknown  and 
never  found. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    1,    1910.- STUTTGART. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  Stuttgart,  after  a  four  hours  journey 
from  Nuremberg.  The  morning  was  cold,  snow  being  seen  for 
many  miles  along  the  route.     This  town  is  almost  equal  tO'  the 
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latter.  After  dinner,  some  of  our  members  visited  tlie  Cliamber 
of  Commerce,  and  obtained  valuable  information  and  intro- 
ductions to  business  firms,  afterwards  a  plan  of  action  v^Uo 
adopted  and  our  party  split  up  in  sections  to  investigate  various 
workshops.  The  party  I  was  drafted  into  was  to  visit  a  cotton 
mill  on  Saturday  morning. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    2,    1910.-REUTLINGEN- 
COTTON    MILLS. 

I  found  about  eig'lit  Lancaskire  workers  en  route  for  the 
town  of  Ileutlingen,  1^  hours'  journey  away,  a  town  containing 
28,000  people.  The  social  and  working  conditions  of  the  cotton 
operatives  appeared  much  better  than  anything  seen  in  our 
Lancashire  cotton  towns,  and  will  be  fully  dealt  with  by  other 
delegates.  With  regard  to  the  mill,  we  were  first  taken  through 
the  raw  cotton  warehouse,  where  about  2,000  bales  of  500  lbs. 
each  of  the  best  Texas  cotton  were  piled  up,  the  firm  being 
assured  of  many  months'  supply  of  the  raw  material,  the  value  of 
which  will  no  doubt  enormousl\-  increase  in  price  during  the 
next  few  months  on  account  of  the  short  supply  obtainable  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  Avere  informed  the  staple 
averaged  Ij  inches,  and  would  spin  up  to  50s  twist  Lancashire 
counts.  The  boiler  house  was  visited,  and  the  boilers  were 
Avorking  at  190  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  fitted  with  super- 
heaters and  Green's  economisers,  the  Avliole  working  very 
efficiently  and  giving  very  little  trouble ;  all  German  make. 
Tlie  engine  house  next  occupied  our  attention.  It  was 
a  large,  well-lighted  room,  Avith  a  pair  of  first-class  engines 
running  at  78  rcA'olutions  per  minute,  with  rope  dri\'ing  for  the 
dift'erent  rooms  in  the  mill.  A  A-entilating  fan  was  driven  from 
the  engine  house,  and  supplied  Avarm  fresh  air  to  tlie  different 
7'ooms  in  the  mill  wlien  required.  The  pulling  or  cotton  open- 
ing machines  and  six  large  cotton  bins  Avere  in  use,  the  bins 
being  filled  Avith  mixed  cotton  and  carrying  lattices  arranged. 
The  machinery  was  supplied  from  HoAvard  and  Bullouglis, 
Accrington,  Lancashire,  and  a  small  modern  Avaste  breaking- 
machine  from  Brooks  and  Doxeys,  Manchester,  was  also  at  Avork. 

In  the  card  room,  the  above  firms,  along  Avith  Tweedale.and 
Smalleys,  Castleton,  Lancashire,  supplied  all  the  machinery 
here,  which  was  of  recent  make  and  in  first-class  working  order. 
Tbe  ring  spinning  room  Avas  next  visited,  containing  40,000 
spinning  spindles,  lialf  of  them  from  the  last  firm  mentioned, 
and  the  othei'  half  supplied  by  a"  German  firm.  All  the  work- 
manship and  production  from  the  mill,  employing  none  but 
German  AA-orkpeople,  were  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  any 
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thing  to  b©  found  in  Lancashire.  Samples  of  the  raw  cotton 
nsed  and  the  finished  yarns  40s  counts  were  obtained  for  future 
iise  if  required.  The  weaving  shed  contained  2,000  looms,  one 
half  making  a  first  class  cloth  similar  to  the  best  class  of 
Burnley  goods,  the  weavers  attending  two,  three  and  four  looms 
each  as  in  Lancashire.  The  other  half  of  the  shed  was  fitted 
with  modern  automatic  Northrop  looms,  running  during  the 
meal  time  with  very  fevv  attendants.  At  ordinary  times  one 
operative  attends  12  to  18  looms  The  other  workshops  being 
then,  stopped  for  Ij  hours  for  dinner,  we  did  not  see  the  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  departments,  and  took  our  leave  after  thanking 
the  manager  for  his  kindness.  We  then  returned  tO'  Stuttgart, 
and  after  dining  set  off  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  party  at 
Frankfort. 

SUNDAY,    APRIL    3,    1910.-COLOGNE. 

At  Frankfort  until  after  breakfast,  another  splendid  town 
fit  to  be  the  capital  city  of  any  nation. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  spent  in  Cologne,  another  of  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  town  with  many  narrow  winding  streets  and 
grand  buildings,  shops  and  cathedrals.  At  5. -JO  we  entrained 
to  the  German  frontier,  crossed  Holland,  and  caught  the  mid- 
night boat  from  Flushing  to  Queenborough,  arriving  in 
London  at  8  a.m.  Monday,  April  4th,  1910.  I  caught  the  i0.30 
express  to  Manchester,  arriving  home  at  3.30,  much  enlightened 
and  able  to  refute  from  personal  observations  the  slanderous 
lies  recently  told  nboiit  the  "  down-trodden  German  work- 
people." 

J.  Keefoot. 

Hibbert  Lane, 

Marple,  Cheshire. 


Report   by  J.  S.   KILNER. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  disparagement  of 
Germany  and  its  people  by  responsible  men  downwards,  as  to 
I  he  economic  and  social  conditions  of  our  near  neighbours 
across  the  North  Sea,  that  an  unbiassed  yet  receptive  mind 
would   be  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  Germany  was  a 
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land  of  misery  and  degradation.  I  have  had  my  doubts  at 
times,  for  I  was  not  then  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  con- 
ditions of  tl)o  people.  Now,  after  a  pleasant  hnt  all  too  brief 
sojourn  in  Germany,  I  can  testify  to  the  wilful — I  can  say 
deliberate — misrepresentation  by  certain  people  of  conditions 
as  they  obtain  in  Germany.  The  Germans  no  more  exist  or 
live  on  horse-flesh  than  the  British  working-classes  exist  on 
winkles;  in  fact,  we  found  considerable  difficulty  in  searching 
out  solitary  establishments  which  purveyed  horse-flesh,  and 
these  same  places  are  compelled  by  law  to  exhibit  a  horse- 
head  sign  at  the  door.  Again,  over-zealous  enquiries  in  this 
direction  almost  led  us  into  difficulty  and  trouble,  for  we  found 
the  Germans  keenly  resented  the  unenviable  character  given 
them  bv  a  certain  British  statesman. 

"  BLACK    BREAD." 

With  regard  to  so-called  black  bread.  It  seems  ironical, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  blackest  ''  pumpernickel  " 
is  the  veiy  dearest  bread  and,  furthermore,  cannot  be  obtained 
at  all  times.  There  are  other  "  degrees  "  of  bread,  some  part 
rye,  some  whole  rye,  and  these  darker  breads  are  most  cer- 
tainly palatable  as  well  as  nutritious.  All  these  classes  of 
breads,  excepting  pumpernickel,  which  must  be  specially  asked 
for,  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  all  the  first-class  cafes 
and  restaurants,  besides  being  for  sale  in  the  shops. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  story  about  Germany  and  horse- 
flesh and  black  bread  is  a  huge  humbug,  and  may,  if  persisted 
in  bv  responsible  persons,  lead  us,  as  a  nation,  into  serious 
trouble.  In  conversation  with  many  Germans  one  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  such  a  contingency  as  very  feasible-  and  quite 
possible. 

That  Germany  is  in  advance  of  us  socially  cannot  be  dis- 
puted with  accurac3^  You  find  very  few  drunken  men, 
isolated  instances  here  and  there;  few  deformed  persons  to 
speak  of;  and  the  people  generally  show  no  signs  of  pinch  and 
hunger.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  like  the  squalor  such  as  we 
are,  alas,  too  familiar  with  in  our  own  land.  You  may  note 
cases  Avhere  people  are  shabbily  dressed,  but  their  faces  betray 
no  signs  of  sxiifering  from  insufficient  food  or  want  of  clothing. 

Civility  and  urbanity  are  met  with  almost  everywhere. 

Food  is  no  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  England;  and  that 
clothing  is  perhaps  cheaper  in  Germany  than  here  I  have  pro- 
cured ample  evidence  to  prove  the  contention.     I  have  taken 
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prices  from  shop  wiildows  in  Elberfeld,  and  practically  veri- 
fied every  price  I  took  by  observations  in  all  the  towns  we 
visited.  For  iastance  A.  Stursburg,  Shud  (Shoe)  Markt,  Konig 
Strasse,  Elberfeld,  quotes:  — 

m.pf.  ra.pf. 

Ladies'  Shoes  ...  ...  5.65  to  8.25 

Men's  Boots  6.90  to  10.45 

Splendid  up-to-date  Browns  10.85  highest  price. 

Children's  Shoes      8.90  to  5.20 

Infants'         .,  ...  ...  *      1.75 

and  so  on — dress  goods  at  S.  Marcks,  Kaiser  Strasse;  meat  at 
the  Metzgeyser  Fleisch,  Kaiser  Strasse;  ham,  eggs,  etc.,  at 
C.  Spiecker,  Kaiser  Strasse.  Eggs  were  as  cheap  as  two  a 
penny  (English  money) — not  "concert  eggs"  at  that. 

ESSEN. 

Germany  has  some  big  establishments.  Krupps,  at  Essen, 
employ  32,000  hands.  The  wage  of  the  average  worker  ai 
Krupps  is  from  4  marks  to  4j  marks  per  day.  The  semi- 
average  man  earns  5  marks  to  6  marks  per  day;  the  skilled 
man  8  marks  to  10  marks  per  da}' ;  and  the  average  wage 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  boys  included,  works  out 
at  30  marks  per  week.  They  have  a  workmen's  insurance 
scheme,  which  is  contributory ;  and  there  is  State  insurance 
distinct  from  the  Trades  Union  movement.  A  5  marks  per 
day  man  contributes  TO  pfennigs 'per  week  (7d.  say),  the  State 
contributes,  say,  4d.  Everybody  contributes  and,  in  ratio, 
each  person  receives  an  old  age  pension  in  proportion  to  his 
or  her  contribution,  the  average  in  this  working  out  at 
30  marks  per  month. 

UNEMPLOYED    AND    LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  don't  appear  to  be  over-pushed  v.itli 
great  numbers  seeking  work.  One  remarkable  feature  about 
these  exchanges  is,  a  man  need  not  be  out  of  work  to  register. 
A  man  may  register  whilst  in  work  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  better  job.  So  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  register  to  be  filled 
with  names  of  people  already  at  work. 

The  Secretar^r  of  the  Textile  Union,  Barmen,  stated 
there  was  practically  no  unemployment.  At  Busseldorf ,  whilst 
we  were  in  the  Exchange,  an  application  came  on  the  telephone 
for  12  waiters.  There  were  but  10  on  the  books.  This  in  a 
town  with  287,000  inhabitants. 
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Incidentally  one  miglit  repeat  here  what  a  Dusseldorfian 
remarked,  on  one  of  our  party  noticing-  a  tame  rabbit  (it  was 
dead — tame  enough)  for  sale:  "Oh,"  he  said,  "  Germans  eat 
that  soii  at  limes,  hut  not  tlie  kind  ihnt  burrow." 

We  met  at  JJusseldorf  a  navvy  Avho  had  been  in  regular 
employment  for  over  three  years.  He  said  he  earned  30  marks 
per  week,  and  though,  as  a  single  inan,  he  could  live  comfort-  • 
ably  on  12  marks  per  Aveek,  yet  he  was  looking  about  him  for 
a  better  job.  Speaking  with  a  gentleman  who  "covers" 
Germanv  for  a  firm  of  English  exporters,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  England  Avould  be  ultimately  compelled  to  adopt 
Protection  as  the  squeeze  became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Another  gentleman  remarked,  "  Ah,  England  is  a  nation  of 
merchants,  and  Free  Tfade  is  good  for  you.  We  are  a  nation 
of  producers  and  we  are  compelled  to  protect  the  producer." 
Was  he  thinking  of  England  as  but  the  "  Manchester  men^" 
and  not  giving  one  thought  to  the  cotton  workers?  Several 
other  Germans  were  impressed  by  the  fact  ( \)  that  the  working 
classes  of  England  had  "  heaps  of  money." 

At  Lei])sic,  Xuremburg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  and  Cologne, 
I  agai)i  verified  my  previous  quotations  a^nd  of  necessity  am 
again  compelled  to  admit  that,  taking  all  in  all,  the  German 
working  man  is  better  situated  than  we  Britishers.  He  lives 
on  substantial  and  nutritious  food,  and  as  cheap ;  clothes  him- 
self for  a  less  figure ;  and  has  opportunities  surpassing  any- 
thing this  side  of  the  North  Sea;  for,  above  everything,  the 
unemployment  question  is  p^'actically  not  with  him  every  24 
hours  of  his  existence. 

The  buildings  and  statuary  are  fine,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  sti-eets  is  good.  The  people  have  a  great  care  for  all  dumb 
animals,  the  horses  not  being  beasts  of  burden  such  as  we  see 
here  at  times. 

There  is  a  frankness  and  honesty  about  the  German 
"fellow,"  and  yet  withal,  an  intentness  of  purpose  and  aim 
that  suggests  to  one  the  idea  that  he  is  tenacious  of  purpose. 
The  German  is  the  son  of  an  Empire,  and  must  on  that  ground 
alone  be  treated  with  respect  and  consideration.  Let  us  have 
•no  more  lies  about  his  social  and  economic  conditions. 

I  have  tried  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  yet  I  feel  I  have 
said  very  little  of  a  subject  which  everv^  Briti&h  working  man 
should  consider  mcII. 

J.  S.  KiLNKR. 

{.)(»,  Lowndes  Street, 

Preston. 
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Report    by    HORACE     LEACHo 

From  the  "  Daricen  Neics,"  Ai>nl  2.'drd,  1910. 

"  My  experieuce  of  tlie  tour  will  live  long  in  my  memory,, 
and  my' hearty  tlianks  are  extended  to  the  gentlemen  who  gave 
me  the  invitation.  My  orders  were  to  keep  my  eyes  open  and 
report  truthfully  on  what  we  found  to  exist,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  that  injunction.  The  first  factoiy  visited 
was  that  of  Ulric'k  Gminden,"  at  a  town  called  Keutlingen,  25 
miles  outside  of  Stuttgart.  We  were  met  by  the  chairman 
of  the  directorate  at  the  station,  and  taken  to  his  mills.  It  was 
a  large  brick-built  mill,  all  on  tlie  American-Crerman  principle, 
80,000  spindles  and  2,000  looms.  English  spinning  carding 
machinery  and  American-German  looms.  Every  care  is  taken 
from  a  health  standpoint,  and  the  cleanliness  is  very  notice- 
able. Large  cloak  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  washing  places  for 
the  workpeople  before  leaving  the  mill.  Tlie  workers  were 
cheerful  and  bright,  and  took  matters  pretty  easy,  and  there 
was  no  appearance  of  much  hustling.  In  one  mill  were  girls 
and  women  on  two  and  four  looms,  weaving  plain  cloths  and 
five  to  seven  harness  work,  and  we  were  told  some  weavers  made, 
from  24s.  to  28s.  a  week.  It  was  ring  twist,  and  the  weavers 
were  taking  things  easy.  In  the  next  mill  the  American-German 
Northrop  looms  were  running,  but  these  had  men  weavers, 
and  we  were  told  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  money  they 
were  earning.  The  hours  per  week  were  58,  and  the  speed 
of  the  42-inch  looms  was  about  150  picks  a  minute.  All  the 
mills  in  the  city  were  on  full  time,  and  there  was  no  unemploy- 
ment in  Reutlingen.  Workmen's  dwellings  were  next  visited. 
The  outer  walls  are  covered  with  cement,  often  bearing  some 
ornamentation,  and  the  windows  are  neatly  curtained.  The 
landlord  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  staircases  and 
yards,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  slum-like  features  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  this  Great  Britain  of  ours.  The  rents  were 
as  follows :  One  bedroom  and  on©  kitchen,  2s.  6d.  a  week ;  guq 
room,  one  kitchen  and  bedroom,  3s.  6d.  a  week ;  four  rooms, 
4s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.,  4s.  9d.  a  week,  according  to  the  size  of  rooms  and 
situations,  with  open  spaces  all  round,  and  there  were  small 
lots  for  gardening.  The  rents  were  cheap.  Clothes  and  boots 
the  German  need  pay  no  more  for  than  we  do  in  England. 
As  textile  workers  we  were  much  interested  in  the  cloths  dis- 
])layed  in  the  tailors'  windows,  the  neatness  in  cut  and  style 
are  equal  to  ours,  and  the  prices  lower.  Regarding  black  bread, 
which  is  the  German's  national  bread,  it  is  a  nourishing  and 
a  good  staple  food.   Made  of  rye  mixture,  made  up  both  in  fancy 
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(lesic^iis  and  fancy  breads,  and  was  eaten  by  the  party  as  often  as 
we  could  get  it.  For  myself  it  was  a  change,  and  I  rather  liked 
it.  As  regards  horse  meat,  I  saw  very  little  on  sale;  you  can 
see  more  horse  meat  shops  in  London  in  two  minutes.  Hares 
and  rabbits  are  Gd.  and  dd.  each.  Frozen  Australian  or  A'ew 
Zealand  meat  is  seldom  seen  in  German  markets.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  both  in  England  and  Germany 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  as  wages  have  increased  25  per  cent,  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  cotton  trade,  so  has  living  to  a  slight  degree. 
I  can  substantiate  the  following  prices :  Wheat  flour, 
2201bs.  (English  weight),  32s.  6d.;  41b.  loaf,  T^d. ;  21b.  loaf ,  • 
;3id.;  butter,  Is.,  Is.  Id.,  Is.  2d.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  4d. ;  lard,  8d.  and 
Del;  cheese,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.,  lid..  Is.;  ham  (smoked),  9d., 
KJd.,  lid.,  Is.;  bacon,  8d.,  i)d.,  lOd.,  lid.;  coft'ee,  Is.  to  2s. 
a  lb.;  sugar,  2id.  to  2fd.  a  lb. ;  beef-brisket,  8d.;  beef,  9d., 
lOd.,  lid. ;  mutt'on,  S^d.  to  9d. ;  veal,  9d.  to  lOd. ;  currants,  3d. 
a  lb. ;  prunes,  4d.  a  lb. ;  raisins,  4|d.  a  lb. ;  peas,  l|d.  a  lb. ; 
tapioca,  Irjd.  a  lb. ;  rice,  If d.  a  lb.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are 
very  cheap  and  abundant.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the 
solid  and  appetising  dinners  served  in  restaurants  at  very  low 
charges,  and  took  some  meals  in  these  cheap  restaurants.  We 
were  surprised  at  the  moderate  charges,  and  the  food  was  well 
cooked  and  excellently  served.  The  German  is  thrifty,  and  the 
towns'  savings  banks  are  greatly  in  evidence,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  great  number  of  dejjositors,  for  some  of  the  banks 
were  fine  buildings.  We  then  asked  the  director  where  his  cotton 
goods  went  to.  He  said :  "  We  sell  all  to  our  own  market  if 
trade  becomes  quiet.  Eatlier  than  be  idle  we  make  a  little  stock, 
and  sell  the  surplus  at  cheaper  prices  to  Berlin  merchants,  Avhich 
are  made  up  in  dress  goods  and  exported  to  England  and 
different  countries."  Do  you  attribute  the  development  of  the 
German  cotton  trade  to  the  Bismarck  tariif  duties?  asked  one  of 
the  party.  "  I  should  say  I  do,"  was  his  most  enthusiastic 
answer.  What  would  happen  if  the  duties  were  taken  off  and 
English  goods  were  admitted  free?  "What  would  happen? 
My  goodness,"  he  replied,  "  we  should  go  to  the  dogs." 

HoKACE  Leach. 
24,  J>eabody  Street, 

Darwen. 
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Krupp's    Works.     Projectile    Store. 


ESSEN. 


Pensioners'    Convalescent    Home    and    Catholic    Church. 


ESSEN. 


A   View  of   Krupp's  Veterans'   Colony  (Pensioners'    Houses). 


ESSEN. 


Another  View  of  Krupp's  Veterans'  Colony. 
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GERMANY     UNDER     PROTECTION. 

Specially  written  for  the  "  Bolton  Chronicle  "  by 
WILLIAM     MARTIN. 


I.-INTRODUCTORY. 

During  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  engaged  on  educa- 
tional work  in  a  "slum"  school  situated  in  Ancoats,  one 
of  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  of  Manchester.  It  is 
the  misery,  squalor  and  vice  I  have  seen  there  which  has 
turned  my  attention  to  the  study  of  social  reforms  in  general, 
and  the  reduction  of  chronic  unemployment  in  particular. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something,  although 
not  everything,  can  be  done  by  political  means  to  bring  more 
brightness  into  the  lives  of  the  poor,  and  after  full  considera- 
tion have  decided  to  devote  the  whole  of  my  energy  to  the 
task  of  gaining  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment and  imparting  it  to  those  voters  who'  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  investigate  for  themselves. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  recently  availed  myself  of  an 
opportunity  to  join  a  party  of  investigators  on  a  tour  through 
Germany. 

Our  sole  object  v.as  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  which  of 
the  various  conflicting  reports  we  had  read  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  German  peoj)le,  particularly  the  poor,  was  nearest  the 
truth.  We  w^anted  to  be  sure.  Was  Germany  "  groaning 
under  Tariffs  and  pining  for  Free  Trade"  or  was  it  not? 
That  was  the  question. 

We  have  travelled  over  2,000  miles  in  Germany,  visiting 
the  towns  of  Dusseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  etc.  We  have 
made  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  every  class  and  kept 
our  eyes  wide  open  for  signs  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  evidence  collected  it 
may  be  some  assistance  to  the  busy  reader  who  has  perhaps 
forgotten  his  geography  somewhat,  to  commence  with  a  few 
of  the  more  important  geographical  and  historical  facts  con- 
cerning the  country  in  question.        It  should  be  remembered 
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that  as  no  two  couutries  are  exactly'  alike  geographically,  etc., 
it  is  always  misleading  to  compare  them  politically,  as  if  they 
wtMc  in  all  other  respects  alike. 

The  German  Empire  consists  of  four  Kingdoms  (Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony);  18  other  independent 
States,  three  free  towns,  and  the  territory,  taken  from  France, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  is  rather  larger  than  I^'rance,  and  four  times  the  size  of 
England.  It  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  has  extensive  and 
lemunerative  forests  of  pine  and  £r.  Its  climate  is  10  degrees 
lower  in  winter  and  10  degrees  higher  in  summer  than  ours, 
except  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  Both  climate  and  soil  are 
inferior  to  those  of  France  and  England,  and  its  crops  less 
abundant.  Its  principal  cereal  is  lye  (not  wheat).  The 
other  crops  are  potatoes,  beet,  flax,  hops,  vine,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  timber.  Its  population,  increasing  nearly  a  million  per 
annum,  is  between  60  and  70  millions,  and  it  has  no  nett 
emigration ;  on  the  contrary  more  people  enter  it  than  leave 
it  every  year.  With  few  exceptions  every  man  has  two 
years'  military  training,  and  the  army  in  time  of  peace  con- 
sists of  half  a  million  men.  The  Germans  are  the  best 
educated  people  in  the  w^orld. 

Industrialh',  iron,  steel,  and  textiles  stand  first.  Other 
important  products  are  wine,  porcelain,  glass,  chemicals, 
musical  and  scientific  instruments,  toys,  watches,  beet-sugar, 
beer,  etc. 

The  chief  exports  are  metal  goods,  chemicals,  dyes, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  sugar,  coal,  paper, 
hops,  flour,  dairy  produce,  and  toys. 

The  cliief  imports  are  metal  goods,  chemicals,  animals, 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  coffee,  leather,  and  corn. 

As  tlie  exact  coinage  will  be  given  in  quoting  prices  later, 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  tliat  a  decimal  system  is  in  use. 

TJie  lowest  coin  is  the  pfennig,  which  is  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  maik  or  shilling,  and  therefore — 

1  pfennig      =    about  half  a   farthing. 
5  ])fennig      =    a  little  over  a  halfpenny. 
10   ])fennig      =    1  1-5  pence. 

Tlie  ;")  |)h"nnig  ])iece  is  roughly  the  German  halfpenny,  and 
the  10  ])f('niiig  ])iece  the  German  penny.  The  mark  is  the 
German  shilling. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  German  pound 
weight  is  18  English  ounces. 

The   Germans  belong  to   the   Teutonic  race,   with   a   little 

Slavonic  blood  in  the  East  and  South-East.     In  the  middle 

ages    the    States    of    Central    Europe    were  united  under  the 

Holy  Roman   Empire,"  the  Emperor  being  elected   by  the 

ruling  Princes. 

Napoleon  overthrew^  this,  and  the  present  Empire  was  con- 
stituted during  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870,  when  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  elected  as  Emperor,  and  the  office  made 
hereditary. 

The  26  Kingdoms  and  States  control  their  own  local  and 
internal  aft'airs;  but  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Railways,  and  Post  Office  are  managed  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

The  great  Bismarck  federated  these  scattered  States  into 
one  Imperial  whole  about  40  years  ago,  having  Free  Trade 
within  and  a  wall  of  protective  tariffs  around  the  whole  against 
undue  competition  from  without.  Whatever  progress  Ger- 
many has  made,  therefore,  has  been  made  in  less  than  40 
years,  under  Protection.  That  her  progress  and  success  have 
been  enormous  is  undeniable. 

The  visitor  to  Germany  sees  sig*ns  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
in  every  town  and  village  of  the  Empire. 

II.-EMPLOYMENT. 

Seeing  that  Germany  has  one  and  a  half  times  our  popula- 
tion, has  a  larger  birth  rate,  and  no  nett  emigration,  it  is 
calculated  that  she  has  to  find  fresh  work  for  six  additional 
persons  per  annum  to  our  one. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  no  cause  for  astonishment  if  her 
unemployment  were  six  times  as  bad  as  ours.  We  certainly 
did  not  find  it  so.  We  made  it  our  business  to  call  at  the 
Labour  Exchanges  wherever  we  went  to  make  inquiries, 
although  the  entire  absence  of  "  loafers  "  and  beggars  in  the 
streets  was  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  at  least  any  unem- 
ployment there  might  be  was  not  chronic  and  did  not  develop 
into  such  stark  misery  as  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  our  own  large  towns  roaming  about  our  streets  in  rags  and 
wretchedness.  Not  once  did  we  see  a  beggar.  Not  once  did 
we  see  a  ragged  man,  woman,  or  child. 

There  was  poverty,  of  course,  for  poverty  is  a  comparative 
term,  but  it  was  never  gaunt,  hungry,  ragged,  and  fearful  as 
in  England. 

8* 
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At  Essen,  a  mauufacturing  town  of  160,000  iuliabitants, 
tlie  secretary  of  the  liaboiir  Exchange  told  us  that  all  the 
iiuemplovecr register;  that  there  were  500  applicants  on  the 
hooks;  tiiat  these  were  not  necessarily  "  unemployed,"  since 
any  one  niav  register  for  the  chance  of  a  better  job  whilst 
still  in  work",  and  many  do  this;  that  men  are  rarely  "out" 
a  month;  that  they  had  no  carpenters  and  joiners  on  the 
hooks;  that  farm  labourers  receive  18  to  24  marks  per  week 
on  farms  when  living  out,  and  8  to  10  marks  when  living  in, 
plus  board  and  lodgings;  that  boys  of  14  get  7  to  8  marks 
per  week. 

We  saw  the  "  garden  village  "  of  detached  houses  pro- 
vided for  Krupp's  pensioners,  and  envied  the  lucky  occupants. 

We  hunted  up  the  nearest  approach  to  a  "  slum  "  that 
could  be  found,  and  saw  the  children  at  play.  Every  child 
was  clean,  warmly  clad,  and  had  on  boots  and  stockings  in 
good  condition.  We  obtained  an  excellent  "  snap-shot  "  of 
these,  including  one  happy-looking  damsel  n^unching  a  huge 
slice  of  brown  bread  thickly  spread  with  butter  and  two 
comical  little  chaps  with  toy  drums  dressed  up  as  miniature 
soldiers. 

At  Elberfeld  we  called  at  the  Textile  Workers'  Ofl&ce,  and 
were  told  that  four-loom  weavers  earn  from  24  to  27  marks  per 
week;  tliat  wages  during  the  last  10  years  have  risen  10  per 
cent. ;  that  there  is  no  unemployment  at  present,  but  that  900 
are  on  strike  for  a  two  hours  per  week  reduction ;  that  dyers 
serve  three  years'  apprenticeship ;  that  their  hours  are  58  per 
week ;  that  dyers  on  vats  make  36  marks  a  week ;  and  general 
labourers  32  marks  a  week;  that  all  have  15  minutes'  rest  every 
morning  session  and  15  minutes  every  afternoon  session,  so 
tliat  10  hours  is  really  9^  hours;  that  there  is  no  "  push  "  or 
speeding-up  of  any  kind;  that  totally  unskilled  men  get  24 
marks  a  Aveek ;  that  labourers  will  not  work  for  less  than  20 
marks  (£1)  a  week;  and  that  boys  still  doing  six  hours  a  week 
at  school  earn  17  marks  per  week.  Also  that  Poles,  Dutch,  or 
any  other  foreigners  may  register,  whilst  one  man  can  register 
at  several  exchanges.  ■)•■  jiir/ 

At  ])iisscl(h>rf,  Herr  H.  Jonen,  the  manager  of  the  Labour 
Exchange,  said  that  12  waiters  were  wanted  that  day,  and  they 
couhl  only  find  10;  that  no  mechanic  need  be  out  of  work;  that 
tlie  Exchange  was  run  by  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
masters;  that  all  men  travelling  to  a  new  job  did  so  at  the 
employer's  expense;  that  the  trades  unions  pay  out-of-work 
benefit;  tliat  the  wages  of  locksmiths  per  day  was  5  marks 
34pf.   (5s.  4d.),  turners  6.40  (Os.   5d.),  borers  4,   hammermen 
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4.20,  fitters  5.44,  heaters  G.IO,  carpenters  6.50,  polishers  6.90, 
dye-sinkers  or  press  smiths  9.80  (9s.  9d.);  that  since  1905  the 
Exchange  has  found  jobs  for  100,000  men;  and  that  it  refuses 
to  supply  men  during  a  general  strike. 

Those  who  were  waiting  at  the  Exchange  on  the  day  of  our 
visit  were  all  dressed  as  better-class  workmen  dress  here,  and 
most  of  them  were  smoking  cigars. 

At  Berlin,  we  waylaid  working  men  in  the  streets,  and 
questioned  them  on  unemployment.  A  painter  told  us  he 
had  never  been  out  of  work  in  his  life,  but  had  shorter  hours 
in  winter.  All  agreed  that  any  man  who  was  out  of  work 
could  soon  get  a  job  if  prepared  to  take  any  sort  of  work  that 
offered,  for  unskilled  labourers  of  all  kinds  were  very  scarce. 

There  are  no  workhouses  in  Germany,  and  starvation, 
beggars,  and  long-continued  unemployment  simply  do  not  exist 
at  all. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  are  municipally  helped,  are  con- 
ducted by  joint  ooinmittees  of  men  and  masters,  and  are 
partly  helped  by  Government.  They  greatly  differ  in  different 
towns  in  matters  of  detail.  In  winter  especially  many  men  are 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  times  of  trade  depression,  again,  many  skilled  workers 
are  thrown  out  of  work  at  their  own  trades,  but  municipal 
work,  TOad-making  and  forest  work,  are  specially  reserved  to 
meet  these  emergencies,  and  it  is  literally  true,  as  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  said  at  the  last  Colonial  Conference  (see  official  report 
pi.  381),  "  Employment  in  Germany  now  is  undoubtedly  very 
good.  There  is  as  much  work  to  do  as  they  can  find  people 
to  do  it." 

And  there  are  over  300  Exchanges  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment  in  Berlin 
are  successful. 

Germany  can  find  employment  for  her  people  because  there 
is  work  enough  to  gO'  round. 

III.-CONDITIONS    OF    LIVING. 

The  conditions  and  standard  of  living  of  the  working 
classes  in  Germany  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely  perfect,  but 
they  are  as  Paradise  compared  with  those  of  the  wretched 
residents  of  our  own  slumdom.  We  thought  the  buildings  in 
Kaiser  Street  and  Capell  Street,  at  Dusseldorf,  a  town  of 
280,000  inhabitants,  were  mansions  until  we  discovered  to 
our  astonishment  that  they  were  workmen's  "  flats." 
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This  "  llat  "  system  prevails  throughout  all  the  modern 
towns  of  Germany^  A  large  and  imposing  block  of  buildings 
from  four  to  six  stories  high  is  seen  from  the  street.  Behind 
this  is  another  block  of  buildings  not  so  elaborate,  but  with 
large  and  comfortable  interiors  and  not  seen  from  the  street. 
The  better  paid  clerks,  foremen,  etc.,  occupy  the  front,  and 
the  less  fortunate  workers  the  rear  premises.  Some  rent 
several  tiats  and  let  them  furnished  to  lodgers.  A  flat  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  rooms,  including  a  large  kitchen.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  garden  so  dear  to  many,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  open  spaces  and  beautiful  parks 
close  at  hand. 

A  workman's  flat,  which  we  inspected  at  Elberfeld,  con- 
tained three  large  rooms  (the  kitchen  the  largest),  and  the 
rent  was  four  marks  (4s.)  per  w^eek  clear  of  rates.  It  was  very 
comfortable,  well-furnished,  and  scrupulously  clean. 

The  fiat  system  and  the  cafes  perhaps  explain  each  other. 
The  British  family  lives  in  solitary  exclusiveness ;  the  Ger- 
man families  meet  in  sociability  at  the  cafe  and  the  beer-garden. 

The  fact  that  there  are  cafes  in  every  street,  the  majority 
with  bands  of  music  and  other  kinds  of  entertainment,  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  the  ability  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  to 
spend  money  freely.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  so  much  in 
such  a  way  is  quite  another  matter.  Many  of  the  cafes  are 
open  all  night  week-day  and  Sunday,  and  the  tone  of  some 
of  them  is,  to  Puritan  eyes  at  any  rate,  not  strictly  moral. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Berlin,  where  6  a.m.  seems  to  be 
the  average  bed-time,  and  Sunday  is  considered  the  most 
appropriate  day  for  going  to  the  circus,  music  hall,  or  theatre. 

We  looked  in  at  a  "  workmen's  ball  "  one  Sunday  evening 
about  11  p.m.,  and  stayed  until  nearly  2  a.m.  By  that  time 
we  were  thoroughly  tired,  but  we  were  told  that  the  ball  would 
be  continued  until  five  or  six  o'clock.  This  was  not  a  special 
affair,  but  was  held  every  Sunday. 

The  German  likes  good  food,  and  sees  that  he  gets  it.  He 
appears  to  be  always  eating  and  drinking.  He  eats  slowly, 
too.  Two  hours  is  the  usual  allowance  for  dinner-time,  and 
it  takes  about  that  time  to  serve  an  average  dinner  in  a  good 
hotel.     About  20  minutes  per  course  is  the  usual  thing. 

The  cost  of  food  is  very  moderate  indeed.  We  called  on 
one  Jacob  Demnier,  baker,  of  61,  Hoch  Strasse,  Barmen,  to 
inquire  the  cost  of  bread,  and  found  that  a  w^heat  loaf  weigh- 
ing four  German  pounds  (72  ounces)  cost  68  pfennige  (about 
8d.);  a  rye  loaf,  Meighing  2^  German  lbs.   (45  ounces),  cost 
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35  pfennig©;  and  white  wheaten  rolls  such  as  are  eaten  at 
breakfast  were  five  for  10  pfennige,  or  about  a  farthing  each. 
The  Germans  eat  many  kinds  of  bread  and  fancy  bakery,  but 
ry©  is  the  principal  grain  crop,  and  they  like  rye  bread  the  best, 
because  it  is  both  more  pahitable  and  more  nutritious  than 
wheaten  bread.  There  is  white  bread,  grey  bread,  brown 
bread,  and  black  bread.  The  latter  is  rather  an  expensive 
luxury.  The  poor  use  mostly  grey  bread,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye. 

Taken  all  round,  the  price  of  bread  is  about  the  same  in 
Germany  as  in  England,  but  in  Germany  there  is  a  greater 
variety,  and  it  is  far  better  bread  in  every  way  than  ours. 

Looking  into  the  shop  windows,  we  saw  :  — 

Bacon  and  ham  at  1  mark  per  18ozs. 
Best  steak  at  80pf .  per  18ozs.  (no  fat  or  bone). 
Leg  pork  at  SOpf .       ,,     ,  ,,  ,,     ,,     ,, 

Beef  (cow)  at  60  pf.    ,,        ,,  ,,     ,,     ,, 

Cheese  at  SOpf.  ,,       ,, 

The  favourite  meat  of  the  German  is  pork,  not  beef. 
Horse-flesh  is  sold,  but  it  is  diiticult  in  most  towns  to  find  a 
shop  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

We  also  noticed,  in  passing  shop  windows,  ladies'  glace 
kid  boots,  4|  marks;  men's  box-hide,  b^;  umbrellas,  3. 75;  felt 
hats, 3. 50;  caps,  50pf . ;  new  bicycles,  men's  size,  65  marks; 
shoes,  2.60;  oranges,  80  for  1  mark;  butter,  1  mark  for  18oz. 
One  of  our  number  bought  a  well-made  suit  for  18  marks. 
The  only  dear  things  we  could  find  were  tea  (which  is  not  used 
by  Germans)  and  some  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  Tobacco  and 
cigars  are  very  cheap  indeed,  but  not  matches. 

We  had  a  square  meal  of  about  six  ounces  of  pork,  with 
two  vegetables,  sauce,  bread,  and  a  pint  of  lager  beer  in  a 
small  cafe,  and  were  charged  60  pfennigs  each  (about  7d.), 
The  hotel  charges  are  much  lower  than  for  similar  accom- 
modation in  England. 

Comfort  and  cleanliness  are  everywhere.  Trains  are  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class.  The  second  equal  our  first, 
and  third-class  fares  are  about  ^d.  per  mile. 

For  cheap  and  good  living  go  to  Germany. 

IV.-AGRICULTURE. 

Whilst  developing  her  manufacturing  industries  to  the 
utmost,  Germany  has  wisely  avoided  our  one  great  folly;  she 
has  not  crippled  her  agriculture.     Of  the  three  great  divisions 
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of  industry,  agriculture,  manufacture  and  trade,  the  first  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  the  last  the  least.  Agricul- 
ture produces  *'  some  40,  some  60,  some  100  fold  ";  manu- 
facture usually  more  than  doubles  the  value  of  raw  material ; 
but  trade  is  at  best  an  expensive  necessity,  whilst  all  unneces- 
sary trade  is  a  dead  loss  to  a  nation,  however  profitable  it  may 
be  to  the  iudividual.     Mere  exchange  trade  produces  nil. 

Germany  cultivates  every  available  square  foot  of  produc- 
ti"\e  soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  following  condensed  table,  taken  from  Government 
])ublications  as  set  out  by  Sir  William  Cooper  in  "  The 
Murder  of  Agriculture,"  shows  how  our  country  "  supports 
a  smaller  head  of  population  on  its  land  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe  "  :  — 

^   ,^.     ,    J  Supported  Per  every 

Cultivated  l{,y  100  acres 

^^^^-  agriculture.  cultivated'. 

Great  Britain    ...       82,000.000  2,250,000  6  persons. 

Germany         108,000,000  19,000,000  18  persons. 

France         92,000,000  24,000,000  26  persons. 

During  the  whole  of  our  2,000  miles  of  travel  in  Germany 
we  never  saw  a  piece  of  waste  soil. 

Take  the  journey  from  Nuremberg  to  Stuttgart  for  ex- 
ample. Everywhere  care  and  neatness;  clean  white  houses 
with  red  roofs  and  green  shutters  set  in  green  meadows  and 
brown  ploughed  fields ;  great  orderly  piles  of  pine-logs  for  fuel 
near  every  homestead;  faint  blue  smoke  from  fires  of  wood  or 
charcoal  rising  lazily  from  each  roof;  well-fed  teams  of  horses 
or  oxen  leisurely  ploughing  in  every  field ;  ruddy  faced 
peasants  pausing  from  work  to  watch  the  train  go  by  and 
leisurely  lighting  a  cigar;  hundreds  of  well-stocked  orchards, 
thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom ;  on  every  southern  slope 
hills  terraced  from  foot  to  summit,  and  every  inch  cultivated ; 
upper  windows  Avide  open  with  a  feather  bed  sticking  out  for 
airing;  dark  green  forests  of  fir  on  hill  and  valley,  with  here 
and  there. a  glistening  lake  or  winding  river ;  peace,  plenty, 
order,  care,  and  cleanliness  everywhere;  villages  clustering 
round  red  and  wliite  churches ;  manufacturing  towns  free  from 
smoke  (I  wonder  why),  the  whole  a  peaceful  paradise  of 
])rosperity. 

Or  take  the  never-to-be-forgotten  journey  from  Frankfort 
to  Cologne  along  the  valley  of  the  unrivalled    river    Rhine. 
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Again  gardens  and  orchards  evervAvliere,  fruit  trees  in 
blossom  by  the  hundred  thousand,  viUas  surrounded  by  lawns 
and  gardens  overlooking  the  Rhine;  across  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  river  steep  rocky  slopes,  terraced  and  cultivated  in  every 
niche  and  valley,  only  the  pointed  summit  itself  defying 
attack ;  here  and  there  an  ancient  or  modern  castle  poised  on 
almost  inaccessible  pinnacles ;  tiny  steam  tugs  proudly  pulling 
three  to  five  heavily  laden  barges  up  the  stream;  a  railway 
train  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  a  motor  car  concealed 
in  a  cloud  of  its  own  dust  scorching  along  a  distant  road ;  a 
cheering  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  on  a  paddle  boat  in  mid- 
stream (being  Sunday) ;  brilliant  sunshine  flooding  the  whole 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water;  black  dark- 
ness as  a  sudden  tunnel  shuts  out  the  entire  scene. 

Whilst  staying  at  Nuremberg  (I  dare  not  begin  to  describe 
delightful,  romantic  Nuremberg,  or  my  pen  would  never 
stop),  we  took  train  some  miles  into  the  country  and  w^alking 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  station  visited  a  typical  farming 
village.  The  labourers  were  digging  with  long-handled 
spades,  which  obviate  stooping.  They  get  3  marks  30pf.  a 
day,  and  take  their  work  very  easily. 

We  caught  them  in  the  village  inn  drinking  beer  and  sing- 
ing songs.  Their  manners  were  perfect.  "  Would  they 
accept  a  cigar?  "  ''  Yes,  if  they  might  take  the  liberty." 
We  learned  that  there  is  alway  work  in  the  forests ;  that 
women  get  2  marks  a  day ;  that  a  pot  of  best  beer  cost  12pf . ; 
that  in  the  evenings  they  played  cards  and  skittles ;  that  they 
get  overtime  pay  in  harvest ;  that  the  rent  of  a  good  detached 
cottage  is  100  marks  per  year;  that  land  is  dear  and  is  not 
usually  the  farmer's  own  property;  that  the}^  grow  hops, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  vegetables;  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  cheap;  that  the  hours  are  long,  but  the  work 
taken  easy,  with  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  for  dinner.  The 
houses  were  in  good  condition,  although  some  of  them  were 
built  in  1TT5. 

Open  markets  are  a  feature  of  nearly  every  town.  At 
Nuremberg  there  are  several.  We  asked  the  prices  of  all  sorts 
of  things,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral,  from  pots  to 
potatoes,  and  found  nothing  dear.  Some  things,  indeed,  were 
much  cheaper  than  similar  ones  in  England — crockery,  for 
instance. 

We  entered  a  market  cafe  and  paid  the  equivalent  (in  pfen- 
nig) of  Id.  for  "  butter-bixxi,"  |d.  for  coffee,  |-d.  for  ice 
cream,  and  4d.  for  billiards. 
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We  were  amused  to  see  a  chimney  sweep  and  his  sou,  with 
sooty  faces,  wearing  tall  silk  hats  and  low  shoes  without  stock- 
iugj^ — vve,  of  course,  "  snapped  "  them  with  the  camera 
immediately. 

Men,  women,  and  children  in  the  markets,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  fields  alike  were  all  warmly  and  completely  clothed, 
aud  seemed  well-fed  and  happy. 

Some,  indeed,  wore  coarse  and  even  patched  clothing,  but 
all  were  clean  and  comfortable,  and  we  never  saw  a  single 
])erson  wearing  clogs  or  sabots  (except  one  solitary  Dutch 
child  at  Elberfeld).  All  had  on  good  sound  boots  and  stock- 
ings. The  great  majority  of  the  people  we  met  both  in  town 
and  country  were  very  smartly  dressed  indeed. 

Y.    EDUCATION. 

The  Germans  are  the  most  highly  educated  people  in  the 
world.  Their  rapid  progress  and  great  prosperity  of  the  past 
20  or  30  years  is,  of  course,  not  due  solely  to  one  cause,  but 
is  due  to  numerous  causes,  amongst  which  may  be  included  :  — 

(1)  Better  technical  and  commercial  education  than  her 

rivals, 

(2)  Greater  mineral  wealth. 

(3)  E-egular  wages,    though  in   some   industries   somewhat 

low. 

(4)  Production  of  cheap  showy  goods  for  export. 

(5)  Cheaper  railway  carriage. 

(G)  Protective  tariffs  and  bounties. 

The  latter  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  advantage  wliicb 
Germany  has  over  us,  but  it  is  undeniably  one  of  them,  and 
not  tlie  least  important. 

Technical  education  without  work  is  but  mustard  without 
beef,  and  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world  are  well  aware 
that  if  a  boy  is  to  be  educated  to  a  particular  trade,  protective 
tariffs  are  sometimes  needed  to  secure  work  in  that  trade  for 
him  to  do  when  his  training  is  finished. 

Germany's  plan  is  firstly  to  secure  plenty  of  work  for 
German  hands  to  do,  and  secondly  to  train  German  hands  to 
do  it  successfully. 

That  is  an  example  we  might  well  follow. 

As  in  England,  the  newer  school  buildings  are  very  good, 
but  most  of  the  older  buildings  are  very  poor. 
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Being  a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  I  took  a  special 
interest  in  examining  and  comparing  the  German  buildings 
with  our  own.  I  found  a  few  which  were  far  from  perfect; 
in  some  no  cloakrooms,  in  others  no  class-rooms;  in  many  not 
very  large  playgrounds ;  but  nowhere  did  I  see  anything  so 
bad  as  the  death-traps  which  I  know  of  in  some  parts  of 
Manchester  to-day. 

Included  in  the  party  I  accompanied  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  previously  visited  Gerjnany  specially  to  inspect  and 
report  on  their  schools.  From  him  I  have  learnt  much  about 
them  of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant, 
and  I  hereby  tender  my  thanks. 

At  Frankfort  swimming  lessons  three  times  a  week  are 
given  to  both  boys  and  girls,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  school 
bath.    This  school  bath  is  a  feature  of  all  German  schools. 

The  schools  are  larger  for  the  most  part  than  ours,  order 
and  discipline  are  excellent,  and  the  children  are  most  polite 
both  in  and  out  of  school. 

The  studies  include  Scripture,  reading,  etc.,  observation 
lessons,  history,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  geography,  drawing, 
writing,  singing,  gymnastics,  together  with  woodwork  for 
boys  and  needlework  for  girls. 

As  showing  the  order  of  importance,  the  time  devoted 
weekly  to  each  subject  averages:  — 

Reading,  etc.,  6  to  8  hours:  Scripture,  4  hours;  arithmetic, 
4  hours ;  needlework,  4  hours ;  history,  3  hours ;  nature  study, 
3  hours;  geography,  drawing,  singing,  and  drill,  2  hours  each; 
writing,  1  hour. 

In  addition  to  baths,  all  the  children  are  under  medical 
and  dental  inspection  and  attention. 

It  was  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  that  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Germans  to  our  then  superior  ability  as  workmen,  and 
they  set  to  work  at  once  to  bring  themselves  up  to  our  standard 
by  means  of  continuation  and  technical  schools. 

In  1856,  at  Wurtemberg,  45  Sunday  trade  schools  were 
established  to  teach  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  trade  economics  to 
apprentices,  etc. 

Since  then  Germany  has  never  looked  back.  The  Germans 
say:  "  For  every  mark  spent  on  education  we  hope  to  get  a 
full  and  adequate  return."  The  harvest  is  already  seen 
ripening  in  every  town  and  hamlet  of  the  country  to-day. 
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Employers  are  bound  by  law  to  grant  time  for  school 
attendance  to  all  employees  under  18. 

Classes  are  held  on  Sundays,  but  not  during  divine  service. 
The  compulsory  hours  of  attendance  are  fixed  by  bye-laws, 
and  differ  in  various  towns.  From  six  to  eight  hours  a  week 
is  the  usual  thing. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  are  reading,  etc.,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing. 

The  continuation  schools  are  supplemented  by  special  trade 
schools,  where  every  conceivable  trade  or  occupation  is  treated 
separately. 

For  instance,  there  are  special  schools  for  hairdressers, 
glaziers,  basket-makers,  painters,  saddlers,  chimney-sweeps, 
slioemakers,  wheelwrights,  upholsterers,  carpenters,  book- 
binders, gardeners,  tinsmiths,  photographers,  smiths,  potters, 
bakers,  coopers,  confectioners,  printers,  butchers,  etc.,  in  the 
city  of  Berlin  alone. 

The  curriculum  for  a  chimney-sweep  is :  ^ — Religion,  1 
hour;  reading,  1  hour;  arithmetic,  1  hour;  technology,  2 
hours:  physics,  1  hour;  drawing,  2  hours;  total,  8  hours. 

Women  workers  are  trained  also,  and  in  Germany  women 
eugage  in  work  that  is  not  usually  done  by  women  here. 
Women  are  everywhere  seen  at  work  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
The^r  carry  heavy  loads  to  market  in  baskets  on  their  backs, 
supported  by  a  strap  from  the  head.  Small  four-wheeled  and 
two-wheeled  carts  are  commonly  drawn  by  a  woman  assisted 
by  a  large  dog.  We  saw  a  touching  example  of  the  women's 
kindness  to  these  dogs.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  an  old  woman 
was  collecting  the  washing  from  customers.  Stopping  at  a 
street  corner  she  spread  a  rug  for  the  dog  to  lie  on,  and 
covered  it  over  with  another  rug  whilst  she  went  within  doors 
to  get  her  weekly  bundle.     Such  sights  are  common. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  kind-hearted,  hospitable,  and 
polite.  Above  all,  they  recognise  that  the  children  are  the 
nation.     Germany  is  a  children's  fairyland. 

VI.-CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  about  and  experiences  of 
Germany,  ])erhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  string  together 
hapliazard  the  little  incidents,  etc.,  likely  to  be  at  all  interest- 
ing which  I  have  omitted  in  my  previous  remarks. 
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The  Germau  recognises  that  the  railway  station  is  the 
front  door,  as  it  were,  to  a  town,  and  he  builds  on  a  duly 
imposing-  scale.  The  "  Bahnhof  "  at  Diisseldorf,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best-situated  buildings  in  a  city  full  of 
beautiful  architecture. 

The  towns  are  well  supplied  with  large  open  squares,  some 
used  as  market  places.  Many  of  these  contain  magnificent 
statuary,  fountains,  etc.,  much  finer  than  can  be  seen  in 
similar  English  towns. 

Nearly  all  places  of  amusement  are  also  restaurants.  At 
the  music-hall  the  German  eats  and  drinks.  He  eats  and 
drinks  at  the  play,  at  the  dance,  at  the  concert,  in  fact, 
everywhere. 

There  are  no  public-houses  such  as  we  have  where  drink- 
ing, and  drinking  only,  is  the  sole  attraction.  Music  is  pro- 
vided in  almost  every  cafe  or  beerkeller.  Then  in  summer 
(being  10  degrees  hotter  than  here),  beer-gardens  are  largely 
patronised  by  all  classes,  sexes,  and  ages.  A  man  takes  his 
Avife  and  family  to  the  public-house  or  cafe  just  as  he  takes 
them  to  ciiurcli,  and  on  the  same  day,  too,  viz.,  Sunday. 

Automatic  reii^taurants  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  every 
German  town.  Along  both  sides  of  a  long  building  are  revolv- 
ing glass  cases  containing  all  kinds  of  tempting  sandwiches, 
cakes,  tit-bits,  etc.,  and  the  cu'stomer  walks  round,  makes  a 
choice,  drop  a  coin  (10  pfennig  piece)  into  a  slot,  and  receives 
his  tit -bit  automatically. 

Hot  foods  and  every  description  of  drinks,  from  lager  beer 
to  rum-punch  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  automatic  manner. 
Having  obtained  all  he  wants,  the  customer  retires  to  a  little 
table  and   consumes  it  at  his  leisure. 

One  of  our  party,  a  Scotsman,  is  reported  to  liave  procured 
27  separate  ''  lots  "  of  food  and  drink  at  one  visit  and  duly 
consumed  the  whole  at  a  sitting ! 

Tea  is  not  a  German  beverage.  It  can  be  had  in  the  best 
hotels  and  cafes  if  asked  for,  but  is  not  served  otherwise,  and 
even  when  served  is  usually  served  in  a  glass  tumbler  with  a 
hollow  spoon  containing  the  tea  leaves,  for  which  probably 
6d.  will  be  charged.  Coffee  or  lager  beer  take  the  place  of 
tea  in  Germany. 

Horse  flesh  is  liked,  and  can  be  bought  at  perhaps  two  or 
three  shops  in  a  town,  but  it  is  not  cheaper  as  a  rule  than  cow 
beef,  except  the  rough  cuts  or  cat's  meat.     It  is  not  served  up 
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as  a  joiut  nor  boiig-ht  by  the  poor  from  necessity.  It  is  largely 
put  into  sausages  with  duck  breasts  and  otlier  delicacies  on 
occount  of  its  pronounced  flavour. 

We  i)rucured  some  with  great  difficulty,  and  found  it 
quite  palatable,  but  naturally  did  not  take  to  it. 

Ihead  of  all  sorts,  plain  and  fancy,  is  very  jjlentiful.  The 
really  black  variety  is  not  the  cheajjest,  and  again  the  poor 
do  not  eat  rye  bread  from  necessity  but  from  choice.  The 
commonest  bread  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat-flour  and 
rye-flour,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  whilst  being  at 
the  same  time  much  more  nutritious  than  our  bread  in 
England. 

Officialism  is  somewhat  rampant  in  Germany,  and  is, 
})erliaps,  the  most  objectionable  feature  to  an  Englishman. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  a  person  who  wants  liberty  to 
make  an  ass  or  a  nuisance  of  himself  who  ever  comes  into 
contact  with  official  restrictions  or  is  interfered  with  by  official 
p(  rsons. 

Soldiers  strut  about  in  every  street,  dressed  mainl}-  in  very 
light  blue  great-coats. 

English  is  spoken  by  a  few  of  the  waiters  at  the  principal 
hotels  and  some  of  the  cafes,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  people  can  understand 
English  (or  an  Englishman's  German)!  as  anyone  will  find 
who  happens  to  get  lost  and  is  unable  to  speak  German — as  I 
found  to  my  cost. 

Still,  it  is  better  to  ask  "  Do  you  speak  English?  "  before 
inflicting  "  pijin  German  "  on  a  stranger. 

I  asked  a  very  learned-looking  proprietor  of  a  cafe  the 
usual  question  one  day,  and  he  replied  "  Yah  !  I  sbeak 
Engleesh  as  a  cow  does  Spanish — midt  difficulty." 

That,  by  the  way,  is  how  I  speak  German. 

^,\v  found  on(>  drunken  man,  and  one  only.  Also  we  found 
cue  badly  shod  little  boy,  who  was  uearing  old  sabots  too 
large  for  his  poor  little  feet,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  the  child 
of  a  recently  arrived  emigrant  from  Holland. 

We  watched  a  bricklayer's  labourer  go  up  a  ladder  three 
times  with  bricks,  and  each  time  he  came  down  again  with — 
a  hod  full  of  empty  lager  beer  bottles.  German  workmen 
think  nothing  of  leaving  off  for  a  few  minutes  to  indulge  in 
a  snu'ke,  a  chat,  or  a  song.     It  is  quite  customary  to  do  so. 
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Between  Frankfort  and  Cologne  we  met  with  a  young 
engineer  from  ]Jrazil  who  was  learning  his  business  in  Eng- 
land a  ad  Germany,  and  could  speak  Spanish,  French,  Portu- 
guese, Eriglish,  and  German,  We  asked  his  opinion  on  many 
topics,  and  amongst  others  his  opinion  of  our  *'  Free  Trade  " 
tariffs.  With  some  reluctance  and  under  pressure  he  ulti- 
mately gave  his  candid  opinion,  w-itli  apologies  to  the  English- 
men present.     It  was  this — 

"  John  Bull  is  a  fool." 

William  Martix. 
9,  Worsley  Grove, 

Levenshulme,  Manchester. 


Report    by    D.    MENZIES. 

We  left  London  according  to  itinerary  at  8.35  p.m.  for 
Germany  via  Queensborough  and  Flushing.  The  first  town 
where  we  commenced  our  inquiries  was  Essen. 

First  had  a  walk  round  the  Krupp  works.  It  being  Good 
Friday  they  were  closed.  Looked  in  several  open  windows  and 
saw  splended  facilities  for  the  workpeople  cleaning  themselves. 
Also  saw  a  number  of  workmen's  dwellings.  Several  of  the 
delegates  made  a  point  of  getting  detailed  information  regarding 
these,  which  will  be  furnished  in  their  reports.  We  were 
invited  to  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Christian  Trades  Union, 
and  there  gathered  some  more  interesting  facts  re  conditions  of 
employment. 

In  the  Krupp  works  the  average  wage  was  approximately 
30  mark  per  week,  the  unskilled  labourers  receiving  4  mark  to 
4  mark  50  pfennig,  but  they  were  promoted,  if  suitable,  to  work 
machines  which  required  semi-skilled  work,  and  then  received 
up  to  6  mark  per  day;  the  highly  skilled  trades  receiving  up  to 
300  mark  per  month.  The  works  at  Essen  employ  about  30,000, 
and  work  is  very  regular.  No  foreigners  are  allowed  to  be 
employed. 

A  painter  whom  we  interviewed  stated  that  his  wages  were 
6|d.  per  hour,  worked  10  hours  a  day  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  was  guaranteed  7  hours  per  day.     The  w^ages  of  brick- 
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Inyers  were  4s.  Od.  per  day  of  10  lioiu's,  and  carpenters'  wages 
weix'  rather  higlu'r.  In  reference  to  painting  tliey  provided  no 
brnslies;  all  found  by  employer. 

The  coutribu'tions  to  the  trade  union  was  7d.  per  week,  for 
which  they  received  10  mark  benefit  for  unemployment.  Tliere 
seemed  some  question  regarding  this  out  of  work  benefit,  but 
I  will  let  it  stand  as  qualified,  10  mark  for  20  weeks  for  sickness 
and  10  mark  for  26  weeks  in  cases  of  strike. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  tlie  hotel  for  a  general 
exchaiige  of  opinions,  and  statements  were  made  by  various 
members  present  re  the  prices  for  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
which  all  appeared  to  be  tlie  same  approximately  as  similar 
articles  in  England. 

One  member  interested  in  the  clothing  trades  made  a  very 
interesting  statement  as  to  wliat  he  liad  observed  regarding 
quality  and  workman.ship,  and  such  will  be  better  dealt  witk 
by  this  gentleman. 

We  left  next  day  for  Berlin,  staying  at  Dusseldorf  about 
10  hours.  Here  we  split  up  and  went  off  in  small  groups. 
Personally  I  and  a  colleague  went  down  to  the  riverside  and 
called  in  at  a  restaurant  which  was  evidently  largely  a  resort  of 
workmen.  We  were  able  to  purchase  a  stein  of  beer,  10  pf . ; 
bread,  butter  and  cheese  for  25  pf.,  and  bread,  butter  and  a 
boiled  e^^  for  25  pf . 

There  Avere  several  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  and  we 
noticed  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  the  workmen.  In 
some  cases  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding  was  erected,  with  stair- 
cases from  floor  to-  floor  before  the  building  was  commenced, 
and  in  all  cases  there  was  outside  scaffolding,  thus  enabling 
the  bricklaying  to  be  done  better,  instead  of  having  to  work 
overhand  as  is  done  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country.  Even  to 
])aint  the  outside  of  a  building  a  light  scaffold  is  erected,  and  it 
appeared  that  no  cradles  were  used, 

A  report  was  presented  from  a  delegation  who  visited  the 
Labour  Exchange,  which  will  be  presented  in  detail  by  these 
members. 

On  arriving  at  Berlin  we  found  that  all  work  was  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  Easter,  so  we  Avere  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantagie,  but  three  of  us  on  Sunday  evening  paid  a  visit  to 
the  working  class  district  to  try  and  find  the  secretaiy  of  the 
French  Polishers'  Trade  Union,  but  he  had  removed,  and  in  our 
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searclies  for  his  present  address,  wo  were  taken  into  a  police 
station,  wliere  Ave  found  that  the  addresses  of  all  residents  were 
tabnlated,  thence  into  a  cafe  where  ultimately  a  boy  of  17  was 
brought  who  had  been  studying  English  for  a  year,  and  spoke 
remarkably  well  for  such  a  short  time,  and  he  and  everyone  took 
a  tremendous  trouble  to  find  the  man  w©  wanted,  even  walking 
for  a  mile  to  show  us  the  address,  but  after  all  we  were 
unsuccessful.  Here  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  everyone  we  met;  no  amount  of  trouble  seemed  too 
great. 

The  following  day,  Easter  Monday,  a  party  of  us  went  into 
the  w^orking  district  again,  but  in  another  part  of  the  town,  but 
here  all  the  workshops  were  closed,  but  we  called  in  a  cafe  close 
to  the  "  Vorwarts"  office  and  fraternised  with  the  people  there. 
Here  we  found  a  dinner  consisting  of  soup,  roast  meat,  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer  could  be  obtained  for  sixpence,  and  the 
quality  appeared  to  be  remarkably  good,  re  the  reports  as  to  the 
black  bread  the  German  workman  eats,  special  inquiries  were 
made,  and  the  report  will  be  given  by  those  who  made  the 
inquiries. 

From  the  cafe  we  were  taken  to  the  Trades  Hall,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Socialist  Ttade  Unions,  and  found  a 
magnificent  building  containing  offices  for  the  trade  unions, 
restaurants,  beds,  where  a  bed  could  be  obtained  for  45pf.;  bath, 
5pf.;  co'ffee  and  roll,  lOpf. ;  sausage  and  roll,  15pf.,  and  a  dinner 
for  35  and  40pf.  We  here  met  a  young-  glass  worker  w^ho  said 
in  his  trade  there  were  800  in  Berlin  and  three  unemployed. 
Wages,  37  mark  a  week. 

The  following  day  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  "  Yorwarts  "  office, 
and  Avliile  the  delegation  was  being  shown  round  another  and 
myself  went  tO'  a  furniture  factory,  but  we  were  unable  to  make 
ourselves  understood.  The  gentleman  whom  we  saw  evidently 
thought  we  were  asking  foa-  employment,  as  he  said  they  were 
not  requiring  any  workmen.  Then  he  said  they  had  an  English- 
man working  there,  but  he  would  not  be  in  till  five  o'clock. 
As  w^e  had  to  leave  by  the  one  o'clock  train  for  Leipsic  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  info'rmation. 

At  Leipsic  a  party  of  five  visited  a  chair  works  and  were 
shown  through  the  establishment.  It  appeared  that  they  only 
finished  the  chairs  there,  the  chairs  being  made  in  Saxony  where 
the  forests  grew.  The  men  were  working  very  hard  indeed,  but 
a  full  report  will  be  presented  by  a  member  delegated  to  this 
duty.  The  wages  were  29  to  36  marks  per  day  of  9  hours, 
apprentices  50pf .  per  hour. 
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"We  thou  joiuneyeJ  to  Stuttgart,  where  we  visited  a.  bedstead 
factory,  and  were  shown  rouud  the  works,  biit  as  we  Avere  shown 
by  one  of  the  office  staff,  we  could  gather  no  information  re 
Avages.     This  finn  does  not  export  to  England. 

The  same  delegation  went  on  to  Frankfort  the  samo  after- 
noon, and  in  the  morning  visited  Honchet,  where  a  cabinet 
woiks  was  visited.     A  report  will  be  presented  of  this  visit. 

At  Xurnberg  we  were  unable  to  make  anything  but  casual 
inquiries. 

Incidental  notes :  — Street  sweepers  in  Berlin  comence  at 
2  mark  50  pf.,  and  rise  to  3  mark  50  pf.,  in  addition  they  receive 
a  present  at  Christmas  of  from  20  to  40  mark. 

In  Dusseldorf  we  met  a  Welshman  who  was  a  fitter  at  a  tin- 
plate  works,  and  he  stated  that  his  wages  were  6d.  per  hour, 
54  hours  per  week.  He  preferred  to  work  in  Germany,  where  he 
had  been  seven  years,  as  the  workshops  were  very  comfortable 
and  there  is  not  the  speeding  up  there  is  in  English  workshops. 
Asked  what  h©  thought  about  the  tariff,  he  said  undoubtedly 
they  were  of  advantage  to  the  German  nation  generally.  He 
offered  to  obtain  any  information  we  desired  if  written  to. 

I  made  a  point  of  asking  everybody  I  came  in  contact  wdth 
their  opinion  regarding  conscription,  and  had  given  the  most 
conflicting  replies,  some  asserting  that  the  vast  majority  of 
young  men  looked  forward  with  zest  to  their  service  in  the  army, 
whilst  other  gentlemen  were  just  as  vehement  in  their  statement 
that  the  young  men  detested  the  time  spent  in  their  military 
service.  There  is  one  feature  regarding  conscription  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  removing  these  young 
men  fix>ni  civil  life  must  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
unemployed  market. 

Town  planning. ^ — ^The  German  nation  are  a  generation  ahead 
of  us  in  town  planning,  even  the  manufacturing  towns  wliieh 
correspond  to  our  Oldham,  Sheffield,  W.idnes,  etc.,  were  marvels 
of  beauty  and  cleanliness.  Every  advantage  seems  to  be  taken 
to  seize  every  piece  of  land  and  make  either  a  beautiful  square 
or  a  fine  boulevard ;  very  different  to  this  town  of  Manchester, 
where  we  have  just  demolished  the  old  infirmary,  and  tlie 
question  is,  "  What  shall  we  build  on  it?  " 

The  cafe  life  in  Germany  seems  to  have  solved  the  drink 
question  by  making  the  public  houses  a  real  place  of  recreation 
and  refreshment,  and  not  mere  drinking  dens.  In  all  our 
journey  1  could  count  the  number  of  intoxicated  persons  I  saw 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
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In  my  opinion  tliere  are  several  reasons  wliy  Germany  is 
progressing  :  — 

Form  of  government. 

Nationalization  of  railways. 

Tariffs. 

Social  reforms. 

State  subsidies. 

We  noticed  tlie  scarcity  of  police,  and  assumed  that  as  a 
nation  tliey  must  be  very  law  abiding. 

I  received  tbe  impression  tliat  there  must  be  far  more  mutual 
aid  between  all  classes,  for  I  never  saw^  a  person  begging,  a  street 
corner  loafer,  or  a  woman  or  child  clofhed  in  rags  or  without 
shoes  or  stockings. 

A  feature  about  Germany  it  would  be  well  to  pay  particular 
attention,  is  the  fact  that  while  taking  care  to  develop  her 
manufactures  by  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  she  has  also  taken  the 
precaution  of  attending  to  the  development  of  her  agriculture. 
Every  available  foot  of  land  is  either  tilled  or  afforested,  even 
the  hill  sides,  places  which  seem  a  mai'vel  to  approach,  let  alone 
work  upon,  were  ploughed  and  sown.  In  fact,  through  that 
portion  of  the  countrj^  we  traversed  we  did  not  count  more  than 
a  score  of  fields  laid  down  to  pasture.  This  seems  to  augur  well 
for  Germany's  food  supply  in  time  of  need. 

We  also'  noticed  in  the  toAvns  the  absence  of  advertisement 
hoardings,  which  are  such  an  eyesore  in  our  English  towns  and 

cities. 

Every  German  seems  proud  of  his  country,  and  there  exists 
a  love  of  the  "  Fatherland  "  Avhich  I  am  afraid  is  too  often  absent 
here  at  home,  but  when  one  sees  the  efforts  made,  both  by  the 
community  and  by  private  effort,  for  the  well-being  of  even  the 
lowest,  it  can  be  easily  understood. 

(Signed)      David  Menzies. 


Mr.     MENZIES    and    the    TARIFF    REFORM 

LEAGUE. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  above  report  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the  "Daily  News"  of 
May  2nd  Mr.  Menzies  made  the  following  statement :  "  Had 
I  desired  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  any 
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prospect  I  might  have  had  of  doing  so  vanished  the  moment  I 
submitted  to  that  body  the  report  embodying  my  conclusions  on 
the  trip.''  We  oiler  no  comment  on  this  statement :  readers  can 
see  from  the  report  how  far  Mr.  Menzies'  experiences  during  his 
tour  tended  to  convict  him  of  the  soundness  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy,  especially  when  he  stated  that  "  Tariffs  "  were  one  of  the 
causes  of  German  prosperity.  The  intei'view  in  the  "  Daily 
News,'"  however,  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Menzies  and  Mr.  Ashton  Bagley  in  the  columns  of 
that  journal :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  to-day  contains  a  column  interview  with 
Mr.  David  Menzies,  the  gentleman  who  claims  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  Free  Trade  by  the  visit  to  Germany  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  League. 

As  the  leader  of  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Menzies  was  a 
member,  will  you  peniiit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his 
reported  utterances  ?  In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  April  21st 
Mr.  Menzies  is  repoi-ted  as  having  told  your  representative  that 
"  in  Germany  he  saw  nothing  to  alter  his  opinion  "  as  to  the 
advantages  of  Free  Trade.  As  you  quote  him  to-day  as  saying 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Free  Trade  before  going,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  be  now  speaking  for  the  Free  Trade  Union, 

In  the  earlier  interview  he  also  sa\ys  that  "  it  is  in  fact 
debatable  whether  the  German  working  man  would  not  be  better 
off  under  Free  Trade." 

In  the  latest  interview  the  matter  seems  no  longer  debatable, 
for  he  says  that  he  returned  from  Germany  convinced  that  the 
German  would  be  better  circumstanced  under  Free  Trade. 

On  April  21st  he  told  your  representative  that  he  went  to 
Germany  Avith  an  open  mind. 

In  to-day's  issue  he  says  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he  was 
opposed  to  Free  Trade  Avhen  he  went. 

It  would  appear  from  all  this  that  Mr.  Menzies'  mind  has 
been  performing  some  interesting  gymnastic  exercises  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  so  much  so  that  he  has  quite  forgotten  his 
applications  to  me  for  employment  as  a  speaker  before  he 
entered  the  services  of  the  Free  Trade  Union.  Further  details 
of  these  ajjplications  can  be  supplied  if  necessary  at  the  right 
time. 

Mr.  Menzies  says  that  "  Had  I  desired  to  enter  the  services  of 
the  Tariff'  Reform  League  any  ijrospects  I  may  have  had  of 
doing  so   IinisL(>d   the  moment   I  submitted  to  that  body  the 
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report  embodying  my  conclusions  on  tlie  trip."  May  I  state 
tliat  Mr.  Menzies  was  refused  employment  before  bis  report  was 
read  ?  But  if  you,  Sir,  really  believe  bis  implication  tbat  tbe 
report  is  a  damaging  one  to  tbe  Tariff  Reform  cause,  I  will 
make  you  tbis  offer :  — 

If  you  will  promise  to  publisb  Mr.  Menzies'  report  word  for 
word  as  be  bas  written  it  I  will  send  it  along  by  tbe  nest  post 
after  seeing  your  acceptance  under  tbis  letter. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  avail  yourself  of  tbis  off'er,  and,  as 
I  bave  in  tbe  past  been  unfortunate  in  not  getting  my  letters 
publisbed  in  your  columns,  altbougb  you  bave  always  found 
room  for  a  reply  to  tbem,  I  am  sending  copies  of  tbis  letter  to 
otber  papers. — ^Yours,  etc., 

E.  AsHTON  Bagley, 
Organising  Agent,  Tariff  Reform  League. 
3,  Piccadilly,  Mancbester,  May  2nd. 


To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  "  Daily  News." 

Sir, — In  reference  to  tbe  letter  of  Mr.  E.  Asbton  Bagley,  in 
to-day's  "  Daily  News,"  I  sbould  like  to  ask  bim  to  produce  tbe 
applications  for  employment  as  a  Tariff  Reform  speaker  wbicb 
be  alleges  I  made.— Yours,  etc., 

D.  Menzies. 

Mancbester,  May  4tb. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  "Daily  News." 

Sir, — My  attention  bas  been  drawn  to  a  letter  in  your  issue 
of  yesterday  from  David  Menzies,  asking  me  to  produce  tbe 
applications  wbicb  be  made  to  me  for  employment  as  a  Tariff 
Reform  speaker  before  be  entered  tbe  service  of  tbe  Eree  Trade 
Union. 

I  did  not  say  in  my  letter  tbat  Mr.  Menzies  sent  written 
applications.  He  is  far  too'  mucb  a  diplomat  to  do  tbat,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  produce  tbe  sworn  evidence  of  tbree  individuals 
wbo  were  present  at  tbis  office  wben  be  called  and  asked  to  enter 
tbe  employment  of  tbe  Tariff  Reform  League. 

Mr.  Menzies  bas  not  yet  denied  tbat  be  applied  bere  for 
emplojanent.     I  wonder  if  be  will  now? — 'Yours,  etc., 

E.  AsHTON  Bagley, 
May  6tb.  Org.  Agent. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ashton  Bagley  in 
your  issue  of  to-day,  your  readers  will  observe  that  Mr.  Bagley 
now  admits  that  I  made  no  written  application  to  the  Tariff 
Reform  League  for  employment.  This  is  worth  emphasising, 
because  in  the  Crewe  election  and  since  Tariff  Reform  speakers 
have  alleged  that  their  League  had  in  their  possession  letters  of 
mine  applying  for  an  engagement,  and  they  threatened  to  pro- 
duce the  same.  Mr.  Bagley,  now  admitting  that  this  statement 
is  false,  falls  back  upon  the  allegation  that  I  made  verbal 
application. 

My  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  equally  false.  So  far  from 
refusing  me  any  engagement,  Mr.  Bagley  himself  took  the 
initiative  in  any  negotiations  that  took  place,  and  led  me  to 
understand  that  I  could  certainly  have  an  appointment  with 
them  if  I  desired  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has  been  their 
object  in  giving  me  the  fortnight's  trip. 

There  is  no  doubt  they  are  very  angry  because  their  invest- 
ment was  a  failure,  and  I  think  your  readers  will  estimate  the 
allegations  they  have  made  against  me  at  their  true  value  now  it 
turns  out  that  the  only  thing  they  have  to  rely  upon  is  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  somebody  on  Mr.  Bagley' s  office  staff. 

So  far  from  having  any  reluctance  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment, they  continued  their  exertions  even  after  I  had  begun  to 
take  part  in  the  Crewe  election. 

One  of  their  staff  approached  me  on  the  matter  of  "  changing 
sides,"  and  fixed  an  appointment  with  me,  which  on  second 
thoughts  I  confess  I  did  not  keep,  for  my  mind  was  definitely 
fixed,  and  I  could  see  no  good  in  acceding  to  their  request  for  a 
furtlier  interview.     Possibly  this  has  added  to  their  chagrin. 

Tours,  etc., 
D.  Menzies. 
Manchestei-,  May  9th. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  Menzies, 
but,  like  many  others  which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  "  Daily  News,"  space  was  refused:  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Dear  Sir, — Your  issue  of  May  9th  contains  a  further  letter 
from  Mr.  David  Menzies,  which  I  have  been  hitherto  unable  to 
deal  witli.     As  Mr.  Menzies  made  some  rather  serious  charges 
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against  representatives  of  tlie  Tarii?  Reform  League,  I  sliall  be 
glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  reply,  wkicli  shall  be  final 
so  far  as  writing  to  the  newspapers  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Menzies  denies  that  he  applied  personally  to  me  for 
employment  before  entering  the  serTice  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union,  yet  in  his  desire  to  belittle  those  individuals  present  on 
that  occasion  he  has  overreached  himself,  and  has  admitted  his 
visit  to  my  office  by  gratuitously  informing  your  readers  that  the 
persons  present  were  only  members  of  "  Mr.  Bagley's  office 
staff."  I,  therefore,  repeat  that  I  have  the  sworn  evidence  of 
individuals  who  were  present  and  heard  his  application  and  my 
reply;  and  if  Mr.  Menzies  will  tempt  Providence  sufficiently  we 
can  easily  arrange  for  competent  authorities  to  decide  which 
side  is  nearer  the  truth. 

I  never  approached  Mr.  Menzies  in  any  way.  He  was 
included  in  the  party  which  visited  Germany  at  his  own  written 
request,  in  Avhich  he  voluntarily  stated  that  he  was  a  Trade 
Union  official  and  "  an  opponent  of  Free  Trade."  It  was  the 
opinion  fonned  by  me  as  to  Mr.  Menzies'  characteristics  during 
the  time  he  came  under  my  obsei'vation  which  influenced  me  in 
afterwards  refusing  to  recommend  him  for  employment  with 
the  Tariff  Reform  League.  His  subsequent  prevarications  and 
self-contradictions  have  justified  this  refusal. 

Mr.  Menzies  told  your  representative  that  the  natiire  of  his 
report  on  German  conditions  spoilt  any  chance  of  his  obtaining 
employment  with  the  League,  ''  even  if  he  had  desired  it." 

As  you  have  not  availed  yourself  of  the  oft'er  to  print  Mr. 
Menzies'  report,  will  your  readers  kindly  note  that  the  whole  of 
it  will  be  reproduced  word  for  word  and  distributed  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  League,  who  Avill  also  be  pleased  to  take  orders  from 
any  of  Mr.  Menzies'  admirers  who  may  require  copies  of  it  in 
leaflet  form  for  distribution  at  his  or  any  other  Free  Trade 
meetings. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)         E.  A&hton  Bagley, 

Organising  Agent,  Tariff'  Reform  League. 
3,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  May  19th. 

[Readers  will  form  their  own  opinions  of  Mr.  Menzies'  con- 
sistency after  reading  his  report,  which  is  reprinted  above  as  re- 
ceived. His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  plant  of  forced  growth.  In  his  anxiety  to  belittle 
the  persons  present  when  he  made  his  application  for  employ- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  as  Mr.  Ashton  Bagley  points 
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out,  lie  has  conclusively  proved  that  sucli  application  was  made. 
Mr.  Menzies  has  since  joined  the  speaking  staff  of  the  Free  Trade 
Tnion,  and  has  contributed  another  version  of  his  experiences  to 
the  orc^an  of  that  liodj'.  With  this  information  the  reader  will 
doubtfess  be  able  to  gauge  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Menzies'  state- 
ments either  as  a  writer  or  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union.- — Ed.] 


Report   by  ARTHUR   PARKINSON. 

As  a  member  of  the  party  which  toured  Germany  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  starting  from  London  on 
March  23rd,  and  arriving  back  on  April  4th,  I  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  enterprise  of  those  responsible  for  this  tour;  and  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  conditions  of 
German  life  and  industry.  W©  visited  the  important  centres 
of  Elberfeld,  Barman,  Essen,  Dusseldorf,  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
]N"uremberg,   Stuttgart,   Frankfort,  and  Cologne. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  give  a  report  of  my  observa- 
tions, which,  of  course,  were  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  others 
in  the  party.  We  went  here  and  there  in  groups  to  obtain 
necessary  information.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  so  far  as 
the  delegates  from  Lancashire  towns  are  concerned,  the  pai-- 
ticulars  of  the  German  cotton  industry  are  incomplete.  I 
consider  it  is  essential  to  have  a  special  delegation 
of  Lancashire  cotton  mill  experts  to  visit  the  German 
cotton  manufacturing  towns,  especially  those  mills  which 
are  exporting  cotton  goods,  much  of  which  we  consume 
in  our  country.  Thus  we  could  ascertain  fully  why  Ger- 
many underbids  us  in  our  own  market  and  why  they 
are  increasing  their  foreign  trade  in  coarse  goods,  whilst 
we  find  our  exports  of  coarse  pure  sized  cotton  goods  declining 
more  and  more.  Such  a  tour  of  experts  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  visits  to  Gemian  mills,  arranged  by  our  great  textile 
machinery  builders,  whose  influence  is  so  necessary  to  make 
such  investigations  successful,  would  result  in  showing  the 
necessity  for  tariffs,  and  for  reciprocal  treaties  with  small  or 
non-manufacturing  nations,  and  with  preference  within 
the  Empire  in  order  to  guarantee  our  markets  for  cotton  manu- 
facturers. 

THE    COST    OP    LIVING    IN    GERMANY. 

As  to  the  general  living  and  working  conditions  in  Ger- 
many, all  the  fabrications  as  to  Germans  living  on  horse-meat 
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and  rotten  bread,  etc.,  so  extensively  paraded  before  our  eyes, 
and  trumpeted  in  our  ears,  by  Radical  writers,  editors,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen  of  our  country  were  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely baseless  and  a  gross  insult  to  Grermans  in  general.  Such 
gross  falsehoods  are  an  insult  to  all  Britishers  who  prefer  to 
hear  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  for  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  statement  that  the  Grermans  live  on  food 
which  we  do  not  eat  ourselves.  The  truth  is  that  German 
workers  actually  live  on  better  and  a  greater  variety  of  food 
as  compared  with  our  own  workers.  Their  sausages  and  potted 
meats  are  made  of  materials  which  are  even  more  reliable 
than  those  of  which  our  own  sausages,  black  puddings,  etc.,  are 
made,  because  all  hogs  must  pass  Government  inspectors 
in  Germany,  so  that  no  diseased  meats  are  consumed,  like  we 
are  subjected  to.  Tlie  shops  selling  horse-meat  are  only  found 
in  the  largest  cities,  and  they  are  very  limited  in  number.  For 
instance,  Elberfeld,  with  160,000  inhabitants,  had  only  two 
small  shops  licensed  to  se]l  horse-meat  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  can  detect  the  difference  between  cooked  horse-meat 
and  cattle-meat,  unless  experts.  It  is  out  of  reason  to  say 
that  Germans  live  on  horse-beef,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  case 
cited  as  regards  Elberfeld.  The  Germans  are  very  prosperous, 
and  purchase  the  most  expensive  meats  of  home-raised  cattle, 
etc.,  and  very  little,  if  any,  foreign  frozen  meats  are  consumed. 
I  investigated  as  to  this,  and  could  not  find  any  for  sale  in 
towns  and  cities  visited.  Thus  the  Germans  actually  consume 
the  best  of  meats,  home-grown  and  fresh-killed;  whereas  we 
consume  all  kinds  of  foreign  frozen  meats  mainly,  and  con- 
sequently are  in  a  far  worse  position  than  the  Germans,  which 
makes  the  situation  ridiculous,  because,  instead  of  our  criticis- 
ing the  Germans,  we  should  be  the  object  of  their  criticism, 
especially  when  we  also  find  numerous  horse-meat  shops 
located  in  the  poor  sections  of  our  cities  and  large  towns, 
supplying  cooked  horse-meats  to  very  poor  Britishers  who  don't 
keep  cats,  and  who  eat  the  flesh  themselves. 

The  prices  of  German  home-fed  meats  in  many  of  the  shops 
visited  show  distinctly  that  their  meat  bills  are  loss  than 
ours :  — 

Best  quality  roast  beef 
„      pork 
„  „      veal 

„  „       mutton 

shoulder 


7^d.  per  lb.  of  18  ozs. 
8d.         „ 

8id.       „ 

9d.         „  „     . 

8^d. 


The  German  pound  is  two  ounces  more  than  ours,  so  eveay- 
one  can  see  that  their  meat  prices  are  not  high. 
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The  couditions  of  living-  in  Germany  are  most  satisfactory, 
and  their  food  costs  for  all  necessities  are  lower  by  a  consider- 
able percentage  on  the  whole.  Their  position  is  an  enviable 
one,  rather  than  the  opposite — as  Free  Traders  of  strong 
imagination  and  little  regard  for  the  truth  believe. 

K^ext  take  the  bread  eaten  by  the  Germans.  The  so-called 
"black  bread"  is  made  from  barley  flour,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tions. It  is  in  great  demand  by  the  rich,  and  is  considered  a 
delicacy  by  the  poor.  It  is,  of  course,  preferred  to  wheaten 
bread,  irrespective  of  cost.  There  are  different  varieties,  and 
the  kind  called  "  Pumpernickel "  is  the  best,  commanding  a 
better  price  even  than  wheaten  bread.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  it  takes  three  times  longer  to  bake  than  wheaten  bread. 
Rye  bread  is  also  a  great  favourite  in  Germany.  In  the  town 
of  Reutlingen,  rye  bread  weighing  4  lbs.,  English  weight,  sold 
at  52  pfennigs,  or  6d.  In  every  town  and  at  almost  all 
bakeries  we  found  wheaten  bread  for  sale.  From  what  we  saw 
and  were  told  bv  responsible  men,  Germans  do  not  use  the 
super-white  or  bleached  wheaten  flour  like  we  use,  because  the 
untreated  wheaten  flour  is  more  nourishing  and  digestible,  so 
the  Germans  prefer  it  when  wanting  white  bread  for  a  change. 

At  Reutlingen,  2  lb.  wheaten  loaves  (2^  lbs.  English)  sell 
at  30  pfennigs,  or  3d.,  which  is  the  same  as  we  pay,  and  rebates 
are  given  of  6  per  cent,  on  each  20  marks'  worth  (about  £1) 
sold,  and  in  large  cities  the  large  4|  lb.  (English  weight) 
loaves  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  7d.  in  price,  so  it  is  utterly 
wrong  for  any  man  to  say  that  Germans  pay  more  for  bread  in 
spite  of  the  tariff  on  imported  wheat. 

The  best  butter  sells  at  1  mark  20  pfennig  (or  Is.  2^d.) 
per  German  pound  of  18  ounces. 

Bacon  costing  lid.  in  Manchester  was  selling  at  8|d.  in 
German  cities. 

ZSTew  laid  eggs  weite  10  for  90'  pfennig  (lOfd.).  Crate 
eggs  10  for  7d. 

Coffee  costs  less  than  in  England,  and  their  chocolates, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  spices  are  all  cheaper  than  with  us  for 
similar  grades. 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  in  general,  and  fish,  are,  on  the 
whole,  cheaper  in  GeT-many,  but  some  fruits  in  the  interior 
are  more  expensive  as  compared  with  Manchester  prices. 

DRY    GOODS,    CLOTHING,    BOOTS,    HATS,    ETC. 

I  took  particular  care  to  examine  the  qualities  and  prices 
of  all  goods  worn  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and  of 
draperies,  curtains,  dress  goods,  etc.,  and  found  that  they  were 
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never  too  expensive  or  what  is  termed  at  "  artificial  prices." 
Tlieir  boots,  in  my  opinion,  cost  less  than  ours  for  the  same 
qualities.  Their  ready-made  clothing  seemed  to  be  cheaper 
and  smarter  in  cut  and  workmanship  than  ours  for  all  persons. 
The  people,  indeed,  were  better  dressed  than  our  people.  I  saw 
suits  selling  at  lower  prices  than  our  cheapest  prices,  so  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  meet  every  requirement,  and  no  one 
needs  to  be  shabbily  dressed  in  Germany,  considering  prices 
and  qualities.  Hats,  ties,  shirts,  underwear  are  the  same  as 
ours  in  price.  Dress  goods  seemed  to  cost  a  trifle  more  for  the 
best  grades  and  styles,  but  ordinary  dress  goods  cost  no  more 
in  Grermany;  and  lace  curtains,  umbrellas,  draperies,  linens, 
and  crockery  I  found  remarkably  cheap  in  general. 

A  retailer  told  me  that  they  only  imported  goods  from 
England  and  other  countries  which  were  of  new  type  or  styles, 
or  in  cases  where  there  was  an  extra  demand  Jor  goods  which 
their  works  at  the  time  were  too  pushed  to  supply  on  short 
notice.  Only  then  are  they  compelled  to  import,  and  cus- 
tomers expect  to  buy  domestic-made  goods  as  much  as  possible. 

RENTS    AND    AMUSEMENTS. 

It  may  be  said  that  rents  and  amusements  vary  according 
to  the  location  and  size  of  towns,  just  as  Ave  find  them  in  our 
country,  but,  on  the  average,  the  Grermans  pay  less  for  similar 
conditions  and  accommodations.  At  Reutlingen  the  mill  com- 
pany of  Ulrich  Grwinder  owns  the  operatives'  houses,  and  the 
rents  are  very  low.  They  have  the  flat  system,  and  houses  of 
three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  are  180  marks,  or  £9  per  annum, 
and  five-room  flats  are  £10  per  annum.  Some  house  flats  also 
rent  at  2j  and  3  marks  (2s.  6d.  to  3s.)  per  week  for  three  rooms, 
and  are  of  the  latest  construction,  pleasantly  situated,  all 
fronts  facing  south,  and  every  householder  has  a  vegetable 
garden  separate  from  house  without  charge.  ThTs  system  pre- 
vails in  mill  districts,  where  the  owners  of  mills  take  an 
interest  in  the  housing  of  their  workers.  But  in  other  districts 
the  workers  never  pay  any  more  for  rent  than  we  do,  taking 
similar  accommodations,  etc.,  in  account. 

Amusements,  theatres,  etc.,  are  conducted  diflerently  to 
ours,  the  audience  being  accommodated  at  tables  for  luncheons, 
refreshments,  etc.,  but  the  prices  are  no  more  than  ours,  and 
less  on  the  average,  whilst  the  performances  are  up  to  the  usual 
standard  in  vaudeville. 

GERMAN    WORKERS,    ETC. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  numberless  times  that  the 
Germans   are  paid  less  than  our  workers   everywhere  and  in 
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all  trades.  There  are  a  few  trades  in  England  wliere  piece- 
work is  paid  more,  but  tlio  Grermans  get  steady,  continuous 
employment,  whilst  ours  on  piece-work,  while  better  paid, 
cannot  depend  on  regular  work,  consequently  the  German 
workpeople  earn  more  every  month,  and  they  can  depend  on 
regular  wages.  Their  industries,  by  virtue  of  Protection,  have 
regular  and  increasing  orders,  and  don't  fear  the  "  dumping" 
of  foreign  surplus  manufactured  goods ;  hence  the  certainty  of 
regular  work,  and  the  result  is  general  prosperity  for  all 
classes,  who,  of  course,  are  interdependent.  Regular  pro- 
duction goes  on  in  all  lines,  and  plenty  of  employment  is  the 
direct  result  of  preserving  their  markets  and  their  interests  in 
general. 

I  saw  workmen  in  those  positions  which  are  described  as 
"  outdoor  workers,"  smoking  cigars  at  work,  and  appearing 
quite  contented.  They  did  not  hurry  with  their  work,  showing 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  losing  their  positions. 

The  wages  of  workers  have  steadily  risen  during  the  past 
ten  years,  whilst  hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced  at  various 
times,  so  that  now  in  many  lines  of  trade  they  work  no  longer 
hours  than  our  workmen.  None  of  the  Grerman  workers  seem 
poor,  and  they  appear  to  be  well  fed,  clothed,  shod,  and  housed 
without  exception. 

There  are  no  tramps  in  Grermany,  and  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  their  poor  class  and  ours,  for  they  don't  know 
poverty  as  we  know  it,  and  they  have  not  fostered  the  Poor 
Law  system,  and  they  have  not  made  it  a  business  to  establish 
workhouses. 

Grermany  believes  in  employing  her  own  workers  and  having 
as  few  unemployed  as  necessary.  The  32,000  men  and  youths 
at  Krupp's  works  in  Essen  are  all  natives  of  Germany,  and 
they  bar  foreigners,  a  proceeding  which  is  worth  emulating  by 
our  gun  factories. 

The  unskilled  workmen  average  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day. 
Semi-skilled  workmen  average  8s.  and  9s.  per  day — all  of  60 
hours  weekly,  or  about  10  hours  per  day. 

Painters  in  the  smaller  cities  average  6M.  per  hour,  and 
9d.  per  hour  in  Berlin,  and  journeymen  painters  are  always  em- 
ployed, which  is  different  from  what  we  find  here. 

The  German  pension  systems,  also,  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment, sickness  and  accidents.  The  masters  or  employers  con- 
tribute a  sum  per  week,  according  to  conditions,  equally  as  the 
workers  contribute  for  these  benefits,    and  the  payments  by 
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(jrerman  employers  of  labour  about  equal  the  amounts  paid  by 
British  mill-owners  for  liability  insurance.  Thus  the  methods 
of  insurance  are  different  and  more  satisfactory  in  Germany, 
and  if  we  adopted  a  similar  plan  it  would  not  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  our  employers. 

Whilst  I  am  unable  to  state  from  my  own  knowledge  the 
exact  prices  paid  to  German  cotton-workers,  I  may  say  that 
the  director  of  one  cotton  mill  we  visited  stated  that  they 
do  not  pay  as  much  as  our  cotton-workers  obtain  for  piece- 
work. While  it  is  impossible  to  compare  notes  precisely  with 
ours  in  this  direction,  yet  the  German  cotton-workers  are 
assured  of  practically  regular  employment,  and  their  cost  of 
living  being  less,  they  may  be  said  to  be  better  off  than  our 
cotton  mill  workers,  so  far  as  gross  or  net  earnings  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  added  that  locksmiths  are  paid  about  5g.  3d. 
per  day,  turners  6s.  3d.  per  day,  borers  4s.  6d.  per  day,  hammer- 
men 4s.  6d.  per  day,  carpenters  7s.  per  day,  press-smiths  in 
steel  works  10s.  per  day  and  upward,  according  to  ability,  and 
location   of  works,   etc. 

LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  of  Germany  are  acknowledged  to  be 
of  great  service  to  workers  and  employers.  We  found  these 
Exchanges  with  but  a  small  number  of  unemployed  registered. 
They  record,  besides  those  unemployed,  positions  wanted  by 
those  seeking  better  jobs  than  they  hold,  and  it  was  frequently 
stated  that  no  skilled  workman  was  actually  without  a  job, 
whilst  but  a  few  unskilled  workers  were  unemployed.  In  the 
town  of  Elberfeld  there  were  only  about  500  registered,  in  a 
district  of  over  160,000  population,  and  besides  there  was  a 
strike  on  at  one  mill  for  over  two  months  on  account  of  work- 
men demanding  56  hours'  instead  of  58  hours'  labour,  and  only 
half  in  the  Unions  with  over  900  on  strike.  Also  included  in 
the  500  stated  there  were  gardeners,  farm  workers,  etc.,  besides 
some  town  workers  seeking  better  jobs.  This  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  numbers  registering  at  Labour  Exchanges  prevailed  at 
all  the  Exchanges  visited,  indicating  prosperity  everywhere. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  a  Labour  Exchange  official 
stated  that  although  many  German  Socialists  say  they  favour 
"  Free  Trade,"  they  are  in  fact  only  partly  in  favour  of  such  a 
policy,  for  they  disagree  with  free  imported  manufactures.  I 
was  also  informed  that  the  only  men  who  were  unemployed  or 
not  immediately  engaged  through  the  Labour  Exchanges  were 
men  of  bad  reputation  or  unreliable. 
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Tlie  Exclianges  register  foreigners  also,  and  many  we  saw 
waiting  to  meet  employers  were  very  well  dressed,  and  none 
seemed  at  all  in  distress.  The  Exclianges  ai'e  operated  at  very 
low  cost — some  by  voluntary  subscription,  otkers  by  municipal 
authorities,  and  by  the  Stat©  granting  part  of  the  expenses, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Labour  Exchanges  are  a  complete  success 
coupled  with  the  tariff  system  of  Germany,  which  ensures  em- 
ployment. 

GERMAN    ENTERPRISE. 

In  all  directions  German  enterprise  is  noticeable.  The 
towjis  are  well  laid  out,  modern  buildings,  institutions,  schools, 
factories,  parks,  railroads,  and  tramways  abound  in  all  centres, 
and  the  high  efficiency  of  all  is  built  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  tariffs,  inaugurated  by  Bismarck,  whose  pictures  and  monu- 
ments are  more  popular  to  Germans  than  all  others  put 
together,  for  they  well  know  that  Bismarck's  policy  of  pro- 
tecting their  markets,  and  forming  reciprocal  treaties  has  built 
up  Germany  to  be  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  Europe  and 
the  "  Yankee  "  of  the  Old  World,  with  great  prosperity  and 
increasing  wealth,  and  with  no  poverty  in  evidence. 

A.    Parkinson. 
82,  York  Avenue, 

Manchester.  * 


A    SOCIALIST'S    TOUR     ABROAD 

From  the  "  Manchester  Evenviuj  Chronicle,''  IGt/i  April,  1910. 
Report    by    A.    PURCELL. 

HORSEFLESH    HUMBUG. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
French.  Polishers  and  Socialist  candidate  for  West  Salford  at 
the  last  General  Election,  has  just  returned  home  after  a  tour 
through  Germany  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  In  the  course  of  an  interview  on  his  impressions  with 
an  "Evening  Chronicle"  representative,  he  said:  — 

"Of  course,  you  know  what  our  instructions  were.  We 
were  really  requested  to  look  round  and  see  for  ourselves,  and 
get  to  know  as  much  as  we  possibly  could ;  but  we  were  not 
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tied  down  in  any  respects  to  report  according  to  orders. 
There  were  no  cut  and  dried  arrangements  made  as  to  the 
firms  we  should  go  to.  We  simply  had  a  free  run  wherever 
we  pleased. 

"  One  or  two  of  us  were  fairly  fortunate,  through  being 
able  to  meet  someone  at  Leipsic — a  very  large  manufacturer — 
who  gave  me  a  sort  of  letter  of  introduction  to  a  number  of 
firms  in  Nuremberg,  vStuttgart,  and  Frankfort.  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  get  inside  works,  see  the  men  working,  converse 
with  them,  and  see  the  premises.  I  was  specially  interested  in 
the  woodworking  trade,  because  that  is  the  one  I  know  most 
about. 

SUPERIOR    TO    ENGLAND. 

''My  own  impression  is  that  the  conditions  under  which 
these  men  work  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  those 
that  obtain  here^  in  England.     Of  course  you  will  make   it 

clear  that  that  refers  only  to  those  firms  that  we  saw — six  in 
all — in  the  furniture  trade. 

"  All  the  material  used  seemed  to  be  adayjted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  not  such  cheap  furniture  as  we  are  making  in  England 
at  the  present  time.  The  general  tendency  in  the  furniture 
trade  in  England  at  lu-esent  seems  to  be  to  make  furniture 
look  something  entirely  different  to  the  wood  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

"  The  wages  of  polishers,  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  and 
cabinet  joiners  in  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Erankfort  and  Leipsic 
appear  to  me  to  compare  very  favourably  with  the  rates  in 
England.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are 
slightly  better  considering  the  continuity  of  employment  when 
compared  to  the  precarious  state  existing  here  in  England. 

THE    PRICE    OF    FOOD. 

"  Speaking  generally,  I  think  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  are 
in  some  respects  lower  than  ours.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two 
instances.  Bacon  that  I  have  seen  here  in  England  at  ll^d. 
per  lb.,  I  saw  in  Leipsic  and  Nuremberg  for  9d.  per  lb.  (Eng- 
lish weight);  beef  was  sold  at  80  ])fennig  (about  9|d.)  per  18 
ounces;  suet,  60  pfennig  (about  7(1.);  and  pork,  80  pfennig 
(aboait  9yd.). 

"  My   own   impression  of  their  bread  is  that  it  is  as 

good  as  ours,  and,  in  the  main,  as   cheap.     I  think  there 

is   a   good   deal   of    cant    and    humbug    about   the    horse 

.  flesh  business.      I  was  told  there    were   only  two  horse  flesh 
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shops  ill  ElberMd,  and  I  saw  one  of  them.  I  was  talking  to 
a  chap  about  hoise  flesh,  and  he  said,  '  You  eat  hares  and  those 
things,  and  wihl  rabbits,  and  we  would  not  touch  them.  We 
prefer  home-fed  ones — tame  rabbits  as  you  call  them.'  That 
shows  how  tastes  differ. 

"  As  to  the  black  bread,  well,  you  would  g-et  laughed  at  if 
you  talked  about  black  bread  there,  as  we  would  laugh  at 
people  if  they  came  and  asked  us  if  we  ate  black  bread. 
They  eat  black  bread  with  cheese  for  supper.  What  is  known  as 
rye  bread,  the  bread  that  is  usually  compared  with  ours.  I 
worked  out  as  costing  5d.  per  4  lb.  loaf.  I  could  get  on  with  it. 
I  did  not  see  anything  wrong  about  it  at  all.  I  prefer  it  to 
the  bought  loaves  we  get  in  England  in  the  shops. 

CLEANLY    HOMES. 

"While  the  wages,  on  the  face  of  them,' appear  lower  per 
hour,  or  per  week,  the  fact  that  all  their  food  supplies  can 
be  obtained  cheaper,  and  especially  vegetables,  and  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  stove  system  in  the  workmen's  homes — which 
I  worked  out  as  costing  8d.  per  week — ^forced  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  on  these  items  alone  they  are  Is.  per  week  better 
off  than  the  English  working  man. 

"That,"  continued  Mr.  Purcell,  "is  without  saying  any- 
thing of  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  homes  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  use  of  coal. 

"  The  accommodation  for  the  workmen  in  the  workshops 
seemed  to  be  fairly  regardful  for  the  interests  of  the  men.  In 
one  place,"  he  observed,  "  I  noticed  a  dormitoiy  Avhere  the 
whole  space  was  hanging  with  clothes,  showing,  of  course,  that 
the  men  had  had  a  complete  change.  There  seemed  to  be  everv^ 
convenience  for  the  men  leaving  the  works  as  clean  as  when 
they  enter  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  noticed  that  there  was  accommodation  for  the  men  obtaining 
light  refreshment  on  the  jiremises.  On  any  of  the  railway 
stations  in  Germany  you  can  obtain  food  and  drink  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  you  can  in  this  country. 

A    MEAL    FOR    THREEPENCE. 

"  At  the  great  Anhalter  Station  in  Berlin,  for  3d.  you 
can  get  a  good  meal  in  a  large  room  equal  to  many  of  our 
fine  restaurants  in  the  railway  stations  in  England.  They 
give  you  a])out  seven-eighths  of  a  pint  of  good  lager  beer,  rolls 
and  butter  and  cheese. 


CLOTHING.     SOME    GERMAN     PRICES. 


mbeckerstr.  6 


(g-eg'enijber  Kaufhaus  M    Bar) 

in  kurzer  Zeitl 


Aozuge 


8.S3. 

9.50. 

I2.G0. 

14.00. 

IS.OO' 

18.00. 

20.00. 

24.00. 

'28.00- 

30.00. 

34.00. 

38.00- 

1.95. 

2.25. 

2  95- 


O 


Burschen-AnzQge  . 
Burschen-Aniugc 

Burschen.AniUge  , 

BufiChen-AnrtJge  . 

flurschen.flraOge  . 
Bursth-rn-Amugc 

Bu.Lchen.Aniugf 


3.50. 

5.00. 

6.50. 

1.50. 

2  25. 

3.75J1 

4.50. 

5.50. 

6.50. 
.  8.50. 
10.50. 

12.50. 
15.00. 

18.90. 
20.00. 
25.00j< 


CT3 


Junglings-Anzuge 
iUtighngs-An/QgC   . 
JUnglmgs-An.-uge 
JQnglings-Anruge 

Metren-MQizen  . 
Knjben-Mmi!  .  .  , 
Herren-Mute .... 
Qruben-Jdcken  .  . 
Qruben-Hemden  . 
Orubcn-Hoscn  .  . 
Drdl-Jacken.  .  .  . 


5.00 
6.50 
8.30 
12.00 
28 
45 


Ubcitt 


Yerkaul  nur  gegen  bar  —  Der  Verkaul  findel  von  morgens  8  Dhr  bis  abends  B  Ohr  slall. 


ufhaus    M.   Bar 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  contents  of  the  hand  = 
bill  reproduced  above:  — 


CLOSE  OF  SALE 

AT 

65,  Limbecker  St.,  Essen 

(opposite  M.  Bar's  establishment). 

Men's  Suits,  from  Sni.  .50pfs.  to 

Men's  Caps  . .         ..     -topfs.  (.5kl.) 

38m.  (Ss.  6d.  to  38s.) 

Workmen's  Trousers,  Im.  oOpfs. 

Boys'    Suits   from    lin.  9opfs-   to 

(Is.  6d.) 

6m.  oOpfs.  (Is.  IIM.  to  6s.  6d.) 

Miners'  Vests      . .      38  pfs.  (ijd.) 

Men's  Trousers  from  Im.  oOpfs. 

Shirts,  98pf  s.  (about  Up.) 

to  .5m.  .oOpfs.  (Is.  6cl.  to  os.  6d.) 

„        Trousers,  98  pfs.   (about 

Apprentices'  Suits  from  6m.  50pfs. 

llfd.) 

to  2.5m.  (6s.  6d.  to  25s.) 

Coarse    Woollen-Cloth    .Jackets, 

Youths'  Suits  from  5m.  to  12m. 

2m.  oOpfs.  (2s.  fid.) 

(os.  to  12s.) 

Ordinary  Shirts,   08  pfs.    (about 

Boys'  Caps   . .         . .     28pfs.  (SJd.) 

11  Yd.) 

S^T-    Terms    Cash.      Hours  of  Sale  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.    '^IQ      1 

ES5EN. 


:=^.^/-N   0^^ 


(Se-.i 


A   section   of  the  first   party   in   one  of  tie   Parks. 


ELBERFELD. 


\Vorkmen's  wives  taking  dinner  to  Mills.^^ 
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"  I  found  tliat  generall}-  in  the  railway  stations  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  good  glass  of  beer  for  slightly  over  Id.,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  with  regard  to  light  food  and  other 
refreshments.  You  can  obtain  a  good  cup  of  black  coffee  for 
Id.  These  things  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  any  difference 
that  may  exist  between  the  rates  of  wages  in  England  and. 
Germany  so  far  as  manufacturing  towns  are  concerned. 

"  As  to  housing,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  in  favour  of  the 
flat  system;  but  I  prefer  it  as  existing  in  Germany  to  the 
cottage  system  that  exists  in  places  like  Ancoats,  and  parts 
of  other  great  cities  and  towns  in  England  for  many  reasons. 
In  Germany  the  landlord  is  made  absolutely  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the-  passages,  staircases,  and  yards,  and  there 
seems  to'  be  a  different  atmosphere  about  the  place  as  compared 
with  the  English  system  of  model  dwellings. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  recog- 
nise a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
perty than  in  this  country.  The  rooms  might  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  many  Englishmen,  but  when  one  comes  to  consider 
that  there  is  very  little  homo  life  in  Grermany,  owing  to  cheap 
outside  attractions,  namely,  good  music,  fine  company,  and' the 
general  life  that  prevails  at  the  beer  halls  or  beer  gardens  and 
restaurants,  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to  stick  at  home. 

"  One  case  that  I  investigated  was  in  Berlin,  where  T  found 
that  three  good  rooms  could  be  obtained  for  6s.  which  included 
water  rate.  Other  taxes  added  to  it  brought  up  the  total  to 
6s.  4d.,  and  the  rooms  compared  favourably  with  any  I  have 
seen  in  London  for  8?.  per  week,  and  at  any  rate  were  equal 
to  anything  we  have  on  the  flat  system  in  Manchester  at  the 
price,  and,  so  far  as  the  Oldham-road  dwellings  are  concerned, 
were  ten  times  better. 

BERLIN'S    POOR    QUARTERS. 

"What  struck  me  as  being  a  most  remarkable  thing  _  in 
Berlin,  in  the  poorest  quarters\  was  that  the  streets  running 
off  the  main  streets  were,  as  a  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  as  wide  as  the  streets  off  which  they  ran. 

"  There  is  an  absence  of  hoardings,  and  you  are  not  con- 
fronted with  somebody's  pills  every  time  you  run  round  a 
corner  or  come  to  a  A^acant  plot  of  land. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  no  unemployed  in 
Germauy.    The  fact  that  fhere  are  laboiir  eschonges  proves  that 
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ihfit-  are.  In  Elbeifeld,  a  town  with  a  population  of  160,000, 
we  found  that  there  are  500  persons  on  the  register.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  the  whole  were  unemployed,  because 
the  labour  exchanges,  havini.!:  a  faiily  good  hohl  ui)on  the 
people,  are  very  larg-ely  used  by  those  who  want  to  improve 
their  position,  and  get  a  better  job.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
plenty  of  poor  people,  but  they  were  unlike  our  })Oor,  and  what 
they  call  slums  there  would  be  decsnt  houses  compared  with 
ours. 

A    SELF-CONTAINED     NATION. 

"  The  fact  that  they  have  carried  aiforestation  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  now  have  34  millions  of  acres  of  woods  and 
forests  and  65  millions  of  arable  land,  seems  responsible  for. a 
great  deal  of  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  making  Germany 
a  self-contained  nation. 

"I  do  not  agree  that  this  is  the  result  of  Protection.  My 
owji  impression  is  that  it  is  because  of  the  attention  that  they 
have  given  to  using,  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  all  the 
resources  of  nature  that  are  to  their  hands.  They  appear  to 
have  missed  nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultivation. 

"  In  the  dress  of  the  people  I  dichi't  see  a  gi^at  deal  of 
difference  compared  with  this  country.  There  seems  to  be  a 
nattiness,  however,  about  all  their  habits.  They  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  their  dress  on  holidays  or  Sundays. 

''  The  education  of  the  German  people  is  a  thing  that  strikes 
one  immediately  he  gets  into  conversation  with  any  of  these 
people.  While  every  young  man,  before  25,  must  serve  in  the 
Army,  he  can,  if  he  passes  a  certain  examination  of  a  highly 
educational  character,  be  relieved  of  one-half  of  his  term.  That 
is  an  extremely  good  thing. 

"  Physically  the  Germans  are  much  more  fully  developed 
than  ourselves,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  military  traininff  ;  hut 

it  seems  to  me  that  we  reject  people  at  the  very  point  where 
they  take  them  in  hand.  What  I  mean  is  that  when  those 
fellows  com©  up  to  report  themselves  as  ready  and  Avilling  to 
serve,  there  is  no  question  of  examination  as  to  whether  they 
will  pass  them  ;  it  is  a  question  of  their  taking  them  and  getting 
them  fit  to  be  soldiers,  and  that  is  useful. 

PROTECTION. 

"I  want  it  to  be  ])erfectly  clear  that  I  am  in  no  sense  more 
fav()ujal)]e  to  Tarift'  Reform  or  Protection  than  I  was  when  I 
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left  for  the  tour  of  inspection.  Wliat  I  am  convinced  is  that, 
generally  speaking-,  so  far  as  the  mass  orf  people  are  ooncerned, 
in  either  England  or  Germany,  it  is  the  existing  system  that  is 
wrong,  but  I  would  certainly  prefer  Protection  if  I  had 
to  choose  between  the  two  if  it  would  give  me  the  fine 
cities  and  the  fine  conditions  that  appear  to  exist  in  Germany, 
against    tlie   conditions   that  exist   here    in  England." 


Report    by    Wm.    QUEEN. 

The  journey  from  Londcm  (Victoria  Station)  to  Uueen- 
borough  was  one  of  an  uneventful  nature. 

I  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  as  a  patriotic  Scot,  to 
find  that  the  steamship  that  conveyed  our  party  from  Queen- 
borough  to  Flushing  had  been  built  at  Fairfield  shipbuilding 
yard,  on  the  Clyde. 

The  train  journey  from  Flushing  to  Elberfeld  was  pleasantly 
relieved  by  the  view  obtained  of  the  Dutch  women  and  girls 
in  their  characteristically  picturesque  dresses.  It  was  plainly 
evident  that  the  hurry-up,  full-steam-ahead  spirit,  which  is 
so  pronounced  a  feature  of  life  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
entirely  absent  amongst  the  Dutch  citizens  we  saw  at  work  in 
the  fields,  at  the  railway  stations,  on  the  buildings  in  course 
of  construction,  and  elsewhere. 

"We  had  a  splendid  lesson  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
the  foreigner  pays  the  tax  at  Goch,  the  German  frontier  station, 
where  one  of  our  party  was  taken  from  the  train  bv  the  Custoi^is 
officer  and  compelled  to  pay  an  import  duty  of  sixpence  upon  an 
unused  pack  of  playing  cards. 

ELBERFELD. 

Which  was  reached  at  12.27  noon  on  Thursday,  March  24tli, 
was  undoubtedly  a  complete  surprise  to  all  of  our  party 
on  account  of  the  mangificent  architectural  features  M^hich 
abound  in  that  town.  Personally  I  was  not  so  much 
surprised  as  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  party, 
either  in  Elberfeld  or  the  other  German  towns  visited,  so  far 
fc^   beautiful   buildings    were    concerned,    as    I    have    had    the 
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pleasure  of  thrice  visiting  France,  and  I  have  been  once  to 
Belgium,  and  the  buildings  in  these  countries  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  in  Germany. 

At  Elberfeld  I  was  greatly  interested  in  an  overhead  rail- 
way, the  only  one  of  its  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  On  this  railway 
the'  cars  run  suspended  in  the  air  on  the  m.ono-railway  sj^stem. 
Another  remarkable  feature  in  connection  therewith  was  the 
fact  that  the  space  over  a  waterway  had  been  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  the  railway,  thus  avoiding  the  large  expenditure 
which  would  have  been  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of  land, 
demolition  of  houses,  construction  of  bridges,  etc.,  had  the 
railway  been  run  on  mother  earth. 

FOOD    PRICES. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  London  my,  wife  had 
paid  at  the  rate  of  2d.  each  for  fresh  country  eggs,  and  eggs 
of  indilferent  quality  and  doubtful  age  had  been  sold  at  l^d. 
each  in  London  on  the  same  da5^ 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  took  a  note  of  the  prices  of  eggs 
shown  in  the  window  of  J.  Buning,  Schwanen  Str.,  Elberfeld, 
which  were  as  follows  :  — 

10  for  75  pfennig,  equal  to  about  10  for  Od. 

10  for  53  pfennig,  equal  to  about  10  for  6^d. 

10  for  80  pfennig",  equal  to  about  10  for  9^d. 

In  the  window  of  a  butcher,  (Jarl  Wulhng  Hofkau  (not  a 
horseflesh  establishment,  but  typical  of  the  butchers'  shops 
of  the  town),  bacon  was  advertised  at  80  pfennig;  veal 
80  pfennig;  mutton  (It'g),  90  pfennig;  mutton  (shoulder), 
85  pfennig;  and  sausage  at  25  pfennig  per  lb.  [100  pfennig  = 
1  mark  =  Is.  A  German  lb.  is  equal  to  1  lb.  2  oz.  English 
weight.] 

Ill  the  Avindow  of  a  restaurant  at  24,  Moriaji  Street,  Elber- 
feld. 1  saw  an  announcement  to  the  etfect  that  a  meat  and 
vegetable  dinner,  with  a  dessert,  could  be  had  for  50  ])fennig, 
equal  to  Id.  of  English  money. 

HORSEFLESH    BOGIE. 

In  the  Cafe  Ilolhmder,  at  Elberfeld,  I  had  tea  with  three 
of  the  party,  one  of  whom  made  the  suggestion  that  we  had 
been  served  with  horseflesh.  We  appealed  to  the  head  waiter, 
who  spoke  fair  ]']nglisl),  for  confirmation  of  the  assertion,  and 
he  somcwliat  hotly  repudiated  (li(>  idea,  exclaiming  rather 
loudly  Ihat  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  horseflesh  in  any 
Elbei'f<-ld  rcitauiaiit. 
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I  only  saw  one  horseflesh  butcher's  shop  in  Elberfeld, 
although  later  in  another  part  of  Germany  we  heard  there  were 
three  in  that  town.  There  may  have  been  more  in  Elber- 
feld, but  1  can  merely  write  of  what  actually  came  under  my 
own  observation. 

One  of  our  number,  Mr.  Garnei-,  bought  an  ordinary  currant 
loaf  in  a  baker's  shop  in  Elberfeld,  and,  not  desiring  to  carry 
it  about  with  him,  he  offered  it  to  some  children  who  were 
playing  about  in  the  street,  but  he  failed  to  induce  them  to 
accept  his  kind  offer.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  many, 
many  English  and  Scotch  towns  Avhere  the  children  in  certain 
localities  would  have  ravenously  devoured  bread  proffered  to 
them  in  the  wav  Mr.  Garner  had  offered  it  to  these  children  in 
Elberfeld. 

BETTER  CLASS  CLOTHES  PRICES. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  gentlemen's  clothe'S,  I  observed 
in  the  window  of  S.  Hirscli,  Morian  Street,  Elberfeld,  that  the 
lowest  price  for  a  suit  of  gent's  clothes  was  25  marks,  i.e.,  25s., 
and  the  hrghest-priced  suit  was  48  marks,  viz.,  48s. 

CIGARS    AND    TOBACCO. 

Cigars  sold  in  Elberfeld  and  other  German  towns  visited 
as  low  as  5  pfennig,  or  about  a  halfpenny  of  our  money. 
Tobacco  could  be  purchased  for  3^d.  the  quarter  lb. 

UNEMPLOYED, 

Erom  several  of  our  party,  who  had  formed  a  deputation  to 
Elberfeld  Labour  Exchange,  we  learned  that  out  of  the  entire 
population  of  167,710  there  were  only  500  names  on  the  regis- 
ter, which,  of  course,  included  applicants  from  places  outside 
the  town  of  Elberfeld.  I  expect  that  the  gentlemen  who  went 
to  the  above  Exchange  will  furnish  you  with  a  complete  official 
report  of  their  visit,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  quite  super- 
fluous on  my  part  to  duplicate  same. 

HOUSE    RENT. 

We  were  informed  at  Elberfeld  that  a  workman  could  have 
a  three-roomed  flat  for  4  marks  (=^4s.)  per  week;  clear  of  all 
rates. 

ESSEN. 

On  Friday,  ^larch  2oth,  we  reached  the  well-known 
town  of  Essen,  and,  being  Good  Friday,  the  town  was  on 
holiday.        I    was   much  impressed   with   the   railway    station 
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at  Essen.  Its  lobby,  to  my  inind,  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  lobbv  by  which  strangers  enter  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
the  dome  therein  being  most  mag-jiiticent  indeed.  The  waiting 
rooms,  |)nblic  hall,  lobby,  etc.,  were  very  interesting  specimens 
of  architecture,  and  the  paintings  in  Ihem  were  cxcpedingly 
choice  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  the  commercial  room,  as  I  would  designate  it,  of  the 
hoi  el  we  resided  at  in  Essen,  I  asked  the  head  waiter,  who  spoke 
excellent  English,  if  all  the  articles  in  that  particular  room 
were  made  in  Germanj',  and  h©  quickly  replied  in  the  afiirma- 
tive.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  view  that  in  no  English  or 
Scotch  hotel  could  a  waiter  have  truthfully  declared  that  the 
complete  appointments  of  tk©  commercial  room  had  been  made 
entirely  in  the  United  ELingdom.  "  ^fade  in  Germany  "  had 
a  significance  to  me  in  that  Essen  hotel  commercial  room 
hitherto  undreamt  of  in  my  fiscal  philosophy. 

A  numbei*  of  ■  our  party  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ivrupp's 
famous  Avorks.  It  "being  a  holiday,  ne  had  a  walk  round 
the  dwellings  inhabited  by  Ivrupp's  workers.  These  dwell- 
ings had,  externallj",  the  appearance  o^  being  well  kept, 
judging  by  the  clean  windows  and  exquisite  Iju-e  curtains  that 
adorned  the  various  windows. 

We  ascertained  through  the  Secretary  of  the  ]\retal  Workers' 
Tratle  Union  that  there  were  32,000  workers  in  Ivru])])'s  estab- 
lishment, and  that,  taking  all  grade.?,  including  labourers  and 
api)rentices,  the  average  wage  was  30s.  per  w'eek. 

DUSSELDORF. 

We  arrived  at  Dusseldorf  on  Saturday,  March  2Gth,  and 
everyone  of  the  party  was  distinctly  impressed  with  the  hand*- 
some  character  of  the  buildings  in  that  town.  In  Dusseldorf 
we  noticed  that  the  labourers  at  w^ork  on  a  building  in  course 
of  erection  in  Graf  Adolf  Str.  worked  w-ith  shovels  having  a 
shaft,  jjerhaps  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  obviously  eii- 
abled  the  men  to  dispense  with  stooping,  thus  avoiding  attend- 
ant backaches.  Contrast  this  with  the  short -handkxl  shovels 
used  in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  our 
German  friends  have  rather  the  best  of  the  bargain.  We  also 
observed  the  tradesmen  smoking  cigars  while  at  work  in  this 
particular  building.  The  short  cutty  pipe  and  a  stolen  smoke 
is  often  tlie  case  in  Great  Britain,  but  never  a  cigar. 

Leaving  Dusseldorf  late  on  Saturday  night,  we  arrived  in 
]}crlin  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  27th.  We  had  a 
drive  nvuud  lieiliu,  accompanied  by  a  German  guide,  and  we 
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had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Kaiser  leave  the  cathedral  where 
he  had  been  worshippino-,  on  the  way  to  his  Palace, 

BERLIN. 

AA'c  visited  tlie  poorer  working-class  districts  of  Berlin, 
in  the  sonth-east  of  the  City — Wasserthor  Street  and 
Prinzer  Street  being  two  of  the  streets  passed  through,  and  we 
failed  to  discover  slums. 

I  speak  with  an  experience  of  tlie  slums  of  Scotland  in  the 
following  towns: — Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Greenock;  also  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  London,  and 
several  other  English  towns,  and  1  sincerely  affirm  that  I  did 
not,  although  I  searched  for  them,  find  in  any  of  the  German 
towns  visited  on  our  tour,  anything  approaching  the  slum  pro- 
perties which  unfortunately  abound  in  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  I  kept  moving  about  Berlin  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day  on  Sunday,  March  2Tth,  and  it  being  Easter  Sunday,  con- 
siderable crowds  were  walking  up  and  down  the  streets,  all  of 
whom  were  well  dressed.  During  all  of  that  day  I  only  saw 
two  men  without  overcoats,  a  striking  contrast,  say,  to  London 
or  Glasgow,  where  we  could  easily  see  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands of  men  without  overcoats  on  a  day  in  the  month  of 
March. 

At  the  hotel  we  stayed  at  in  Berlin  as  also  in  other 
hotels  we  put  up  at,  the  management  had  kindly  placed  several 
miniature  flag-staffs  on  the  table  with  the  Union  Jack  waving 
therefrom.  This,  to  my  mind,  was  an  evidence  of  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Germans  for  their  visitors. 

Boys  will  be  boys  the  world  over,  and  I  was  not  therefore 
surprised  to  see  the  young  hopefuls  gliding  gracefullj'^  along 
the  streets  of  Berlin  on  the  inevitable  roller  skates.  Berlin 
is  a  whirlpool  of  gaiety.  Its  people  seem  to  live  a  great  deal 
in  the  cafes  which  abound  in  that  city.  Those  cafes  are  very 
large  in  size,  and  people  of  all  grades  and  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  may  be  seen  therein,  sipping  their  lager  or  other  drinks. 
Most  of  the  cafes  have  excellent  string  bands,  and  some  of  these 
establishments  are  kept  open  until  five  or  sis  in  the  morning. 
For  my  part,  although  I  haven't  a  single  word  of  condemna- 
tion to  say  against  the  German  cafes,  give  me  the  solid  quiet- 
ness of  the  average  Scotch  town. 

Of  course,  as  a  means  of  solvin«g  the  drink  problem,  I  think 
the  cafe  system  is  excellent  compared  with  our  own.  In  the 
ten  days  I  was  in  Germany  I  saw  only  about  four  drunken 
persons.    This,  therefore,  must  be  a  tribute  to  the  cafe  system, 
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which   eucourao'es  the   consumption   of  Jij^ht   ilriiiks   :iiul  fon:] 
f=tuffs.     Still  1  (h)  not  like  the  cafes. 

We  left  Berlin  on  Tuesday,  March  29th,  ariving  at  Leipzig 
on  the  night  of  the  same  day. 

LEIPZIG, 

As  an  evidence  of  the  prices  charged  by  barbers,  Mr. 
Purcell,  the  Labour  candidate  for  "West  Salford  at  the  recent 
General  Election,  ajid  who  was  one  of  our  party,  told  us  that 
he  had  had  his  hair  trimmed,  a  shampoo  and  a  shave,  in 
Leipzig  for  half  a  mark,  equal  to  about  sixpence  in  English 
money.  Mr.  Purcell  also  reported  that  along  with  others  he 
had  paid  a  visit  to  a  chair  polishing  factory,  owned  by  Ewald 
Escher,  39,  Weissenfelser  vStreet,  Leipzi^^^.  In  this  factoiy 
the  work  consisted  of  fixing  the  cane  and  leather  in  the  chairs. 
The  men  earned  from  29  to  36  marks  for  a  week  of  52  hours — 
nine  hours  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  seven  hours  on 
Saturday.  Chairs,  caned  back  and  bottom,  equal  to  English- 
made  chairs,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  were  sold  from  this  factory  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  two  marks  25  pfennig,  and  two  marks 
50  pfennig,  equal  to  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  Gd.  in  English  money. 
Lads  under  20  years  of  age  earned  50  pfennig,  or  sixpence  an 
hour.  The  factory  was  much  cleaner  than  the  average  Bristol 
factory.  The  chairs  came  in  the  rough  from  the  mountain 
villages  of  Saxony  to  be  finished  and  polished  in  this  parti- 
cular factory. 

NUREIVIBERG. 

We  left  Leipzig  on  Wednesday,  March  30th,  arriving  at 
Nuremberg  late  that  night.  The  railway  station  at  Nurem- 
berg had  the  most  handsome  appearance,  externally,  of  any 
station  I  hav^  ever  seen.  It  had  a  better  appearance  than 
many  British  ])alaces  I  could  name.  It  looked  like  a  palace, 
or  tlie  home  of  a  powerful  potentate. 

REFRESHMENT    PRICES. 

In  tlie  Arbits  Cafe,  Nuremberg  three  of  us  paid  Is.  2d.  for 
tin;  following:  two  single  pints  of  beer,  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
and  three  white  bread  rolls,  with  butter  and  cheese. 

CLOTHING    PRICES. 

The  following  prices  of  clothes  were  taken  from  cai'ds 
affixed  to  gainients  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  Friedrich 
Luiz,   7,   Ludwigs-Strasse,   Nuremberg:  — 

Suits  of  Clothes  (Gents' V 

In  Marks. 

12,  10.  18,  ^0,  23,  24,  25,  20,  27,  28,  30,  35,  42, 
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As  a  mark  is  equal  to  an  English  shilling,  it  is  thus  seen 
that  the  lowest  price  for  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a  working  man  is 
12s.,    and   the    highes.t   42s. 

It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  the  above  was  a  typical 
working  class  shop. 

In  ^o.  15  of  the  same  street,  in  the  shop  owned  by  Gobr. 
Manes,  wbo  it  would  seem  does  a  bigli-crass  trade,  I  noticed 
the  prices  for  stylish  suits  of  clothes  as  follow:  — 

34,  38,  48,  50,  55,  56,  58.  marks. 

Fancy  Yests,  4  marks  50  pf.,  5  marks,  6  marks,  and 

7  marks  50  pf. 

That  is  to  say,  the  cheapest  suit  of  clothes  was  34s.  and  the 
dearest  58s.,  while  the  lowfest-priced  fancy  vest  was  4s.  Gd.  and 
the  highest  priced  7s.  6d.  In  the  same  shop  youths'  suits,  say 
for  lads  of  18  or  19  years  of  age,  ran  from  12  marks  up  to  42 
marks;  (detailed  prices  of  youths'  suits  in  marks,  12,  14,  16, 
20,  21,  29,  41). 

LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

With  our  interpreter,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Laboui  Exchang-e  at  ^Nuremberg;.  We  learned 
from  the  Superintendent,  who  received  us  most  cordially, 
that  this  Labour  Exchange  was  under  the  control  of  the 
local  Municipal  Council.  He  also  kindly  informed  us  that  the 
State  grants  23,000  marks  annually  as  a  subsidy  towards 
assisting  the  various  Labour  Exchanges.  The  State  also  assists 
by  giving  the  free  use  of  the  telephone  and  by  granting 
reduced  fares  for  the  conveyance  of  the  unemployed  from  one 
district  to  another  where  a  situation  has  been  secured.  Out  of 
a  total  population  of  264,000  persons,  the  Superintendent 
stated  there  "  were  only  a  few  unemployed  now."  That  was  on 
March  31st,  1910.  During'  the  whole  of  the  year  1909  the 
Nuremberg  Exchange  had  dealt  only  with  1,200  unemployed 
persons.  The  latest  available  information  which  was  for 
December,  1909,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  entire  number  of 
applicants  on  the  books  of  the  Nuremberg  Exchange  was 
492.  And  it  is  particularly  important  to  mention  that  the 
figures  quoted  above  relate  to  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  to 
male  and  female,  including  the  following — Textile  and  metal 
workers,  building  trades,  piano  builders,  general  woodworkers, 
waiters,  clerks,   domestic  servants,  cooks,   washerwomen,    etc., 
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etc. ;  and  we  were  further  told  by  the  Superintendent  that  the 
fig-ures  embraced  those  who  registered  their  names  for  a  fresh 
situation  while  they  vnre  still  employed  elsewhere.  Again, 
employed  and  unemployed  workers,  who  did  not  reside  in 
Nurembsrg,  were  included  amongst  those  whose  names 
appeared  in  the  Labour  Exchange  list.  If  the  Excfiange  is 
asked  to  provide  Avorkers  for  a  place  where  a  strike  is  in  pro- 
gress, those  who  may  make  application  are  iuforroed  by  the 
Exchange  officials  that  a  strike  is  in  progress,  and  they  are 
left  to  please  themselves  as  to  wliether  they  accept  the  jobs 
offered  or  not. 

We  weiv  taken  into  a  waiting  room  and  office  set  apart 
for  those  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade,  where  we  found,  five 
men  waiting,  all  of  whom  were  most  neatly  and  respectably 
dressed  and  exceedingly  clean  in  their  personal  appearance. 
This  room,  as  were  the  others  visited,  w^as  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable, sitting  accommodation  of  course  being  pTOvided, 
wliile  there  was  a  stove  to  w^arm  the  place.  We  saw  four 
waiters  in  the  waiters'  room,  and  they  were  particularly  well 
dressed.  In  the  room  used  by  the  unskilled  workers  tliei'e 
were  eight  men,  also  tidily  attired.  We  were  informed  that 
the  average  wage  of  unskilled  workers  was  four  marks  (four 
shillings)  per  day,  the  hours  of  labour  being  from  ]nne  to 
ten  a  day,   with  one   hour  less  on  Saturday. 

There  were  only  two  applicants  in  the  metal  workers'  room 
and  six  in  the  clerks'  room,  four  of  the  latter  being  engaged 
m  addressing  envelopes. 

In  the  general  room  for  fenuiles  there  were  twelve  of  , the 
fair  sex  present.     They  were  all  well  dressed. 

We  visited  other  rooms  in  the  Exchange,  and  ineludiug 
both  sexes  and  all  grades,  there  would  not  be  50  unemployed 
on  the  premises.  They  were  all  nicely  dressed,  and  not  one 
had  that  hopeless,  dejected  look  so  familiar  among  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  various  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ill  the  street  tramway-cars  at  Nuremberg  there  are  stoves' 
affixed  for  beating  the  cars.  AVould  that  the  same  idea  were 
given  effect  to  \u  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Leaving  Nuremberg 
behind,  we  reached  S(uttgart  on  Friday,  April  1st,  about  mid- 
ilay.  Stvittgait,  like  the  other  towns  visited  on  our  iour,  teems* 
with  choice  architectural  featui-es,  and  cleanliness  is  every- 
wIk'ic  in   evidence  in  the  streets. 
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In  Stuttgart  I  went  tlnoug^h  a  large  establishment  doing  a 
class  of  trade  similar  to  tbe  Bon  Marche  in  Brixton,  London, 
or  Lewis's,  Manchester,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the' 
internal  magnificence  of  the  place.  In  the  department  set 
aside  for  the  sale  of  toilet  and  other  preparations,  I  observed  a 
preparation  exposed  to  view  with  the  following  inscription 
in  English  on  the  cover  of  the  boxes,  "  Oxford  Cream.  For 
beautifying  all  kinds  of  glaced  leather,  etc.  Directions-,  etc." 
The  inscription  was  also  printed  in  German.  At  the  bottom 
appeared  the  words,  "  Made  in  Germany."  An  "  Oxford 
Cream  "  "  made  in  Germany  "  ! 

We  left  Stuttgart  on  Saturday,  April  2nd,  for  Frankfort- 
on-Main.  _  On  the  following  day,  the  last  of  the  tour,  we 
journej^ed  from  Frankfort  to  Cologne.  En  route  for  Wiesbaden 
to  Cologne  we  passed  through  the  world-famed  Rhine  Valley, 
with  its  historic  castles  studding  the  beautiful  slopes  that 
tower  majestically  upwards  from  the  leA^el  of  the  Rhine.  For 
perhaps  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  we  had  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  viewing  from  the  train  the  wonderful  vineyards 
which  abound  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  vineyards  are 
terraced  in  the  rocks,  and  when  H  Ls  considered  that  tlie«e 
rocks  rise,  almost  perpendicular  in  some  parts,  a  height  of  per- 
il aps  from  200  to  400  feet  from  the  river  side,  it  is  trans- 
parently obvious  that  the  Germans  have  achieved  a  complete 
and  remarkable  triumph  over  the  sullen  forces  of  nature. 

AUTOMATIC    RESTAURANTS. 

Automatic  restaurants  were  to  be  seen  in  every  Germa;n 
town  w©  visited.  In  one  of  those  at  Berlin,  which  was  quite 
typical  of  the  others,  27  different  drinks  could  be  obtained  for 
the  humble  10  pfennig,  or  penny  piece.  Lemonade,  porter, 
beers,  brand}-,  whiskey,  etc.,  etc.,  were  all  on  tap.  A  penny 
in  the  slot  would  also  bring  forth  coffee,  tea,  chocolat(\  and 
sandwiches  of  various  descriptions.  A  smart  contrivance 
which  enabled  each  customer  to  wash  or  spray  his  owji  tumbler 
or  glass  was  part  of  the  appointments  of  each  of  the  automatic 
restaurants.  These  "j^laces  are  largely  patronised  by  middle 
class,  as  well  as  by  working  people.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  the  no-tip  system,  as  there  are  no  waiters  to  tip,  and  that 
means  a  lot  on  the  continent. 

HOTEL    PRICES    AND    ACCOMMODATION. 

Hotel  accommodation  is  superior  and  cheaper  in  Germany 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bedrooms  were  easily  in 
advance  of  those  provided  in  British  hotels.  They  were  roomier, 
and  the  appointments  better  tKan  those  found  in  our  country. 
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They  were  all  illuminated  with,  electric  light,  and  a  switch 
was  invariably  provided  at  the-  head  of  each  bed.  I  never  saw 
:i  fire  in  any  (iennan  hotel,  all  of  the  heating  being  done 
throngh  the  medium  of  steam.  This  also  applies  to  the  cafes, 
restaurants  and  other  public  j^laces.  Tlie  food  served  was  ex- 
cellent, and  contrasted  most  favourably  with  that  given  in 
British  hotels.  A  bed  and  breakfast  in  one  of  the  hotels  we 
stayed  at  would  run  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  to  obtain  this 
at  one  of  our  own  hotels  of  a  similar  class  would  cost  at  least 
5s. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  report,  Germany,  from  the 
architectural  standpoint,  is  a  magnificent  country.     There  are, 
broadlv  speaking,  no  really  plain  buildings  to  be  seen. 

The  street  pillar-boxes  used  for  the  reception  of  postal 
missives  in  the  Fatherland  are  works  of  art  compared  to  the  red 
pillar-boxes  of  England.  There  is  also  a  contrivance  attached 
to  each  box  to  prevent  letters  being  extracted. 

The  German  people  seem  to  have  devoted  considerable 
energy  and  expense  to  the  matter  of  atforestation  and  re- 
afforestation. When  a  patch  of  woo3land  is  cleared,  an  equiva- 
lent space  is  planted  with  young  trees.  All  the  country  roads 
we  saAv  had  trees  planted  on  both  sides. 

Empty  shops  are  seldom  met  Avith  in  Germany.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  seen  more  vacant  shops  in  one  street  in  an 
English  or  Scottish  town  than  I  saw  in  all  the  towns  we  visited 
in  Germany.  This,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the 
prosperit}^  of  our  great  rivals. 

The  Germans  do  not  rush  about  as  we  do.  They  take 
matters  easier  both  at  work  and  at  play.  Even  the  soldiers  and 
policemen  are  less,  much  less,  rigid  than  ours,  and  they  appear 
to  be  imbued  with  the  desire  to  take  things  easy.  The  police- 
men seem  to  patrol  the  streets  seldom;  they  hang  more  about 
the  street  corners.  Even  the  vehicular  traffic  jogs  easily  along 
the  streets,  without  any  regulation  even  at  crossings,  where 
there  may  be  a  large  and  constant  stream  of  traffic. 

Their  trains,   on  the  average,    run   slower  than   ours. 

The  Germans  dine  slowly,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  absence  of 
hurry  and  bustle  is  a  distinct  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans. 

The  street  cars,  which  generally  run  coupled  in  twos,  and 
sometimes  threes,  are  all  propelled  on  the  overhead  trolley 
system.  There  are  no  doubbj-decked  cars.  In  my  view,  a\  e 
beat  the  Germans  so  far  as  street  tramways  are  concerned 
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I  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  railway  liridges  in  Ger- 
many. I  only  saw  one  or  two.  At  stations  in  tlie  town  and  in 
the  country,  level  crossing's  are  utiliseil  for  cross  traffic.  The 
inventions  on  the  railways  are  wortliy  of  note.  For  instance, 
at  night,  if  we  Avished  to  draw  the  cloth  cover  over  tiie  carriage 
lamp,  that  mere  act  in  itself  lowered  the  gas,  and,  of  course, 
drawing  the  cloth  off  put  the  light  up  full.  The  cushions  on 
the  seats  could  he  drawn  out  to  make  an  improvised  bed.  Clos- 
ing the  door  of  the  lavatory  automatically  flushed  the  Avater- 
closet,  and  closed  the  two  covers  of  same. 

A  w^ord  as  to  places  of  amusement.  The  ]iits  of  theatres 
have  seats  and  tables  spread  all  over  for  the  patrons  sitting  at 
and  partaking  of  their  refreshments. 

The  Germans  live  mostly  in  flats,  as  the  Scotch  mostly  do. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  English  system  of  self- 
contained  houses  is  a  better  one  than  thitt  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. 

One  more  word  as  to  clothing.  Tn  London  I  have  particu- 
larly noticed  that  about  eight  men  out  of  ten  who  wear  an 
overcoat  don  a  shoddy  garment^  and  in  Germany,  from  close 
observation,  I  would  say  that  only  one  man  out 'of  ten  wears 
a  shoddy  overcoat.  I  did  not  encounter  a  single  beggar  in 
Germany,  a  state  of  matters  in  striking  contrast  to  our  own 
country,  where  poor  unfortunates  of  the  beggar  class  commonly 
abound.  There  were  no  touts  or  hangers-on  to  be  seen  at 
railway  stations  waiting  for  a  chance  to  carry  a  bag  or  direct 
a  stranger,  such  as  is  only  too  common  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  whole  of  the  towns  visited  I  did  not  see  one  boy  or  girl 
selling  newspapers  in  the  street. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  black  bread  and  rye  bread,  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  partaken  of  both.  Conscientiouslj^,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  fond  of  these  breads.  They  were  not 
bad  breads;  they  were  good,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  re- 
quired an  acquired  taste  to  enjoy  them.  Some  people,  for 
instance,  like  tomatoes,  others  do  not ;  but  no  one  would  ever 
dream  of  asserting  that  tomatoes  Avere  not  good.  All  classes  in 
Germany  eat  black  and  rj^e  bread.  It  is  served  in  all  the  best 
hotels,  and  several  of  our  party  particularly  asked  for  black  and 
rye  bread  in  the  various  places  where  they  dined.  For  those 
Avho  desire  Avhite  bread  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ob- 
taining this  in  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  firmly  of  the  oi^inion  that  the  Germans 
are  a  great  race  from  nearly  every  standpoint.  In  physique 
they  appear  to  be  our  equals,  and  this  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
result  of  the  system  of.  compulsory  military  training,  the  ab- 
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sence  of  hurry,  and  the  existence  of  splendid  social  institutions. 
In  rjO  years  the  Germans  have  accomplished  what  we  took  a 
great  many  more  years  to  achieve.  They  had  not  as  early  a 
start  as  Great  Biitain  ;  they  have  not  had  the  natural  advan- 
tages we  have  had ;  they  have  been  ami  they  are  still  hemmed 
in  by  six  important  countries.  The  Imperial  authorities  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  conflicting  elements  inseparable  from 
rival  States,  and  yet  such  an  Empire  has  made  great  progress, 
has  taught  the  world  useful  lessons  in  various  directions. 

It  is  a  base,  a  cowardly  slander  on  a  great  race,  to  prate 
volubly  about  tlio  bad  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
Germans.  TTnemplovment  tliere  is  in  the  German  Empire,  but 
considerably  less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  German 
Labour  Exchanges  ,and  our  ouii  Board  of  Trade  "  Labour 
Gazette  "  prove  clearly  the  prevalence  of  much  less  unemploy- 
ment in  Germany  than  in  our  own  countn'.  Black  bread  and 
rye  bread  the  Germans  eat,  and  that  because  they  like  it.  And 
this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  well-to-do  Germans  partake 
of  these  breads.  Poverty,  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  King- 
dom, seems  to  have  no  place  in  the  social  scheme  of  our 
Teutonic  brothers.  The  German  people  look  healthy,  clean, 
comfortable,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed.  Thev  are  fighting  a 
stern  battle  in  the  world  of  trade.  They  have  gained  a  few 
points  on  us;   thev  are  likely  to  gain  more. 

Wm.  Queek. 
^Manchester. 


Report    by    T.    SPENCER. 

ELBERFELD. 

Fine  industrial  town.     100,000  population.     Workers  look 
prosperous.     I  noted  following  prices  of  commodities:  — 

Faber  (Baker) — 

W])ile  Bread,  2  lb.  7  oz.  loaf  ...      30  pf.  or  3 id. 

Siianel  White    Bread    (currant), 

3  lb.  loaf       30pf.  orSld. 

Kyc  Bread,  5  lb.  loaf 30  pf.  or  3^d. 

Buning  (Grocer) — 

10  Small  Eggs  ...  ...  ...      (50  pf.  or  7d. 

1< I  Large  l'>ggs  80  pf .  or  9id, 


Go  pf. 

or 

/id. 

75  pf. 

or 

9d. 

75  pf. 

or 

9d. 

75  pf. 

or 

9d. 

•0  to  80  ])l  or  (: 

id.  to  9- 

Id 

7U  pf. 

or 

8id. 

M. 

l.OU  o] 

L-  ] 

s. 

M. 

l.OU  or  1 

s. 
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Workers'  Restaiirant — 

Beef,  Vegetables,  Sweets  aud  Bread  ...      iJO  pf.  or  Gd. 
Mod  Schuhwaren  (B.oot  Shop)  Moriaii  St. — 

Women's  Shoes  M.  2.75  or  2s.  9(1. 

,,        GrJace  Kid  and  Box  Calf       M.  5.00  or  5s, 
Splendid  Footwear,  men's  or  women's, 

from  M.  7.50  or  7s.  Gd. 
Same  Street — 
Men's  line  Felt  Hats M.  3.50  or  3s.  Gd. 

Mebzgenie  (Butcher)  Holkamg  St. — 
Beef       per  lb. 

Veal  „  

Pork  (leg)  ,, 

Mutton        ,,  

Cheese  ,, 

Eggs  (14; 

Good  Butter,  per  lb.    ... 

Oranges,  50,  GO,  80     ... 

Same  Street — 

Tobacco,  4^  ozs.,  Mixture  ...  ...      iJO  pf.  or  oid. 

Men's  Socks      ...          ...  ...  G5  to  75  pf.  or  7fd.  to  9d. 

Good  China  Tea,  per  lb.  ...  M.  2.00  or  2s. 

Cocoa,  from,  per  lb.     ...  ...  M.  1.00  or  Is. 

Umbrellas         ...          ...  ...  M.  3.75  or  3s.  9d. 

Men's  Caps       ...          ...  ...  ...     50  pf .  or  6 J. 

Good  Bicycles               ...  ...  M.  G5.00  or  £3  5s. 

Men's  Suits  (not  shoddy)  ...  M.  24.00  or  £1  4s. 

Inlbrniation  from  Lucas  Strausse,  of  the  Municipal  Labour 
ExcJiange  :   — 

(1)  Trade  good.     Unusual  for  workers  to  be  out  more 

than  four  weeks.  No  need  for  anj^one  to  be  out  of 
work. 

(2)  Men  register  at   Exchange  in  good  numbers,   who 

are  in  worlc,  to  improve  their  position. 

(3)  Exchange  registers  all  comers  (Foreigners  as  w^ell). 

Wages :  unskilled  workers,  ^1.24  weekly.  Boys 
leaving  school,  14  years  age,  get  7  to  8  Marks 
weekly.  Youth  in  Exchange  office,  17  A'ears,  is  paid 
17  Marks  weekly.  Agricultural  labourers,  with 
board  and  lodging,  8  to  10  M.  Gardeners  15  to 
24  M.     Railway  porters,  21  to  24  M. 

(4)  Industrial  conditions  good,  wages  rising. 

(5)  Education  Act  compels  youths  to  attend   school  six 

hours  per  week  until  17  years  of  age. 
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ELBERFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

liifonnatioii  obtained  from  Trades  Union  Officials  (at  Bar- 
iiK']i)  :  — 

Weavers  of  worsted  and  Italian  linings,  eacli  worker  two 
to  fonr  looms.  Wages  M.  4.00  to  5.50  M.  per  day.  Four 
loom  weavers  earn  from  30  to  33  M.  weekly.  Hours  56^ 
weekly.  No  imemploymeut.  Eise  of  wages  in  10  years  25 
])er  rent. 

Dvcrs  of  textiles.  Hours  58.  Strike  for  reduction  of  two 
hours  in  progress,  wkick  will  aifect  hundred  workers.  Wages 
after  three  years  apprenticeship  21  M.  Workers  in  vats,  24 
to  34  M.     General  workers  rise  to  32  M. 

Rents  of  houses,  300  M.  per  year.     ^N'o  rates. 

Visited  a  worker's  home.  Name,  Hugo  Meyer,  67  Hock 
Strasse,  Barmen.  Three  rooms,  4s.  per  week,  no  rates.  He 
took  me  to  shop  where  his  family  purchased  bread — Jacob 
Demmer,  Hock  Street.  I  send  you  with  this  repoi-t  receipt  for 
the  following  purchases:  — 

4  lbs.    German  Ptye  Bread             ...      68  pf s.  or  8^d. 
2  lbs.    White  Bread  35  pfs.  or  4id. 

5  rolls  Wiiite  Bread  10  pfs.  or  Id. 

Food,  clothing,  and  all  necessaries  of  life  are  as  cheap  as,  or 
cheaper  than,  in  England.  People  indulged  in  many  luxuries, 
and  seemed  well  oh'.  Only  two  horse-flesh  shops  were  found  in 
Elberfeld,  mainly  ])atronised  by  foreig]iers  who  are  working 
there. 

ESSEN. 

industrial  to\Nn  with  a  population  of  260,000,  including 
20,000  Poles. 

Messrs.  Krupp  emplojr  32,000  men.  General  industrial 
conditions  good,  workers  all  well  employed.  Average  wage 
])ai(l,  including  apprentices  and  labourers,  30  marks  per  week. 
Messrs.  Krupp  have  a  beautiful  colony  for  pensioners,  splen- 
didly situated,  semi-detached  houses,  with  gardens.  The 
following  prices  were  noted:  — 

Good  Felt  Hats        M.  3.50  or  3s.  6d. 

:\ren\s  Suits M.  21  or  £11  s. 

AVomen's  JJoots  (Glace  or  Box  Calf)  M.  4.50  or  4s.  6d. 

Ditto  lien's M.  5.50  or  5s.  6d. 
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Beautiful  cit}-,  centre  of  iron  trade,  but  a  garden  city 
with  tine  trees,  squares,  and  buildings.  People  seem  happy, 
comfortable  and  prosperous. 

Labour  Exchange  (the  only  one)  worked  by  joint  committee 
of  employers  and  employees :  Director,  H.  Jonan,  who  sup- 
plied the  following  information  : — The  income  of  the  Exchange 
exceeds  its  expenditure,  and  has  no  grants  from  the  munici- 
pality. Unemployed: —  No  engineers  or  mechanics  registered; 
no  painters,  decorators,  or  joiners.  Since  1905,  100,000  men 
have  been  placed  in  work  by  Exchange.  The  deputation  noticed 
that  every  applicant  at  the  Exchange  was  well-clothed,  healthy, 
and  clean.  One,  a  German  piano-maker,  earning  35  marks  per 
week,  Avith  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  was  applying  for  a 
better  job.  A  Pole,  unskilled  worker,  receiving  21  marks  per 
week,  not  out  of  Avork,  wanting  to  improve  his  position.  Whilst 
at  Exchange  an  hotel  keeper  rang  up  for  12  waiters,  but  only 
10  were  registered  on  the  books.  The  following  are  the  hours 
of  work  in  this  town — nine  to  nine  and  half  per  day.  Wages 
as  follows  :  — 


Painters 

...     M.  0.75  or  9d.  per  hour. 

Locksmiths 

...     M.  5.00  or  5s.        per  dav 

Turners 

....     M.  6.40  or  6s.  5d. 

Borers 

...     M.  4.00  or  4s. 

Hammerers 

...     M.  4.20  or  4s.  2id. 

Fitters    ... 

...     M.  5.14  or  OS.  5^d. 

Heaters  ... 

...     M.  6.10  or  6s.  Id. 

Carpenters 

...     M.  6.50  or  6s.  6d. 

Pattern-makeis  . . . 

...     M.  6.80  or  6s.  9id.      „ 

Polishers 

...     M.  6.90  or  6s.  lid.      „ 

Press-smiths 

...     M.  9.80  or  9s.  lOd.      „ 

Prices  of  commodities  :  — 

Grocery,  Bertha  Hermers,  12.  Balker  Strasse,  Dusseldorf — 

5  lbs.  Best  Flour  ...  90  pf.  to  1  M.  or  1  Id.  to  Is. 

1  lb.  Lard  ...  ...  55  pf.  or  6id. 

,.    Dutch  Cheese  ...  60  pf.  or  7d. 

„    Cheshire    „  ...  60  to  80  pf.  or  7d.  to  9M. 

„    China  Tea  ...  M.  2.00  or  2s. 

^  lb.  Chocolate  Cream     ...  20  pf.  or  2^d. 

,,    Boiled  Sweets  ...  10  pf.  or  Id. 

Same  Street  — 

Men's  Splendid  Suits      ...  M.  22.50  or  £1  2s.  Gd. 

,,      Trousers,  from        ...  M.  1.75  or  Is.  9d. 
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At  Geyber  Brack's  boot  shop,  which  was  crowded,  having 
14  assistaiits,  and  40  customers  in  the  shop,  men's  ghice  kid 
and  box  calf  hoots,  a  pair  of  which  were  bought  by  one  of  our 
party  cost  M.  5.85  or  5s.  lOd. 

Same  street,  men's  box-calf  Goodyer  welted  hoots,  M.  7.90 
or  7s.  lid. 

Men's  brown  imitation  army  bluchers,  M.  4.50  or  4s.  6d. 

BERLIN. 

Fine  well-laid  out  city,  w^orkers  prosperous  and  commodi- 
ties cheap.  Working-class  district  of  Grimm  Strasse,  Brock 
Strasse,  and  Graffester  Strasse  composed  of  fine  stone  buildings, 
beautifully  ornamented,  stairways  and  rooms  nicely  decorated, 
workers'  homes  very  comfortable.  In  this  district  the  follow- 
ing prices  of  commodities  w^ere  noted: — In  Gratfester  Strasse, 
•fine  box-calf  men's  boots,  equal  to  half-guinea  English, 
8-75  M.;  rye  bread  loaves,  45  pf. ;  prime  leg  of  pork,  per  lb., 
80  pf. ;  beer,  per  glass,  5  pf.  In  workers'  restaurant,  Graffester 
Street,  we  had  dinner :  soup,  chicken,  potatoes,  bread,  fi'uit 
and  beer,  for  80  pf.;  a  four-course  dinner  at  Happolt's  Bier- 
hallen,  42,  Alexandra  Strasse,  for  75  pf.  I  met  here  and  had 
a  talk  with  a  youth,  16  years  of  age,  who  was  entering  British 
Mercantile  Marine,  as  a  preparation  to  joining  the  German. 

LABOUR  BUREAU. 

Three  of  these  in  Berlin.  One,  run  by  employers,  one  by 
Liberal  Party,  one  by  Christian  Unions.  No  ofticial  exchanges, 
but  assisted  by  grants  from  Municipality  and  State.  The  one 
visited  dealt  mainly  with  unskilled  workers,  and  w^as  founded 
1883.  Last  year  unemployment  declined  every  month.  Any 
workers  can  register  at  each  or  all  the  Exchanges  while  still 
in  work;  at  the  present  time  300  on  the  books."  The  average 
wage  of  unskilled  workers,  24  to  27  marks  per  week;  carmen, 
30  marks. 

LEIPZIG. 

Another  fine  industrial  centre,  looks  eminently  prosperous. 
Food  and  clothing  as  cheap  as  in  England.  Chair  or  furni- 
ture works  (Plagwitz),  manufacturers  of  chairs  and  tables, 
made  of  hard  ash  and  caned,  polished,  not  varnished;  one  chair 
costs  2.50  M.,  six  for  2.25  M.  each.  Weak  cojujiares  favourably 
with  that  done  at  Wycombe,  in  England.  AYages  of  youths 
from  20  lo  50  ))f.  per  liour;  men,  2!)  to  30  marks  per  Aveek.  In 
Germany  skilled  workmen  make  cane  work  and  chairs.  In 
England,  Henshaw's,  Manchester,  and  other  blind  asylums  do 
most  of  the  work. 
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NUREMBERG. 

Fine  old  city,  in  Bavaria,  workers"  conditions  similar  to 
other  cities.  Messrs.  Gast,  woodwork  manufacturers,  use 
u'liite  pine,  largely  grown  in  Germany.  But  their  complaint 
is  that  the  growth  of  the  pine  trees  does  not  keep  up  with  the 
demand,  and  they  have  to  use  wood  before  it  is  matured,  prov- 
ing the  healthy  condition  of  afforestation  in  Germany.  Wages 
of  the  worker,  46  pf.  to  TO  pf.  per  hour.  Better  on  the  year 
than  Manchester  for  similar  work.  Nine  hours  a  day  worked. 
Xext  year  8^  hours — new  law  for  all  trades. 


FIRCHBACK. 

Country  village  near  Nuremberg,  six  miles  out.  Wages  of 
farm  labourers  2.80  M.  to  -j.-'JO  M.  per  day.  Hours  nine  per 
day.  In  village  public  houses  one  was  struck  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  farm  workers,  especially  the  foresters.  In 
harvest  time  overtime  is  paid  for  extra  Avork.  Eents  of  houses, 
semi-detached,  roomy,  comfortable,  nothing  like  anything  we 
have  in  our  country  villages,  four  rooms,  100  marks  per  year; 
or  with  good  gardens,  150  marks  per  year.  Food  cheap,  sur- 
roundings good. 

STUTTGART. 

Capital  of  Wurtemburg,  centre  of  manufacturing  district, 
large  cotton  mills  in  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Klein,  President  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  kindly  gave  us  an  introduction  to 
manufacturers,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  Wurtemburg.  Mr.  Plettzengen,  Manager  for  Wilhelm 
Rieder,  cotton  manufacturer,  said  that  no  short  time  had  been 
worked  up  to  now  in  cotton  mills  of  district.  Trade  fair, 
everybody  employed,  although  high  price  of  raw  material 
caused  some  little  difficulty.  He  said  there  were  10^  million 
spindles  in  Germany  and  260,000  looms.  In  Germany  six 
workers  is  the  average  to  1,000  spindles.  In  England  five 
workers  is  the  average  to  1,700  spindles.  Weavers  in  Ger- 
many run  two  to  four  looms ;  wages  per  week  are  not  so  high 
because  workers  do  less  work,  but  are  paid  quite  as  much  as 
in  England  for  value  of  work  produced.  In  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Wurtemburg,  who 
kindly  secured  the  opportunity  of  a  few  of  us  visiting  a  cotton 
mill,  he  stated:  "Trade  much  better  all  round.  Though 
cotton  suffering  to^  some  extent  by  high  prices  of  raw  materials. 
Xo  unemployment.  Not  a  shortage  of  work,  but  of  workers. 
No  emigration  now,   though  20  years  ago  there  were  quite  a 
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inimber  of  people  wlio  left  the  tlistrict.  Representatives  liave 
often  to  be  sent  to  Poland,  Holland^  Anstrin,  in  search  of 'extra 
workers.  "Wages  have  I'isen  very  considerably.  Cost  of  living 
has  risen,  as  in  all  countries.  But  nett  resnlt  is — Avorkers  much 
beiter  oft'.  High-class  mechanics  can  g-et  up  to  10  marks  per 
day.  One  poor-liouse  only,  in  Wurtembnrg,  tliis  being  for 
men  and  women  who  will  not  Avork,  and  is  a  real  workhouse. 
l\)verty  decreased  rapidly  last  15  years." 

REUTLINGEN,     NEAR    STUTTGART. 

Cotton  manufactuiing  district,  with  2(J,00U  inhabitants. 
Spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  in  cotton  trade  also 
paper  machei  bobbing  mill,  and  stocking  machinery  makers. 
Visited  woiks  of  TJlrich  Grminder,  established  1860,  with  50 
looms,  and  no  capital.  Now  2,600  looms,  250,000  spindles, 
including  60,000  mule  spindles.  Hours,  57  per  week.  Spindles, 
per  1,000,  six  workers.  Weavers,  two  to  four  looms.  Wages 
of  four  loom  weavers,  24  to  27  marks  per  week.  General  wages 
per  week  not  so  high  as  in  England,  but,  as  manager  said, 
the  money  goes  farther.  Cotton  used,  nine-tenths  American, 
one-tenth  Egyptian.  Wages  of  woikers  have  advanced  20  per 
cent,  in  10  years.  During  the  last  two  years,  wages  have  risen 
10  per  cent.  Hours  of  labour  have  fallen  by  eiarht  per  cent. 
Verj^  few  married  women  with  children  employed.  No 
children  under  14  years,  and  between  14  and  16  years  an  extra 
hour  per  day  for  refreshment  and  rest  is  allowed.  Visited 
beautiful  village  colony  of  this  firm.  Rents  of  houses  (no  rates), 
three  large  rooms  and  kitchens,  150  marks  per  year.  With 
garden,  180  marks  per  year.  Five  large  rooms,  with  garden 
and  kitchen,  200  marks  per  year.  There  also  are  some  small 
fiats  suitable  for  married  couple,  or  family  w-itli  only  one  child, 
130  marks  per  year.  The  custom  in  this  district  is  to  charge 
less  in  ])ro|)ortion  for  larger  houses  than  small  ones.  As  the 
owner  said,  people  with  large  families  cannot  aftord  to  pay 
so  much  in  rent  as  those  with  smaller.  The  following  prices 
were  taken  in  this  village  :  Baker,  foiir  German  lbs.,  brown 
rye  bread,  52  pf . :  pure  wdiite  wheaten  bread,  2  lbs.,  30  pf. 
Butcher,  home-fed  beef,  60  pf.  per  lb. :  pork,  65  pf. ;  veal, 
70  pf. 

FRANKFORT    AND    COLOGNE. 

These  two  ])laces  I  had  not  much  oi)por(;uiiitv  of  seeing, 
but  ihe  impression  gathered  was  similar  to  everv  other  toAvu. 
German   weights  and  prices  are  mentioned  in  all  instances. 

The  tour  impressed  me  with  the  absence  of  the  poverty  that 
is  seen  in  this  country.     No  beggars,  no  ragged  children,  no 
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liiinger-haiinted  men  and  women,  no  workshops  to  let,  general 
prosperity  everywhere.  And  althono'h  the  Germans  take  life 
in  many  respects  dilferently  to  what  we  do,  the  workei's  and 
industries  are  moving'  faster  toward  prosperity  under  a  tariff 
system  than  we  are  in  Great  Britain  under  Free  Trade. 

T.  Spencer. 
84,  Hollingreave  Road, 

Burnley. 


Report   by   H.   WHARTON. 

[The  following'  is  taken  from  the  ''  Birmingham  Gazette 
and  Express"  of  April  6tli,  1910,  Mr.  Wharton  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  representative  of  that  journal.] 

The  oousideration  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  Germany  is  of  absorbing"  interest  to  the  Englishman, 
particularh'  to  the  educated  working-man,  but  oppor- 
tunities of  replacing  second-hand  information  by  per- 
sona] contact  and  friendship  are  very  few.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  however,  a  number  of  English  working-men  have 
visited  the  Fatherland,  and  have  seen  the  country  which  they 
have  hitherto  known  chiefly  in  books.  A  member  of  the  depu- 
tation, Mr.  Hugh  Wharton,  is  a  Birmingham  man,  and  he 
was  interviewed  yesterday  on  his  return  by  a  "  Gazette"  repre- 
sentative. He  declared  that  his  Aasit.  despite  its  brief  character, 
had  broadened  his  outlook  and  had  widened  his  knowledge, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  progress  of  Germany  Lad  been 
due  entirely  to  the  adoption  of  Tariff  Reform.  That  policy 
had  been  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  workers  and  to  the 
employers;  it  had  had  a  steadying  effect  on  trade;  and  it  had 
given  greater  security  for  investors. 

"  On  my  return  to  London,"  observed  Mr.  Wharton,  "  I 
spent  a  few  hours  in  the  East  End,  and  walked  round  Spital- 
fields  and  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  saw  there  more  poverty 
in  one  of  those  streets  than  I  had  seen  in  the  course  of  my  tour 
in  Germany.  In  no  town  in  that  country  did  I  see  similar 
mental  poverty  pictured  on  the  people's  faces.  The  Germans 
were  better  dressed,  and  the  children  were  brighter  and 
happier." 
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Mr.  Wharton  obsei-ved  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Iron- 
founders'  Society,  and  with  other  trade  unionists  landed  at 
Fhishinc:  on  ^.farch  23rd.  He  was  not  very  favourably 
impressed  with  Holland,  and  the  monotony  of  the  flat  country 
became  very  pronounced.  ]\Iuch  of  the  land  was  still  of  a 
marshy  character,  and  was  not  yet  sufficiently  drained  to  be  of 
:io-]-icultural  value.  The  clothing  of  the  Hollanders  might  be 
well  described  as  "loose  fitting  and  useful."  "  On  crossing  the 
frontier  into  Germany,"  remarked  Mr.  Wharton,  "we  had  not 
travelled  far  before  we  noticed  a  change  in  the  scenery.  Little 
lulls  a])j)eured  nuire  frequently,  which  gave  a  pleasing  relief  to 
the  scene  after  the  flat  lands  of  Holland.  The  railway  car- 
riages and  passenger  accommodation  were  better,  in  my 
opinion,  both  in  Holland  and  Germany,  than  in  England,  but 
the  trains  were  not  faster. 


COMPARISON    OF    PRICES. 

''  At  Elberfeld  our  i)arty  divided  into  groups,  each 
endeavouring  to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible,  after- 
wards re-assembling  for  an  exchange  of  views.  I  was  able  to 
compare  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  and  other  articles, 
and  my  impression  was  that  some  things  were  cheaper  and 
others  slightly  dearer;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  cost  of  living  was 
cheaper.  A  painter  and  house  decorator,  who  had  lived  in 
England,  informed  us  that  he  had  always  found  employment 
more  regular  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  same  was  equally  true  of  other  trades.  I 
visited  a  number  of  cafes  and  made  inquiries  concerning  horse- 
flesh and  black  bread,  but  in  each  instance  I  was  informed 
that  I  could  not  be  supplied  with  horseflesh,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  did  not  keep  it.  A  waiter,  who  had  lived  in 
London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  said  it  might  be  obtained 
in  a  few  cafes.  He  had  never  tasted  it  himself,  but  a  number 
of  people  ate  it,  he  said,  because  they  liked  it.  A  Pole 
observed  that  he  had  eaten  horseflesh,  and  he  defended  its  con- 
sumption by  argument,  for  he  said  that  if  it  were  right  for  a 
man  to  eat  cowflesh,  why  should  it  be  wrong  for  a  man  lo  eat 
horseflesh  ?  This  man  told  me  that,  although  they  had 
poverty  in  Germany,  it  was  not  so  acute  as  in  England.  This 
was  borne  out  by  my  own  investigations  elsewhere.  The 
uncnij)loy:ible  man,  so  common  in  England,  is  y)ractically 
ujdvnown  in  Germany.  This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  greater,  and  the  labour  market  is  less 
liable  to  those  fluctuations  so  frequent,  so  pronounced,  and  so 
dreaded  in  England. 
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CONDEMNATION    OF    FREE    TRADE. 

"  Some  of  tlie  Germans  I  met  tliouglit  tlieir  impoit  duties 
were  too  l)igh  on  certain  goods  and  too  low  on  others,  but  all 
condemned  Eree  Ttade.  They  maintained  that  the  tarilis  had 
a  steadying  effect  on  trade,  and  preserved  the  home  markets 
for  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Essen  we  inspected  the  work- 
men's dwellings,  and  found  the  people  living  veiy  comfort- 
ably. I  made  exhaustive  inquiries  into  the  bread  question, 
and  discovered  tliat  there  were  about  thirty  different 
kinds.  A  really  good  nourishing  bread  could  be  obtained 
at  a  much  lower  figure  than  in  England.  In  this  town 
a  German  manufacturer  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ere© 
Trade  was  best  for  England,  because  England  was  becoming  a 
commercial  rather  than  a  manufacturing  country'.  Its  future, 
he  said,  lay  in  the  direction  of  shopkeeping — buying  and 
selling — rather  than  making  goods.  Germany  was  different; 
it  was  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  must  become  more  and 
more  so,  and  therefore  he  favovired  Protection  for  Gennany. 
She  must  sell  her  manufactures  to  the  British  Empire  and 
other  countries,  but  must  protect  her  home  market  by  a  tariff. 
The  manufactur^-  added  the  follov^■ing•  significant  observa- 
tion :  '  If  England  adopted  Tariff'  Reform,  it  would  damage 
my  trade.' 

"  At  Dusseldorf  we  were  greatly  interested  in  the  Labour 
Bureau,  wdiicli  was  carried  on  by  a  committee  formed  of  an 
equal  number  of  employers  and  employees.  The  State  gave  a 
grant  on  the  condition  that  certain  regulations  vrere  carried 
out.  The  president  was  an  employer  of  labour,  but  the  vice- 
president  was  a  workman;  there  were  also  representatives  on 
the  committee  from  the  Council  and  the  State.  The  Under- 
taking gave  mutual  help  when  required.  We  were  informed 
that  all  skilled  workmen  could  get  work  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  were  very  few  unemployed  of  any  kind.  Since  1905 
this  Bureau  had  '  placed  '  100,000  men  and  women,  and  before 
that  year  it  was  a  small  institution,  and  dealt  only  with  about 
thirty  applicants  a  month.  Free  legal  advice  was  given  to  all 
who  registered,  and  a  man  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  prospective  master  treated  his  men.  In 
Berlin  we  found  that  the  unemployed  might  register  at  all  the 
labour  bureaux,  of  which  there  were  several.  In  Nuremberg 
the  workers  in  the  cabinet  trade  receive  from  46s.  to  70s.  per 
week  of  52  hours.  Next  year  a  ncAv  law  comes  into  force,  and 
the  number  of  hours  will  be  reduced  to  49.  This,  however, 
only  applies  to  the  State  of  Bavaria." 
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Referring  to  the  impressions  gained,  Mr.  Wliarton  said 
that  in  his  opinion  a  great  deal  of  the  happiness  of  the  people 
was  due  to  the  social  legislation  of  the  country,  and  this  in 
turn  was  due  to  the  system  of  tariffs.  Legislation  of  this  char- 
acter could  only  be  made  really  lasting  and  elective  under  a 
system  of  tariffs  and  a  protection  of  the  industries, 

H.  Whaetox. 
20,  Majiiha  Eoad, 

Eds'hastou,  liirniiuuham. 


END    OF     REPORTS    OF     FIRST    TOUR. 
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REPORTS  OF  SECOND  TOUR. 


Report    by    G.    BROWN. 

Re  my  impressions  of  Germany,  my  opinion  strongly  agrees 
witli  the  rest  of  the  Manchester  delegates  on  the  fiscal  policy.  I 
must  strongly  emphasise  that  something  musf  he  done  or  vcq  will 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  On  every  hand  we 
saw  great  signs  of  progress  made  by  the  Grermans,  both  in  re- 
gards to  workshops,  town  and  country  dwellings,  railways  and 
railway  stations  being  built,  all  speaking-  of  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  nation.  The  people  look  more  |)rosperous  and  contented 
than  our  own,  in  general,  in  spite  of  the  great  drawbacks  we 
were  led  to  believe  they  existed  under.  The  conditions  of  living 
are  as  cheap,  in  fact,  on  an  average,  cheaper.  Also  the  food  in 
general  is  more  wholesome. 

In  regard  to  the  unemployment  question,  I  am  convinced, 
through  the  visits  to  the  various  Labour  Exchanges  and  Trade 
Union  depots,  that  there  is  rot  the  same  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment prevailing  in  Germany  as  in  our  own  country.  The 
average  unemployment  officially  given  up  to  March,  1910, 
was  2.G  per  cent. 

The  black  bread  and  horseflesh  bogey,  as  preached  about  by 
the  Liberals  at  the  last  election,  has  proved  to  be  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. 

My  short  tour  through  Belgium  and  Germany  has  made  me  a 
very  strong  Tariff  Eeformer  in  every  sense,  and  at  all  times  I 
shall  always  be  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the 
cause  wherever  necessary. 

Geo.  Brown, 

57,  Churnett  Street, 
Collyhurst, 

Manchester. 
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Report    by    W.    J.    GREAVES. 

Along-  willi  a  depiitatiou  of  British  working-men  Trade 
T'nionists  of  different  political  creeds  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  visit  Belgium  and  Germany  to  make  inqniries  into 
tho  state  of  the  two  countries,  the  main  things  at  issue  being — 

(1)  If  horseflesh  is  a  staple  food  in  Germany; 

(2)  If  black  bread  is  also  a  staple  food  there  ; 

(3)  If  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  the  two 
countries  'are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as  was 
pointed  out  during  the  last  General  Election  as  regards 
the  poverty  and  general  conditions  of  life  ; 

(4)  If  the  German  and  Belgian  tariffs  are  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  that  the  people  are  forced  to'  resort  to  the 
above  way  of  living,  and  of  the  broken -down  state  of  the 
]ieo])le  generally,  as  has  been  painted. 

ANTWERP. 

We  were  as  a  bod)^  greatly  struck,  on  landing  at  Antwerp, 
M-ith  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  city  and  people,  and  thought 
that  this  great  seaport,  as  it  is,  must  be  a  remarkable  exception 
to  what  we  should  iind  ;  but  I  am  sorry,  .and  yet  pleased,  to  say 
that  throughout  our  travels  M^e  did  not  come  across  anything 
like  the  slums  and  poverty  that  there  are  in  England.  Inquiries 
about  hoTise  rents  and  price  of  food-stuffs  proved  that  they 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  in  England,  and  in  some 
cases  are  far  cheaper,  especially  dairy  produce.  A  good  English 
Is.  dinner  could  be  had  for  Ifr.  (lOd.). 

BRUSSELS    AND    CHARLEROL 

In  Brussels  we  spent  Sunday  night  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
town  investigating  the  conditions,  and  visited  the  Maison  du 
Pouple  (the  House  of  the  People),  and  comparing-  this  with  the 
]*]ast  End  of  London  is  like  comparing  a -white  man  to  a  black 
one.  Charleroi  is  a  small  town  of  28,000  inhabitants,  its  chief 
industries  being  glass-blowing,  and  iron  and  steel  foundries. 
We  went  through  the  steel  foundry  of  the  Ilsines  and  Acieries, 
Leonard  Giot,  where  1,()00  hands  are  employed,  and  found  them 
cm])loyed  on  castings  mostly  for  English  markets.  The  rate 
of  ])ay  for  mouhlers  is  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  per  day,  from  8  to  10 
hours  pej-  day.  Best  cows'  meat  could  be  had  at  8d.  per  lb., 
and  a  21b.  loaf  of  white  bread  for  2|d.  House  rents  were  re- 
markably chea]).  Six  shillings  per  week  in  England  would  be 
no  more  ihan  4.s.  to  4s.  ,6d.  in  Charleroi  in  similar  industrial 
centres. 
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VERVIERS, 

At  Terviera,  a  town  of  75,000  ipeople,  tlie  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  cotton,  lace,  and  boot  manufacturing.  A  deputation 
of  us  visited  the  Socialist  Institute  ;nd  intei'^iewed  the 
secretary  of  the  Cotton  Woikers'  Union.  He  told  us  there  are 
52  cotton  mills  in  the  town,  working  night  and  day,  and  that 
the  goods  are  chiefly  for  English  markets.  He  also  denied  that 
bread  is  dearer  there  than  in  England,  good  white  bread  being 
available  at  3d.  per  kilo.  (21b.  3oz.). 

COLOGNE. 

In  Germany  our  first  call  was  at  Cologne,  where  several 
inquiries:  were  instituted  about  horseflesh  and  black  bread. 
Horseflesh  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  black  bread  (called 
"Pumpernickel")  we  found  is  a  delicacy  only  found  on 
gentlemen's  tables  and  at  first-class  hotels^  and  is  twice  as  dear 
as  white  bread  or  rye  bread,  which  is  the  staple  food.  I  may 
say  we  ate  this  rye  bread  in  large  quantitites  while  in  Germany, 
and  no  doubt  the  Germans  think  as  much  of  their  rye  bread  as 
an  Englishman  does  about  his  tea.  Tea,  I  may  say,  is  drunk 
verv  little  in  Germany  ;  in  fact,  the  Germans  say  there  are 
only  three  classes  of  people  in  the  world  who  drink  tea — viz., 
faddists,  fools,  and  Englishmen.  Regarding  flesh  foods  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state  here  (and  the  same  applies  all  over  Belgium 
and  Germany)  that  before  the  animal  is  killed  it  is  examined 
by  a  medical  officer,  and  he  makes  further  examination  after 
the  carcase  has  been  cut  up.  If  sound  he  applies  the  official 
stamp.  Anyone  ofl'ering  for  sale  horseflesh  as  cows'  flesh  is 
liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

We  visited  Elberfeld,  with  140,000,  and  Barmen,  with 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  found  the  working-men's  dwellings 
th(jre  on  freehold  land  and  in  splendid  condition.  The  works 
we  visited  we  found  thoroughly  up-to-date,  the  workmen  having 
their  own  cupboards  and  washljouses.  A  lace  machine  factory 
was  visited,  and  we  found  mechanics  getting  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  4d. 
per  daj',  and  not  "  speeded  up  "  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in 
England.  A  working  man's  home  was  also  visited  here,  and 
the  good  lady  said  Her-  husband  was  earning  30s.  per  week,  and 
she  could  get  her  tea  (if  required)  at  Is.  per  lb.,  eggs  ^d.  each, 
butter  lOd.  per  lb.,  haricot  beans  l|d.  to  2d.  per  lb.,  granulated 
sugar  l^d.  per  lb.,  lump  2d.  to  21d.  per  lb.  (all  17|oz.  to  the  lb.). 
Boots  and  clothes  are  as  cheap  as  m  England,  if  not  cheaper. 
She  paid  as  house  rent  £15  per  year  for  five  rooms  .and  a  yard. 
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ESSEN. 

At  Essen,  with  300,000  iuliabitauts,  vre  found  very  few  im- 
eni])loTed.  In  fact,  riglit  tlirong-h  we  found  it  a  man's  own 
fault  if  he  was  out  of  work  loug.  We  were  greatly  impressed 
here  with  the  workmen's  dwellings  and  Krupp's  pensioners' 
colony.  In  the  month  of  March  1,789  men  and  boys  applied 
for  work  in  this  to\^n  and  024  were  found  it,  and  a  week  is  about 
the  extent  of  time  a  man  is  out  after  registration.  Food-stulfs 
here  cost:  Bacon,  8d.  per  lb.;  pork,  7|d. ;  veal,  7d.  ;  eggs,  7d. 
per  doz.  ;  Limbnrger  cheese,  5|d.  At  the  best  hotels  here  we 
could  get  bed  and  breakfast  for  3s.  Od.,  and  about  20  of  us  had 
dinner  for  4d.  at  the  Labour  Bureau. 

BERLIN. 

At  Berlin  the  Trade  Unions'  offices  were  visited,  and  we 
foun<l  there  are  66  Trade  Unions,  with  1,387,141  members, 
04,008  being  women,  and  the  percentage  of  unemployed  was  a 
little  under  2.6.  Food-stuffs  have  gone  up  during  the  last  year 
by  about  1  mark  on  a  week's  ex]ienditure,  and  wages  have 
advanced  05  pfennig  (100  equals  1  mark)  during-  the  same  time. 
The  total  number  of  unemployed  was  33,523  at  the  end  of 
March,  1,309  of  these  being  women.  Food  stuffs,  thougli 
dearer  than  in  Essen,  would  compare  favourably  with  London. 

PLAUEN. 

Plauen,  the  centre  of  the  lace  industry,  lias  116,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  1909  here  6,826  men  applied  for  work  and  6,672 
found  it,  while  1,108  women  applied  and  2,207  found  it,  the 
difference  in  tbe  women's  figures  being  accounted  for  by  im- 
l)ortations  from  other  towns.  We  visited  a  tapestry  weaving 
shed  here,  and  found  none  but  men  on  the  looms. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

(jreuerally  speaking,  I  knovx ,  it  is  impossible  to  come  back 
to  England  and  make  her  sons  believe  what  are  facts.  I  only 
wish  every  Moiker  could  go  and  see  for  himself,  and  prove,  as 
we  have  done,  that  the  tales  circulated  re  horseflesh,  "  black  " 
bread,  etc.,  are  pure  fabrications,  and  discreditable  to  the  people 
that  set  such  tales  going  to  gull  the  British  working  m&n. 
Some  may  say  we  have  been  in  the  best  towns,  but  let  me  state 
such  j)laces  represent  in  England  towns  like  Manchester,  liir- 
miiigham,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Oldham,  ]\ottingham, 
etc.  Having  also  travelled*  considerably  oAcr  1,000  miles  in 
Germany  aloiie^   surely  we  should  see  something  to  compare 
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with.  England.  Can  anybody  go  ten  miles  liere  without  seeing 
slums  or  children  without  boots?  Ttougli  having  visited  the 
Avorst  places,  gone  through  colliery  districts,  and  round  all  the 
gasworks  wlierever  we  stayed,  we  have  not  seen  th.e  poverty  and 
destitution  that  prevails  in  England. 

Seeing  that  our  deputation  consisted  of  Tories,  both  Free 
Traders  and  Tariit'  Reformers,  Liberals,  Independents,  Labour 
men,  and  Socialists,  and  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
our  mission  liad  failed  to  prove  the  charges  made,  then  I  say 
th.e  Avorking  men  of  England  liave  been  gulled,  and  the  sooner 
Tariff  Reform  takes  place  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  I  am 
an  International  Free  Trader,  but  retaliation  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  come  to  if  we  wish  to  be  in  the  foreground  and  find 
work  for  our  people  at  home. 

W.  J.  Greaves. 
25G,  Oldham  Road,  Newton  Heath, 

Manchester. 


Report    by    J.    HARRIS,    Jun. 

In  giving  my  impressions  of  Grermany,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
fact  tkat  all  delegates  coukl  not  agree  on  certain  figures  if  I 
quoted  them,  so  I  intend  only  to  give  a  brief  report  between 
Germany  and  England. 

Concerning  the  black  bread  and  horseflesh  bogey  that  was  so 
often  spoken  about  b}^  the  Liberals  during  the  late  election,  I 
can  say  nothing  beyond  what  other  delegates  have  already  said, 
that  it  was  ridiculous  and  untrue,  and  by  noAv  I  suppose  the 
people  of  England  will  have  i-ealised  it  after  tlie  reports  they 
have  heard  by  AA-orking  men  avIio  kave  been  to  see. 

The  conditions  of  labour  in  Germany  are,  in  my  opinion, 
in  advance  of  the  conditions  in  England.  The  German  AA'ork- 
man  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  oA^erlooking  as  our 
own  Avorkmen  do.  They  are  more  contented,  better  educated, 
dressed  better,  and^  in  fact,  better  in  every  AA'ayltlian  our  OAvn 
AA^orkmen.  The  cost  of  living  is  equally  as  cbeap,  and  in  most 
places  we  visited  cheaper,  and  the  rent  of  houses  about  the  same, 
although  the  majority  of  Germans  live  in  flats. 

JoHX  Harris,  Jux. 

83,  Ckurnett  Street,  Queen's  Park, 

Manchester,   1st  Mav,   1910. 
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Report    by   J.    H.    DEAN. 

Our  instructions  before  goiuf^  out  Avere  to  study  the 
conditions  under  wliicli  the  working  class  worked  and  the 
cost  of  living,  etc.,  in  the  places  we  visited. 

I  shall  only  deal  with  my  own  trade — that  is,  a  carpenter 
and  joinei'. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  new  jobs  going  on,  and  also 
alterations  to  business  premises  wherever  we  went;  and  going 
through  places  by  rail  the  same  signs  of  prosperity — new  works 
being  erected,  new  factory  chimneys,  the  widening  of  railway 
lines — in  fact,  everywhere  the  same  signs  of  pix)'sperity.  I 
should  mention  the  jobs  are  what  I  call  good  ones.  I  saw  no 
jerry-building,  and  I  did  not  see  any  shops  o>r  works  to^  let. 

I  found  they  worked  a  little  longer  hours  than  we  do;  and 
the  rate  of  wages — I  had  several  rates  given  me,  so  I  cannot 
exactly  say  what  thej^  get.  Some  said  they  had  six  mark  and 
others  five  per  da5^  The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  as 
hei'e.  Taking  one  thing  with  the  other,  I  should  say  a  little 
cheaper.  Horseflesh  we  expected  to  find  exposed  for  sale 
everywhere,  whereas  we  saw  very  little.  Black  bread  we  found 
the  dearest,  and  we  were  laughed  at  v^•hen  we  asked  if  the 
woiking  (dasses  lived  chiefly  on  it. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  workmen  there  so  smart,  and 
tliey  seemed  to  work  more  comfortably  than  we.  They  are  more 
healthy,  and  don't  seem  harassed  as  we  are.  Their  work  is  more 
constant,  and  there  is  bound  to.  be  a  greater  demand,  owing,  as 
I  mentioned,  to  so  many  good  jobs  going  on. 

We  visited  the  cafes,  or  restaurants,  and  saw  what  they  had 
for  meals.  It  was  good,  wholesome  food,  and  at  prices  equal 
to  ours  for  ('hea})ness.  We  saw  no  beggars  or  tramps.  Every- 
one we  met  seemed  respectable. 

We  paid  particular  attention  to  Ihe  children,  both  playing 
in  the  streets  and  going  to  and  coming  from  school,  and  we  saw 
none  but  what  had  a  pair  of  shoes  on,  and  stockings.  They 
seemed  healthy ;  not  as  we  see  them  here,  running  about  in 
rags  and  withoait  shoes  and  stockings.  In  concluding,  I  wish 
we  w<'re  as  comfoa'tably  olf  as  they  are.  We  should  be  paying- 
less  to  our  society  for  our  unemployed  and  sick  benefits. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Dean, 
Late  secretary  of  the  Cheetliam  Hill  Branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
ai).  Hislu)])  Street, 

Hightown,  Manchester. 
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Report   by  JOSEPH    SHELMERDINE. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  64  who  came  from  Neweastle-oii- 
Tyne,  Darlington,  Asbton-iinder-Lyne,  Hyde,  Manchester, 
Salisbury,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Jiirkenhead,  and  a  few 
from  London  ;  ue  reiiresented  se\eral  trades,  such  as  engineers, 
cotton  spinners,  lace  workers,  carpenters,  painters,  printers, 
etc.,  etc.  We  left  London  Saturday,  April  2ud,  1910,  to 
catch  the  night  boat  from  Harwich  to  Antwerp,  where  we 
arrived  on  Sunda^^  morning,  April  3rd.  Whilst  approaching 
the  landing-stage,  Me  were  informed  that  the  docks  are  three 
miles  in  length  and  that  80  out  of  every  100  ships,  etc.,  .ire 
engaged  in  trade  with  England.  , 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  necessary  formalities  to'  be  gone 
throuo'h  at  the  Customs,  one  interesting-  e-vent  was  noted  bv 
several  of  us.  A  traveller  with  samples  of  cotton  goods 
(])rints,  etc.),  and  who  represented  a  Manchester  house,  Avas 
subjected  to  a  very  severe  cross-examination  and  his  samples 
well  overhauled  before  they  put  the  pass  mark  on  his  bag.  He 
informed  us  that  when  he  reached  tlie  German  frontier  the 
examination  would  be  even  more  severe,  and  if  they  found  any 
sample  more  tluni  2  yards  in  lengtli  he  would  have  to  pay  duty 
on  them.  As  the  traveller  remarked,  "  It's  time  we  served 
them  the  same." 

ANTWERP. 

We  here  divided  into  two  or  three  parties  and  were  told 
we  coiud  ilo  what  we  liked  until  12  o'cdock,  when  we  were 
all  to  meet  at  the  cathedral. 

We  made  our  way  by  different  routes  into  the  city,  the 
parly  [  \t^as  with  fell  in  with  an  old  Yorkshireman,  w^ho  keeps 
a  company  house  (apartments).  He  directed  us  by  a  route 
that  took  us  throngh  rather  a  ])oor  neighbourhood  (compared 
A\ith  v.'hat  we  saw  later),  but  considering  it  was  near  the  docks 
it  was  very  clean,  and  the  people  themselves  were  clean  and 
tidy.  Tiiere  were  plenty  of  sliops  well  stocked  with  good 
wholesome  food  stuffs  (not  having  yet  learnt  the  coinage,  etc., 
we  were  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  as  we  could  not  read  the 
]irices).  We  saw  horsellesh  (we  only  noticed  one  shop),  but 
there  was  plenty  of  other  flesh  on  sale.  As  we  got  farther 
into  the  town  we  were  very  much  struck  with  the  air  of 
prosperity  all  around.  Of  course,  being  Sunday,  many  of  the 
people  were  dressed  up  for  church,  etc.,  but  although  most  of 
the  better-class  shops  were  closed ;  there  was  plenty  of  business 
going  on,  cafes,  sweet  sliops,  grocers,  greengrocers,  bakers, 
etc.,  seemed  to  be  doing  good  trade.  Everyone  seemed  to  ne 
Jiappy  and   contented,   well  nourished   and   clothed.     We   did 
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not  SCO  auv  l>eg\ifars,  or  cliildien  without  slioes  aud  stockings. 
In  fact,  we  Aveie  assured  that  the  municipalities  do  not  allow 
these  conditions  to  exist;  they  have  various  ways  of  helping 
those  who  cannot  help  tliemselves — one  or  two  I  will  mention 
furtlier  on.  These  remarks,  I  may  say,  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  places  we  subsequently  visited  during  our  tour.  The 
streets  are  very  wide  and  buildings  artistically  built  and  kept 
in  good  condition  outwardly.  A  great  deal  of  light  coloured 
paint  being  used  makes  everywhere  look  very  clean.  They 
are  also  Avell  supplied  with  squares,  with  plenty  of  trees  and 
fountains,  band  stands,  etc.  After  visiting  the  cathedral, 
we  met  at  12  o'clock  and  went  to  a  cafe,  where  dinner  was 
Served — three  courses:  Soup,  meat,  vegetables,  potatoes, 
cheese,  beer  and  minerals;  cost  Is. 

Due  at  the  station  at  2  o'clock,  Ave  in  the  meantime  visited 
the  museum  of  old  prints  and  printing  presses,  etc. ;  very 
interesting,  but  not  sufficient  time  to  see  it  properly.  We 
met  at  the  station  and  were  all  impressed  with  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  entrance,  also  the  booking  hall,  marble 
being  used  freely.  The  contrast  when  inside  the  station  was  so 
great  that  we  could  not  help  remarking  on  it.  The  interior 
is  cold  and  bare,  with  no  attempt  at  decoration.  I  have  since 
been  told  that  the  stations  are  built  for  military  purposes. 
The  majority  of  the  railway  carriages  looked  as  if  a  coat  of 
paint  or  varnish  would  not  do  them  any  harm,  the  accommoda- 
tion was  below  ours — at  least,  that  is  my  opinion;  I  reckoned 
their  second  class  equal  to  our  Midland  third.  We  travelled 
mostly  third,  and  it  reminded  me  very  mucli  of  the  wooden 
seats  they  used  to  liave  on  tlie  Lancashire  and  Yorkshiie  Kail- 
way  some  years  ago. 

These  are  some  of  the  wages  in  Antwerp,  but  they  wer.s 
not  obtained  from  an  official  source,  only  by  casual  enquiries  : 
Dock  labourers,  5i  fr.  per  day  (  =  4s.  7d.);  painters,  about 
4|d.  per  hour  (could  get  plenty  of  work);  plumbers,  about  Gd. 
])er  hour  (could  get  plenty  of  work) ;  paviors,  about  4d.  per 
hour;   glass  workers,  '30s.  to  40s.  per  week,  hours  7  to  6. 

The  peoph'  live  in  flats — one  person  takes  a  liouse  and 
sTib-h*ts  ill  Hats,  two,  three,  and  four  rooms  for  about  5s.  G<1. 
or  (is.:    this  seemed  lo  be  tlie  cust'Om  at  other  places  also. 

BRUSSELS. 

We  h'll   Aniwcrp  at  2.40  p.m.   on   Sunday,  A))ril   ;')rd.  and 
anived  in   liiussels  at  -^.40. 

After  leaving  our  luggage  at  the  hotel  we  divided  into  tw(i 
]>aities  and  with   u  guide  to  each  party  set  off  on  a  tour  of 
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the  principal  parts  of  the  city.  Here  ag-aiu,  as  in  Antwerp, 
we  were  impressed  with  tb©  beautiful  thoroughfares — Avide, 
•  ■lean,  with  trees  and  statues  everywhere — handsome  build- 
ings, etc.  The  shops  were  quite  a  feature,  and  they  seem 
to  have  studied  the  art  of  windo^A-dressing  to  some  purpose. 
The  goods — with  which  they  were  well  stocked,  both  high  and 
low  class — Avere  shown  to  the  best  advantage,  and  everywhere, 
even  after  the  shops  were  closed  for  business,  was  one  blaze  of 
electric  and  incandescent  light  right  up  to  midnight.  The 
cafes,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  also  added  their  share  to 
tlie  general  brightness.  The  cafes  are  really  so  many 
restaurants,  licensed  to  sell  intoxicants,  but  you  can  also  get 
non-intoxicating  drinks  and  food.  They  are  patronised  very 
largely  by  people  from  the  humblest  upwards.  The  prices 
are  very  reasonable  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
man  and  wife  with  their  children  sitting  at  the  small  tables 
sipping  their  lager,  etc.  They  are  open  to  the  gaze  of  every 
one  passing  (no  drinking  on  the  quiet  behind  frosted  glae^s 
doors  and  windows).  Being  an  abstainer  myself,  I  didn't 
sample  their  beer,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  done  so 
tliat  it  would  take  a  large  quantity  to  make  a  man  drunk, 
which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  for  we  very 
rarely  met  with  a  drunken  person. 

We  were  due  to  leave  Brussels  at  7.35  a.m.  on  Monday, 
April  4th,  so  had  no  further  opportunity  of  investigating. 
But  below  are  a  few  details  supplied  by  one  of  the  guides  with 
us.  I  may  say  that  owing  to  our  not  being  able  to  get  our 
knowledge  first  hand  (not  knowing  the  language)  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  guides  for  a  deal  of  our  information,  and 
to  my  mind  they  rattled  it  off  so  glibly  that  one  must  be  care- 
ful of  accepting  their  figures  as  correct. 

Railway  travelling  cheap,  about  ^d.  per  mile.  Workmen 
can  get  five  days'  tickets  for  8s.  and  travel  any  distance  they 
like,  or  to  any  place  on  the  railway  system. 

Wages  of  })aviors,  2^  francs  per  day   =^   2s.  Id. 

,,  stone  dressers,  3  francs  per  day  =  2s.  6d. 

,,          first  masons,  4  francs  per  day  =^^  3s.  4d. 
(10  liours  per  day.) 

Labour  very  chea}). 

Girl  lace  makers,  lid.  per  day;  hours,  9  to  4  Mondays, 
6  to  7  other  days,  Saturday  as  well;  extra  for  Sundays. 

Brass  finishers,  2s.  9d.  per  day. 

Brass  moulders,  4  francs  per  day    =    3s.  4d. 
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Carpenters,  4fd.  per  liour.  Agitatinp^  for  advance  to  5d. 
10  hours'  day. 

Tramways  in  Brussels  owned  by  three  private  companies  :  — 
Drivers'  wages,  3  fr.  50  c.  to  5  fr.  per  day  (10  hours)  ==2s.  lid. 
to  4s.  2d.  Conductors,  3  fr.  50  c.  to  5  fr.  per  day  (10  hours); 
hut  conductor  has  to  deposit  200  fr.  security  with  the  company. 
1|  hours  for  meals. 

Bicycles  taxed  4s.  a  year. 

Dogs  used  for  labour  also  taxed  4s.   a  year,   a  good  one 

being  Avorth  about  £3  10s.  (It  did  not  &eeni  natural  to  see  dogs 

pulling  loads  about,  such  as  coal,  furniture  and  other  heavy 
articles.) 

CHARLEROI. 

Arrived  Charleroi  at  8.40  a.m.,  Monday,  April  4th,  and 
were  divided  into  three  parties :  one  to  go  through  an  engi- 
neering works,  another  to  visit  a  glass  works,  and  the 
remainder  to  see  general  conditions.  I  went  with  the  third 
party.  The  guide  we  had  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English, 
so  was  no  use  to  us  for  making  enquiries.  He  took  us  round 
what  appeared  to  be  the  roughest  part  of  the  town,  a  district 
in  which  there  was  a  colliery  and  iron  works,  etc.,  but  even 
here  we  found  the  people  were  housed  comfortably,  and  healthy 
looking.  The  streets  were  not  in  quite  as  good  condition  as 
other  parts  of  the  town,  ^^aving  being  very  poor;  of  course, 
the  heavy  loads  from  the  different  works  may  have  accounted 
for  that.  During  the  course  of  the  walk  we  passed  a  very 
interesting  building  which  was  not  quite  completed,  it  was 
called  the  "  University  of  Labour,"  and  is  supported  by  the 
State  to  teach  poor  children,  orphans,  etc.,  different  trades 
whereby  they  may  become  self-supporting.  Part  of  the  build- 
ing was  already  in  use,  and  peeping  through  the  windows  we 
got  a  glim]):se  of  the  lioys  l)eiiig  tauglit.  As  regards  food 
])rices  in  this  neiglibourliood,  we  saw  beefsteaks  marked 
1  fr.  (they  looked  about  1  lb.)  =  lOd. ;  chops,  30  c.  to  50  c. 
each  (3d.  to  5d.),  no  weight  shown;  cob  of  white  bread,  15  c 
(lid.) ;  cob  of  brown  or  black  bread,  30c.  (3d.) ;  butter,  1  fr.  20  c. 
per  I  kilo.  (=  under  Is.  2d.  per  lb.);  eating  raisins,  65  c.  per 
A  kilo.  (===uuder  6id.  per  lb.);  prunes,  40  c,  50  c.  and  85  c. 
per  ^  kilo,  (under  4d.,  5d.  and  8|d.  per  lb.);  Saxonia  boots, 
16  fr.  50  c.  and  25  fr.  50  c.  (16s.  6d.  and  25s.  6d.),  (sold  in 
England  at  16s.  (id.   and  25s.). 

Rents  vary  according  to  number  of  rooms  and  position  of 
same;  three  good-sized  rooms  for  5s.  to  5s,  6d.  inclusive  of 
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rates.     (We  were  informed  that  the  rates  were  about  5s.  in 
the  £.) 

The  party  that  went  to  see  the  glass  works  were  refused 
admission,  but  learnt  that  glass  workers  can  earn  g-ood  money  : 
350  fr.  (=  £14  lis.  8d.)  per  month,  and  their  labourers  140  fr. 
(=  £5  16s.  8d.)  per  month.  The  party  that  went  through  the 
steel  and  iron  works  were  received  very  kindly,  and  allowed 
to  go  through.  The  workmen  Avere  a  sturdy  set  of  men  and 
seemed  to  do  their  work  very  leisurely,  there  was  no  rushing. 
Wages  here  were :  Moulders,  8  to  10  fr.  (6s,  8d.  to  8s.  4d.) 
per  day;  labourers,  4  fr.  (3s.  4d.)  per  day;  machine  hands,  4 
to  6  fr.  (3s.  4d,  to  5s,)  per  day;   11  hours  per  day. 

A  number  of  us  went  through  a  large  electrical  works,  em- 
ploying about  1,500  to  2,000  h;inds.  Thev  first  enquired  if  any 
of  us  were  electricians  before  taking  us  through.  They  were 
very  kind  here,  and  took  great  trouble  to  explain  the  different 
processes  that  were  going  on.  We  went  in  and  out  the  men's 
benches.  Here  again  we  noticed  the  absence  of  hustling.  The 
workmen  may  work  louger  hours  but  they  are  not  "  killed  " 
over  it.  We  did  not  get  anv  information  about  wages  and  hours 
here. 

A  guide  "Udio  could  speak  English  gave  us  a  few  items  of 
information.  Joiners  and  carpenters,  7  fr,  per  day  (5s,  lOd.); 
2  hours  for  meals,  9  hours  net.  Telegraph  boys  become  postmen 
at  19  years.  Postmen's  wages  commencing  3  fr.  50  c.  (2s.  lid.) 
per  day,  advanced  gradually  up  to  5  fr.  (4s.  2d.)  (about  10 
3' ears  to  reach  the  5  fr.),  8  hours  per  day.  Police,  same  wages 
as  postmen,  longer  hours. 

NAMUR    AND    VERVIERS. 

Left  Charleroi  5.30  p.m.  Monday,  April  4tli,  and  arrived  at 
Xamur  at  6.30  p.m.  Namur  is  a  very  pretty  place,  very  clean 
looking  everywhere.  We  stayed  the  night  here  and  left  at 
T.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  5th. 

Arrived  Yerviers  10  a.m.  April  5th.  We  could  not  get 
permission  to  go  through  cotton  mill,  so  separated,  and  went  in 
different  directions  to  see  the  general  conditions  of  place. 

Some  of  the  party  got  in  touch  with  a  Socialist  or  kind  of 
co-operative  society,  called  the  Federated  Syndicate,  affiliated 
with  woollen  carders,  etc.  Tliev  were  informed  that  Yer- 
viers is  the  largest  centre  in  Belgium.  Population  75,000  last 
census.  1,800  unemployed  (do  not  know  whether  this  referred 
to  time  of  our  visit,  or  a  certain  period,  but  in  any  case  they 
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•uere  assured  iliat  work  is  soon  found).  Chief  industry  is  the 
mauufacturiug  of  a  cotton  and  wool  mixture,  a  kind  of  delaine. 
There  are  52  firms  engaj]^ed  in  this  trade,  chiefly  for  the 
English  market.  They  are  in  constant  work,  10  of  the  firms 
workinj?  nig'ht  and  day  on  preparatory  w^ork  alone,  carding, 
combing-,  etc.,  to  keep  the  others  supplied.  Hours,  G  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.;  breakfast,  i  hour;  dinner,  1  hour;  tea,  i  hour.  Net, 
lly  hours.  One  spinner  and  three  assistants  to  each  pair 
mules,  400  spindles  eacli  =  800;  if  1,000  spindles  an  extra  man 
allowed.  Work  bv  day,  also  bv  piecework.  Wages:  s])inners. 
27  fr.  (22s.  6d.)  per  week;  2nd  man,  19  fr.  (15s.  lOd.)  per 
week:  3rd  and  4th  men,  18  fr.  (15s.)  per  week;  and  when  5th 
man,  18  fr.  (15s.)  per  week,  minimum  wages. 

If  owing  to  bad  material  they  cannot  earn  these  amounts,  it 
is  made  up  to  them  by  the  firms.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
make  much  more  than  the  above,  but  that  is  a  guaranteed 
wage.  Rents  vary  from  150  fr.  to  250  fr.  (£6  5s.  to  £10  8s.  4d.) 
per  annum,  paid  in  advance  monthly.  Chiefly  tenements,  six 
to  15  families,  three  rooms,  etc.,  to  a  family.  Some  families 
occupy  only  one  room.  Women  do  their  w^ashing  at  public 
laundry,  for  which  they  are  charged  2d.  per  hour,  with  use  of 
everything  except  soap  and  powders.  This  society  has  its  own 
bakehouse,  and  supplies  only  its  members.  30  c.  (3d.)  per  loaf 
of  1  kilo  (2  1-5  lbs.)  weight  guaranteed.  Bakers  eara  28  fr. 
(23s.  4d.)  i>er  week,  10  hcmrs  a  day.  Private  firms  of  bakers 
sell  same  loaf  32  c.  per  kilo,  weight  not  guaranteed.  Bakers 
of  these*  Arms  earn  lower  wages,  and  work  11  hours.  This 
society  only  makes  black  bread  for  feeding  horses. 

The  neighbourhood  in  the  vicinity  of  a  gasworks  was  found 
to  be  clean  and  compared  very  favourably  with  similar  dis- 
tricts at  home. 

Goods  in  shops  very  reasonable  in  price: — Men's  suits, 
from  18  fr.  (15s.) ;  boy's  suits,  from  2s.  to  10s. ;  men's  working 
shirts,  2  fr.  35  c,  2  fr.  40  c.  (Is.  ll^d.,  2s.);  white  slops,  2  fr. 
75  c.  (2s.  3id.);  caps,  from  1  fr.  40  c.  (Is.  2d.);  cord  trousers, 
4  fr.  50  c.,"7  fr.  50  c,  8  fr.  75  c.  (3s.  9d.,  Gs.  3d.,  7s.  3ld.) ; 
meat,  first  class,  1  fr.  20  c.  to  2  fr.  per  \  kilo  (less  than  Is.  to 
less  than  Is.  8d.  per  lb.). 

COLOGNE. 

Left  Verviers  at  2.40  p.m.  on  April  5th  and  arrived  at 
Cologne  at  4.55  p.m.  (5.55  German  time).  Railway  officials 
hvre  are  iiiucli  smarter  looking  lliau  in  IJelyium  and  tli(> 
soldiers  also  are  a  fiiuM-  set  ol'  uieii,  uuifornis  brighter,  etc. 
As  v.-e  only  stated  tlu'  iiiglii   lu'i'c  we  bad  but  an  hour  or  two 
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to  look  round.  We  were  again  struck  witli  the  smartness  of 
the  sliops,  tlie  idea  of  leavinp^  all  lig-lits  blazing  after  the 
shops  are  closed  makes  everywhere  very  bright.  Goods  here 
also  were  quite  reasonable.  Children's  boots,  from  2  mk.  50  pf.; 
ladies'  boots,  from  6  mk. ;  men's,  5  mk.  40  pf. ;  ties,  95  pf.; 
caps,  1  mk.  20  pf.;  hats,  from  2  mk.  25  pf.  upwards;  soft 
trilbys,  2  mk.  75  pf. ;  white  shirts,  from  2  mk.  45  pf. ;  boy's 
knickers,  from  1  mk. ;  men's  trousers,  10  mk.  (measured); 
boy's  suits,  from  2  mk.  75  ]if.;  umbrellas,  from  3  mk. 

Got  up  early  to  go  into  cathedra],  but  service  being  on,  was 
not  allowed  to  stav. 


ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

We  left  Cologne  at  8.30  a.m.,  April  6th,  and  arrived  ak 
Elberfeld  at  9.30.  We  were  taken  round  to  see  neighbourhooii 
where  workmen  live,  chiefly  tenements,  but  fine-looking 
buildings,  four  or  live  storeys  in  height.  Rents  about  100  mk. 
per  room  a  year,  three  rooms  usually  occupied.  Rooms  are 
large  and  lofty  and  very  nicely  decorated. 

Some  of  our  party  were  taken  through  a  machine  works. 
Here  found  conditions  similar  to  other  places.  Workmen 
healthy  looking  and  taking  it  easy.  Fitters,  10  mk.  per  day. 
5()  hours  per  week.  Machinery  rather  out  of  date,  according  to 
engineers,  etc.,  in  our  party. 

Seems  to  be  a  growing  ])lace.  New  buildings  s])ringing 
up;  in  fact,  this  was  commented  upon  more  than  once,  all 
along  the  journey  we  could  see  new  buildings  being  erected, 
an  evidence  to  my  mind  of  increasing  prosperity. 

Prices  of  goods  in  shops: — Eggs,  10  for  50  pf.  upwards; 
Quaker  oats,  37  pf.  a  box  (looked  like  a  lb.)  ;  chocolates,  i  lb. 
25  pf . ;  granulated  sugar,  23  pf .  per  lb. ;  loaf  sugar,  25  pf . 
per  lb. ;  colfee  beans,  from  1  mk.  per  lb. ;  butter,  from  100  pf. 
per  lb.;  tea,  from  1  mk.  to  5  mk.  per  lb.;  prunes,  25  pf.  per 
lb. ;  haricot  beans,  18  pf.  and  20  pf.  per  lb.;  black  bread,  18  pf. 
per  lb. ;  grey  rye  bread,  20  pf.  per  lb.;  white  rolls,  2  ]rf.  each  oi- 
5  for  10  pf.',  24  pf.  per  lb.  (17^  oz.)  (13  rolls  to  lb.). 

Black  bread  is  served  as  a  luxury  and  is  often  eaten  as 
sandwicli,  between  two  pieces  of  white. 

Cocoa,  from  1  mk.  to  2  mk. ;  men's  socks,  from  24  pf. 
upwards;  pants,  from  98  ])f. ;  vests,  from  98  pf. ;  youth's  suits. 
17  mk.  and  19  mk. ;  men's  suits,  from  25  mk. 
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ESSEN. 

Left  Elberfcld  (i.ll»  I'.m..  A])i'it  (it!i  :  arrived  Essen 
7.20  i').in. 

There  is  a  working-  man's  hotel,  supported  partly  by  the 
Veringhaiis  Hotel  (all  over  4  per  cent,  profit  going  to  the 
workman's  hotel)  and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Men  out  of  work  coming  into  the  town  can  get  a  bed  for  3d. 
upwards  and  a  meal  of  soup  and  bread  for  10  pf.  =  Id. 
Others,  that  are  in  work,  can  get  a  substantial  meal  of  meat, 
.potatoes  and  vegetables  for  2d.,  3d.,  4d.,  etc.  A  number  of 
our  party  sampled  the  4d.  dinners  and  found  it  wholesome  and 
tasty,  and  received  such  a  large  plateful  they  could  not  eat  it 
all.  There  are  thirty  3d.  and  six  4d.  beds  in  a  room,  and  for 
1  mk.  one  can  have  a  private  room,  fitted  up  in  very  comfort- 
able style.  In  connection  with  the  hotel  is  a  labour  bureau, 
which  serves  &  certain  area.  There  were  60  names  on  the 
books  and  on  a  notice  board  outside  Avere  16  situations  vacant 
that  could  not  be  filled  on  account  of  lack  of  suitable  men. 

INFORMATION    SUPPLIED    BY    CENTRAL 
MUNICIPAL    LABOUR    BUREAU. 

Registration  free  to  em])loyer  and  employee. 

Latest  figures  March,  1910 :— Population  330,000,  l,T8r> 
ap])li(ants  for  work,  624  found  work  by  April  6th,  1910. 

Average  time  for  being  out  of  work  after  registration,  one 
week. 

Last  year  (1909),  l)ad  year,  average  time  three  weeks. 

W^  Co»hl  not  get  permission  to  go  over  Krupp's  works,  but 
were  taken  to  inspect  Krupp's  colony  for  their  workpeople. 
We  found  the  houses  were  pleasantly  situated,  built  in  various 
styles — teuelnents,  semi-detached  villas,  etc.,  gardens  included. 
Rents  averaged  3  rooms,  16  mk.  per  month  ;  5  rooms,  25  mk. 
per  mouth. 

Good  wide  streets  and  roads. 

Married  men  with   more  than  two  children   pay  no  raters 
until  they  get  celtain  \vages  (the  amount  Was  not  stated).     We 
,were  informed  that  there  is  a  State  fate  and  a  municipal  rate, 
the  1  alter  being  just  t^vice  the  amount  of  the  State  rate. 

Employees  who  have  served  20  years  are  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion at  tlie  rate  of  40  per  cent,  of  wages  earned  and   1^  per 
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cent,  extra  for  every  year  above  20  years.  Also  liousc,  v>itli 
gas,  coal,  etc.,  free.  These  are  in  a  colony  by  themselves, 
living  mostly  in  semi-detached  villas  with  gardens  attached. 
There  are  separate  buildings  for  widowers  and  widows. 

Some  of  us  were  shown  through  a  convalescent  home  on  the 
estate,  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  everywhere  spotlessly 
clean,  with  j)olislied  floors,  glazed  tiling,  baths  (shower,  etc.), 
games,  pleasure  grounds  and  reading-room;  (separate  wings  ''or 
men,  women  and  children). 

SOME    STATISTICS    SUPPLIED. 

Krupp's  employ  30,000  workmen  and  4,000  ofhcials. 

A  man  earning  less  than  1,200  mk.  per  year  pays  no  rates. 

Labourers  earu  3  mk.  50  pf.  per  day. 

First-class  artisan,  50  to  70  mk.  per  week. 

Second-class  artisan,  50  mk.  per  week. 

5,700  families  live  on  the  estate,  and  there  are  55  stores 
where  employees  can  get  goods. 

Krupp's  are  still  building  new  houses  and  schools. 

Works  cover  200,000  hectares,  and  3,000  tons  of  coal  are 
consumed  per  day. 

Some  of  our  party  got  in  touch  with  an  Englishman  living 
in  Essen.  He  supplied  tliem  with  the  following  information. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  its  correctness  :  — 

Clerks  in  drapery  stores,  300  to  500  mk.  per  month;  wiudov.- 
dressers,  aOO  to  600  mk.  per  month ;  labourers  or  porters,  4  mk. 
per  day;  painters,  6  to  8  mk.  per  day,  but  only  work  about 
four  days  a  week,  though  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  had; 
cabinet  workers  for  private  firms,  25s.  per  week,  8  hours  day; 
locksmiths,  32  to  35  mk.  per  week;  plumbers,  8^d.  per  hour; 
bricklayers,  7  to  8  mk.  per  day ;  first-class  tailors,  50  mk.  per 
week.  Best  butter.  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d.  per  lb.;  margarine  or 
substitute,  ll|d. 

BERLIN. 

Leaving  Essen  on  Friday,  April  8th,  we  arrived  at  Berlin 
in  the  evening.  We  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  fine 
streets,   buildings,  scjuares  and  statues,  and  general  cleanli- 
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ness.  Yet  again  we  uoted  tke  absejice  of  .street  merchants, 
beggars,  etc.  AVliilst  on  a  tour  round  the  jirincipal  parts  of 
the  city  we  were  shown  through  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant institution.  It  was  called  the  Oity  Asylum  (City 
Kefuge).  This  institution  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
a])seuce  of  loafers  and  out-of-works  on  the  streets.  It  is  sup- 
ported l)y  the  municipality.  Distressed  families  (on  account 
of  temporary  unemployment)  can  store  their  furniture  at 
places  provided  b}'  the  city  and  can  stay  at  this  institution  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks.  Food  and  lodgings  are 
provided.  The  women  keep  the  place  clean,  wash,  etc.,  and 
look  after  the  children.  Children  of  school  age  go  to  school  on 
the  premises.  The  father  can  go  out  to  look  for  work.  Mone}^ 
grants  are  also  made  to  pay  rent  when  work  has  been  ob- 
tained. A  special  part  of  the  building  exists  for  lying-in 
cases,  where  a  State-certified  midwife  is  in  attendance. 
Medical  attendance,  etc.,  also  supplied  on  the  premises.  In 
addition  to  the  above  a  night  shelter  is  attached.  This  is 
open  until  11  ]).m.  Anyone  can  have  a  night's  lodging  with 
gruel  and  "  black  "  bread  free,  but  must  not  go  more  thaji 
five  nights  in  succession.  If  found  to  be  lazy  and  unemplo}*- 
able  the  police  take  him  in  hand  and  take  him  to  a  place  where 
lie  must  work  for  his  board  and  lodgings.  Anyone  found 
liomeless,  or  sleeping  out  after  11  o'clock,  by  the  police,  is 
taken  to  this  night  shelter.  Everybody,  upon  entering  for  the 
first  time,  must  have  a  bath  and  have  their  clothes  disinfected. 
We  were  conducted  over  the  building,  visiting  the  bedrooms, 
rooms  lor  recreation,  kitchens,  laundry,  dining-rooms,  and 
disinfecting  plant.  Each  one  has  a  separate  bunk  (40  in  a 
room). 

We  visited  a  workmen's  cafe  or  restaurant.  It  was 
dinner  time  when  we  arrived,  and  the  ])lace  was  packed.  A 
dinner  of  sou}),  steak,  potatoes  and  vegetables  could  be  had 
for  20  pf.  (21(1.).  (One  of  our  party  purchased  a  dinner,  and 
several  of  us  sampled  it  and  found  it  very  tasty.)  A  cup  of 
coifee  cost  5  ])f.  (|^d.),  and  two  rolls  of  white  bread  (buttered), 
5  pf.  (^d.).     All  (;ther  food  was  on  the 'same  cheap  scale. 

Information  supplied  by  the  Central  Offices  of  Trade 
Unions  Federation  (called  in  Germany  the  Independent  Social 
Democratic  Party),  representing  06  different  trades.  Trades 
Unionists  are  all  Socialists.  Membership.  1,887,141  (inclusive 
of  94,008  women). 

Tlie  latest  figures  for  trade  union  unomphjyment  for  the 
wholr  of  (iermany  :  .'Jo, 528  out  of  work  (1,800  l)eiDg  women). 
Higliest  average  for  last  six  months  was  2'6  per  cent. 


They  also  supplied  us  willi  tlie  price  of  some  foodstuffs  for 
ilie  whole  of  Germany.  Tlie  fig'ures  were  taken  from  tlie 
official  market  returns  :  — 


Foodstuff  Prices. 

PRICE    PER 

KILO. 

January,  1910. 

Fel)ruary,  191(1. 

Fobruary.  1909. 

Beef      

1  mk.    36  pf. 

1  mk.  35  pf. 

1  mk.  30  pf. 

Pork      

1  mk.  69  pf. 

]  mk.  68  pf. 

1  mk.  61  pf. 

Bread  (Rye) 

33  pf. 

32  pf. 

31  pf. 

Butter...          

2  mk.   74  pf. 

2  mk.   76  pf. 

2  mk.   53  pf. 

Potatoes 

8  pf. 

8pf. 

8pf. 

Plour    

39  pf. 

39  pf. 

37  ])f. 

Mutton 

1  mk.  57  pf. 

1  mk.   58  pf. 

1  mk.    55  pf. 

Estimated    Cost   of   Maintenance    of  Family    of    4  persons,    based   on 

Alloivance  of  Sailor  in.  German  Navy.      This  does  not  include  Kent  and 

Clothing.     Roughly  speaking  the  increase  in  12  months  is  iihout 

10  pier  cent. 


Towns. 


Konigsberg 

Berlin  . . . 

Altona 

Frankfurt 

Miinich 

Coloarne 


January,  1910. 


22  mk.  29  pf. 

23  mk.  85  pf. 

25  mk.  38  pf. 

24  mk.  12  pf. 
23  mk.  94  pf. 

26  mk.     1  pf. 


February.  1910.      Fel)ruarv,  1909. 


22  mk. 

23  mk. 
25  mk. 

24  mk. 
24  mk. 


14  pf. 
76  pf. 
38  pf, 

15  pf. 
56  pf. 


25  mk.  98  pf. 


20  mk.  43  pf. 

21  mk.  81  pf. 
23  mk.  67  pf. 

22  mk.  65  pf. 
22  mk.  95  pf. 
25  mk.  29  pf. 


Average  working  liours  in  Berlin,  10  hours  for  6  days. 
Average  rate  of  pay  in  Berlin  :  Turners,  ^^\^.  per  hour;  book- 
binders, 45  pf.  per  hour  (9  hours  day);  printers,  compositors, 
28s.  lid.  to  35s.  per  AA-eek;  machine  minders,  26s.  to  60s.'; 
stereotypers,  32s.  to  45s.;  textile  weavers,  25  pf.  to  35  pf.  per 
hour  (10  hours  day)  ;  females,  15  pf.  to  25  pf.  per  hour  (10 
hours);  home  workers,  6  to  18  mk.  per  week  (12  liours  a  day); 
joiners  vary  from  2^d.  to  9id.  per  hour  (hours  vary  9  to  12 
hours). 

Reasons  for  absence  of  poverty  assigned  by  trade  union 
officials  to  various  causes,  State  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, old  age,  sickness  and  disablement ;  provision  made  l)y 
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tiiido  iiiiious  ond  co-operative  societies;  superio]-  liousiiicr,  com- 
])ulsorv  technical  and  eleineutary  O'dncalioii,  also  strict  police 
r<  j^ulations. 

(iroods  iu  shops  much  ahout  the  same  as  other  places  we 
Nisited,  (juite  reasonable. 

PLAUEN. 

Leaving-  Berlin  on  the  afternoon  of  April  10th  -ue  went  on 
to  Plaiien,  via  Leipsic.  Plauen  (the  Nottingham  of  Ger- 
many) has  a  population  of  110,000.  It  is  a  very  busy  place, 
w  itii  mills  everywhere;  yet  the  town  is  clean  and  the  air 
bracing.      Peo])le  healthv  looking  and  well  clothed. 

IjAMoir  Bukeau  (official  figures): — During  1909,  6,82G 
men  a])]died  for  work ;  1,108  Avomen  applied  for  work;  7,9'i4- 
total.  Same  period,  work  was  found  for  6,272  men  and  2,207 
Momen. 

The  explanation  of  dilference  in  women  found  \Aoik  and 
AAomen  applying  for  same,  is  that  municipalities  exchange 
labour  one  with  another,  and  iu  Plauen  there  had  been  a 
g-reater  demand  for  women  than  tlie  town  could  supply,  so 
others  were  sent  from  other  ])laceR. 

During  March,  1910,  450  men  applied,  and  330  got  work; 
\\hile  74  women  applied,  and  71  wometi  got  work.  There 
were  actually  vacancies  ^for  480  men  and  290  women,  but 
ap])]icauts  were  not  always  the  right  sort  for  the  vacancies. 
I'or  instance,  a  joiner  was  no  use  wlien  a  lace-A\orker  was 
required,  and  so  on. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  10th  (the  time  of  our  visit), 
TO  a])plicants  had  registered,  40  were  sent  to  situations  at 
oi,ce,  and  upon  inquiry  in  the  afternoon  we  found  that  the 
remainder  had  been  placed  by  4  o'clock. 

Tlic  iiKiMnium  |)eriod  of  out  of  work  was  estimated  at  one 
niontli.  Necessitous  cases,  after  investigation,  are  assist(>d 
l)y  the  municipality,  and  can  pay  back,  if  possible,  when  they 
get  work. 

The  Nottingham  men  in  the  party  visited  a  lace  factory 
;iii(l  gave  the  rest  of  us  to  understand  that  there  was  plenty  of 
work;  hours  rather  lonfjer  than  tlieir  own  and  wajjes  not  as 
good,  but  constant  work.  Hours  about  58 — suinmer,  7  to  7 . 
and  winter,  8  to  8,  incltidi])g  mealtimes.  Yoitng  men  bf  18  can 
r;isi1v  earn  2os.,  ;ind  more  in  l)usv  season.     Adults  about  £2, 
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1  was  one  of  a  party  that  went  through  a  tapestry  works., 
Again  we  ^^ere  struck  with  the  general  comfortable  conditions 
ot  work])eo])le,  also  with  the  clean  healthy  surroundings,  well 
ventilated  and  lighted  (su])iilied  own  electricity).'  Workmen 
liere  earn  from  30s.  to  '^5s.  a  week  (JO  hours'  day). 

We  met  several  young  Englislinien  who  are  employed  ii; 
the  lace  trade,  chiefly  waiting  upon  travellers  at  the  holels 
(English,  American,  etc.),  showing  samples,  etc. 

Another  party  was  shown  over  one  of  the  municij)al  schools 
(of  Avhich  there  are  15,  staffed  by  400  teachers).  This  school 
cost  750,000  mark  to  build  and  is  attended  by  1,800  children  ; 
school  hours,  7  a.m.  to  12.  After  first  hovir's  work,  five  minutes' 
interval  is  ^llo^\ed,  aiid  after  the  second,  20  minutes,  with 
five  minutes'  interval  after  each  subsequent  hour.  There  is  no 
afternoon  school,,  except  for  special  classes.  Baths  are  pro- 
vided free  at  school  for  children  who  have  none  at  home ;  open 
on  Saturdays.  Everything  was  of  a  very  high  standard; 
gymnasium,  kindeigarten,  etc.,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

(ioods  m  shops  veiy  reasonable: — Children's  boots,  frojn 
2  mk.  50  pf. ;  aduits'  boots,  from  5  mk.  50  pf. ;  adults'  trousers, 
from  2  mk.  25  pf . ;  boys'  suits,  from  4  mk.  50  ])f . ;  youths' 
suits,  frum.l7  mk. ;  overcoats,  from  25  mk. ;  shirts,  from  1  mk.  : 
socks,  from  25  pf . ;  workmen's  blue  jackets,  from  2  mk.  75  pf . ; 
(  tird  trousers,  from  5  mk.  50  })f.  ;  coffee,  from  1  mk.  per  lb. 

HANOVER. 

Afte<l  leaving  Plauen  we  ]iaid  a  very  brief  visit  to  Hanover. 
We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  here;  only  time 
for  a  stroll  and  back  again.  The  town  seems  to  be  very  bnsv 
and  prospoous.  These  were  a  few  prices  noted  :-— Fresh  eggs 
(guaranteed).  10  for  Is.;  special  eggs,  9  for  50  pf . ;  cooking 
eggs  (specialty),  20  for  Is.:  brown  bread,  60  pf.  per  2  kilos 
(4  2-5  lbs.) ;  white  bread,  60  and  80  pf .  per  2  kilos  (4  2-5  lbs.) ; 
Aery  dark  bread,  70' pf,  per  2  kilos  (4  2-5  lbs.);  pumpernickel, 
20  to  25  pf,  I  kilo  (1  1-5  lbs.).  (Black  bread  is  sold  as 
a  delicntesse.) 

From  Hanover  we  made  our  way,  vitr  Osnabriick  and 
Rotterdam  to  the  Hook  of  Holland  and  thence  to  Harwich  and 
London. 

After  breakfast  at  the  G)-eat  j-lastern  Hotel,  we  \\ere  takeii 
round  the  East  End  in  chars-a-bancs.    We  saw  in  five  minutes 
more  emi;ty  shops  and  signs  of  [loverty,  more  loafers,  out-ol 
works,   dirt  and   scjualor,   than  we  saw  all  the  time  we  vrere 
away.     Then,  as  if  to  show  us  that  it  was  not  all  black,  we 
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li;i(l  a  run  roiiiul  the  West  P]ii(l  and  sa^v  some  of  tlie  brif^liter 
side,  the  fine  l)uilding-s  and  places  of  interest,  siicli  as  West- 
minster Abliev.  Houses  of  Parliament.  Bank  of  England, 
(juildhall.  etc..  on  wliicli  many  of  us  were  looking"  for  the  first 
time. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

In  the  fir.st  plate,  the  tales  of  "  Horseflesh  "  and  "  Black 
l^read."  whicli  the  Englisli  working  men  were  asked  to  believe, 
are  all  "  rot."  Horseflesh  is  not  sold,  nor  do  the  people  live 
on  it,  to  anything  like  the  extent  whicli  we  were  told. 
Personally,  I  only  saw  one  shop  (in  Antwerp),  and  other  meat, 
can  he  had  quite  as  chea]),  or  very  nearly  so,  as  in  England. 
One  would  think  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  horses,  whereas 
we  were  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  horses  in 
harness,  well  groomed  and  well  fed.  The  "  Black  Bread  "  is 
leally  a  light  brown  or  grey,  being  made  with  rye;  it  is  verv 
nutritious  (Ave  had  it  ourselves  and  liked  it),  and  is  preferred 
to  wheaten  bread,  which  can  be  got  quite  as  cheaj).  There  are 
many  kinds  of  bread  of  varying  ([ualities  and  })rices.  The 
bread  that  is  used  most  by  the  working  classes,  is  the  grey 
luead,  and  is  about  4|d.  to  5|d.  for  4  lbs.,  and  being  more 
nutritious  than  white,  is  cheaper.  Then  other  food  stuffs  and 
clothing,  etc.,  are  quite  reasonable  and  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest. 

The  hours  of  labour  may  be  a  little  longer  and  wages  less, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  regularly  employed, 
AAhich  I  consider  is  a  very  important  item  to  the  working  man. 

Their  houses  (or  flats)  are  very  superior  to  some  of  the 
cottage  ))roperty  in  England,  and  vslums  such  as  we  saw  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  whicli  one  sees  in  most  of  our  large 
towns,  are  practically  non-existent.  The  mimicipal  conditions 
are  better,  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  kept  in  good  condition, 
well  lighted,  and  plenty  of  open  spaces  and  parks. 

Tlie  ])eoj)le  are  a  healthy,  sturdy  race,  their  military  train- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  accounting  for  thai,  in  con- 
junction with  their  liealthy  surroundings,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  workshops.  Their  different  insurances  against  old  age, 
sickness,  accident,  etc.,  and  their  general  thriftiness  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  them  a  contented  and  happy  j)eople. 
leastways,  that  is  how  ihey  struck  me  and,  I  believe,  most  of 
the  party  I  was  with.  The  various  scliemes  for  assisting  the 
necessitous,  along  with  tlie  fact  that  employment  is  steadier, 
account  for  the  absence  of  loafers,  gutter  mercdiants  and 
ragged  and  homeless  •cliihlrfMi — we  did  not  S(m>  one  child 
without  shoes  and  stockings. 
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The  extraordinary  amount  of  building  (houses,  mills  and 
M'orkshops,  etc.)  that  was  going  on  everywhere  we  went, 
seemed  to  be  an  evidence  of  increasing  prosperity.  It  was 
very  rare  to  come  across  an  empty  sho])  or  warehouse,  but  hero 
in  Manchester,  in  London  and  elsewhere  too,  one  need  not  go 
far  before  seeing  dozens  of  empty  premises. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  if  a  system  of  protective 
tariifs  adopted  only  something  like  30  years  can  do  so  muck 
for  Germany,  surely  we  with  our  Colonial  possessions  ready  io 
meet  us  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  adojst  a  similar  method, 
e\en  if  it  were  only  to  retain  our  own  markets,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  are  slowly  but  surely  being  monopolised  by  such 
countries  as  Germany,  etc. 

Joseph    vShelmekdi^^e. 

1U9,  Warde  Street, 

Hulme,  Manchester. 

April  13th,  1910. 


Report    by    L.    R.    REECE. 

The  purpose  of  sending  out  this  deputation  ol  64  woTliing 
men  to  Germany  was  in  order  that  they  migbt  study  the  con- 
ditions of  living,  bousing,  and  working,  and  to  see  if  tliey  com- 
pared favourably  ov  otherwise  witli  the  conditions  of  tlie  British, 
workmen;  and  also  to  see  if  the  statements  re  horseflesh  and 
black  bread  were  true  or  false,  and  to  give  a  true  and  fair  report 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  will  liere  state  that  nothing  is  in 
this  report  that  I  cannot  ])rnve  either  from  notes  taken  from 
my  colleagues  or  what  I  took  myself  from  the  windows  of  sbops 
in  the  different  towns  I  visited. 


LIVING. 

After  careful  study  of  the  whole  of  the  notes  of  prices,  etc., 
I  too'k,  I  say  most  emphaticall3r  that,  taking  into  account  the 
difference  of  tastes  of  the  British,  and  German  workman,  that 
the  German  lives  quite  as  well  as  the  Britisher.  Tales  about 
horseflesh  and  black  bread  are  nothing  but  untruths. 
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HOUSING. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  the  German  has  the  undisputed 
siiperiority  over  our  own  Morkmen.  Living;  as  I  do  in  one  of 
the  most  [)0]iul<ms  districts  of  Manchester  (Hulme)  and  not  ten 
minutes'  Avaik  from  the  municipal  gasworks,  in  Germany  I 
made  most  careful  inspection  of  districts  similar  to  my  own; 
that  is,  wherever  I  saAv  gasworks  I  always  made  a  point  of  going 
to  see  if  the  houses  of  the  workmen  compared  with  ours.  I  can 
truthfully  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  compared 
with  those  in  Germany  the  houses  here  are  not  fit  to  be  lived  in; 
M-hcn  we  compare  the  rents  of  the  houses  in  the  same  districts, 
those  ill   ^raiicliester  are  considerably  higher. 

WORKING. 

We  British  working  men  have  always  had  it  drummed  into 
(mv  heads  that  the  poor  German  workmen  was  one  of  the  poor 
things  who  were  most  deserving  of  our  pity.  They  had  to  work 
terribly  long  hoairs,  under  most  awful  conditions,  and  for  a 
mere  pittance  per  week.  But  what  are  the  true  facts  of  the 
case?  Far  from  being  the  object  of  our  pity,  I  think  they  might 
well  be  an  example,  showing  what  is  possible  under  a  system 
of  protective  tariffs.  I  am  co'uvinced  that  it  is  only  by  this  that 
the  German  has  achieved  his  present  position.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  he  works  longer  than  we  do;  it  is  three  hours  per  week 
moi-e,  but  their  Avages  in  most  cases  are  better  than  at  home, 
especially  in  the  engineering  trades,  and  a  practical  spinner 
who  works  at  Ashton,  and  was  out  with  the  party,  assured  me, 
after  visiting  the  mills,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  spindles  under  the  charge  O'f  the  Ashton  weaver  and 
the  number  under  the  German  weaver,  the  German  weaver  is 
paid  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  Ashton  weavers  were. 
The  engineers  earn  from  9  to  10  marks  per  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  candidly  say,  taking  everything 
into  coaisideration,  that  food  is  cheaper,  social  conditions  are 
better,  and  the  German  workmen  are  happier  and  more  con- 
tented and  prosperous  than  we  are.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
is  largely -due  to  the  system  of  tariffs  by  which  things  made  in 
Germany  are  cheap,  Avhilst  anything  made  abroad  are  dear, 
the  consequence  being  that  Germans  buy  German  goods,  which, 
after  all  said  and  done,  is  what  we  are  striving  to  got  by  Tariff 
Eeform. 

L.  R.  Heece. 

84,  Welconibe  Street, 

Hulme,  ]\ranchester. 
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Report    by    F.    HEWERDINE. 

The  object  of  our  visit  to  Germany  was  to  try  and  find  out 
whether  the  German  worker  under  the  system  of  Protection  was 
better  oif  than  our  ow^u  worker  under  our  own  system  of  Free 
Trade.  With  this  end  in  view  we  visited  various  factories  and 
works,  also  the  workmen's  homes,  Labour  Exchanges,  Trade 
Union  offices,  and  several  labour  homes  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. 

After  what  we  saw  over  there  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  German  worker  under  Protective  tariffs  is  far  better  oft'  than 
our  own  workers.  The  three  chief  points  which,  to  my  mind, 
stand  out  prominently  as  examples  of  their  superiority  are — 
employment,   liotising  conditions,   aud  social  conditions. 

As  regards  employment,  they  seem  to  have  a  lot  more  work 
there  than  we  have  here.  The  system  they  have  of  dealing  with 
unemployment  is  far  more  advanced  than  our  own.  The 
Labour  Exchanges  are  splendid,  and  everybody  has  something 
to  do.  There  are  no  street-corner  men  or  loafers,  which  shows 
that  there  must  be  plenty  of  work  to  do.  This  I  think  is  a 
very  strong  point  in  favour  of  Protection. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  poorer  working  class  here  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany. 
The  working  classes  live  in  flats  in  good,  solid  and  substantial 
building's.  You  see  no  tumble-down  houses  similar  to  what 
yO'U  can  see  here.  The  flats  are  kept  exceedingly  clean  both 
inside  and  outside,  and  there  are  no  slums  anywhere.  They 
have  poor  people  and  poor  quarters,  but  they  are  all  clean  and 
healthy,  and  slum-land  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  social  conditions  prevailing  in  Germany  are  very  good, 
the  people  are  a  healthy-looking  lot,  and  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. They  are  more  economical  and  more  satisfied  than  our 
own  people,  and  as  regards  their  being  a  dowutrodden,  police- 
supervised  race,  I,  for  one,  fail  to  see  it.  They  are  more  inclined 
to  thriftiness  than  we  are.  As  regards  living,  they  live  as  well 
as  we  do,  and  the  poorer  classes  in  Germany  live  a  lot  better 
than  the  poor  classes  here. 

r.    Hewerdine. 

8,  Yine  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
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Report    by    WM.    BARLOW. 
BRUSSELS, 

The  lonemeiits  here  comprise  three  to  four  rooms,  for  which 
the  temuits  ])aY  in  working'  men's  houses  12  francs  to  15  francs 
per  month,  which  is  equal  to  about  10s.  to  12s.  (id.  English 
money.  A  better  class  of  house,  with  live  rooms,  can  be  had 
from  IG  francs  to  20  francs  per  month,  or  about  13s.  4d.  to 
IGs.  8(1.  English  money.  I  saw  one  of  the  tenements  myself, 
and  1  can  say  that  very  few  houses  in  England  are  better — 
that  is,  ordinary  five-roomed  houses.  The  houses  have,  I  also 
learned,  to  be  cleaned  periodically  by  the  landlord.  If  lie  does 
not  do  it  the  Municipality  will  move  and  store  the  tenant's 
goods,  liouse  the  tenants,  and  themselves  clean  the  house, 
afterAvards  moving  the  family  back  again;  for  this  they  charge 
the  landk)rd.  I  could  not  learn  the  exact  period  between 
cleanings,  but,  judging  by  the  general  appearance  of  tlie  pro- 
perty, it  must  be  very  regular,  for  it  appears  that  no  pains  are 
spared  to  keep  everything  cle.m. 

The  cost  of  living  in  this  large  and  splendid  city,  judged  by 
prices  marked  on  articles  in  shop  windows,  and  inquiries  made 
in  other  shops,  tends  to  make  one  think  that  it  is,  if  anything, 
a  little  cheaper  than  in  our  own  country.  As  an  example  of  this, 
during  tlie  evening  I  came  in  touch  with  a  young  man,  a  native 
of  the  country,  Avho  was  in  lodgings,  and  he  had  a  nice  room  to 
himself,  Avhich  I  saw,  and  for  which  he  Avas  paying  13fr.  per 
Aveek,  CA^erything  found,  that  is,  about  10s.  lOd.  per  week.  The 
lodging  he  had  had  previously  was  only  9fr.,  or  7s.  6d.  per  week 
inclusiA'e. 

There  are  four  free  shelters  provided  by  the  Municipality 
(each  one  accommodating  250  people), where  anyone  requiring  it, 
by  application  to  the  police,  Avill  be  alloAved  a  bed  for  four  or  five 
nights,  and  on  leaA-ing  to  look  for  work  each  morning  is  given 
a  roll  and  coffee.  Anyone  going  too  often,  if  found  to  be  an 
imdosirable,  is  dealt  Avith  according  to  the  case. 

As  a  proof  that  there  is  not  the  poverty  we  expected  to  find 
there  lias  onlij  heG/i  an  average  attendance  each  niqlit  of  10  jh'v 
shelter  for  some  riiont/is,  and  (hat,  mark  ijou,  lit  the  capital  of 
JieUjiam. 

I  sup})0.sc  it  is  common  knoAvledge  that  Belgium  is  goA^erned 
by  two  Houses  (Senate  and  Commons),  but  the  foUoAving  may  be 
of  interest :  The  term  of  Goveniment,  Ave  Avere  told,  Avas  eio-ht 
years,  and  e\^ery  man  oA^er  25  vears  of  age  Avas  entitled  to  a  vote 
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for  the  Comnioiis  llepresentcitivps,  but  only  men  w.n-  28  yearsof 
age  Avere  entitled  to'  vote  im-  tlie  Senate,  and  the  only  way  that 
disenfranchisement  comes  about  is  by  decision  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  criminal  ott'ences,  and  then  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  people  of  Brussels,  I  consider  they 
are  in  a  far  better  condition,  socially,  than  in  any  town  in  this 
country  of  anything  like  the  same  size.  The  city,  having  large 
wide  s'treets,  fine  open  spaces,  splendid  buildings,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  houses  being  so  pleasant,  must  tend 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  housewife  and  make  the  workman 
contented  with  liis  surroundings  and  home. 

CHARLEROI,     BELGIUM. 

We  next  visited  Charleroi,  which  is  a  town  of  about  28,000 
inhabitants.  This  is  a  typical  manufacturing  toAvn,  not  possess- 
ing so  many  magnificent  buildings  as  we  saw  in  Brussels, 
although  not  being  without,  by  any  means.  The  streets 
were  a  good  width,  and  Avell  paved;  no  loiterers  about 
street  corners,  and  every  indication  of  good  trade.  We  visited 
in  the  morning  a  large  steel  foundry  employing  regularly  1,000 
hands.  When  busy,  employing  1,200.  The  output  from  this 
place  was  70  tons  per  day.  The  work  engaged  in  was  principally 
wheels  for  electric  tramcars,  and  the  foreman  told  us  that  the 
work  done  there  was  principally  for  England. 

Why  this  should  be  so  I  do  not  know,  for  I  know  a  firm  my- 
self in  Manchester  that  could,  with  vei-y  little  alteration,  if  any, 
do  the  same  w^ork.  It  can  hardly  be  on  account  of  the  high 
wages  in  Manchester,  because  I  asked  the  foreman  there,  and 
he  told  me  the  moulders  were  receiving  on  an  average  about  8s. 
per  day. 

I  have  been  in  steel  foundries  in  England,  and  I  must  say 
that  no  one  can  draw  any  comparison  betw-een  this  one  and 
them,  this  shop  being  specially  well  lighted,  and  all  the  men 
seeming  to  be  comfortable  and  happy  at  their  work,  being 
allow^ed  to  smoke  whilst  working,  wdiich  goes  to  show  that  the 
employers  do  not  object  to  the  men  having  a  little  comfort 
during  working  hours. 

We  also  visited  an  electrical  engineering  and  construction 
works,  and  this  place  was  also  constructed  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  comfort  during  work,  being  well  lighted,  clean, 
and  free  from  dust,  the  men  each  having  a  locker  for  clothes 
and  a  splendid  wash-house  to  clean  themselves  before  going 
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liome.  Some  people  may  say  that  we  oould  not  do  this  in 
Englaiul;  but  this  ])lace  employed  1,100  hands,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  these  little  things  all  tend  to  make  a  man  contented  with 
his  work.  Their  pay  compared  favourably  with  similar  places 
in  England,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the  price  of  various  articles 
of  food,  and  from  inquiries  of  the  rents  of  houses,  I  believe 
that  here,  at  all  events,  the  workman  is  better  oif  than  in 
]*]n  gland. 

NAMUR. 

The  next  ])laee  wo  visited  was  Namur,  but  we  did  not  get 
time  here  for  more  than  a  Avalk  round  the  gasworks  and  colliery 
district,  and  as  this  is  generally  where,  in  England,  you  expect 
to  see  something  of  the  poorer  class,  Ave  kept  our  eyes  open. 
But  all  that  I  can  say  is  that,  although  the  neighbourhood  was 
hardly  so  clean  as  other  places  we  had  seen,  we  never  saw  a  dirty 
woman  or  child,  and  all  were  very  comfortably  dressed  and 
shod.  Provisions  and  clothes,  from  shop- window  prices,  were 
just  about  the  same  as  in  other  places. 

VERVIERS 

We  next  went  to  Yerviers,  a  town  of  75,000  inhabitants  and 
engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  composed  of 
wool  and  cotton  mixed.  We  could  not  get  into  any  of  the 
factories,  but  we  got  some  information  from  the  Carders 
Society. 

There  are  close  on  sixty  firms  engaged  in  the  spinning  and 
preparatory  industry,  and  on  work  chiefly  for  Yorkshire  and 
the  North  of  England  generally.  Of  these,  ten  or  twelve  firms 
are  working  night  and  day  on  preparatory  work,  namely,  card- 
ing and  combing.  We  also  learned  that,  if  anything,  they  are 
])aying  more  per  pair  of  spinning  mules  than  most  English 
manufacturers.  On  a  pair  of  mules  of  500  spindles  each  they 
])ay  in  wages  the  equivalent  of  £5  per  week,  which  anyone  who 
understands  this  business  will  see  compares  very  favourably 
wiih  England. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  this  place  was  about  1,800, 
which  again  you  will  see  is  much  less  than  in  England. 
We  were  here  taken  into  a  bakehouse  and  shown  the  bread,  and 
the  loaves,  we  were  informed,  were  guaranteed  weight  and  sold 
at  'Id.  per  kilo.,  so  that,  I  think,  is  equally  as  cheap  as  anywhere 
in  England,  and  much  cheaper  than  we  pay  ourselves  at  the 
]iTPSf'nt  time. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

The  next  places  we  visited  were  Elberfeld  and  Barmen, 
wIkmc     we     visited     two     machinemakers'     workshops.       The 
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textile  mackiue  works,  engaged  in  tke  manufacture  of  lace- 
making  machines,  is  a  splendidly  equipped  workshop,  employ- 
ing 150  hands,  and  is  to  Ije  sliortly  enlarged  to  twice  the  present 
size.  Tlie  men  in  this  jilace  appeared  to  be  yevj  comfortable, 
and  the  fitters  were  earning  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  under  far  better  conditions  than  in  similar  w^ork  in  Eng- 
land. I  can  speak  for  this  with  certainty  myself,  having 
worked  on  textile  niachiner}^  here  in  Manchester. 

We  also  visited  an  iron  moulding  shop  in  the  same  district, 
which  was  as  near  like  any  shop  we  have  as  any  I  saw.  The 
moulders  here  were  earning  from  8s.  per  day,  more  according  to 
ability,  but  the  men  did  not  ap])ear  to  have  to  work  anything 
like  as  hard  as  moulders  do  in  Manchester.  This  firm  was 
engaged  in  the  castings  connected  with  machine-tool  work,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  rather  a  prosperous  condition,  as  they  were 
also  going  to  enlarge  their  works  as  soon  as  possible. 

Elberfeld  and  Barmen  combined  have  a  population  of  about 
300,000,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  little  over  500  sign- 
ing on  at  the  Exchange  denotes  that  trade  is  pretty  brisk. 

We  were  informed  that  all  the  men  signing  at  the  Labour 
Exchange  are  not  out  of  work,  some  only  registering  in  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  position. 

House  rents  and  provisions  in  this  place  compare  favourably 
with  England,  and  I  think,  if  anything,  provisions  are  a  trifle 
cheaper. 

ESSEN. 

We  next  visited  Essen,  a  town  with  a  population  of  300,000. 
The  principal  place  of  industry  in  this  town  is,  as  most  people 
know,  the  large  ironworks  of  Krupp's,  which  eni])loy  over 
30,000  hands.  We  could  not  get  into  the  works,  so  had  to  be 
content  with  a  walk  round  the  workmen's  houses. 

Weil,  all  that  I  can  say  about  this  is,  if  all  the  working 
people  in  England  were  only  housed  as  comfortably  as  these 
people  are,  then  this  would  indeed  be  a  Merrie  England.  In 
case  it  should  interest  anyone,  I  give  the  following  statistics 
(Krupp's):  Worhmn,  30,000;  ofiic/dls,  4,000.  On  the  estate 
there  are  living  5,700  families  of  workmen,  55  stores  for  supply 
of  provisions,  and  neAv  houses  are  springing  up  everyAvhere. 
The  works  are  also  being  considerablj^  enlarged,  schools  are 
being  built — in  fact,  everything  seems  to  denote  things  to  be 
very  prosperous  now,  and  to  the  expectancy  of  greater  prosperity 
in  the  near  future. 

At  Essen  we  visited  a  workmen's  hotel  and  labour  exchange 
combined.     The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because  it  struck  me 
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as  being"  a  very  good  idea.  It  is  principally  supported  by  the 
])iofits  of  a  large  hotel  which  it  adjoins,  and  the  system  of  run- 
ning it  is  this :  Any  man,  being  out  of  work,  whether  a  resident 
itf  Essen  or  only  a  visitor  in  search  of  work,  can  get  a  bed  here 
for  3d.  with  30  men  in  a  room,  4d.  with  G  men  in  a  room.  Is.  for 
a  private  room.  Meals  can  be  had  at  meal  tinles  for"  Id.,  2d., 
•  id.,  4d.,  and  5d.  Some  of  the  party  had  the  4d.  dinner  to  test  it, 
and  can  assure  anyone  it  is  good,  wholesome  food,  more  than 
an  •ordinary  man  needs;  it  consisted  this  particular  day  of 
soup,  potatoes,  beans  and  cowheel,  and  meat  stew.  We  also 
visited  the  bedrooms,  and  Avere  astonished  at  the  absolute  clean- 
liness of  everything  and  the  modern  way  the  place  was  fitted  up, 
having  baths  and  beautiful  lavatory  accommodation  on  each 
landing.  I  might  add  further  that  onlj''  men  out  of  work  can 
sleep  here,  but  any  workman  can  take  his  meals  there,  and  the 
way  the  place  was  patronised  the  day  we  Avere  there  proves  its 
popularity. 

Connected  with  this  institution  is  a  Labour  Exchange,  Avhich 
is  in  unofficial  connection  with  the  Municipal  Exchange,  which 
we  visited,  being  received  very  courteously  by  the  officials. 
Registration,  like  ours,  is  free  to  all.  Last  month  (March, 
1910)  1,789  workmen  of  all  classes  applied  for  work ;  624  of 
these  were  found  employment  by  the  Exchange.  Average  time 
for  men  being  out  of  Avork  after  registration  was  one  week. 
Last  year,  1909,  Avas  considered  a  very  bad  year,  the  average 
time  for  being  out  of  AA'ork  was  three  weeks.  These  figures  are 
official. 

I  had  a  Avalk  round  the  shops  and  found  provisions  compare 
A'ery  favourably  with  other  places,  and  clothes  (men's  suits, 
boots,  etc.)  AA-ere  cheaper  than  in  England. 

BERLIN. 

This  is  indeed  a  fine  city.  There  are  splendid  Avide  streets 
and  beautiful  buildings,  AA'hich  must  really  be  seen  to  be 
]ealised.  We  had  a  drive  round  the  city  "in  char-a-banc  to  see 
all  the  principal  buihlings,  and  I  must  say  that  it  excelled  all 
my  expectations.  During  the  driA'e  Ave  cam©  to  a  large  asylum, 
Avhich  I  take  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Avorkhouse  they 
haA-e.  We  Avent  through  this  institution,  visiting  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  I  can  honestly  say  I  Avas  much  impressed  by  the 
absolute  cleanliness  of  CA-erything  and  the  si)lcn<li(l  system  of 
carrying  on  the  Avork  of  the  institution.  As  it  Avas  explained  to 
us,  it  is  divided  into  scA^eral  parts:  Asylum  for  families;  night 
asylum,  or  casual  Avard ;  hospital  station,  including  deliA^ery 
and  Iving-in  <h^iinrf  nicnt,  under  the  care  of  a  midwife  Avith  State 
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certificate.  Tliere  -.are  .also  ioiir  pliysicians  attached  to  the 
institution,  assisted  by  about  120  of  a  staff  (including-  officials 
and  servants).  In  the  asjdum  for  families  a  destitute  family 
can  take  shelter  for  a  period  not  exceedingly  foiir  weeks. 
During  the  time  of  residence  here  their  furniture 
is  stored  in  a  municipal  storage,  and  every  mr>rning  the 
husband  leaves  the  place  to  seek  work,  the  wife  remaining  to 
look  after  the  children  and  take  part  in  the  household  duties  of 
the  institution.  When  the  man  lias  found  employment  he  is 
assisted,  according  to  circumstances,  to  pajf  the  first  monthly 
instalment  of  rent.  If  any  of  the  children  are  old  enough  to 
go  to  school  they  receive  instruction  in  the  school  attached  to 
the  institution.  Families  absolutely  without  means  are  kept 
at  the  cost  of  their  particular  district ;  those  belonging  to  out- 
side districts  are  paid  for  by  the  Relief  Society. 

The  night  asylum  affords  shelter  for  a  few  nights  to  home- 
less ones  who  do  not  live  in  Berlin.  They  are  admitted  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  till  eleven  0''clock  at  night,  and  are 
allowed  to  stay  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  basin  of  gruel  and  a  portion  of  bread  is 
ottered.  No  one  is  allowed  shelter  more  than  five  times  in  three 
months,  nor  may  any  person  stay  more  than  five  nights  in  suc- 
cession. There  is  accommodation  for  2,800  casuals,  or  3,400 
in  an  emergency,    No  charge  is  made  for  the  shelter. 

After  leaving  here  we  visited  a  workmen's  restaurant,  and  I 
was  greatly  surprised  that  it  was  full,  thus  showing  the  popu- 
larity of  the  movement.  This  place  was  also  run  by  the  munici- 
])ality.  One  could  get  in  this  ])lace  an  excellent  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  beefsteak  and  potatoes  for  2d.  and  3d.,  or  soup,  pork  and 
pease-pudding  for  2d.,  and  several  other  things  equally  as 
cheap;  a  good  glass  of  beer  -|d,,  and  I  can  also  add,  as  several  of 
us  tried  dift'erent  articles,  taking  our  tickets  at  the  window  and 
our  tunis  with  the  other  Avorkmen,  Ave  can  vouch  for  the  food 
being  good,  and  (juitc  enimgh  for  a  healthy  working  man's  meal. 

From  the  Central  Labour  ]3uieau  I  gathered  a  few  statistics, 
which  may  prove  interesting  :  There  is  a  Trades  Union  Mem- 
bership of  1,387,141,  including  94,000  Avonien ;  unemployed  up 
ito  March,  33,523;  out  of  these  were  1,399  women,  just  giving  a 
little  over  2  per  cent.,  which  I  think  on  investigation  will  com- 
pare more  than  favourably  with  us.  These  figures  an-^  official 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  up  to  March,  1910, 

After  visiting  the  Labour  Bureau  Ave  started  oft'  for  a  Avalk 
in  search  of  the  ever-elusive  slums  and  ragged  and  barefooted 
children ;  but  after  about  four  hours'  Avalking  up  and  down 
streets  filled  AA-ith  tenements  of  AA-orking  people  AA-e  came  to  the 
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conclusion  tkat  they  must  be  non-existent,,  for  no  amount  of 
inquiry  Avould  bring  us  to  tlie  class  of  property  and  human 
beinffs  we  were  in  search  of. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  poor  people  are  al)sent  from 
Germany  altogether — that  would  be  foolish— but  what  I  say  is 
that  there  are  no  apparently  destitute  people  to  be  seen  walking 
about,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think,  with  the  strict  police  regula- 
tions and  methods  of  relief,  State  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, sicknes-^,  disablement,  and  old  aoe.  that  tlie  destitute 
poor,  as  we  in  Engdand  know  them,  do  not  exist. 

I  will  quote  a  few  figures  we  got  during  a  visit  to  the  Central 
Oftice,  Trades  Union  Federation,  representing  60  different 
trades.     These  prices  are  taken  from  olficial  sources:  — 


•ice  per  kilo. 

Jan.   1910 

M 

p.         s. 

d 

Beef      ... 

1 

36  or  i 

!■ 

Pork      ... 

1 

69  or  ] 

8 

Mutton... 

1 

57  or  .1 

5| 

Grey  Bread 

0 

33  or  0 

3| 

Butter  ... 

2 

74  or  2 

8| 

Potatoes 

0 

8  or  0 

3 

Flour    . . . 

0 

39  or  0 

4i 

Beans   . . . 

0 

39  or  0 

H 

Feb. 

1910, 

M.  p. 

Si 

d. 

1     35 

or   1 

4 

1     68 

or  i 

8 

1     58 

or   1 

oi 

0     32 

or  (1 

n 

2     76 

or  2 

9 

0       8 

or  0 

] 

0     89 

or  0 

H 

0     39 

or  0 

H 

1  Kilo  =  2i  English  lbs. 

Later  on  w^e  had  a  walk  round  the  shopping  streets  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  the  jirices  of  clothing  and  footwear  were,  if 
anything,  a  little  cheaper  than  in  England.  In  fact,  no  matter 
what  article  was  required,  there  was  such  a  large  range  of  prices 
arid  quality  that  any  purse  could  easily  be  accommodated. 

PLAUEN. 

From  Berlin  we  went  to  Plauen,  a  town  of  116,000  people. 
This  plae^  is  the  centre  of  the  lace-making  industry,  and  the 
residents  are  mostly  employed  in  that  business.  There  are  in 
tliis  town  15  schools  and  400  teachers.  One  of  the  schools  I 
visited  with  three  others  of  the  party.  We  were  received  most 
courteously  and  shown  all  over  the  building,  and  I  must  say 
that,  good  as  some  of  our  schools  are,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
if  they  were  made  a  little  more  like  this  one.  The  school  day 
starts  at  7  a.m.  and  continues  till  12  o'clock,  broken  by  four 
intervals,  two  of  five  minutes  and  two  of  twenty  minutes.  At 
noon  the  school  finishes,  except  on  certain  days,  when  the 
children  go  back  in  tlu!  afternoon  for  special  classes.  This 
school  i.s  educating  1,800  scholars,  and  as  it  was  just  noon  when 
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we  got  there,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  children 
coming  out  after  finishing  for  the  <lay.  And  after  seeing  these 
children,  comparing*  them  in  mind  witli  similar  schools  in 
England,  it  must  be  a  veiy  bigoted  mind  indeed  that  will  not 
own  whether  it  is  the  result  of  Protection  or  not.  These  cliil- 
dren  are  better  clothed  and  shod  and  look  better  nourished  than 
a  similar  gathering*  in  England  would  look  on  leaving  school. 
There  are  also  free  baths  attached  to  this  school  where  children, 
not  having  the  convenience  at  home,  can  have  a  bath  every 
Saturday  morning. 

Afterwards  we  visited  a  tapestry  weaving  and  winding  mill. 
All  the  weavers  were  men,  and  the  average  wage  is'SOs.  per 
week.  When  on  pattern  work  the  man  looks  after  one  loom, 
but  when  on  plain  work  one  man  attends  two  looms.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  having  a  most  comfortable  time,  and  anyone 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  whole 
place.  One  cannot  fail  to  mention  this,  as  it  appears  to  be  a 
feature  in  all  workshops  there  to  have  them  spotless,  and  I  am. 
sure  that  it  must  help  to  make  the  workpeople  work  better,  and 
even  to  enjoy  their  work.  The  manager  told  us  that  the  entire 
mill  is  at  the  present  tim^  engaged  on  work  for  England. 

A  lace  mill  was  also  visited,  and  the  description  of  it  must 
be  the  same  as  the  other,  for  one  cannot  say  anything  moi-e  than 
the  people  all  look  clean,  well  fed  and  happy  in  their  work. 
The  weavers  in  this  mill  make,  on  an  average,  £2  10s.  per  week 
of  58  hours,  and  the  majority  of  the  other  hands  al'e  better  paid 
than  in  England  on  similar  work.  A  young  man  18  or  19  years 
of  age  can  easily  earn  25s.  to  30s.  per  week. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  obtained  the 
following  figures :  — 

In   1909— 

Men  applied  for  work  -         -         -     6,826 
Women  .         _         -         -         _     1,108 


Total  -         -         -         _         _  7,934 

And  employment  was  found  for  — 

Men 6,272 

Women 2,207 


Total 8,479 

or  545  more  vacancies  than  persons  to  fill  them.  That  is  ex- 
plained by  them  making  a  practice  of  assisting  unemployed 
from  other  municipalities. 
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For  the  iiiontli  of  Marcli,  11)10- 


Men  ajjplied     -----     450 
AVomeu    ,,       -         -         -         -         -       74 


Total 524 


A'acaiicios,  Men        -         -         -         -     480 
AVoineu  -         -         -         -     190 

Total 670 

Again,  146  more  vacancies  than  persons  to  fill  them. 

On  A])ril  11,  1910,  the  day  we  were  there,  the  applicants 
jiumbered  70.  At  12  o'clock,  when  we  were  there,  there  had  been 
vacancies  for  40,  and  the  officer  seemed  sure  that  before  4  o'clock 
the  remainder  would  be  placed.  The  maximum  time  for  a 
])erson  to  be  unemployed  was  one  month. 

I  think  that  concludes  the  practical  part  of  the  trip,  for 
after  leaving-  this  place  we  came  straight  home,  not  stopping 
long  enough  in  any  town  to  visit  any  works  or  institutions,  only 
Iiaving  time  to  go  round  shops  and  note  prices  of  different 
articles  of  food,  Avhich  in  all  cases  are  either  on  a  level  with,  or 
else  cheaper  than,  tlie  same  articles  in  England.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  workmen  work  in  the  workshops,  in  my 
opinion,  are  far  ahead  of  ours,  and  as  regards  the  housing  of  the 
workmen.  If  tenements  give  us  the  beautiful  open  streets, 
attractive  buildings  and  cleanliness  all  over  the  towns  which  is 
so  noticeable  in  lielgium  and  Germany,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the 
sooner  we  adopt  them  and  do  away  with  the  slums,  and  the 
hovels  called  houses,  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  British 
working  man  and  family.  And  whether  it  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
tection, or  not,  which  is  responsible  for  the  very  apparent  pros- 
])erity  of  Belgium  and  Germany  (in  my  opinion  it  is),  the  fact  is 
obvious,  thai  com])aring  the  two  systems,  ours  and  theirs,  there 
is  som"thing  wrong  with  one,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  not  theirs. 

Throughout  the  toui'  we  all  took,  daily  what  is  called  the 
black  bread,  and  I,  for  myself,  can  say  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
food  and  must  be  far  more  nutritious  than  some  of  the  bleached 
bi'ead  sold  here.  We  also  made  untiring  inquiries  regarding 
the  horseflesh,  and  found  that  it  is  eaten,  but  is  nol  a  g<'neral 
food;  in  fact,  it  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  when  asked,  the  Ger- 
maji  just  turns  np  Ins  nose  and  gives  you  a  look  of  pity, 
mingled  strongly  with  contempt. 
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After  summing*  up  these  notes,  I  liave  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  statements  circulated  durino-  the  last  election 
campaign  were  a  collection  of  dirty  lies. 

Wm.  Barlow. 
lOr,  Ashton  Old  Road, 

S.E.  Manchester. 


Report    by    WM.    HULSE. 

In  making'  this  brief  report  I  do  not  intend  to  ])ut  the  price 
of  foodstuit's,  etc.,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  he  Avell  supplied  with 
prices,  etc.,  but,  if  required,  I  can  give  them. 

One  is  struck  on  entering  the  large  German  towns  with  the 
enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  One  sees -well-stocked 
shops,  new  buildings  and  factories  being  erected,  railway  en- 
largements, etc.  On  arriving  at  a  large  railway  station  one 
misses  the  usual  crowd  of  unemployed  waiting  for  a  chance  job  ; 
one  does  not  see  the  empty  shops,  which  so  often  speak  of  bad 
trade  in  our  cities.  The  people  seem  happy  and  contented:  one 
does  not  meet  v.-ith  the  hungry-looking  poor,  nor  the  ragged  and 
shoeless  children. 

From  the  visits  we  paid  to  the  labour  bureaux  it  is  evident 
there  is  nothing  like  the  unemployment  Ave  have  in  this  country. 

I  find,  on  the  whole,  that  the  wages  are  slightly  less  and  the 
hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  here;  but  when  one  remembers 
the  rapid  advance  they  are  making  in  this  direction  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  they  are  in  front  of  us.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  cost  of  living  is  slightly  cheaper,  and,  what  is 
more  satisfactory  to  the  workman,  there  is  the  absence  of  the 
bogey,  "  unemplopnent." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  as  a  nation  Germany  is  rapidly  get- 
ting ahead,  and  unless  the  people  of  this  countiy  wake  up  and 
adapt  more  up-to-date  methods,  we  shall  soon  be  left  in  the  race 
for  national  supremacy.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
statement  ve  handed  to  the  local  press  :  — 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Manchester  section  of 
working  men  delegates  v,-ho  ha,ve  toured  Germany  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes  in  that  country  are  infinitely  superior 
to  those  of  England,   houses  being  far  and   away  superior  in 
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cleanliness;  the  people  more  pliysically  fit,  and  foodstnli's  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheapev;  the  same  remark  also  applying:  to  cloth- 
iiig'.  The  fabidoiis  tales  of  horseflesh  and  black  bread  have  been 
most  terribly  exaggerated,  and  are  discreditable  to  those  who 
have  circulated  the  same  to  gull  the  working  men  of  England." 

Wm.  HtTLSE. 

2,   Miltoi)   S(|uare,   Hulme, 

Manchester. 
6th  Mav,  1910. 


Report    by    JOSEPH     COOPER. 


ANTWERP. 

Un  arrival  at  Antwerp  I  closely  inquired  as  to  the  state  of 
tlio  shipping  trade,  as  this  is  an  index  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
country.  I  was  informed  that  quite  80  per  cent,  was  engaged 
in  shipping  manufactured  goods  to  English  markets,  steel  rails 
being  one  of  the  most  important  exports. 

The  buildings  have  principally  plastered  fronts,  and  as  I 
am  a  painter  by  trade  this  interested  me  very  much,  as  the 
amount  of  em|)]oyment  to  painters  would  be  very  great,  and 
1  was  informed  that  these  buildings  are  painted  twice  in  the 
year.  All  buildings,  inside  and  oxit,  a])pear  in  good  condition, 
and  there  is  everyAvhere  an  air  of  comfort.  Clothing  is  slightly 
below  the  cost  of  that  obtained  in  England. 

CHARLEROI. 

Charleioi  is  princij)ally  engaged  in  the  glass  trade,  the 
workers  earning  from  150  to  350  francs  per  month  (£0  5s.  to 
£14  lis.  8(1.),  according  to  the  quality  of  work  and  efhciency 
of  the  workman.  The  work  is  constant,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  unemployment  in  this  trade.  Kents  of  flats  rtinge  from 
lu-i  to  15  francs  per  month.  I  visited  an  electrical  engineering 
works,  and  \\as  strucdc  by  the  easy  and  plodding  way  in  which 
the  men  worked.  Most  were  smoking,  and  there  was  an  entire 
absence  c>f  hustle. 
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VERVIERS. 

Yei'viers  is  the  Lancashire  of  the  Continent.  No  less  than 
52  cotton  niillSi  nccording  to  the  information  of  M.  Jean,  tlie 
]al)onr  seeretarv  of  the  Cotton  Workers'  Union,  are  working- 
(h)al)h^  shifts  to  cope  with  the  ex])ort  trade  to  the  English 
niarlvets.  A  iirst-class  operative  spinner  earns  27  francs  [)er 
week,  and  has  four  assistants  to  1,000  s])indles.  The  hours 
are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  If  hours  off  for  meals. 

COLOGNE. 

In  Cologne  the  prices  of  wearing  api)arel  and  household 
goods  are  a  little  less  than  in  England,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
prosperity  and  contentment. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

At  Elberfeld  the  condition  of  the  people  is  similar  to  the 
previously-described  towns.  Barmen  is  engaged  principally  in 
the  engineering  trade.  Wages  range  from  GO  to  80  pfennigs 
per  hour.  Workmen's  dwellings  are  on  the  flat  system,  all  in 
good  condition,  sanitation  good,  neat  and  clean.  The  bread  is 
a  shade  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  vendors  of  horseflesh 
are  compelled  to  display  the  model  of  a  horse's  head  outside  the 
shop,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sho])s  of  dealers  in  other  Hesh. 

ESSEN. 

Essen,  the  arsenal  of  German}-,  is  noted  for  the  immense 
works  bearing  the  name  of  Krupp,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  implements  of  warfare,  and  general  engineering.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  Englishmen  who 
were  discharged  from  our  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  who  have 
been  found  employment  at  these  works.  Enough  cannot"  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  these  men  received  their  expert  knowledge 
at  the  cost  of  the  English  taxpayer,  and  are  now  employed  in 
making  engines  of  war  which  may  be  turned  against  their 
brothers  in  England — this  through  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  present  Government. 

The  workmen  of  Krupp's  are  housed  in  a  kind  of  model 
village  similar  to  ;he  workmen  employed  by  the  Sunlight 
hrm  of  England.  The  rents  of  houses  range  from  16  mark  to 
25  mark  per  month  for  three-roomed  and  semi-detached  villas 
respectively.  There  is  a  general  air  of  contentment  and 
prosperity. 
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lierlin,  the  capital  of  Geiiiiaiiy,  is  naturally  the  place  where 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  poverty  and  destitution 
would  be  found,  but  nothing  of  this  exists  in  anything-  like  the 
same  ratio  as  any  of  our  best-conducted  towns  in  England.  I 
visited  an  asylum  which  resembles  in  some  degree  our  wi)rk- 
house  in  England,  but  the  method  of  administration  somewhat 
differs  from  our  English  system.  A  man  who  cannot  find 
employment  has  his  family  taken  in  charge,  his  furniture 
stored,  and  he  is  left  free  to  look  for  employment.  If  this  is 
not  secured  Avithin  a  month  the  municipality  finds  him  work. 
The  whole  working  of  the  system  and  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  who  are  best  able  to  cope  with  "Weary 
Willies "  and  "  Tired  Tims.''  I  visited  and  dined  at  the 
Avoi'kmen's  cheap  dining-rooms,  where  I  obtained  a  good  and 
wholesome  dinner  for  fourj)ence. 

PLAUEN. 

Plauen  is  noted  for  the  lace  trade ;  most  of  the  lace  is  ex- 
ported to  England.  The  mills  are  working  at  full  pressure. 
There  are  other  manufactures  in  the  textile  trade.  One  mill  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  table  cloths,  almost  the  whole 
of  Avhich  is  for  the  English  '  markets.  I  obtained  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  man  in  the  lace  trade,  who  stated  that 
if  Taritf  Reform  was  adopted  in  England  many  of  the  works 
wouhl  be  removed  to  this  country,  in  order  still  to  hold  the 
trade. 

Labour  Ikireaux  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering the  unemployed  or  persons  who  desire  to  change  their 
employment,  consequently  the  number  of  names  on  the  books 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  state  of  unemployment.  In  any  case, 
this  is  very  small,  as  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  bureaux  I  found 
70  on  the  books  in  the  morning,  and  was  informed  that  40  of 
these  had  found  employment  by  noon.  I  noticed  in  particular 
that  there  were  no  unemployed  hanging  around  the  gates  of  the 
various  works  waiting  for  employment,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Ihigland. 

HANOVER. 

Hanover  is  ])jincipally  engaged  in  the  rubber  trade,  and 
rublx'i-  tyies  aie  exi)()rted  to  Enghmd  in  huge  quantities.  This 
iiidusliy  gives  em])r()yment  to  a  gi'eat  number  ot  ])eo]d(>. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  Belgian  and  (Tciinan  workmen  are  in  every  wav  housed, 
clothed,  and  fed  beiter  than  English  workmen.'  The  cost  of 
living  ,11   the  industrial  districts  is  le<^  than  in  England,  and 
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es])e('iall}-  in  the  German  towns.  Tlie  })eoj)]e  are  cleauer,  neater, 
and  happier  in  appearance.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of 
tliat  degrading-  poverty  met  with  in  England.  The  workmen 
do  not  appear  in  the  streets  dirty  and  slovenly,  as  they  wash, 
and  in  many  cases  change  their  clothes,  before  leaving  the 
workshop.  The  streets  are  kept  remarkably  free  from  rubbish 
of  any  kind,  thereby  giving  everything  the  appearance  of 
cleanliness  and  smartness.  I  paid  special  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  school  children,  all  of  whom  were  smart, 
neatly  dressed  in  good,  serviceable  clothing,  and  healthy. 

Although  the  German  workman  may  work  more  hours  in 
the  week,  still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  bustle.  He  works 
in  a  leisurely  manner  and  with  ease,  and  of  course  produces 
less  than  an  Englishman  in  the  same  time. 

The  reipresentations  of  the  Hadical  party  respecting  the 
black  bread  and  offal  are  absolutely  false,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
inventors  of  such  statements. 

The  German  goods  are  protected  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
cost  of  English  arti(des  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  Germany  is  for  the 
Germans. 

JosKPii  CoorET?. 

11,  Park  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


Report    by    THOMAS     UDALL. 

My  impression  of  the  towns  we  visited  are  that  'they  are  in 
a  far  better  condition  than  those  in  England. 

I  found  in  some  places  wages  are  lov,-er,  and  hours  longer, 
yet,  to  counteract  this,  food  stuft's  and  clothes  are  far  cheaper. 
Rents  are  less.  The  houses  of  the  working  class  are  far  in 
advance  of  ours.  Respecting  the  fiats  they  reside  in,  they 
are  well  built  and  substantial.  I  myself  do  not  advocate  the 
flat  system,  but  I  certainly  prefer  theirs  to  a  lot  of  our  cottage 
propert_y.  The  peo])le  are  very  neat,  clean,  and  orderly,  and 
seem  to  appreciate  tire  benefit  of  fresh  air.  My  reason  for  stating 
this  is  the  number  of  windows  and  doors  I  saw  open,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  bedding  and  bed  clothes  liuno'  on  the  rails 
on  each  flat.  Also  all  the  windows  had  curtains  to  them,  both 
backs  and  fronts ;  this  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  this 
country.  I  contend  that  this  shows  their  conditions  must  be 
far  better  than  ours. 
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What  impressed  me  most  was  that  I  never  saw  a  child  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings  on.  I  enquired  for  an  exphniation  later 
when  we  visited  the  Institute  for  the  Poor  at  Berlin .  I  was 
informed  it  was  cnm])ulsoiT  for  the  father  to  look  after  his  - 
cliihlrcii  and  wife  l)efore  himself,  or  bear  the  consequences, 
viz.,  imprisonment,  if  he  is  able  to  provide;  if  not,  then 
the  municipality  investigates  and  supplies  them,  if  genuine 
distress  is  found.  I'hey  are  strict  on  this  point,  consequently 
no  children  I'tln  rdiolii  barefooted.  I  vrish  Ave  could  say  the 
same  in  England. 

Remarking  on  the  cleanliness  of  work-])eopl6,  particularly 
iron  workers,  no  dirty  hands,  faces  aiid  cldthes  were  seen. 
I'he  explanation  of  tliis  was  found  iti  several  works  we 
visited,  each  woikman  liad  a  separate  locker,  with  lock  and 
key,  AA'here  he  puts  his  clothes,  changing  on  starting  and 
finish  in  j>-  work.  A  large  room  AVas  provided  with  wash-bowls 
for  their  convenience  and  use.  This  is  far  better  than  our 
workshop  system.  The  men  were  smoking  at  their  work,  and 
thcv  worked  under  far  better  conditions  than  here,  no  hustling 
and  officialdom.  The  trains,  which  are  all  controlled  by  the 
State,  are  not  as  comfortable  as  the  English  carriages.  We 
passed  lots'of  work-i)eople  engaged  in  the  building  of  Avork- 
shops,  houses,  etc.     This  evidently  points  to  prosperity. 

Another  class  Mdiich  is  prevalent  here  in  England,  viz., 
ktnfeis  and  beggars,  I  never  saw  during  our  tour.  I  saw  very 
few  deformed  children  and  adults.  One  morning  I  and  a 
colleague  went  past  Krupp's  at  Essen.  At  the  side  of  one 
of  the  lodges  were  placed  a  notice  board,  and  on  it 
was  an  enquiry  for  seven  Avorknien.  Two  hours  later 
we  again  ])assed  with  a  section  of  our  party,  and  tliere 
were  five  men  standing  outside.  We  presumed  they  were 
applicants  after  the  vacancies.  Tf  this  had  been  here  in 
Manchester,  tliere  would  have  been  crowds  after  the  places. 
This  evidently  points  to  a  scarcity  of  unemployed.  Another 
tiling  I  noticed,  Ihoy  had  light  vans  bringing  warm  milk  1o 
the  woikmen  in  enamelled  cans,  each  can  baA'ing  a  check 
and  number  on,  whether  this  is  supplied  by  Ki'U])o's  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain.  We  went  round  the  model  village  for 
Kru|)u's  workmen,  cottages  and  flats,  thev  are  Aery  good;  there 
are  allotments,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  Ai>T)arently 
they  are  fpiite  contented  and  happy,  no  povertv  could  we  find.. 

The  woist  place  we  saw  tvas  about  a  mile  from  Charleroi. 
ficic  :ir<'  '.'lass  works;  we  M'-ere  refused  admission  at  each  ])lace 
wc  asked.  The  roads  are  Very  uneven  and  in  bad  condition, 
setts  uneven,  and  footpaths  not  paved,  pools  of  water  were  on 
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the  paths,  ^^et  here  the  houses  are  nice  and  clean,  comparing 
veiy  favourably  with  houses  at  a  far  ijreater  rent  in  England. 

No  one  can  help  admiring  the  niilitary  bearing  of  the 
German,  sprightly  and  erect.  It  speaks  well  for  discipline, 
it  is  born  in  them,  no  slouching  when  AAalking;  tliey  gO'  along 
as  if  they  had  some  object  in  life. 

Respecting  agriculture,  every  piece  of  land  is  under 
cultivation;  they  don't  waste  the  land  with  hedges,  they 
simply  leave  a  very  small  division  between  the  beds.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  pine  and  birch  trees.  The  way  they  are 
planted  is  an  object  lesson  for  Englishmen,  regularity  as  to 
space  between  each,  not  planted  anyhow.  They  are  very  close 
to  the  railway;  this  is  a  great  advantage  both  in  regard  to 
despatch  and  carriage. 

In  Berlin  eA^ervthing  is  absolute  cleanliness.  It  appears 
to  be  a  crime  to  throw  a  piece  of  paper  or  anything  in  the 
streets.  The  roads  are  beautiful,  statuary,  buildings  and 
fountains  are  magnificent ;  there  are  no  loafers  and  beggars. 
Prosperity  abountls.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  London  or  Man- 
chester?  Unfortunately  we  cannot. 

Plauen  is  a  very  busy  place.  I  went  into  a  lace  factory, 
everything  was  very  clean,  good  commodious  rooms  and  plenty 
of  air.  The  workers  were  very  cheerful,  none  appeared 
haggard-looking.     The  girls  here  earn  good  wages. 

Leipsic  is  a  very  large  town,  and  appears  to  be  a  hive  of 
industrj-.  Workshops  and  houses  are  being  built  in  close 
proximity,  indicating  good  trade  and  prosperity.  Workmen 
working  comfortably  and  under  far  better  conditions  than  in 
England,  and  this"  appears  to  be  the  case  throughout  Germany. 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  ''We  are  the  World,"  the 
better  for  us.  They  ai^pear  to  be  vei-y  thrifty,  taking  their 
pleasures  in  a  quieter  way  than  Englishmen.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
they  get  as  much  enjoyment,  if  not  more,  in  their  way. 

Respecting  the  black  bread  and  horse  beef  bogey,  it  is  a 
huge  humbug.  The  bread  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
country  is,  in  appearance,  similar  to  our  brown  bread.  The 
best  Pumpernickel  is  the  blackest  looking,  yet  it  is  a  delicacy 
eaten  in  the  hotels  with  cheese,  and  is  the  most  expensive  in 
the  country. 

Thomas  Udall. 
94,  Toxteth  Street, 

Higher.  Openshaw, 

Manchester. 


IGO 
Report   by  WALTER    PARKER. 

April  2nd  to  lifli,  1910. 

Ill  the  first  i)laec  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  went  on  this  tour 
with  a  perfectly  open  miml  to  study  the  social  conditions  of  the 
workinp^  classes  of  whatever  countries  Ave  were  to  visit  (and  not 
as  some  of  my  friends  think,  to  study  Tariff  Reform)  to  see  for 
mvself  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  under  which 
they  work,  and  to  find  out  what  made  the  conditions  better — for 
better  I  think  they  are.  Before  g'oino-  further,  I  A^ould  like  to 
contradict  some  of  the  statements  I  have  seen  in  some  of  our 
local  ])aj)ers  since  coming-  back,  which  are  (to  put  it  mildly)  to 
the  eftect  that  everything-  we  saw  relative  to  the  conditions  of 
the  working-  classes  was  specially  ]n'epared  for  our  benefit,  and 
Avas  not  the  true  conditions  of  the  working  classes. 

The  houses  we  A'isited  Avere  not  in  my  opinion  specially 
selected  for  iis,  as  I  ncA'er  Ansited  one  AAorkman's  home  in  com- 
pany of  a  guide,  but  in  many  cases  folloAved  the  Avorknien  from 
their  Avork,  and  so  got  into  the  heart  of  the  Avorking-class  dis- 
trict. Avlier;'  I  could  see  the  true  conditions  under  Avhich  they 
lived. 

My  impressions  of  the  countries  we  visited  are  that  they 
are  in  a  far  better  condition  than  we  are  at  home.  I  found  from 
inquiries  some  places  where  the  wages  are  loAver  and  the  hours 
longer  than  at  home ;  but  I  also  found  in  the  same  T)laces  that 
food  and  clothes  Avere  cheaper,  and  rents  much  less  than  our 
OAvn.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  fiat  system,  A\-hich  I  do  not 
care  for,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  pri\'acy  to  suit  me,  but  I  Avould 
cei-tainly  prefer  their  flats  to  the  majority  of  the  cottage  pro- 
)erty  in  the  Avorking-class  districts  at  home.  The  houses  them- 
selves are  well  built,  A-ery  neat  and  kept  very  clean,  and  are 
built  so  as  to  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  the  blocks  being 
erected  much  farther  apart  than  they  are  at  home. 

A^'luit  impic'ssed  me  more  than  anything  else  Avas  the  absence 
of  ap])arent  poverty,  for  1  did  not  see  a  man,  AA'oman  or  child 
Aviiat  you  might  call  A'ery  badly  dressed,  and  did  not  see  anyone 
AvIllMnit  l>oots  (clogs)  and  stockings.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
iloii"!  have  vi-ry  far  to  go  fiom  my  own  yard  door  to  see  a  great 
many  cases  oj  cliildicu  witlioul  shoes  and  stockings,  and  in 
Jiiucli  wiMvc  ^\■(■alll:■l   tjiaii  1  saw  on  tlie  ('oulinent. 

As  regards  (he  food,  1  think  they  Ua'c  quite  as  Avell  as  Ave 
d(j  at  home,  and  (|uitc  as  cheap,  liespectiiig  the  horse-flesh  we 
heard  so  nnnh  talk  about  at  the  last  General  Election  (1  think 
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it  will  not  be  heard  of  very  much  at  the  next  election),  I  saw 
several  butchers'  shops  where  it  was  sold,  but  as  I  did  not  taste 
any  I  cannot  describe  the  flavour;  but  an  English  resident  of 
Berlin  told  m©  that  it  was  very  good,  and  that  every  horse  that 
was  killed  for  human  consumption  was  personally  inspected 
by  a  Government  inspector,  both  before  it  was  killed  and  after 
it  was  cut  up,  and  that  every  joint  put  iip  for  sale  must  bear 
the  Government  stamp  upon  it,  to  prove  it  has  been  inspected 
and  was  fit  for  human  consumption.  That  evei-y  joint  was 
stamped  I  can  vouch  for,  for  eveiy  piece  of  horse-flesh  I  saw  in 
the  shop  windows  was  stamped,  as  I  and  my  colleagues  took 
particular  notice. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  Germany  I  ate  no  other  kind,  so 
you  can  tell  it  was  not  obnoxious  to  me,  bvit  suited  my  palate, 
for  I  like  it  quite  as  well  as  our  own  white  bread  at  home.  In 
fact,  nothing  has  more  astonished  me  than  the  tales  told  about 
horse-flesh  and  black  bread  at  the  last  General  Election,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  conditions  of  living  were  misrepresented 
by  the  so-called  Free  Trade  party  of  England. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  labour,  I  think  they  are  much 
better  off  than  we  are,  from  observations  at  several  workshops 
I  visited.  The  wages  in  different  districts  are  some  higher  and 
some  lower  than  in  England,  and  the  hours  of  labour  generally 
are  slightly  longer,  being  on  an  average  in  the  shops  I  visited 
about  bQj  hours  per  week;  but  as  an  offset  against  the  slightly 
longer  hours,  the  comfort  of  the  men  is  taken  more  into  con- 
sideration than  it  is  here.  In  almost  every  works  the  men  are 
provided  with  a  room  in  which  they  can  wash  themselves  and 
change  their  clothing,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  amount  of  hustling  and  bustling  and  officialdom  as 
the  working  classes  of  England. 

Now,  a  word  about  Germany  generally,  as  I  saw  it.  Going 
along  the  railway  in  the  train,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
great  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  for  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  on  both  sides  of  the  line  it  is  nothing  else  but 
ploughed  land  and  forests  of  fir  trees.  The  object  of  growing 
their  fir  trees  close  to  the  railway  (I  was  informed)  was  to  facili- 
tate transit. 

In  the  towns  I  was  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  of  their 
streets  and  their  nice  buildings  and  .splendid  statuary  works, 
but  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
the  inhabitants  conducted  themselves.     In  the  busiest  streets 
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there  is  that  absence  of  crushing  and  pushing  that  is  felt  here, 
and  everybody  seems  to  carry  themselves  with  a  military  bear- 
ing. There  is  none  of  that  class  so  familiar  in  England,  I  mean 
the  man  who  is  always  standing  loafing  about  or  propping  up 
the  comer  of  some  public-house. 

Now,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  go  into  detail  as 
far  as  prices  of  various  small  articles  were  concerned,  but  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  cost  of  living  and  clothing,  both  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  was  quite  as  cheap,  and  in  many  places  cheaper, 
than  at  home,  and  that  the  average  working  man,  when  he  had 
met  all  his  dues  and  demands,  has  more  £  s.  d.  left  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  that  he  gets  quite  as  much  pleasure  out  of  life 
and  has  a  lot  more  liberty,  and  has  a  great  deal  less  unemployed 
in  his  country.  And  such  being  the  case,  then  I  think  that  it 
is  about  time  we  had  a  change  and  took  a  page  out  of  their  book, 
and  instead  of  our  wishing  to  drag  them  down  to  our  level,  let 
us  lift  ourselves  up  to  their  level. 

Now,  sir,  in  my  opinion  Tariff  Reform  is  the  only  feasible 
scheme  before  the  country  to  reduce  the  unemployed  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  as  I  think  the  question  of  unemployment  is  the  root 
and  branches  of  all  social  reforms,  if  this  be  so  then  the  sooner 
we  have  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  the  better,  and  I  shall  only 
be  too  pleased  to  further  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  in  my  OAvn 
humble  and  quiet  way. 

Walter  Parker. 

3,  Vine  Street,  Openshaw,  Manchester. 


Report    by    R.    COLLINSON. 

ANTWERP. 

All  the  people  here  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable  and  very 
nicely  clothed.  I  did  not  see  any  veiy  poor  people  such  as  we 
see  at  home.  Clothing  as  priced  in  shop  windows  was,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  cheaper.  Food  is  certainly  on  the  underside  of 
our  prices. 

On  inquiring  into  workers*  wages,  we  learned  that  dock 
labourers  receive  5^  francs  (4s.  Td.)  per  day,  working  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  ]).m.     If    they  Avork    one  or   more   hours  overtime 
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they  are  paid  double  time  for  each  hour  worked.  Glass 
workers  receive  30s.  to  40s.  per  week;  plumbers,  7d.  per  hour; 
joiners  receive  8d.  per  hour,  and  lead  glaziers  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d. 
per  hour.  I  also  learned  that  a  married  couple  could  live  on  £1 
per  week  fairly  well.  House  rent  of  four  rooms,  30s.  per  month. 
The  tariff  at  the  best  hotels  is  6s.  6d.  per  day. 

BRUSSELS. 

We  walked  round  the  poor  quarters  of  this  city  with  a  guide. 
Most  noticeable  was  the  general  comfortable  condition,  to  out- 
ward appearances,  of  the  women  and  children. 

CHARLEROL 

Joiners  here  receive  7  francs  (5s.  lOd.)  per  day  of  11  hours, 
with  two  hours  off  for  meals,  making  nine  working  hours.  This 
in  under  joiners'  wages  here  in  England,  but  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  they  are  engaged  all  the  year  round,  it  is  most 
certainly  a  much  better  wage  than  the  joiners  in  England 
receive,  who  have  to  stand  idle  most  part  of  the  winter.  Glass 
workers  work  11  hours  with  ^  hour  for  meal  time,  and  then  have 
24  hours  off,  making  their  working  week  4|  days.  Their  wages 
work  out  at  £Q  5s.  per  month,  or  nearly  31s.  per  week.  This,  I 
consider,  is  very  good  for  the  time  worked. 

We  visited  the  Ateliers  Electric  Construction  Works.  Here 
I  had  a  great  surprise.  I  have  been  amongst  machinery  of  all 
kinds  all  my  life,  and  in  a  great  many  machine  shops  and  works, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  or  been  in  any  in  England  where  the 
workers  seem  so  comfortable.  Fancy  men  working  with 
slippers  on,  not  old  shoes  with  the  uppers  pushed  down  at  the 
back,  and  towels  and  bowls  at  the  end  of  the  machine  stop! 
This  firm  employs  11,000  workers. 

ESSEN. 

The  population  of  Essen  is  330,000.  Krupp's  firm  alone 
employ  at  the  present  time  33,000  workers.  There  is  no  un- 
employment here,  but  work  for  everybody  who  is  willing  to 
work — skilled  workers  and  unskilled  labourers.  Here  there  is 
something  for  us  English  people  to  think  about.  All  the  people 
seemed  well  fed  and  clothed.  I  have  been  a  mill-worker  all 
my  life,  but  I  saw  the  finest  sight  I  have  ever  seen,  passing 
along  the  main  street  through  Messrs.  Krupp's  works,  which 
run  along  both  sides  of  the  road.  Thei-e  are  many  lodges, 
where  the  workers  enter  for  different  portions  of  the  works. 
It  was  dinner-time,  and  we  saw  all  the  people — mostly  females, 
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voiing  and  old — carryiug  their  relatives'  dinners.  They  had 
no  hats  or  bonnets  on  their  heads,  but  their  hair  was  neatly 
done  up,  and  all  wore  one  style  of  apron.  They  were  well  shod, 
and  bright  and  healthy-looking.  Hundreds  of  them  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  all  with  a  bag,  same  size  and  make, 
containing  the  dinners.  This  was  the  finest  sight  of  its  kind 
I  had  seen  in  my  life.  Do-  we  ever  see  anything  like  this  in 
England  ? 

.Having  passed  through  Messrs.  Krupp's  works,  we  came  to 
,  a  butcher's  shop.  The  beef  was  not  marked  with  the  price, 
but  others,  such  as  pork,  80  pfennig  (which  I  understand  is 
is  about  O^d.) ;  good-looking  bacon,  75  pfennig;  good  veal, 
70  pfennig;  new-laid  eggs  cost  70  pfennig  a  dozen.  I  would 
like  to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  the  above 
articles  of  food  of  as  good  quality  be  bought  at  such  low  prices  ? 
In  another  part  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  working-men's 
restaurant.  The  following  prices  were  marked  on  the  slate : 
Breakfast,  30  pfennig  and  50  pfennig;  dinner  and  tea, 
40  pfennig.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  what  the  various  meals 
comprised,  but  the  low  prices  were  very  striking,  and  showed 
that  living  in  Essen  is  far  more  reasonable  than  in  England. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  is  a  most  beautiful  city.  The  people  all  look  bright 
and  healthy,  as  in  the  other  towns  we  passed  through.  We 
saw  very  few  anaemic  females,  such  as  we  find  in  England. 

We  had  a  two-hours'  drive  round  the  poorest  parts,  and  did 
not  see  any  poor  or  ill-clad  people.  When  I  saw  the  excellent 
conditions  of  everything  all  around,  my  feelings  were  very 
much  touched  indeed  to  feel  that  we  had  left  such  different 
conditions  at  home. 

To  all  appearances  their  freedom  (such  as  we  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  is  little)  quite  altered  my  ideas,  for  they 
appeared  to  have  quite  as  much  as  we  in  England. 

We  visited  an  institution  for  aged  pensioners.  Here  they 
appeared  very  comfortable,  some  smoking,  some  card-playing, 
whilst  others  were  reading  books  and  papers.  In  another 
portion  of  this  institution,  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
married  women  about  to  become  mothers  could  go  there  free  of 
charge  for  twelve  weeks,  until  they  had  fully  recovered. 
Another  portion  is  set  apart  for  married  men  and  their  families 
if  they  are  out  of  employment  and  had  got  so  far  as  not  to 
be  able  to  pay  their  rent.  They  can  go  there  for  six  weeks 
and  they  have  their  furniture  brought  in  and  stored.     If  the 
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husband  is  able  to  find  work  witbin  the  four  weeks  by  bis  own 
effort  or  by  the  help  they  g-ive  bim,  be  is  at  liberty  to  go  and 
look  for  a  bouse.  Having  secured  this,  tbey  cart  bis  furniture 
and  pay  for  bim  a  montb's  rent  in  advance.  Tbis  is  to  give  bim 
a  fair  start  in  life  again.  I  consider  tbis  very  good ;  it  belps 
to  keep  a  man  on  tbe  upward  grade.  And  bear  in  mind  tbis  is 
not  a  workbouse.  Anotber  portion  is.  set  apart  for  orpbans. 
Tbere  are  also  40  rooms,  witb  100  beds  in  eacb,  for  tramps.  On 
entering  tliey  must  bav©  a  warm  batb,  and  tbeir  clotbes  are 
disinfected.  In  tbe  morning  tbev  bave  breakfast  given  tbem, 
after  wbicb  tbey  go  straigbt  out  to  find  work.  They  bave  no 
work  to  do  for  tbeir  bed  and  meal. 

PLAUEN. 

Plauen  is  a  town  witb  a  population  of  116,000.  In  11  years 
it  bas  doubled  itself  in  numbers.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
11  lace  manufacturers  at  Plauen  ;  at  the  present  time  there 
are  400.  This  is  most  convincing  evidence  of  commercial 
success,  Plauen  is  the  centre  of  tbe  lace  industry  in  Germany. 
I  might  state  that  I  have  personal  friends  in  Plauen,  who  are 
lace  manufacturers.  I  know  tbey  are  prepared  to  sell  lace 
in  England  at  less  than  any  other  makers.  What  does  this 
mean  to  a  town  like  Nottingham,  which  is  our  lace  centre, 
as  far  as  their  kind  of  lace  is  concerned?  They  may  as  well 
close  down.  Where  are  our  statesmen  to  allow  such  a  condition 
of  things  to  take  place?  I  put  this  question  to  one  of  these 
friends  :  "  In  case  England  placed  a  tariff  on  your  lace  goods 
and  made  it  so  that  you  could  not  sell  under  our  prices,  what 
would  you  do  ?  "  "  Why,"  be  said,  "  you  do  not  think  I  should 
lose  my  trade,  do  you  ?  I  should  send  machines  over  to 
England  and  manufacture  there."  I  said,  "  That  is  what  we 
want."  He  would  then  employ  our  labour,  and  become  a  tax 
and  rate-payer,  whereas  he  does  not  now  contribute  to  tbe 
upkeep  of  England. 

Whilst  walking  round  tbe  town  I  noticed  that  all  tbe 
people  were  well  clothed  and  healthy  looking,  and  tbe  same 
appearance  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes  as  in  other 
towns  we  bad  visited.  From  Antwerp  to  Plauen  I  bad  never 
seen  a  child  or  young  person  without  stockings  or  shoes  except 
once,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  because  he  had  none;  the  dav 
was  quite  warm  and  his  other  clothes  were  too  good  to  give 
one  the  impression  it  was  because  of  poverty. 

Wages  here  are  very  fair.  The  men  that  work  tbe  design 
on  tbe  machines  for  lace  receive  27s.  per  week.  Female  lace 
weavers  receive  from  16s.,  18s.,  and  20s.  per  week.    Comparing 
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tliis  wage  and  the  work  they  have  to  do,  they  are  much  better 
paid  than  onr  weavers.  Our  weavers  have  not  the  same  comfort 
at  their  work.  In  Plauen  they  have  no  pushing  or  driving  for 
production;  their  surroundings  are  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  same  in  our  weaving 
sheds. 

R.    COLLINSON. 

3,  Newton  Street, 

Blackley,  Manchester. 
Mav  5th.  1910. 


Report   by   E.   POULSON. 

Sunday,  3rd  April. 

On  reaching  London  I  found  myself,  together  with  some 
sixty  or  more  Englishmen  of  all  sections  politically— -Free 
Traders,  Socialists,  Radicals,  Labour  men,  and  Consei-vatives — 
and  also  men  of  no  pronounced  political  views,  all  ready  to  take 
their  part  in  the  tour  of  inquiry — eager,  willing,  capable  men, 
all  anxious  to  do  their  level  best  to  investigate  into  and  report 
upon  the  position  of  the  people  in  the  various  towns  they  passed 
through  upon  their  journey.  On  Sunday,  3rd  April,  we  arrived 
in  Antwerp  via  Harwich  in  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  steam- 
ship Amsterdam.  T^pon  getting  alongside  the  landing-stage 
one  was  struck  by  the  long  lines  of  cranes  placed  at  intervals 
right  along  the  quay;  they  could  apparently  travel  both  fore  and 
aft,  and  also  athwart.  Such  admirable  methods  for  handling 
cargo  commended  itself  to  us  all,  more  especially  to  one  who  had 
for  some  twenty  years  been  a  dock  labourer  in  Birkenhead  him- 
self. I  was  naturally  interested  in  the  way  the  Antwerp  dockers 
lived  and  their  wages.  There  was  a  cafe,  or  coffee  shop  as  we 
should  call  it,  just  across  the  road.  I,  with  other  members  of 
our  party,  got  into  a  conversation  with  a  dock  labourer  who, 
together  with  many  of  his  mates,  was  having  breakfast.  He 
could  s]>eak  English  fairly  well,  and  he  gave  me  voluntarily, 
with  his  mates  sitling  around,  the  following  particulars,  which 
will  interest  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  dockers.  They  work  from 
7  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  get  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
in  the  morning  and  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  for  tea.  They 
get  5|-  to  6  francs  (4s.  7d.  to  5s.)  per  day,  9d.  per  hour  for  over- 
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time,  after  7  p.m.,  and  9  francs  (7s.  6d.)  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 
They  stand  and  are  picked  for  work  just  as  the  dock  labourers 
are  in  England.  Antwerp  is  a  clean,  open,  healthy  town;  the 
rents  are  much  less  than  the  same  class  of  dwellings  would  be 
in   England.        I   and   a  few  others  made  it  our  business  to 
try    to    find    out    the    poorest    quarters    of    the    city.       We 
went    through     St.     Roche     Strasse,     St.     Jan    Strasse,     and 
Belgium  Strasse — three  of  the  poorest  of  the  streets  we  could 
find;  the  people  there  were  cleanly  and  respectably  clad  and 
housed,  and  the  children  were  comfortably,  many  well,  dressed, 
and  all  of  them  seemed  much  more  light-hearted  and  joyous 
than  are  the  same  class  of  children  in  England.     We  went  on  to 
Brussels  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  it  was  late  we  merely  walked 
round  the  city,  but  noted  that,  say  what  one  will,  Belgian  folk 
enjoy  their  Sunday  rationally,  and,  not  being  restricted  to  time 
in  taking  refreshment,  do  not  drink  in  a  hurry,  as  is  the  case 
in  England.     I  speak  as  an  abstainer,  but  I  sa)^  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  see  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children  walk  out  to- 
gether and  not  be  ashamed  to  take  rational  and  temperate  re- 
freshment than  it  is  to  see  a  man  drinking  against  time,  on 
Sunday,  and  his  wffe  left  at  home  awaiting  his  return  with  fear 
and  trepidation.     In  Brussels  I  endeavoured  to  find  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  city  and  see  if  the  working  people  in  the  capital 
were  as  badly  off  as  are  the  working  people  in  London,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Birkenhead.     If  they  are  they  do  not  show  it,  for  I  could 
not  in  all  my  travels  that  evening  see  the  least  sign  of  poverty 
or  distress ;   the  whole  population  seemed  enjoying  themselves 
soberly  and  rationally,  and  one,  in  giving  a  verdict  on  the  social 
conditions  and  way  of  living,  must,  if  he  speaks  truth,  give  that 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  Belgian  people. 

CHARLEROL 

Monday,  4th  April. 

We  left  Brussels  on  Monday,  4th  April,  for  Charleroi,  and 
passed  only  a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  seeing 
the  mound  which  has  been  thrown  up  to  commemorate  that  his- 
toric event. 

Charleroi  is  a  colliery  district,  but  it  has  not  the  dreary,  ram- 
shackle look  of  the  English  colliery  districts.  We  tried  to  get 
permission  to  visit  one  or  two  iron  and  steel  works  here,  but  were 
very  politely  refused — a  lesson  which  English  firms  should  note. 
One  works  we  did  visit,  where  the  castings  for  tram  cars  were 
made,  axle  boxes,  and  so  on ;  we  Avere  told  that  most  of  their 
trade  depended  upon  England,  which  countiy  was  their  chief 
customer.     The  men  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary  type  of  foundry 
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men  found  in  Eng'land ;  moulders  were  at  work,  the  eore-niakers 
and  labourers,  just  as  in  an  Eno-lisli  foundry,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  rush  tlie  work  or  to  be  rushed  as  are  English  workmen. 
They  smoke  whilst  at  work,  putting  their  pipe,  when  not  in  use, 
in  their  tool-box  alono^  with  their  tools.  All  were  decently 
dressed,  and  to  me  seemed  all  one  could  expect  of  any  men  work- 
ing in  a  foundry  at  home.  The  women  and  children  we  saw 
in  the  town  were  very  comfortably,  decently,  and  respectably 
dressed;  no  rags  and  tatters  were  to  be  seen,  and  good  shoes 
encased  the  feet  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

NAMUR. 

Tuesday,  5th  April. 

Went  on  to  Namur,  arriving  too  late  to  see  much  of  the  place, 
but  one  could  not  help  noticing  all  the  large  works  as  one  passed 
along  in  the  train;  all  seemed  in  full  swing,  if  the  number  of 
workers  who  boarded  the  train  at  various  places  en  route  is  any- 
thing to  go  by.  It  seems  the  usual  thing  for  workers  to  go  to 
work  by  train  from  the  larger  towns,  returning^  at  night  when 
their  work  is  done.  Left  Namur  via  Liege  for  Yerviers.  Again, 
all  along  the  line,  large  works  were  in  evidence,  and  the  fanning 
districts  seemed  to  be  everywhere  under  cultivation.  Vast 
stretches  could  be  seen  in  the  level  countryside ;  no  waste  or 
grazing  land  seemed  visible;  all  the  land  seemed  to  be  under 
tillage. 

VERVIERS. 

Yei'viers  is  the  largest  manufacturing  to^vll  in  Belgium. 
The  people  are  housed  well,  and  as  it  was  dinner-time  at  the  fac- 
tories we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  their  appearance 
and  general  condition  unreservedly.  I  say  they  were  superior  to 
the  same  class  in  England  in  dress  and  general  appearance,  and 
the  workers,  both  men  and  women,  are  excessivelv  polite  to  each 
other.  How  long  should  we  look  in  England  for  one  working- 
man  to  raise  his  hat  to  another  as  he  passes  b^^  in  the  street  ?  He 
may  do  so  when  dressed  up  on  Sundays,  but  I  refer  now  to  men 
passing  each  other  at  dinner-time ;  *  the  little  courtesy  is  not 
much,  but  it  shows  the  upward  trend  of  social  amenities  in  com- 
parison to  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  land.  Throughout 
Belgium  the  dogs  are  used  for  haulage  purposes.  It  seems 
strange  to  an  Englishman  to  see  dogs  harnessed  to  a  milkcart  or 
Inundrv  shandry,  but  the  dogs  seem  to  like  it,  and  they  certainly 
are  well  treated  by  their  owners.  Here,  again,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  poverty  could  be  seen ;  in  fact,  the  contrary  appears  to 
be  in  evidence  everywhere. 
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COLOGNE. 

We  went  to  Cologne  via  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  number  of 
works  along  the  line  after  passing  Aix  clearly  proves  that  Ger- 
many, equally  with  Belgium,  is  not  a  poverty-stricken,  played- 
out  nation.  If  the  people  eat  black  bread  and  horseflesh  they 
certainly  thrive  upon  it.  I  may  say  that  personally  I  like  the 
black  bread;  when  horseflesh  is  mentioned  I  bar  the  boss, 
although  I  may  have  ate  some  myself  for  all  I  know — if  so,  it  is 
good,  for  I  have  enjoyed  every  meal  I  have  had  so  far.  On  to 
Cologne.     No  time  for  actual  inquiries. 

ELBERFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

Wednesday,  6th  April. 

Left  Cologne  for  Elberfeld,  a  manufacturing  town  of  impor- 
tance. Part  of  our  number  visited  a  textile  machine  works.  I 
leave  the  information  they  gathered  for  them  to  deal  with.  I 
went  among  the  workers'  dwellings  and  saw  the  clean,  healthy, 
homely  habits  of  the  people,  and  wished  for  all  I  was  worth  that 
I  could  have  chatted  with  them  in  their  own  tongue.  That  not 
being  possible,  I  had  a  ix)imp  with  the  youngsters,  who  appeared 
to  be  having  a  holiday,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  writer  gave 
them  a  lesson  in  the  game  of  marbles  they  were  playing,  and  if 
the  English  game  of  marbles  is  not  a  recognised  game. in  Elber- 
feld after  to-day  it  will  not  be  because  the  youngsters  were  at  all 
slow  at  learning ;  considering  we  could  not  understand  one  word 
of  either  language  they  picked  up  the  rules  of  the  game  at  once. 
We  had  a  journey  on  the  Mono  Railway  to  Barmen.  The  rail- 
way is  constructed  directly  over  the  river,  and  so  takes  up  a 
space  which  would  not  otherwise  be  utilised,  the  cars — hang- 
ing on  an  iron  rail — run  smoothly,  and  Ave  found  aerial  flight 
a  very  pleasant  way  of  travelling;  the  swaying  and  jogging  of 
our  trams  at  home  is  entirely  done  away  with.  At  Barmen, 
which  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Elberfeld,  we  visited  a 
machine  tool  manufactory,,  but  saw  nothing  new  in  the  shape 
of  machinery  or  the  workers,  only  that  they  (the  workers)  do 
not  appear  to  be  tied  so  tightly  to  their  wcrrk  as  do  the  men  in 
an  up-to-date  works  in  England.  We  came  on  here  to  Essen 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  Krupp's  works  to-morrow. 

ESSEN, 

Thursday,  7th  April. 

Lost  three  hours  waiting  permission  to  visit  Krupp's  w^orks. 
What  a  pity  it  seems  that  arrangements  could  not  have  been 
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made  beforehand — for  50  or  60  foreigners  to  liang  about  in 
groups  awaiting  only  for  a  refusal  is  not  pleasant  or  edifying. 
One  cannot  blaiue  the  firm  if  they  decline  to  permit  a  large  party 
of  strangers  to  invade  their  works  at  short  notice.  We  there- 
fore had  a  tour  round  the  works  outside,  and  also  visited  the 
houses  of  the  workpeople,  which  are  built  in  blocks — some  dis- 
tance from  the  works.  All  were  clean  and  comfortable,  as  is 
only  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case.  A  number  of  our  party 
visited  the  Labour  Bureau  and  got  statistics,  which  clearly 
prove  that  Essen  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition — as  every- 
where else  in  Grermany  where  we  have  set  foot  also  appears  to  be. 
The  children  seem  in  the  pink  of  condition,  as  do  also  the  wives 
of  the  workmen.  Nowhere  in  Germany  does  one  find  the  gates 
of  works  crowded  with  eager  men  looking  for  employment  as  we 
find  them  in  England  at  any  meal  time  during  the  day  and  at 
6  o'clock  any  morning.     I  have  so  far  seen  none. 

BERLIN. 

Friday,  8th  April. 

Left  Essen  for  Berlin — through  Hanover.  It  is  only  repeat- 
ing myself  to  say  how  during  the  journey  works  appeared  to 
spring  up  in  any  or  every  out  of  the  way  place.  Country  land  is, 
of  course,  cheaper  than  laud  in  the  towns  and  suburbs,  and  large 
firms  take  advantage  of  such  land — -the  ready  means  of  placing 
their  products  upon  the  railway  for  quick  transit  being  obvious. 
In  Berlin  the  City  Asylum  affords  means  to  the  distressed  out-of- 
works  to  tide  over  temporary  difficulties. 

In  the  city  also  are  cheap  food  restaurants,  where  the  poorer 
folks  can  get  good  and  wholesome  meals  at  a  nominal  price.  If 
the  cost  of  the  meals  exceeds  the  prices  charged  for  them,  the 
municipality  makes  up  the  deficiency.  The  population  of  over 
three  million  shows  only  a  small  number  of  persons  compara- 
tively who  are  in  actual  distress — one  of  my  colleagues  will  give 
the  figures  as  they  were  given  to  us— but  nowhere  is  the  distress 
apparent  as  is  the  case  in  any  of  our  own  large  towns. 

Saturday,  9th  April. 

"We  spent  the  whole  of  this  day  (Saturday)  in  visits,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  actual  state  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
workers.  In  no  case  did  we  find  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  saw 
in  a  short  walk  along  the  Thames  Embankment  upon  the  night 
of  our  return  to  London — where,  in  the  course  of  say  200  yards 
we  counted  between  20  and  30  homeless  creatures  crouched  upon 
the  seats  we  passed — quite  early  in  the  night,  10.30  p.m.,  and  saw 
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otlier  poor  fellows  making  towards  the  seats  to  spend  the  night 
under  the  bare  canopy  of  heaven.  It  may  be  some  of  them  had 
brought  themselves  by  their  own  conduct  to  this  state — even  so, 
one's  heart  goes  out  in  pity  to  such  waifs.  In  Berlin,  in  August 
Strasse,  Mr.  Savage  and  myself  personally  bought  bread,  and 
the  meal  from  which  the  bread  is  made — it  is  here  for  inspection. 
The  loaf  cost  50  pfennigs  (5|d.),  and  on  our  return  to  Birken- 
head we  had  it  weighed — ten  days  after  purchase — and  it 
weighed  41b.  |^oz.  It  must  have  weighed  about  4:j\b.  when  we 
bought  it. 

Sunday,  10th  April. 

Left  Berlin  for  Plauen,  staying  one  hour  at  Leipzig  on  our 
journey. 

PLAUEN. 

Monday,  11th  April. 

Visit  all  parts  of  this  town  (Plauen)  in  an  endeavour  to  find 
the  slums — and  in  a  visit  to  tapestry  and  curtain  weaving  mills 
— or  sheds — found  upon  inquiry  that  wages  averaged  30s.  per 
week.  Work  in  this  town  last  month  was  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  workers,  whilst  here  at  home  many  of  our  weavers  are  idle  or 
on  short  time.  Why  is  this  ?  Surely  it  is  time  for  England  to 
awake — for  we  were  told  most  of  the  work  on  hand  was  for  the 
English  market. 

Tuesday,  12th  April. 
Start  our  homeward  journey  through  Hanover.  This 
being  our  last  town  in  Germany,  may  I  say,  that  in  all  the 
towns  and  districts  passed  through  so  far — I  have  not  seen  so 
much  povertv  and  distress  as  is  seen  in  one  of  the  many  streets 
I  could  name  in  Birkenhead,  and  also  that  the  statements  so 
persistently  put  forward  by  unscrupulous  people  at  the  last 
election  are  altogether  false  or  wilfully  misleading.  I  say  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  food  the  Germans  and 
Belgians  eat  is  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  in  many  respects 
better  than  that  of  the  British  workman,  and  it  is  as  cheap  or 
cheaper.  I  only  saw  one  shop' — in  Antwerp — where  horseflesh 
was  sold.  The  bread  is  excellent.  That  used  by  the  working- 
men  is  light  brown  and  is  very  good,  and  is  cheaper  than  English 
bread.  The  black  bread,  called  pumpernickel,  is  eaten  as  a 
luxury  by  all  classes.  Right  away  through  the  districts  we 
have  covered  in  our  journey  I  have  seen  no  actual  distress,  that 
the  people  seem  happy  and  well  clad,  the  children  a  credit  to 
their  parents,  for  not  one  have  I  seen  ill-cared  for,  ragged,  or 
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without  shoes  or  clogs.  All  seem  to  be  blithe,  contented,  and 
happy.  If  yon  question  these  statements,  well,  all  I  can  say — 
ill  good  faith — is  that  they  are  true ;  if  unbelief  is  still 
indulged  in — all  I  can  say  is  go  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Wednesday,  13th  April. 

On  to  Rotterdam  through  Osnabruck — the  level  country  of 
Holland— looks  bright  and  smiling  in  the  spring  sunshine  and 
so  home  to  England,  tired  out,  but  well  pleased  with  the  journey. 
I  trust  it  will  be  the  means,  when  all  the  reports  of  the 
working  men  forming  our  party  have  been  spread  through  the 
various  districts  they  represent,  of  inducing  more  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  to  study  and  reflect  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
adopt  a  policy  whereby  some  of  the  work  now  being  done  by 
Belgian  and  German  workers — work  which  our  own  countrymen 
could  do  for  themselves  equally  well — ^should  not  be  kept  at 
home  where  our  workmen  and  workwomen  are  unemployed  or 
working  short  time,  a  policy  which  will  draw  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  closer  in  touch  with  the 
Motherland  which  they  and  we  love  so  well.  I  give  this  state- 
ment just  as  an  outline  of  what  we  as  Avorking  men  tried  to  see 
for  ourselves — it  would  be  impossible  to  get  bona  fide  working 
men  in  large  numbers  w^ho  could  converse  in  three  foreign  lan- 
guages or  else  that  would  be  the  better  plan,  so  that  we  could 
mix  among  and  talk  to  the  Belgian,  German  or  French  working 
men  of  our  own  status — and  learn  from  them  at  first  hand  how 
things  actually  were  with  them  socially,  politically,  and 
morally ;  but  as  things  are  I  have  done  my  best  to  see  for  myself, 
and  I  give  now  no  more  and  no  less  than  I  have  actually  experi- 
enced. Notes  we  all  have  in  abundance,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
real  personal  experience — truthfully  given,  is  much  better  than 
a  whole  column  of  figures.  When  w^e  got  back  to  London  we 
were  taken  for  a  drive  in  wagonettes  through  the  East-End  for 
two  or  three  hours.  We  saw  abundant  times  more  poverty  in 
those  three  hours  than  we  saw  on  the  whole  of  our  trip  through 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

In  all  our  inqiiiries  our  party  was  restricted  in  no  way.  One 
could  choose  whether  he  inspected  works,  schools  or  dwellings, 
or  could  in  ones  or  twos  visit  the  towns  to  see  for  himself  just 
how  the  folk  lived  and  their  general  surroundings. 

E.  POULSON. 

52,  Jackson  Street, 
Birkenhead. 
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Report     by    T.    C.     BOWEN. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  duty  to  take  part  in  the  tour 
through  Belgium  and  Germany  in  company  with  64  working 
men  drawn  from  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  England, 
with  the  object  of  finding  out  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  our  fellow-workmen  at  home,  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
in  those  countries,  and  especially  Germany.  We  all  know  that 
throughout  the  last  General  Election,  they  were  portrayed  to 
us  as  people  who  were  greatly  oppressed,  working  long  hours  for 
low  wages,  living  on  black  bread  and  horseflesh;  in  fact,  we  were 
led  to  believe  tliat  their  conditions  were  far  worse  than  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  Now,  in  the  first  place 
allow  me  to  displace  from  the  minds  of  any  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  party  of  one  shade  of  politics.  Quite  the  reverse.  "We 
were  of  all  shades,  from  Socialist  and  Labour  to  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  which  proves  the  upright  and  honest  convictions 
of  those  who  placed  Tariff  Reform  before  us  at  the  last  General 
Election.  And  now  I  may  state  my  experiences  after  careful 
obsers^ation,  the  copying  of  prices  from  shop  windows  of  all 
manner  of  articles,  especially  the  food  and  clothing,  and 
wandering  through  the  streets  endeavouring  to  find  out  slums 
and  poverty,  taking  notice  of  the  clothing  of  the  children  and 
the  foo'twear  of  the  same.  As  regards  prices,  clothing  is  about 
the  same  as  in  England.  The  foodstuffs  are  in  many  cases 
cheaper,  and  the  class  of  beef,  bacon,  and  pork  is  far  better 
generally  than  that  in  our  own  shops.  Their  animals  for 
slaughter  are  inspected  before  and  after  they  are  killed,  and 
bear  the  Government  stamp  certifying  the  same  fit  for  consump- 
tion. As  regards  the  black  bread  so  much  talked  of — well,  that 
is  all  a  farce,  for  it  is  the  dearest  bread.  Instead  of  being  black 
it  is  a  dark  brown,  and  one  of  the  finest  digestible  foods  that 
could  be  placed  on  the  table.  And  the  horseflesh — well,  I  never 
saw  any  exposed  for  sale,  although  I  did  hear  one  of  the  party 
remark  that  he  saw  one  shop  selling  it  in  Antwerp.  But  this  I 
know :  I  took  particular  notice  of  their  butchers'  shops  and  saw 
no  horseflesh  even  when  in  Plauen.  I  asked  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  resident  for  over  a  year,  an  Englishman  from  Hot- 
tingham,  and  he  assured  me  he  never  saw  any.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  it  does  not  exist,  but  I  speak  of  what  I  saw.  And  now  may 
I  say  that  Belgium  and  Germany  seem  all  along  the  line  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  state,  and  absolute  poverty  is  not  to  be  found. 
Even  in  the  cafes  at  night  time  the  men  and  women  taking  their 
refreshments  were  all  clean  and  respectably  dressed,  not  as  the 
class  of  men  we  often  see  in  England,  who  would  be  doing  far 
better  by  taking  their  money  to  wives  and  children.  I  may  say 
that  on  our  return  to  London  we  drove  in  brakes  for  about  l«n 
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Aiid  a  lialf  liours  or  so  around  some  of  the  slums  of  London,  and 
the  sight  of  poverty  and  degradation  was  awful  to  witness.  We 
were  asked  had  w©  seen  anything  like  that  during  our  12  days' 
tour.  We  saw  nothing  approaching  it.  What  is  the  cause? 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  leave  it  to  abler  men  to  solve.  But  this 
I  sav :  Would  that  our  country  was  in  the  same  state  as  Ger- 
many, and  the  sooner  we  try  to  adopt  a  system  which  will  give 
us  work  the  better.  Then  we  can  settle  these  other  petty  strifes. 
Wliat  we  working  men  want  is  our  week's  wages  and  comforts 
of  life,  and  if  Tariff  Reform  will  do  this  then  I  say  let  us  have 
it.  For  we  must  admit  there  are  too  many  of  our  one-time 
flourishing  industries  now  rapidly  passing  away.  Let  us  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  whatever  be  our  political  turn  of 
mind,  let  us  support  that  policy  which  will  make  us  prosperous. 
"Britain  for  the  British^"  and  if  the  foreigner  hits  us  with  a 
tarilf,  let  us  hit  straight  back,  and  let  him  know  we  won't  be 
beaten  lying  down.  T.  C.  Bowen. 

105,  Beck  with  Street. 
Birkenhead. 


Report    by   T.    SAVAGE. 

As  one  of  the  deputation  selected  from  the  town  of  Birken- 
head requested,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bridge,  to  visit  certain  cities  and  towns  in  the 
countries  of  Belgium  and  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
finding  out  for  myself  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  with 
the  cost  of  their  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  I  had  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  the  invitation.  The  idea  is,  I  presume, 
owing  to  the  many  statements  made  by  various  gentlemen  of 
political  tendencies  for  and  against  the  cost  of  living,  wages 
received,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  general,  and 
as  a  conscientious  man  I  trust  to  express  my  candid  opinion, 
void  of  politics,  for  or  against  the  principle  and  various  condi- 
tions as  seen.  Right  glad  I  was  on  hearing  that  the  party  was 
composed  of  men  of  all  political  grades— rSoeialists,  Liberals, 
and  Conservatives,  giving  the  possible  chances  to  all  sections  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

ANTWERP. 

We  entrained  for  Harwich,  leaving  for  Antwerp  on  Saturday 
evening  and  arriving  on  Sunday  at  8.25  a.m.  The  first  thing 
looming  before  us  on  the  quay  were  about  seventy  travelling 
cranes  in  "uch  a  position  that  a  ship  would  be  rightly  berthed 
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no  matter  what  part  of  the  quay  she  was  fast  to.  On  landing 
we  noticed  the  dock  workers,  waiting  to  commence  duties,  and 
we  immediately  made  a  few  inquiries  as  regards  their  par- 
ticular wages,  and  the  information  we  received  was  such  that 
could  be  depended  upon,  having  received  it  from  the  foreman 
of  the  gang  as  follows:  5|-  to  6  fr.  per  day;  9  fr.  Sunday;  9d. 
per  hour  overtime.  Hours  of  working  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Meal  times  are  from  9  to  9.30  a.m.,  and  from  12  to  2  p.m.,  with 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  making  a  working  day  of  nine 
hours.  I  walked  along  the  first  street  we  came  to,  making  a 
few  inquiries  as  to  the  various  rents  of  houses,  or  better-termed, 
flats,  eomprising  three  to  four  rooms,  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  what  I  was  told  to  be  far  different  to  statements  which 
had  been  made  in  England,  rents  in  the  town  being  in  English 
equivalent  about  14s.  6d.  per  month,  outside  the  town  about 
7s.  6d.  per  month,  with  all  the  facilities  as  regards  electric  cars 
to  bring  them  to  and  from  their  work  at  a  cost  of  about  Is.  2d. 
per  week.  I  afterwards  tried  to  find  the  slums  in  Antwerp, 
thinking,  as  I  did,  that,  like  our  own  cities,  the  trouble  would 
not  be  very  great,  and  after  a  deal  of  walking  about  we  finally 
succeeded,  and  for  the  infonnation  of  those  who  perhaps  have 
been  there  I  will  mention  the  names  of  the  quarters  that  I 
specially  visited,  namely^  St.  Jans  Street,  St.  Roches  Street,  and 
Beligin  Street.  The  property  in  itself,  so  far  as  the  outside 
appearance  is  concerned,  certainly  looked  old,  and  the  spaces 
in  front  of  the  houses  were  not  too  great,  still  far  larger  than 
our  own.  But  it  wa^  not  the  appearance  of  the  house  that  I 
wished  to  look  at;  it  was  the  interior,  with  the  social  condition 
of  their  tenants,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  cleanliness  reigned 
supreme,  a  taste  for  decoration  and  fancy  work  noticeable  in 
every  eorner,  and  not  one  single  child  without  a  pair  of  boots 
or  good  clothes,  also  clean  white  overalls.  I  made  several  in- 
quiries respecting  food  in  Antwerp,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
the  prices  to  be  no  greater  than  ours  in  any  particular.  The 
prices  I  shall  give  later. 

As  an  Englishman  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  any  person 
to  think  that  I  advocate  in  any  way  the  Continental  Sunday ; 
still  I  was  indeed  surprised,  but  pleased,  at  not  finding  one 
person  in  the  least  way  intoxicated,  and  even  those  who  were 
seated  outside  the  cafes  (better  known  to  us  as  public-houses) 
were  respectably  dressed,  both  women  and  men,  young  and 
old  alike,  no  notice  being  taken  by  anyone  as  they  passed.  My 
reason  for  remarking  on  this  point  is  to  show  that  although 
these  places  are  open  all  day  on  the  Sunday,  no  special 
advantage  is  taken  so  far  as  excessive  drinking  is  con- 
cerned,  and  this  with  all  our  licensing  reforms  in  good  old 
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Enofland.  Again,  I  say  that  I  do  not  approve  of  such  a  manner 
of  keeping  our  Sabbath  Day,  but  in  passing  I  conscientiously 
think  that  so  far  as  the  social  life  of  a  people  is  concerned  the 
main  root  consideration  is  poverty,  and  as  Englishmen  it  is  for 
us  to  find  a  remedy.  Personally,  I  have  to  a  great  extent  solved 
that  problem,  and  more  convinced  I  am  up  to  the  present  than 
I  was  before.  We  as  a  party  now  adjourned  for  dinner,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  before  leaving  England  to  take  particular 
notice  of  every  article — knives,  forks,  spoons,  earthenware, 
and  any  other  household  utensil,  for  the  purposes  of  finding,  if 
possible,  a  few  stray  ones  from  Staffordshire,  Sheffield,  or  any 
other  English  town  or  county,  or  even  a  few  of  Bryant  and 
May's  matches.  Not  one  have  I  seen  throughout  the  tour  of 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland.  The  only  thing  English  or 
known  as  English  was  the  famous  Sunlight  soap  that  we  noticed 
was  freely  advertised  right  along  the  railroads  of  Belgium — 
made,  I  suppose,  in  Belgium,  this  great  protected  country, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  land  and  labour  in  England  !  In  con- 
clusion, as  regaixis  Antwerp,  I  must  say  that  I  failed  to  find 
any  extreme  poverty. 

BRUSSELS. 

After  the  visit  to  Antwerp  Cathedral  and  several  other  places 
of  note  in  the  city  we  made  preparations  for  our  departure  to 
Brussels,  the  capital  city  of  Belgium.  We  arrived  at  that  great 
city  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  4  p.m.  We  were  met 
by  several  waggonettes  and  taken  to  our  hotel.  Dinner  over, 
I  at  once  took  a  circuit  of  the  city,  with  its  splendid  and  massive 
buildings,  which  certainly  must  be  seen  to  be  realised,  and  par- 
ticularly requested  the  guide  of  the  party  to  take  us  into  the 
working-class  quarters,  and  was  told  by  him  that  we  had  already 
passed  through  that  part  of  the  city,  which  I  afterwards  realised 
when  I  had  found  out  the  manner  in  which  the  houses  were 
constructed,  they  being  mainly  on  the  flat  principle.  The 
tenements  comprised  three  to  four  flats,  and  very  nice 
places  they  are,  the  rent  for  three  to  five  rooms  being 
lo  to  20'  francs  (12s.  6d.  to  16s.  8d.)  per  month. 
Many  workmen's  dwellings  are  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares over  the  business  places.  As  one  German  remarked 
to  me,  "  The  rich  or  business  people  are  not  frightened 
to  mix  or  live  in  the  same  locality  as  the  poor,  if  poor  you  term 
us."  As  regards  the  qualification  of  citizenship,  every  man  25 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Commons,  and  at  the 
age  of  28  years  he  has  a  vote  for  the  Senate,  which  qualification 
is  only  lost  for  a  criminal  offence.  The  term  of  Parliament  is 
eight  years.  A  dog  licence  costs  nearly  four  francs  a  year,  a 
cycle  licence  will  cost  four  francs  a  year — cheaper  by  far  than 
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in  England  as  regards  the  former.  There  is  no  licence  required 
for  a  public-house  or  restaurant,  the  same  being  open  the  best 
part  of  the  night,  and  even  then  the  returns  for  drunkenness 
are  very  small  in  comparison  -s'ith  ours.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  problem  worth  solving.  I  made  a  few  inquiries  respecting 
the  free  shelter  homes  which  are  provided  by  the  Council,  four 
of  them  in  number,  each  accommodating  250.  There  is  only 
an  average  attendance  of  10  each  night  in  such  a  large  city  as 
Brussels.  These  are  facts  obtained  from  the  proper  quarters  in 
the  city.  On  leaving  the  home  each  morning  every  person 
receives  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  bread,  and,  if  possible,  work  is 
provided.  To  avoid  imposition  by  individuals  who  would  never 
work,  but  make  this  practice  habitual,  they  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house for  three  days  to  chop  wood,  and  afterwards  sent  out  to 
sell  it  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  For  the  law9  of 
the  country  say  that  every  parent  must  see  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children  first.  One  must  notice  the  great  amount  of  work 
that  there  is  in  these  towns  for  painters,  all  the  houses  being 
painted  white  outside  from  top  to  bottom.  Of  course  I  refer  to 
business  places,  and  for  my  own  information  I  asked  one  how 
much  wages  he  received,  and  he  told  me  that  he  received  from 
6  to  7  francs  per  day.  The  price  of  board  and  lodging  varies 
from  8  to  10  or  13  francs  per  week.  Respecting  education,  that 
is  entirely  free,  Avith  special  facilities  extended  to  parents  who 
both  have  to  work,  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  are  kept  in  the 
school  and  also  fed  there  until  the  return  of  the  parent  in  the 
evening,  for  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see,  say,  a  dozen  or 
more  women  working  on  the  land  and  even  on  buildings.  We 
Englishmen  do  not  require  to  see  this  state  of  affairs,  but  as  an 
illustration  we  might  picture  it  as  a  sign  of  progress  in  their 
agriculture,  etc.  Every  landlord  in  the  dwelling-house  is  com- 
pelled by  the  local  authorities  to  clean  and  paint  his  property 
throughout  at  intervals,  and  if  not  done  the  authorities  remove 
the  tenants  with  their  furniture  to  another  place,  and  charge  the 
landlord  for  all  cost.  The  cost  of  food  in  this  great  city  is  just 
as  cheap  as  in  any  of  our  own  large  cities.  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
much  more  about  this  place,  but  must  candidly  and  honestly  say 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  children,  or 
even  adults,  in  a  dilapidated  state  without  boots  or  decent 
clothes.  I  have  honestly  tried  my  very  best  to  find  them,  but 
failed. 

CHARLEROL 

Leaving  Brussels  Monday,  April  4th,  we  reached  Charleroi 
at  8.40  a.m.  This  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  pro- 
gressive town  of  Belgium,  situate  in  the  province  of  Hainault 
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on  the  Sambre,  33  miles  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Being  in  the  coal 
districts  it  has  great  iron  works,  rail  works,  and  smelting 
works.  We  made  inquiries  respecting  the  visiting  of  certain 
works  in  Charleroi,  but  were  refused  admission  in  several 
places — a  lesson,  in  my  own  opinion,  for  many  of  the  workshops 
in  England.  Finally  we  succeeded,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Charleroi  Engineering  Works  and  Steel  Foundry,  where  1,000 
hands  are  employed,  turning  out  at  least  70  tons  per  day.  One 
of  the  party  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  they  sent  much 
to  England,  and  the  answer  was  "Yes."  As  regards  the 
workers  they  are  certainly  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  overworked  in  any  way,  smoking  away  as  they  feel  dis- 
posed. Tlie  wages  under  their  condition  of  living  are  equal 
to  ours,  and  I  am  certain  that  every  one  of  the  party  must 
really  and  candidly  think  the  same  as  I  did,  on  taking  notice 
of  the  appearance  of  the  employees  right  tjirough  the  works. 
On  asking  the  rate  of  Avages  for  moulders  I  received  the  follow- 
ing:  From  8  to  10  fr.  per  day,  English  equivalent,  6s.  8d.  to 
8s.  4d. ;  labourers,  from  4  to  5  fr.  per  day  (3s.  4d.  to  4s.  2d.) ; 
machine  hands,  4  to  6  fr.,  every  man  being  paid  on  his 
abilities.  They  work  11  hours  per  day,  Monday  being  their 
half-day  holiday  instead  of  Saturday.  Another  section  of 
the  party  tried  to  get  through  the  glass  works,  but  were  also 
refused,  Avhich  shows  us  how  very  keenly  they  protect  their 
trades  as  well  as  the  country  [re  their  tariffs).  Boys  are  not 
allowed  to  work  more  than  10  hours  per  day.  We  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Works,  viz.,  the  Ateliers  de  Constructions  Electriques,  a 
verv'  large  works  consisting  of  foundry  and  every  other  grade  of 
trade  required  for  the  construction  of  electric  dynamos,  motors, 
switch-boards,  controllers,  and  gwynne  pumps,  etc.  The  party 
were  greatly  struck  when  shown  the  conveniences  for 
the  workmen,  each  one  having  his  own  ■  lock-up  for  his 
clothes  and  food,  and  even  a  large  washing  room,  where 
they  could  wash  before  going  home.  There  are  about 
1,000  men  and  boys  employed.  A  large  amount  of  piece- 
work is  done,  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  find  out 
any  stated  rate  of  wages,  but  one  thing  we  could  see,  and 
that  was  ever>^  vice  with  a  man  working  at  it,  and  not  one  lathe 
or  machine  of  any  description  that  was  not  working,  which  I 
think,  as  our  partv  did,  shows  in  itself  progress.  A  section  of  our 
party  interested  in  glass  working  were  taken  by  a  special  guide 
to  try  if  possible  to  obtain  the  required  permission  to  visit  the 
works.  Again  they  were  refused  this  privilege,  but  were  success- 
ful in  finding  out  the  condition  of  the  glass  workers  as  follows  : 
Skilled  workmen,  350  francs  (£14  10s.)  per  month;  unskilled 
workmen,  150  francs  (£6  5s,)  per  month,  working  11  hours  for 
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five  days  a  week,  this  being  continuous  all  the  year  round.  The 
above  figures  may  be  analysed  by  those  who  feel  so  disposed.  As 
w©  receive  the  inf  onaiation  so  do  we  honestly  give  the  same  to 
you.  Still,  Avhether  the  hours  worked  or  even  wages  received  are 
satisfactory  or  not  there  is  one  point  which  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
worthy  of  note,  and  that  is  the  regularity  of  the  employment 
found,  which  all  working  men  will  acknowledge  places  them  in 
a  position  of  living  comfortably  without  the  continual  worry  in 
constantly  seeking  work  without  a  progTessive  industry  in  your 
midst  which  in  its  last  stages,  as  seen  in  England,  ends  up  in 
poverty  and  complete  degradation.  The  town,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  28,000  people,  and  the  many  factories  and  workshops 
seems  very  progressive,  the  condition  of  the  workers  with 
their  dwellings  speaking  volumes  in  their  favour.  Wli ether 
the  cause  be  horseflesh  or  beef,  black  bread  or  white,  I  cannot 
say,  for  up  to  the  present  I  have  only  seen  one  shop  which  did 
sell  horseflesh,  and  even  then  on  making  inquiries  of  a  Belgian 
respecting  the  same  he  laughed  at  me  and  said,  "  You  English 
allow  frozen  meat  to  be  imported  into  your  country,  but  we> 
will  not,  for  whether  it  be  horse  or  cows  we  know  that  the  same 
has  been  thoroughly  inspected  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  before 
killing  and  after,  and  when  cut  up  every  piece  fit  for  human 
food  is  marked  with  the  Government  stamp,  thereby  protecting 
us  from  any  disease  which  might  arise  from  horseflesh  or  any 
other."  He  also  asked  me  if  we  in  England  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  have  long  ago  advised  horseflesh  for 
anoemics  or  even  weak-chested  people.  And  if  good  for  people 
with  these  particular  complaints  I  do  not  think  (he  said)  that 
we  who  are  strong  in  health  need  fear  its  consumption  in  any 
way,  although  I,  a  native,  have  not  to  my  knowledge  eaten  it. 


VERVIERS. 

Our  next  place  of  call  was  Namur,  the  chief  industry  of 
which  is  the  manufacturing  of  cutlery,  other  occupations 
being  leather  working  and  iron  and  brass  founding.  But 
owing  to  our  short  stay  1  could  not  possibly  make  many  notes, 
therefore  I  will  not  comment  in  any  way  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  or  its  trade.  Verviers  has  a  population 
of  75,000  people,  with  fifty-two  factories  or  firms,  making 
it  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  industry  in  the  country 
of  Belgium.  This  is  very  soon  realised  on  looking  round  the 
town,  the  trade  concerned  being  textiles,  and  not  being  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  particular  line  I,  with  another  section 
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of  the  party,  walked  tlirougli  the  town,  visiting  the  various 
shops  to  find  out  the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  etc.,  which  we  were 
told  in  this  tovm  were  a  little  dearer.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  good 
strong  working*  man's  boots  was  10s.  T-^d.  English  coin^age, 
similar  in  price  to  our  own.  As  regards  other  clothing  they 
Avei'e  similar  in  jjrice  to  our  own  in  England,  the  price  ranging 
considerably  according  to  quality.  White  bread  in  small  fancy 
rolls  could  be  bought  13  for  about  2|d.,  12  weighing  ^  kilo — 
17^  ozs.  English.  New-laid  eggs,  2  for  l^d. ;  raisins,  4|d. 
per  lb. ;  currants,  3d.  per  lb. ;  prunes,  from  l^d.  to  2|d.  per  lb. ; 
sugar  (lump),  from  2d.  to  2^d.  per  lb.;  jam,  4d.,  5d.,  and  6d. 
per  lb. ;  butter.  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  margarine,  lOd.  per  lb.  ;  tea,  Is. 
per  lb.  A  good  many  other  prices  of  various  lionseliold  goods, 
were  received  which  would  fill  any  book,  so  we  finally  con- 
cluded our  inspection.  Being  quite  satisfied  with  all  the  infor- 
mation received,  we  returned  to  the  j)lace  appointed  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  party  after  their  inspection  of  factories,  etc.  Every 
one  of  us  was  eager  to  knov,-  what  the  condition  of  the  worker 
really  was  in  this  great  industrious  town  of  many  works,  whose 
greatest  market  is  England.  Out  of  a  population  of  75,000,  as 
before  stated,  we  were  given  to  understand  from  the  particular 
bureau  that  there  were  recently  out  of  work  about  1,800,  900  of 
whom  were  trade  unionists.  Still,  strange  to  say,  it  was  a  very 
irregular  or  unknown  thing  for  a  man  to  be  out  of  employment 
more  than  a  month  at  any  time,  showing  the  continual  flow  of 
trade  in  this  town.  May  we  very  shortly  under  a  new  system 
see  our  own  towns  in  the  same  flourishing  condition.  Not  being 
connected  witb  this  line  of  business,  I  do  not  know  their 
general  rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  but  from  the  report  handed 
over  by  our  colleagues,  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  every- 
thing is  satisfactory  from  the  workers'  point  of  view,  the  majo- 
rity being  regularly  employed,  with  a  general  respect  of  comfort 
in  their  workshops. 

COLOGNE. 

The  next  town  to  which  we  paid  a  visit  was  Cologne. 
Arriving  at  6.5  p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  5th,  we  crossed  the 
border  from  l^elgium  into  our  first  German  town  of  the 
tour,  with  its  beautiful  cathedral.  The  town,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Ehine,  has  many  manufactures,  including  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  the  noted  Eau  de 
Cologne.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  prosperous 
appearance  of  the  town,  I  must  say  that  the  journey  from  Yer- 
viers  to  this  town  proved  educational  to  me,  for  right  along 
the  route  there  could  be  seen  factories  and  works  of  all  descrip- 
tions, with  the  extension  of  railroads  and  railwav  stations,  a 
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sign  whicli  all  must  agree  speaks  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Another  point  I  must  also  mention  is  the  great  culti- 
vation of  the  large  tracts  of  land,  for  miles  on  each  side  of  us  not 
one  small  piece  did  we  pass  which  Avas  not  built  upon  that  was 
not  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  labour  found  must  certainly 
be  very  large,  for  both  men  and  women.  In  my  general  survey 
of  the  town  I  could  not  find  any  article  varying  anything 
different  in  price  to  our  own-  towns.  Our  trip,  as  all  will  see, 
was  not  altogether  one  of  pleasure,  for  we  are  kept  constantly 
going  ahead  all  the  time,  our  next  call  being  Elberfeld,  form- 
ing a  continuous  town  for  about  six  miles,  with  Barmen  our 
next  place  of  call.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  spinning  and 
weaving  here,  and  a  great  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  ribbons, 
etc. ;  in  fact  up  to  the  present  I  notice  nothing  but  trade,  and 
wonder  to  mj^self  the  reason  why  a  little  more  of  these  grea^ 
trades  and  manufactures  are  not  in  England  to  assist  in  stamp 
ing  out  the  poverty  and  starvation  which  one  often  hears  of 
in  our  large  cities.  Let  every  Englishman  think  of  his  kinsmen 
and  do  his  duty  at  the  proper  time  by  advocating  a  policy  of 
fair  trade.  I  cannot  help  expressing  myself  after  what  I  have 
seen.  I  paid  a  visit,  along  with  a  few  others,  to  the  Gustav 
Krenzler  Machinfabrik  works,  finding  as  we  did  the  condition 
of  the  workmen  so  good,  every  man  looking  well ;  whether  the 
cause  be  horseflesh  or  black  bread  I  know  not.  As  one  of  the 
party  said  to  me,  "  What  ah  awful  thing  to  ridicule  the  food  of 
such  men  as  these,  the  very  picture  of  health."  There  are 
150  men  employed  besides  a  large  number  of  apprentices.  The 
hours  of  working  are  56  per  week,  or  10  hours  per  day.  The 
wages  of  engineers  engaged  on  the  finishing  of  these  textile 
machines  amount  to  8,  9  and  10  mark  per  day.  From  here 
we  journeyed  back  to  Elberfeld  by  the  mono  rail,  situated  as  it 
is  over  a  brook,  which  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
other  way.  We  visited  another  engineering  works,  where  we 
were  told  by  the  foreman  of  the  works  that  very  shortly  they 
would  be  extending  their  works  on  the  land  adjoining. 
Waiters'  wages  are  30s.  per  week.  Bents  average  5s.  to  6s. 
per  week. 

ESSEN. 

Of  all  tho  places  on  our  itinerary  I  am  sure  there  was  not 
one  which  any  man  was  more  eager  to  visit  than  Essen,  the 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  chiefly  known  as  the  seat  of  Krupp's 
gigantic  iron  and  steel  works.  It  is  here  that  are  manufactured 
the  steel  guns  that  enjoy  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  continental 
armies.  The  works  cover  1,000  acres,  giving  employment  to  an 
army  of  workmen  who  are  treated    with    great    consideration, 
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working  conetantly  niglit  and  day.  The  party  waited  fully  four 
hours  for  a  possible  chance  of  visiting  these  great  works,  but 
were  greatly  disappointed  when  told  the  privilege  was  not 
granted.  We  therefore  paid  a  visit  to  Krupp's  colony,  the  home 
of  the  workmen,  but  on  our  journey  were  coni,pelled  to  pass  the 
works,  and  great  was  my  surprise  to  see  a  street  of  nothing  else 
but  Avorkshops,  and  still  they  are  extending  the  same.  The  men 
work  eight  hour  shifts.  One  might  dwell  for  a  considerable 
period  on  the  colony  alone,  with  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  England,  who  have  been  so  greatly 
impressed  by  arguments  during  election  campaigns  as  to  the 
terrible  conditions  of  the  German  workman,  I  will  just  merely 
give  a  few  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  particularly  live. 
The  houses  are  a  model  to  look  upon  at  a  rental  of  16  mark  (16s. 
per  month),  having  three  rooms.  Of  course  they  also  pay  a 
Government  rate,  amounting  to  16  mark  a  year.  There  are  also 
five-roomed  houses  at  24  mark  (24s.)  per  month,  with  the  same 
additional  tax  as  above  mentioned,  each  home  having  a  nice 
piece  of  ground  to  grow  their  own  vegetables  in.  "We  next  paid 
a  visit  to  the  homes  of  the  old  age  pensioners  who,  after  20  years' 
service,  are  entitled  to  their  pension,  receiving  40  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  they  have  been  in  receipt  of  on  retiring,  and  for  every 
year  over  20  years'  service  an  additional  1^  per  cent.,  and  house 
rent  free.  Personally,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  this  state 
of  affairs  in  a  few  more  of  our  English  towns,  for  under  such 
conditions  as  these  comfort  and  happiness  are  ensured,  for  man 
and  wife  are  never  separated  as  long  as  they  live.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  going  inside  one  of  the  houses,  therefore  I  am 
speaking  from  experience  when  I  say  the  condition  of  these 
people  is  delightful.  In  the  village  there  are  plenty  of  provision 
stores,  and  beef  may  be  bought  at  7^d.  per  lb.  and  white  bread 
at  l^d.  per  lb.  As  we  were  comparing  prices  of  provisions  a  boy 
walked  out  of  the  stores  with  a  long  white  loaf,  and  being  eager 
to  know  the  exact  weight  and  the  price  of  it  we  requested  our 
guide  to  get  us  the  information.  The  loaf  was  at  once  weighed 
in  the  presence  of  the  party,  and  scaled  a  little  over  2  kilos  (about 
4^]bs.  English  weight).  The  cost  of  the  same  was  only  7d. 
(English).  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  another  bloAV  to  the  black 
bread  fable.  In  respect  to  the  rates  due  to  Government  all  those 
with  a  family  of  over  two  children  are  exempt  from  paying,  or 
even  those  that  earn  less  than  1,000  mark  per  year.  In 
conclusion,  the  general  aspect  of  this  town  of  Essen  is  satis- 
factory in  everv  way. 

One  of  the  delegates  said  in  an  interview  that  if  English 
workmen  realised  the  conditions  of  the  German  working  classes 
there  would  be  something  like  a  general  strike. 
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Surely  the  words  of  sucli  gentlemen  as  these,  representa- 
tives of  trade  unionists  and  accepted  memhers  of  a  council 
chamber  who  have  to  meet  and  deal  with  their  fellow  workmen 
day  by  daj^,  can  be  depended  upon.  Fellow  workmen  of  Birken- 
head who  are  in  employment  think  for  yourselves,  and  do  not 
support  the  policy  of  "  I'm  all  right,"  but  advocate  and  support 
a  system  which  will  enable  those  who  are  not  in  a  like  position 
through  th^  lack  of  employ>ment  to  obtain  it,  and  for  that 
surety  the  trades  of  England  must  be  absolutely  protected. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  food  and  clothes  in  Berlin  : 
Best  boots,  12  mark  50  pfennig  to  16  mark;  working  men's  boots 
from  6.50  to  8.50  mark;  ladies  boots,  from  4.50  mark  and 
upwards;  stockings,  30  pfennig;  socks,  45  pfennig;  pants, 
from  170  pfennig  ;  corduroy  trousers „  3  mark  65  pfennig  ;  cloth 
trousers,  2.55,  3.55,  and  4.95  mark;  suits,  23  mark  75  pfennig 
and  upwards.  English  suits  the  same  as  here.  English 
tobacco  costs  considerably  more,  which  recommends  in  itself 
the  encouragement  to  their  own  industries  of  Germany.  The 
above  prices  of  clothes  were  taken  at  248,  Friedrichstr.,  Berlin. 
The  following  I  purchased  myself  in  August  Strasse,  and  the 
same  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  :  Large  loaf,  50  pfennig ;  one 
cob  white  bread,  10  pfennig;  one  black  loaf,  20  pfennig;  one ' 
bag  of  meal,  20  pfennig. 

The  next  town  visited  was  Plauen,  situated  in  Saxony. 
This  town  is  well  known  for  the  weaving  of  muslin,  jaconets, 
cambrics,  and  other  cotton  and  linen  goods.  I  might  rightly 
term  it  the  Nottingham  of  Germany.  On  arrival  we  found  the 
streets  covered  with  snow,  making  the  town,  with  its  lovely 
valley,  very  picturesque.  As  regards  trade  in  this  town  it  was 
in  such  a  state,  from  the  returns  we  received  from  the  local 
bureau,  that  one  could  hardly  credit  it ;  in  fact  there  was  more 
work  than  labour.  It  was  in  this  town  that  I  personally  saw 
two  women  working  on  a  building,  one  mixing  mortar,  whilst 
the  other  was  throwing  the  sand.  Surely  this  is  not  caused 
through  lack  of  employment,  the  population  being  116,000. 
The  school  hours  for  the  children  are  from  7  a.m.  in  the 
morning  to  12  noon,  giving  the  children  the  benefit  of  the  best 
part  of  the  day  for  play.  Baths  are  also  provided  for  all 
children.  I  was  very  pleased  to  meet  in  this  town  several 
Englishmen  working  in  the  factories,  particularly  as  travellers, 
one  of  whom  came  and  dined  with  us,  and,  strange  to  say,  he 
immediately  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Tariff  Reformer.  I  smiled 
and  said,  "  I  shall  tell  vou  what  I  am  when  you  answer  me  one 
question,  and  that  is,  'What  is  your  opinion  of  Tariff  Reform? 
I  want  you  to  be  candid.'  "  He  replied  in  these  words  :  "  As  to 
the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  in  En  gland  j^  the  sooner  she  adopts 
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the  principle  the  better  for  her,  for  Grermany,  as  a  protected 
country,  is  making  rapid  progress."  The  following  are  prices 
of  food  and  clothing  as  taken  in  this  town  :  White  countei-panes, 

2  mark  75  pfennig;  ties,  from  20  pfennig;  collars,  from 
30  pfennig;  front  and  cuffs,  from  65  pfennig;  ladies'  stockings, 
from  50  pfennig;  ladies'  blouses,  from  2  mark  (2s.);  gents' 
socks,  40  pfennig;  moleskin  trousers,  4  mark  (4s.);  suits  of 
overalls,  4  mark  (4s.);  tins  of  sardines,  60  pfennig;  radishes, 

3  bunches,  25  pfennig;  beef.  8d.  per  lb.;  pork,  lOd.  per  lb.; 
mutton,  8d.  per  lb. 

Hanover  was  our  next  call,  but  time  was  rather  limited, 
so  I  shall  not  in  any  way  report.  Still,  very  noticeable  along 
the  route,  on  our  way  to  Rotterdam,  w^as  the  building  and 
extension  of  works  of  all  descriptions,  with  other  land  splen- 
didly cultivated,  and  I  could  not  help  but  notice  the  large 
plots  of  allotment  gardens  on  the  borders  of  the  majority  of 
the  towns  during  our  tour. 

Our  tour  was  now  practicallj-  at  an  end.  Leaving  Rotterdam 
and  arriving  at  Harwich  at  6.30  on  Thursday,  we  entrained  for 
London.  On  arrival  we  had  breakfast,  after  which  arrange- 
.  nients  were  made  for  the  party  to  drive  through  the  great 
metropolis  in  brakes,  taking  the  east  and  the  west,  and  what 
we  honestly  tried  to  find  in  our  ten  days  abroad  w^e  found 
in  less  than  15  minutes  in  London — signs  of  poverty  in  every 
direction.  Men,  through  lack  of  einployment,  standing  round 
about  the  corners  with  their  clothes  tattered  and  torn,  looking 
a  picture  of  misery.  You  could  not  walk  through  the  streets 
without  being  accosted  by  beggars.  We  never  saw  a  beggar 
either  in  Belgium  or  Germany,  nor  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to'  work,  but  cannot  obtain  it.  I  trust  before  long  we  may 
all  see  the  picture  in  England  as  seen  by  our  pai-ty  in  Grermany 
and  Belgium,  viz.,  the  building  of  new  workshops,  extension 
of  railwa3^s,  bridges,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  to  the  benefit  of 
the  masses.  Will  such  a  state  of  affairs  happen  under  Protec- 
tion? I  say;  with  the  four  gentlemen  whom  I  before  quoted, 
"  Yes,  candidly  so."  In  the  evening  I,  with  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, took  a  walk  along  the  embankment  at  Westminster 
Bridge.  What  did  we  see?  Men  and  women  huddled  together 
on  the  seats  without  a  home  of  any  description.  Abject  misery 
which  was  never  witnessed  by  one  of  the  sixty-four  men  during 
our  absence  from  England. 

NOTES    ON    BERLIN. 

We   drove  round  the  city   and   environs   in   brakes,   every  . 
place  visited  being  very  clean.        No  sign  of  poverty  can  be 
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noticed.  I  do  not  infer  for  one  moment  that  there  is  no 
poverty.  Still,  what  we  cannot  understand  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  seen  any,  for  is  it  possible  to  walk  through 
half  a  dozen  streets  in  our  own  town  before  seeing  the  sign  of 
poverty,  if  only  with  the  children  alone?  After  this  most 
instructive  visit  we  took  a  walk  as  far  as  the  working 
men's  restaurant,  where  they  can  get  a  good,  sound,  substantial 
meal  from  4d.  to  6d.,  including  a  glass  of  beer.  It  being  dinner 
hour  the  place  was  full,  every  man  with  a  good  meal  before 
him,  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  respectability.  House 
rents  in  Berlin  are  in  some  of  the  thoroughfares  a  little  more 
than  the  other  towns  we  visited  ;  the  differenc'e  is  not  much. 
Before  coming  to  Berlin  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  here,  because 
during  the  recent  election  Berlin  was  set  up  as  an  example,  in 
fact,  the  very  hot-bed  of  horseflesh  offal  and  the  famous  black 
bread.  I  failed  to  find  any  horseflesh,  and  if  any  of  our  party 
in  reading  this,  my  report,  has  seen  any  shops  selling  it  I 
should  be  delighted  to  know.  Still,  if  they  are  sO'  difficult  to 
find,  there  surely  cannot  be  many  of  them,  and  if  so,  why  all 
the  fabrications  and  deception  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  politicians  at  the  last  election  campaign  ?  A  large 
number  of  the  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  central  offices  of  the 
Trade  Unionist  Federation  of  Germany,  and  received  a  deal  of 
information  as  regards  the  returns,  employed,  unemployed,  and 
the  various  stages  of  workmen's  insurances,  which  I  do  not 
think  requisite  to  mention  here,  on  account  of  the  same  returns 
being  so  easilv  obtained  on  application  in  this  country.  Still, 
I  might  mention  the  fact  of  the  old  age  pensions,  which  are 
received  at  the  age  of  70  years,  one  half  being  paid  by  the 
employer  and  the  other  half  paid  by  workmen,  with  a 
Government  grant  annually.  The  total  number  of  Trade 
Unionists  in  Germany  is  1,387,141,  94,098  of  whom  are  women. 
Unemployed  for  the  last  three  months  last  year,  2'6  per 
cent.  As  far  as  we  could  see  in  Berlin  and  the  environs 
everything  seems  to  be  flourishing,  and  I  am  positive  of  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  over  3,000,000  people  extreme 
poverty  would  most  certainly  have  been  noticed  if  there  had 
been  any  to  be  seen.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  notice  a  report 
in  one  of  our  local  papers,  taken  from  the  "  Morning  Leader," 
to  the  effect  that  had  we  only  paid  a  visit  to  certain  places 
outside  the  city  we  should  have  seen  3,000  to  4,000  miserable 
creatures.  In  answer,  I  can  only  say  that  we  did  go  into  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin,  that  every  man  of  the  party,  as  Englishmen, 
tried  their  best  to  find  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  is  described, 
but  failed  ;  in  fact,  a  good  many  who  think  different  to-day 
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would  have  beeu  deliglited,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  policy  they  pre- 
viously advocated.  Even  if  the  above  figures  were  correct, 
what  is  the  comparison  with  our  own  large  cities  ?  In  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  saw  myself,  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  testimonial 
freely  offered  bv  four  officials  of  various  Trades  Union  organisa- 
tions as  appended:  — 

ABUNDANCE    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

The  features  which  most  struck  the  visitors  in  Grermany 
were  the  abundance  of  emjployment,  the  lack  of  obvious  distress, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  homes,  and  the  striking  growth 
of  new  factories. 

Four  testimonials  were  -ufitered  at  the  luncheon  party,  and 
may  be  briefly  summarised. 

Councillor  "Williamson,  secretary  of  the  Hyde  Cotton 
Spinners'  Society. — All  the  poverty  and  distress  that  we  saw 
does  not  touch  the  fringe  of  what  we  witnessed  during  our  drive 
through  the  slums  of  London  this  morning.  I  saw  more 
evidence  of  unemployment  in  a  single  street  in  London  than  I 
saw  during  the  ten  days'  travel  in  Prussia. 

Councillor  Vernon,  President  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. — 'As  a  working  blacksmith, 
it  seems  to  me  futile  to  talk  about  social  problems  until  we 
provide  our  people  with  full  work.  Do  not  let  us  perpetuate 
a  system  which  forces  the  best  of  our  young  men  to  go  abroad. 
The  visit  to  Grermany  has  made  me  a  convinced  Tariff  Heformer. 

Mr.  Jewitt,  engineer,  of  Darlington. — Until  I  went  out  I 
was  a  Free  Trader ;  in  future  I  am  going  to  consider  myself  in 
favour  of  Protection.  In  all  Germany  we  saw  not  a  single  child 
with  bare  feet.  There  is  work  for  everybody.  At  Plauen, 
when  we  were  there,  most  men  applied  at  the  bureau  for  work 
one  morning,  and  it  was  found  before  the  day  ended  for  65. 

Mr.  Holden,  President  of  the  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers. — The  conditions  in  Germany  are 
generally  superior  to  those  prevailing  here.  The  land  is  all 
cultivated.     In  education  they  are  twenty  years  ahead  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  and  others  of  the  party 
have  made  inquiries.  First,  as  to  the  food  of  the  workers.  The 
cost  of  food  is  not  greater  than  in  England ;  in  many  cases  it 
is  cheaper.  Beef  and  mutton  are  quite  as  cheap,  and  all  fresh 
killed — no  chilled,  no  frozen.  As  I  have  said,  I  saw  no  horse- 
flesh for  sale,  except  at  one  shop  in  Antwerp.  Vegetables  are 
cheaper.     Bread  is,  if  anything,  cheaper.     It  is  certainly  noi 
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dearer.  Tlie  rye  bread  and  tlie  black  bread  are  excellent,  and 
I  prefer  it  to  the  bread  w©  sell  in  this  country.  Second,  as  to 
the  employment,  of  which  there  is  plenty  for  men  and  women. 
In  some  cases  the  wages  exceed  ours,  in  others  a  little  lower, 
but  the  main  factor  is  the  employment  for  all  through  protected 
industries.  As  an  illustration,  try  to  buy  any  English  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  or  clothes,  and  you  are  compelled  to  pay  far  more 
than  in  England,  whereas  you  may  obtain  their  own  manufac- 
ture very  cheap.  Cigars  are  two  for  10  pfennig,  or  one  penny 
in  English  coin.  I  might  do  nothing  else  but  quote  prices. 
Third,  the  condition  of  the  people  as  regards  their  clothes.  In 
fact,  the  general  aspect  in  town  and  country  are  satisfactory  in 
all  cases.  Fourth,  the  rents  of  houses  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, which  are  also  satisfactory,  and  are  lower  than  in 
England.  Fifth,  I  have  noted  the  class  of  meat,  wath  its 
prices,  and  having  tasted  can  say  that  it  cannot  be  beaten,  and 
in  price  is  generally  equivalent  to  our  own,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  cheaper,  and  not  frozen  meat,  but  fresh.  Sixth,  I 
have  looked  for  slums  and  found  none.  Seventh,  I  was 
never  accosted  by  a  beggar,  nor  even  saw  one.  Eighth,  1  have 
looked  for  badly-clothed  children,  and  never  saw  one  without 
a  pair  of  boots  on  its  feet.  In  closing  my  report,  I  would 
request  those  who  knew  what  my  political  tendencies  were 
before  leaving  England  to  make  inquiries  and  seek  information 
from  the  Free  Trade  party  that  were  with  us,  who  cannot  con- 
tradict one  of  the  statements  now  made,  but  will  agree  with 
them.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is  that  every  man  who  left  my 
own  town,  Birkenhead,  was  not  a  Free  Trader  of  the  most 
extreme  type,  so  that  they  could  come  back,  as  others  have 
done,  absolutely  convinced  of  Germany's  progression  under 
Protection  and  England's  decay  under  Free  Trade.  If  I  have 
repeated  myself  too  frequently  in  my  report  I  trust  to  be 
excused,  as  I  am  not  a  journalist,  but  an  ordinary  working  man. 

Thomas  Savage. 
55,  Gladstone  Street,  Birkenhead. 


Report  by  W.   E.  FIELDING. 

On  arrival  at  Antwerp,  the  long,  straight  line  of  quay,  with 
its  numerous  cranes,  was  the  first  noticeable  object  to  meet  our 
view.  The  quay,  I  should  say,  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  cranes,  between  seventy  and  eighty  in  number,   are 
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placed  at  short  intervals  apart  the  whole  length,  each  crane 
capable  of  lifting-  from  three  to  five  tons,  which  must  prove  a 
great  convenience  in  the  rapid  handling  of  cargo,  as  they  can 
lift  it  from  the  ship  and  land  it  either  on  railway  trucks  or  into 
the  siied. 

After  a  short  tour  of  inspection  of  the  streets  and 
buildings,  we  went  on  to  Brussels.  Here  we  were  at 
once  struck  with  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  its 
fine  open  spaces,  its  beautiful  statuary,  the  general  clean- 
liness of  its  streets,  and  the  entire  absence  of  grime  and 
smoke,  so  prevalent  in  our  own  cities.  One  important  fact 
occurs  to  the  traveller,  as  he  admires  the  scenery  by  the  side 
of  the  railway :  he  remarks  the  small  amount  of  land  that 
remains  uncultivated.  There  is  no  land  going  to  waste,  with 
the  exception  of  small  patches  reserved  for  pasture  purposes. 
The  whole  of  the  land  that  is  fit  at  all  is  either  under  cultivation 
or  in  course  of  preparation.  Other  lands  that  are  fit  for  nothing 
else  owing  to  their  rocky  or  uneven  surface  are  used  for 
afforestation  purposes,  and  all  through  Belgium  and  Germany 
there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  such  land,  planted  principally 
with  silver  birch  or  fir.  On  our  return  journey  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  timber  lay  on  the  ground  ready  for  despatching  to 
wherever  required. 

CHARLEROI. 

At  Charleroi  we  visited  a  foundry.  Here  I  noticed  the 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of  the  workshops  as  compared  with 
our  own.  The  men  seemed  to  enjoy  a  better  ventilated  atmo- 
sphere than  we  can  boast  of,  owing  to  a  better  and  more 
systematic  way  of  going  about  their  business.  Here  the  fact 
of  the  men  having  had  a  military  training  made  itself  apparent 
in  a  marked  degree.  A  cupola  of  molten  metal  being  ready  for 
tapping,  a  signal  is  given,  and  the  labourers  carrying  the  ladles 
for  the  metal  filed  up  in  twos  and  threes  according  to  the  amount 
of  metal  required,  in  quite  military  fashion.  They  each  in 
turn  received  the  amount  of  metal  required,  and  marched  off 
M'ith  it  to  pour  into  the  moulds  already  prepared  to  receive  it 
without  the  slightest  confusion.  On  continuing  our  tour  of 
the  works  we  noticed  many  up-to-date  machines  for  finishing 
the  various  parts  of  the  work  in  hand. 

COLOGNE. 

At  Cologne  we  visited  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the  river- 
side docks,  the  Customs  depot,  etc.  Here  again  the  same  state 
of  cleanliness  existed  as  before  noted. 
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ELBERFELD. 

At  Elberfeld  we  visited  the  living  quarters  of  the  working 
class.  The  flat  system  of  houses  appeared  to  be  the  most 
popular,  the  streets  wide  and  airy,  and  the  people  healthy  and 
cheerful.  Some  of  the  party  visited  a  lace  machine  factory, 
where  some  information  regarding  the  wages  earned  was 
obtained.  Mechanics,  working  piecework,  earned  9s.  to  10s. 
per  day,  and  labourers  averaged  4s.  to  5s.  per  day. 

ESSEN. 

At  Essen  practically  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  as 
regards  the  streets  and  buildings.  The  principal  works  here 
are  Krupp's  ordnance  and  armo'ur-plate  works,  which  cover  an 
enormous  extent  of  ground.  I  had  the  pleasure  here  of  meeting 
a  young  man  who  had  worked  several  years  in  England,  and 
who  at  the  present  time  is  employed  as  a  gun-tester  in  Krupp's. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  follow^ing  particulars  :  There  are 
about  24,000  people  employed  here  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
collieries  and  factories  elsewhere.  They  manufacture  all  their 
own  goods,  boots,  clothing,  drapery,  etc.;  own  all  their  own 
dry  goods  stores  and  warehouses;  in  fact,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "  It  is  a  gigantic  co-operative  concern." 

The  workmen  live  in  houses  built  and  owned  by  Krupp's. 
The  average  wage  of  a  first-class  mechanic  is  250  mark 
per  month,  equivalent  to  £3  2s.  6d.  per  week  in  England. 
A  man  in  this  position  would  be  expected  to  rent  a  house  or  flat 
at  40  mark  per  month,  or  10s.  per  week  in  English  money. 
This  house  would  contain  five  apartments.  They  work  ten 
hours  a  day  and  six  days  per  week.  All  men  who  have  been 
away  from  Krupp's  work  to  put  in  their  two  years'  military 
or  naval  service  are  reinstated  on  their  return.  All  men  in 
the  employ  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  are  entitled,  on  becoming 
incapacitated,  to  a  pension  of  one-third  their  wages,  this  amount 
being  raised  in  proportion  on  the  completion  of  longer  periods. 
He  estimated  the  annual  turnover  of  capital  by  Krupp's  at 
£35,000,000.  I  made  inquiries  regarding  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, and  found  that  in  most  cases  they  were  much  the  same 
as  our  own — in  fact,  cheaper  if  anything.  I  questioned  him 
regarding  the  black  bread,  and  he  simply  laughed,  and  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  our  talk  about  it  as  ridiculous.  He  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
were  concerned  they  preferred  it  to  any  white  bread,  and  stated 
that  we  English  people  sacrificed  the  nourishment  for  the 
appearance. 
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We  visited  a  Labour  Bm-ieau  in  Essen,  where  on  a  board 
outside  were  posted  some  eighteen  notices  requiring  the  services 
of  various  tradesmen.  About  twenty  of  the  party  sampled  the 
dinners,  which  consisted  of  boiled  bacon,  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
peas,  the  lot  forming  a  substantial  meal.  This  was  being  served 
to  the  men  at  fourpence  per  head.  Good,  clean  beds  in  bright, 
airy  dormitories  could  be  obtained  at  from  threepence  to  one 
shilling  per  night.  There  seemed  to  be  a  very  small  percentage 
of  unemployed,  and  here,  the  same  as  everywhere  else,  practi- 
cally no  destitution,  no  comer  loafers,  or  vagrants. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin,  the  capital,  far  exceeded  everything  we  had  seen 
before  as  regards  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  statuary, 
fountains,  etc.  The  shopkeepers  seem  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  tastefully  setting  out  their  goods.  The  clothing,  boots,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  else  appeared  to  be  on  the  cheaper  side  as 
compared  with  the  prices  in  England. 

In  Berlin  the  National  Bureau  is  situated  where  all  trade 
returns  have  to  be  sent,  just  the  same  as  our  own  Board  of 
Trade  offices.  The  figures  obtained  here  gave  the  number  of 
trade  unionists  at  1,387,141,  and  of  these  94,098  were  females. 
The  total  number  of  unemployed  was  33,523,  1,399  of  these 
being  females,  which  works  out  at  nearly  2^  per  cent,  unem- 
ployed. As  these  figures  do  not  include  people  who  are  not 
members  of  trade  unions,  it  would- be  rather  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  figure.  Every  man  is  bound  to  be  insured  against 
old-age,  the  employer  paying  half  and  the  employe  the 
other  half  of  the  premium.  Against  sickness  the  employer  pays 
one-third  and  the  employe  two-thirds  of  the  premium.  Against 
accident  the  employer  pays  the  whole  premium.  There  are  also 
several  concessions  as  regards  railway  fares  for  workingmen, 
the  third-class  fare  being  reduced  to  5pf .  per  kilometer,  a  frac- 
tion more  than  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  while  the  fourth  class  is 
still  cheaper.  There  are  many  other  items  with  reference  to 
their  poor  law  administration  which  are  too  long  to  be  dealt 
with  here,  so  I  will  leave  them  until  some  future  occasion,  when, 
by  the  aid  of  other  details  yet  to  be  translated,  I  hope  to 
augment  these  impressions. 

PLAUEN. 

At  Plauen,  the  lace  centre  of  Germany,  I  had  an 
interview  with  a  young  man  who  had  worked  in  the  lace 
factories  in  Nottingham  for  t-wo  years.  He  stated  that 
he  preferred  to  work  in  Plauen,  because  they  worked  under 
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better  conditions  in  every  way,  and  he  could  live  cheaper  and 
enjoy  life  better.  Plauen  has  a  population  of  116,000,  and 
according  to  the  Labour  Bureau  i-eturns  during  1909  there  were 
6,826  men  and  1,108  women  who  applied  for  work.  Work  was 
found  for  6,272  men  and  2,207  women,  the  surplus  women  being 
brought  in  from  other  municipalities.  On  April  11th  last  there 
were  70  applications  for  work,  and  before  12  o'clock  40  were 
suited.  The  official  stated  that  probably  before  4  o'clock  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  would  be  placed.  On  every  hand  and 
every  way  one  looked  there  were  signs  of  activity,  railway  ex- 
tensions, building  operations  and  improvements  going  on  apace. 
There  is  no  sign  of  poverty;  no  half-famished  children 
to  be  seen ;  we  did  not  see  one  single  child  without  boots 
throughout  the  whole  tour.  Surely  these  are  facts  which  point 
undoubtedly  to  prosperity.  And  if  Germany  can  have  its  fine 
cities,  its  noble  buildings,  its  people  working  away  with  plenty 
of  trade  under  such  favourable  conditions  under  Protection, 
then  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable  can  we  not  do  the 
same  in  England  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  people  or  papers  responsible 
for  the  reports  of  the  black  bread  and  horseflesh  bogies  are 
guilty  of  the  most  malicious  fabrications,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
being  associated  with  either  British  politics  or  the  British  press. 

W.  E.  Fielding. 
484,  New  Chester  Road,  Rock  Ferry. 


Report    by    THOMAS    BAXTER, 

Visited  the  towns  of  Brussels,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Yerviers, 
Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Barmen.  Same  cleanliness  everywhere — 
no  slums,  no  barefooted  children;  no  shops  where  they  sold 
horseflesh.  Works  seen  going  on  were  extension  of  railways 
and  stations,  new  buildings,  and  large  factories. 

ESSEN. 

Noted  for  the  great  Krupp  works.  We  could  not  gain 
admission  as  they  had  a  large  party  of  their  own  visiting  it, 
so  had  to  be  content  with  a  walk  round  the  outside.  It  is  a  huge 
place,  employing  over  30,000  hands.  The  population  of  Essen  is 
330,000.  We  visited  the  Central  Labour  Bureau.  In  March 
last  there  were  1,789  persons  out  of  work;  they  found  work  for 
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634.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  out-of-works  is  unskilled  labour.  The 
average  length  of  time  O'ut  of  work  was  one  week.  Last  vear  was 
the  worst  on  record;  it  averaged  three  weeks.  The  above  can  be 
verified  at  Berlin.  On  a  board  outside  the  Bureau  were  notices 
for  fifteen  diiferent  tradesmen  wanted.  This  Bureau  is  run  in 
connection  with  the  hotel  we  stayed  at,  and  is  part  of  the  build- 
ing. We  were  shown  over  the  building,  and  found  all  beautiful 
and  clean.  We  examined  the  beds — good  clothes  and  spotlessly 
clean.  Men  in  work  and  out  of  work  sleep  and  board  here. 
There  were  164  beds,  and  150  were  slept  in  the  night  previous. 
There  are  hot  and  cold  water  and  shower  baths.  Men  going  to 
work  can  get  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  a  piece  of  cake  for  a  penny, 
and  good  at  that.  Not  so  clean  as  the  other  toAvns,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  smoke  emitted  from  the  great  factories.  Did 
not  see  a  child  barefooted.  Foodstuffs :  Pork,  8d.  a  lb.  of 
17^  ozs.;  bacon,  7|d.  a  lb.;  veal,  7d.  lb.;  eggs,  6d.  for  a  dozen; 
Limburger  cheese,  5|d.  a  lb.  Ck)st  of  other  foods  and  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.,  same  as  ours. 

BERLIN. 

We  were  taken  for  a  three-hour  drive  to  find  the  slums  of 
Berlin.  We  had  hardly  started  when  the  guide  showed  us  a 
small  street  200  years  old.  We  went  on  and  on ;  everywhere 
the  same  grand  buildings.  Some  of  the  men  were  getting  im- 
patient. Told  the  guide  we  wanted  to  see  the  workmi^u's 
dwellings.  The  guide  smiled,  and  said  that  American  visitors 
would  ask  where  the  workmen  dwelt.  We  came  out  of  the 
city,  and  then  we  found  that  the  grand  buildings  were  occupied 
by  the  workmen.  They  are  let  out  in  flats,  the  better-class 
mechanic  occupying  the  front  part  of  the  buildings.  There 
was  no  sign  of  jxiverty  here,  no  men  lounging  about;  every- 
where so  clean  you  cannot  help  but  notice  it.  The  streets 
everywhere  are  made  of  some  composition  and  very  smooth.  We 
visited  and  were  shown  over  an  asylum  for  families  ;  evei-y where 
large,  lofty  rooms.  The  officer  in  charge  showed  us  the  bread, 
brown  and  white,  the  broth  and  milk.  I  tasted  them,  and  found 
them  very  good.  We  were  presented  with  a  copy,  typewritten  in 
English,  of  the  work  done  by  the  asylums.  Visited  the  laundry, 
also  the  kitchen  where  the  cooking  was  going  on  preparatory  for 
dinner.  Were  shown  the  women's  baths:  they  shone  like  silver. 
On  our  Avay  back  we  visited  a  M^orkmen's  cafe.  You  could  get 
a  good  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  2d.  and  3d.  Although 
we  were  on  our  way  for  dinner,  some  of  our  party  had  theirs 
here,  it  looked  so  good,  and  they  enjoyed  it.  I  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time  tolling  wliat  we  have  seen,  but  must  cut  it  short. 
But  T  will  never  forget  Berlin  and  its  beautiful  buildings. 


BERLIN. 


Working    Men's    Flats. 


BERLIN. 


The  Offices  of  the  Central  Labour  Exchange,  where  statistical 
information  was  obtained. 


BERLIN. 


The  Central  Labour  Exchange.     The  unemployed  taking  refreshment 


BERLIN. 


The  Central  Labour  Exchange.     Unemployed  Youths. 
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Tlie  information  received  froiii  the  Central  Bureau  for  all 
Germany  was  that  the  number  of  trade  unionists  was  1,387,141, 
94,098  being  women.  Out  of  these,  33,523  men  and  1,399  women 
were  unemployed,  an  average  of  2^  per  cent.  Other  conditions 
similar  to  Essen. 

PLAUEN« 

The  Nottingham  of  Germany;  population  116,000.  In  1909 
6,826  men  and  1,108  women  applied  for  work.  "Work  was  found 
for  6,272  men  and  2,207  women,  the  balance  of  whom  were 
sent  in  from  other  districts  to  fill  up  the  demand.  During 
March,  1910,  450  men  and  74  Avomen  applied  for  work,  which 
was  found  for  480  men  and  290  women.  On  April  11th  there 
applied  for  work  70;  up  to  12  o'clock- work  was  found  for  40, 
and  we  were  told  that  by  four  o'clock  the  other  30  would  be 
placed. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Throughout  all  our  journey  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  child  without  shoes.  They  are  well  fed  and  clothed, 
a  credit  to  their  parents  and  their  country.  No  out-of- 
works  about  the  streets.  We  went  through  some  of  the 
workmen's  dwellings;  they  were  well  furnished  and  clean.  I 
could  not  find  a  single  shop  where  they  sold  horseflesh.  One 
man  out  of  the  sixty-four  said  he  saw  a  shop  with  a  sign  of  a 
horse's  head.  I  did  not  see  a  loaf  of  black  bread  till  we  came  to 
Osnabruck,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Holland.  We  bought  both 
white  and  black,  and  black  bread  was  the  dearest.  What  struck 
me  most  was  that  in  all  the  towns  we  visited  you  hardly  saw  an 
empty  house  or  shof>.  We  dixDve  through  London  and  saw  more 
poverty  in  ten  minutes  than  in  all  our  journey  through  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  Whichever  way  we  travelled  we  saw 
new  factories  going  up.  If  Germans  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
social  conditions  what  about  us?  We  could  get  no  information 
from  the  Bureau  in  London.  Out  of  the  sixty-four  men  of  the 
\party  there  were  Liberals,  Labour,  and  Socialist,  and  they  are 
all  satisfied  that  the  German  does  not  live  on  black  bread  and 
otfal.  Thomas  Baxter. 

46,  Russell  Eoad,  Rock  Ferry. 
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Report    by    W.   SMART    and    S.    WHEATLEY. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  elation  and  deep  satisfaction  tliat  we 
j)en  these  few  lines — elation  at  havino-  onr  honest  conviction? 
so  decisively  upheld  and  satisfaction  in  seeing  such  prosperity 
in  a  Protectionist  State. 

It  was  with  some  misgivings  that  we  left  London.  For 
months  past  we  had  been  led  to  believe  and  picture  Germany  as 
a  place  of  "black  bread,  horseflesh,  and  hovels."  And  many 
members  of  our  party  were  not  slow  to  emphasise  this  once 
more. 

But  when  we  did  actually  enter  the  land  of  the  Kaiser, 
our  anticipations  were  not  realised.  On  the  contraiy,  all  that 
we  had  pictured  was  simply  a  mirage,  and  a  distorted  one  at 
that. 

We  had  entered  a  land  where  extreme  poverty  and  slums 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Where  were  the  unemployed 
standing  at  street  corners?  Not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Thus  our 
first  impression  was,  "  We  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land." 

One  and  all  seemed  to  be  at  work,  but  not  in  this  bustling 
English  way,  only  keeping  at  it  and  getting  it  done  The 
German  has  to  work,  and  if  he  will  not — well,  there  is  the  prison. 
There  are  few  drones  in  Germany.  The  German  takes  a  pride 
in  working.  If  he  falls  out  of  employment  he  is  assisted  in 
every  way  possible,  and  the  country  looks  after  his  family. 

We  saw-  no  poor  such  as  we  see  in  England.  We  searched 
diligently  for  the  poorest,  but  not  a  ragged  nor  poorly  clad 
child  did  we  see — no,  nor  a  bootless  one.  And  where  were  the 
hovels?  We  did  not  see  any.  Time  after  time  we  asked  the 
])00ple  to  ''  show  us  the  .poor  quarters."  We  went,  but  saw  no 
slums  anywhere.  There  are  poor,  of  course,  in  Germany,  but 
their  houses  are  scrupulously  clean,  and  they  are  well  clothed 
and  well  fed,  and  to  our  minds  50  per  cent,  better  oif  than  in 
England.  Englishmen  who  have  never  been  out  of  their  native 
land  cannot  realise  such  a  state  of  affairs.  We  say  emphatically 
we  did  not  see  one  filthy  spot  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
in  the  country. 

Prosperity  can  only  be  brought  to  a  country  by  regularity  of 
employment.  We  see  more  unemployment  in  any  one  of 
Gloucester's  main  streets  than  we  did  in  the  -svhole  of  the 
fifteen  towns  we  visited  in  Germany  and  Belgium.  There  must 
1)(;  some  remedy,  and  we  know,  in  our  opinion,  what  that 
remedy  si  i  on  Id  l)e. 
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Now  we  come  to  "  black  bread,"  aud  it  g-ives  us  unbounded 
satisfaction  to  state  definitely  that  it  is  not  the  chief  food  of 
the  people.  We  have  before  us  two  loaves  of  German  bread  ; 
the  one  is  the  common  every-day  loaf  of  the  rich  and  poor 
(it  weighs  3  lbs.  9  ozs.,  is  practically  white,  and  costs  5d.) ; 
the  other  is  the  real  German  black  bread,  resembling  a  fire- 
brick for  size  and  shape,  for  which  we  gave  S^d.  Personally  we 
relish  the  former  class  of  bread.  Black  bread  is  simply  a  luxury 
to  the  German,  as  the  price  will  show.  Of  this  we  are  abso- 
lutely convinced — that  German  bread  is  more  palatable  and 
more  satisfying  than  English  bread. 

Beef  and  veal  we  found  to  be  cheaper  than  in  England. 
Horseflesh  is  certainly  not  the  staple  food  of  the  peo])le,  and 
when  the  latter  eat  it  they  know  what  they  are  eating.  All 
meat  bears  a.  Government  stamp,  and  the  pieces  bearing  such  a 
stamp  must  be  the  last  in,  the  shop.  Furthermore,  shops  which 
sell  horseflesh  must  have  a  horse's  head  outside  the  door.  We 
saw  three  such  shops  in  Germanv,  but  we  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  also  that  we  saw  many  of  the  so-called  "  cats'  meat "  shops 
in  London  on  our  return. 

The  Germans  are  great  lovers  of  lager  beer.  Men,  women, 
and  children  drink  it  in  large  quantities.  We  did  not  meet  one 
drunken  German  in  our  tour.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  all  that 
the  people  do  not  abuse  the  use  of  alcohol. 

In  travelling  through  the  country  we  did  not  notice  one 
empty  factory,  and  we  were  much  impressetl  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  shops  and  business  premises  "  To  let,"  and  the 
question  which  entered  our  minds  was,  "What  is  the  reason?  " 
There  must  be  a  reason.  If  only  Englishmen  would  think  and 
find  out  the  reason,  perhaps  we  could  apnly  the  remedy  to 
England.  Isew  factories  were  being  erected  everywhere,  not 
in  one  town  onlv,  but  in  every  place;  at  every  railway  station  we 
])assed  through  the  lines  were  being  extended  in  most  directions. 
The  erection  of  new  houses  was  o-oing  on  in  all  quarters.  Again 
we  ask  the  question,  "  Why  did  we  not  see  any  empty  factories 
in  Germany  ?  "  And  vet  the  very  first  factory  we  set  eyes  on 
in  England  was  "  To  be  let  or  sold."  A  large  jute  factory  this 
was,  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  where  not  many  years  ago 
2,000  hands  were  employed.  There  must  bo  an  answer  to  the 
question,  and  that  answer,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  far  to  seek. 

With  regard  to  the  physique  of  the  people,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  comparison  between  Germany  and  our  country.  All 
Germans  by  their  upright  carriage  are  testimonies  of  the  good 
of  conscription.  These  sentiments  may  be  laughed  to  scorn  in 
Kngland,   but  nevertheless  the  Gennans  are  a   grand  people, 
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If  conscription  has  g-iven  to  Germany  such  splendid  sons  all 
thit  we  can  say  is  ''  Give  lis  conscription  also,  and  quickly  too. 
Tilk  ahout  the  freedom  of  the  German!  A^aien  the  sweep, 
ihe  brickhner's  labourer,  the  carpenter,  the  tram-driver  and 
the  sliop-walker  can  all  be  seen  smoking  their  cigars  while  at 
work,  it  shows  freedom  of  some  sort,  anyhow. 

To  sum  up  all  that  we  have  said  :  — 
Living  is  generally  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

There  i«  infinitely  more  employment  (about  2^  per  cent,  of 

unemployment    for   the   whole    of    Germany    for    1909. 

These  figures  can  be  verified  at  the  Central  Bureau  at 

Berlin.) 
We  saw  no  extreme  poverty. 
People  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  housed,  w^ell  fed,  and 

in  th=3  bulk  emphatically  better  off  than  in  England. 

W.    Smart. 

S.    Wheatley. 
Gloucester, 

April  18th,  1910. 


Report    by    GEO.     E.     BROOKES. 

ANTWERP. 

Arriving  at  Harwich  we  went  aboard  the  boat  immediately 
ajid  sailed  for  Antwerp.  Most  noticeable,  w-hen  nearing 
Ajiiwor]),  wore  the  number  of  cranes  along  the  quay  for  the 
convenience  of  steamers.  Having  passed  the  Customs  on  land- 
ing, we  started  business  immediately;  meeting  some  dock 
labourers,  we  questioned  them  as  regards  their  living.  We 
ascertained  tliat  their  rate  of  wages  was  5^  (4s.  Td.)  to  6| 
(5s.  5d.)  francs  per  day.  Sundays  9  francs  (Ts.  6d.)  per  day 
and  overtime  90  cents  (9d.)  per  hour.  The  hours  of  labour. 
01;  these  men  were  T  a.m.  till  7  ]).m.,  out  of  which  were  half 
un  hour  foi-  breakfast,  one  liour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  toa.  making  a  day  of  10  working  hours.      Their  flats  (verv. 
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comfortable-looking  establishments)  are  let  to  them  at  the  rate 
of  17  (14s.  2d.)  francs  per  month.  We  endeavoured  to  find 
the  slums,  but  were  surprised  when  shown  these  dwellings. 
No  dirty  streets  were  to  be  seen,  the  worst  being  St.  Jans,  St. 
Roche's  Street,  and  Beligin  Street.  These  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared even  with  the  slums  of  our  own  city.  The  children  looked 
spotlessly  clean,  practically  none  ill-clothed,  all  looking  bright 
and  happy.  As  for  the  price  of  boots,  clothes  and  other  com- 
modities, they  are  (as  near  as  I  could  judge)  about  the  s.nme 
as  our  prices.  The  following  were  some  of  the  prices  I 
noticed  marked  in  the  windows  :  dress  boots  and  shoes  7  to 
11  francs  (5s.  lOd.  to  9s.  2d.);  slippers  from  2  francs  (Is.  8d.)  ; 
suits  of  clothes  from  20  francs  (16s.  8d.);  boys'  suits  from 
5  francs  (4s.  2d.);  ladies'  dress  lengths  3  francs  (2s.  6d.)  per 
metre;  prints  from  3-45  francs  (2s.  10|d.) ;  and  ladies'  hats 
from  3'45  francs  (2s.  lu^d.).  Trade  at  Antwerp  seemed  very 
brisk.  Very  noticeable  was  the  lack  of  men  loitering  about, 
usually  seen  in  seaport  towns. 

BRUSSELS. 

From  Antwerp  we  came  to  Brussels,  a  magnificent  city,  in 
eveiy  sense  of  the  word ;  the  boulevards  are  most  picturesque. 
Painters  here  appeared  in  great  demand.  We  were  informed 
that  their  wages  range  from  6  francs  (os.)  per  day.  While 
making  investigations  I  learned  that  in  case  of  houses  not 
being  decorated  (when  necessary)  in  a  fixed  period,  the  Council 
remove  the  family  and  find  rooms  for  them,  and  compel  the 
landlord  to  have  the  repairs  done.  The  Council  charge  the 
landlord  with  the  cost  of  both  repairs  and  removals.  There 
are  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  viz.,  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mons. The  qualification  ages  for  voters  are,  25  years  for  the 
Commons  and  28  years  for  the  Senate.  Criminals  only  can 
be  disfranchised.  Cycles  are  taxed  4  francs  (3s.  4d.),  and  dogs 
a  like  sum  per  annum.  The  tranrway  company  is  under 
private  control.  Tram  drivers'  and  conductors'  wages  are 
low  here,  the  latter  also  having  to  find  a  deposit  of  200  francs. 
There  are  four  shelters  for  destitutes,  provided  by  the  Council, 
each  acrommodating  250.  The  average  attendance  is  10  at 
each  shelter  per  night.  On  leaving,  each  person  is  provided 
with  bread  and  coSee,  and,  if  possible,  the  authorities  find 
him  work.  They  will  not  tolerate  habitual  attendants.  At 
the  shelters  a  man  has  to  chop  firewood  for  three  days;  the 
authorities  provide  liim  food  and  lodgings,  thus  enabling  him 
to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  by, allowing  him  to  have  and  sell 
the  firewood,  and  by  so  doing  provide  means  for  those  depen- 
dent upon  him. 
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CHARLEROL 

We  left  Brussels  after  visiting  cliief  places  of  interest  for 
Cliarleroi,  an  industrial  centre.  Tliere  we  visited  a  moulding 
shop  (after  endeavouring  to  enter  two  iron  factories),  and 
found  a  clean,  well  laid-out  and  up-to-date  shop.  They  employ 
1,000  to  1,200  hands;  their  average  daily  output  is  TO  tons. 
It  was  stated  that  the  moulders'  wages  were  from  8  to  10 
francs  (6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.)  per  day,  and  the  moulders'  labourers' 
4  francs  (3s.  4d.)  per  day.  We  then  journeyed  to  the  Ateliers 
de  Construction  Electriques.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  shops  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  enter,  being  largely  fitted  with 
English  and  American  machinery.  The  workmen  were  better 
dressed  than  the  workmen  of  our  own  works.  Their  hours 
were  fram  7  to  6,  and  one  could  not  fail  to  note  the  convenience 
meted  out  to  the  men.  They  are  allowed  to  smoke  and  lunch 
in  the  works.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  separate  locker 
for  his  clothes.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  rates 
of  wages. 

There  is  also  a  big  glass  manufacturing  works  here,  glass 
workers  being  in  abundance.  W^e  were  informed  that  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  glassworker  is  350  francs  (£14  lis.  8d.) 
per  month,  and  that  of  the  glassworker's  labourer  150  (£6  5s.) 
per  mouth.  At  these  works  the  men  work  in  shifts  of  11  hours 
on  and  24  hours  off  alternative! v.     No  holidavs  are  allowed. 


NAMUR    AND    VERYIERS. 

Leaving  Cliarleroi  we  visited  Namur,  a  quiet  and  sedate 
])laoe.  Owing  to  our  short  stay  we  were  unable  to  make 
a  tour  of  '  the  town.  The  next  town  to  ho  visited  was 
Yerviers,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  Belgium. 
There  are  52  separate  firms  here.  The  men  seemed  to  be 
working  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  As  for  wages,  they  are  rather 
low.     Rents  of  dwelling  houses  are  also  low. 

In  summing  up  what  I  saw  in  Belgium,  taken  collectively, 
less  wages  were  paid,  more  hours  worked,  but  the  food  and 
rents  are  cheaper  than  in  England.  I  consider  the  working 
man  is  in  a  better  social  condition  than  we  are.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly a  more  economical  race  of  people  than  ourselves. 
The  children  I  saw  looked  briglit  and  ha]:)py.  none  being  ill- 
clad  or  sliod.  The  shops  are  s]3lendid.  The  absence  of  slums 
and  of  shabby  clothes  speaks  volumes  for  tt e  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  peo])le  generally  appeared  contented.  The 
polite  way  in  whicli  a  Belgian  treats  his  fellow-countryman  is 
very  noticeable.  The  wages  of  the  employed  Avorking  man 
mriy  be  better  in  England,  but  here  low  rates  and  regularity 
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of  work,  in  my  opinion,  places  these  men  under  better  social 
conditions.  There  may  be  many  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  affairs,  one  being  tlie  absence  of  drunken- 
ness, as  seen  at  home.  Here  a  man  is  able  to  enter  a  cafe  and 
order  his  glass  of  beer  and  sit  in  friendly  conversation  as  long 
as  he  chooses;  so  different  from  our  system  of  public-houses, 
where  as  soon  as  one  glass  is  drunk,  a  man  is  expected  to  order 
another,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  lost  complete  control  of  him- 
self, and  spends  what,  in  ]nany  cases,  ought  to  have  gone  to 
support  his  home,  and  make  those  dependent  on  him  ha])py 
and  comfortable. 

COLOGNE. 

Leaving  Belgium,  we  crossed  the  frontier  and  came  to  Ger- 
many to  visit  Cologne,  a  most  beautiful  city.  Tourists  are  seen 
here  in  great  numbers.  Its  cathedral  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
and  largest  in  the  world.  In  going  round  the  city  we  saw 
magnificent  shops.     It  is  not  an  industrial  centre. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

From  Cologne  we  came  to  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.  At 
Elberfeld  ^\'e  visited  the  works  of  Gustav  Krenzler,  Kaiser- 
broch,  Machinefabrik.  Most  noticeable  were  the  number  of 
lace  machines  in  course  of  construction.  The  working  men 
looked  well,  and  everything  appeared  to  work  in  harmony. 
Smoking  and  lunching  were  also  allowed  here,  and  the  men 
did  not  appear- to  be  looked  after  by  the  foreman  as  we  are. 
From  this  works  we  went  to  the  Yerenigte  Wupperthaler  of 
Eisenhutten.  There  we  found  machine  and  tool  shops  w'itli 
lathes,  etc.,  in  construction,  of  the  ordinary  English  type. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  prices  of  commodities :  — 
White  bread,  1  lb.   (of  17^  ozs.),  for  24  pfennigs   (about 

3d.). 
Rye  bread,  1  lb.  (of  17^  ozs.),  for  20  pfennigs  (about  2id.). 
Black   bread,    1    lb.    (of    17i  ozs.),  tor  18  pfennigs  (about 
2id.). 

Eggs  5  to  10  pfennigs;  raisins  45  pfennigs  j^er  lb.;  butter 
1  mark  25  pfennigs  to  1  mark  35  pfennigs ;  haricot  beans  15  to 
20  pfennigs ;  currants  30  pfennigs ;  jjrunes  15  to  35  pfennigs ; 
lumj)  sugar  20  to  25  pfennigs;  and  cocoa  1  mark  to  2  marks. 

ESSEN. 

From  Elberfeld  we  went  to  Essen,  the  Woolwich  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  the  pojjulation 
pi  which  is  330,000.     The  following  returns  were  supplied  by 
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the  Labour  Bureau  (opened  in  1902),  where  we  were  told  that 
last  year  was  the  worst  they  had  experienced :  Unemployed 
1,789;  Go-t  of  them  were  found  employment,  50  per  cent,  being 
skilled  workmen.  In  Essen  are  the  famous  Krupp  Works. 
It  was  stated  that  they  employ  20,000  to  30,000  men,  with 
4,000  otiicials.  We  were  refused  admission  into  these  works, 
much  to  our  regret.  The  men  work  in  shifts,  three  per  day  of 
eight  hours.  Over  3,000  tons  of  coal  are  used  per  day.  There 
are  400  boilers  and  570  steam  engines.  On  visiting  the  tene- 
ments we  found  nice  houses,  and  everything  looked  clean  and 
comfortable  The  workers'  and  old  age  pensioners'  dwellings 
are  extremely  nice  and  comfortable.  On  the  morning  of  our 
visit  to  the  Essen  Labour  Bureau,  70  applied  for  work,  40  of 
these  had  been  found  employment  at  dinner-time.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  get  employment  are  assisted  by  the  municipali- 
ties according  to  their  circumstances,  and,  if  possible,  repay 
when  they  obtain  a  situation.  Each  Labour  Bureau  is  in 
communication  with  other  labour  bureaux.  Near  the  bureau 
we  saw  a  lodging  house,  3d.  and  4d.  a  night  being  charged  ; 
for  Is.  a  separate  room  is  provided,  fitted  with  a  washstand 
and  basin.  A  dinner  of  potatoes  and  beans  with  pigs'  feet 
could  be  got  for  4d.  . 

BERLIN. 

Leaving  Essen  we  next  visited  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  fine  city  with  grand  boulevards  and  shops. 
Taking  a  drive  round  we  saw  the  Royal  Palace  and  other 
magnificent  buildings,  but  this  not  being  the  object  of  our 
tour  we  soon  make  tracks  for  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city, 
seeking  information  as  to  the  regularity  of  work  and  general 
comfort  of  the  working  classes.  Here  the  first  impressions  of 
Germany  were  still  further  strengthened,  the  conditions  being 
very  similar  to  Elberfeld.  Again  we  inspected  the  shops,  as 
to  prices,  which  verified  the  fact  that  little  or  no  difference 
exist  between  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of  life 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  city.  Eor  instance,  these  are 
a  few  prices  taken  from  the  market  in  Berlin  :  Yeal  90  pfennigs 
per  lb. ;  pig's  head  55  pfennigs ;  pork  80  pfennigs ;  mutton  chops 
70  pfennigs;  fresh  fish  (cod,  etc.)  30  pfennigs;  and  other  fish 
30  to  70  pfennigs.  Clothes  are  also  cheap,  trousers  as  low  as 
3-65  marks  and  pants  1-85  mark;  gents'  suits  from  24  marks; 
overcoats  20  marks,  English-made  38  marks;  stockings  from 
30  ])fennigs;' ladies'  boots  from  450  marks;  gents'  from  6'50 
marks. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  General  Labour  Bureau,  where  the 
number  of  trade  unionists  was  obtained ;  also  number  of  trade 
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unionists  unemployed,  which,  g'ave  a  percentage  of  2" 610  for  the 
year  ending  December,  1910,       We  were  also  informed  that 
labour  insurance  was  in  operation  in  seven  districts  of  Ger- 
many and  old-age  pensions  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
At  to  years  of  age  persons  are  entitled  to  old-age  pensions,  if 
through  sickness  or  other  causes  a  person  is  an  invalid  before 
that  age,   such   person   is   entitled  to   a  pension.        This  is  a 
splendid  object-lesson  to  England,  as  it  considerably  reduces 
paupers  and  unemployables.     The  contributions  for  insurance 
against  sickness  are  paid  half  by  the  employer  and  half  by  the 
employee.     The  railways,  as  is  well  known,  are  owned  by  the 
State. "^    The  rates  for  travelling  are  much  less  than  in  Eng- 
land.    There  are  four  classes  by  which  one  may  travel,  first 
second,  third  and  fourth.     We  were  informed  that  the  rates 
were  as  follows  :  — 

1st  Class       ...  ...         7    pfennig    per    kilo. 

2nd  Class  ...  ...         4|        ,,  ,,      ,, 

'3rd   Class   ...  ...         3  ,,  ,,      ,, 

4th   Class   ...         ...         2  ,,  ,,      ,, 

The  latter  fare  works  out  at  less  than  ^d.  per  mile.  There  is 
also  a  reduction  in  fares  for  tourists.  The  railway  men  and 
ofiicials  are  very  smart  in  appearance.  The  rates  of  wages 
for  the  railway  men  were  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
England.  While  staying  here  we  also  visited  an  asylum 
(similar  to  our  workhouse),  which  impressed  me  as  a  very  suit- 
able place  for  the  destitute  and  the  unemployed. 

PLAUEN. 

Erom  Berlin  we  went  to  Plauen  (the  Nottingham  of  Ger- 
many), a  town  with  a  population  of  116,000.  The  scenery 
around  this  town  is  lovely.  Here  we  were  informed  that 
little  horseflesh  is  consumed  by  the  people.  This  town  very 
much  resembles  those  of  our  own  country.  On  looking  round 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  town,  we  found  conditions  of  living 
very  satisfactory.  New  factories  are  being  built  and  every- 
thing appeared  at  the  height  of  jjrosperity.  The  lace 
factories  were  visited  by  some  of  the  deputation,  who  stated 
that  the  machinery  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  our  Nottingham 
factories.  The  wages  were  said  to  be  lower,  but  every  con- 
sideration was  shown  towards  the  workpeople.  The  Labour 
Bureau  was  visited  and  figures  for  1909  were  given  as 
follows: — Men  applicants,  6,826;  women  applicants,  1,108. 
The  following  were  found  employment:  Men,  6,272;  women, 
2,207.  I  may  here  explain  that  the  women  who  were  found 
employment  in  Plauen  in  excess  of  that  of  the  requirements 
for  Plauen  were  supplied  by  other  Labour  Bureaux.       The 
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following  were  tlie  statistics  for  March,  1910: — Men 
a])plicants,  450;  women  applicants,  74;  places  open  for  men, 
480;  places  open  for  women,  270.  This  is  a  fine  state  of 
affairs  and  one  can  only  wish  that  such  were  the  statistics  of 
any  town  in  England.  May  the  time  soon  come  Avhen  such 
Aviil  be  the  statistics  of  our  newly  opened  Bureau  in  Gloucester. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  prices  marked  in  shop 
windows: — Counterpanes,  2  mk.,75  pf . ;  collars,  30  to  70  pf . ; 
socks,  40  pf . ;  stockings,  50  pf . ;  fronts  and  cuffs,  65  to  120  pf . ; 
ties,  from  30  pf . ;  boots,  6  mk.  50  pf .  to  15  mk. ;  suits,  21  mk. 
to  36  mk. ;  trousers,  3  mk.  to  10  mk. 

As  for  the  eatables  the  j)rices  were: — Beef,  80  pf.  per  lb. 
(17^  ozs.) ;  mutton,  80  pf .  per  lb. ;  pork,  90  pf .  per  lb.  Bacon 
and  butter  are  dear  here. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

From  Plauen  we  went  to  Hanover,  and  from  Hanover  \o 
Osnabriich,  but  owing  to  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  we 
were  unable  to  see  much  of  these  towns. 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  of  Germany :  the  German 
people  are  in  a  better  social  condition  than  v/e  are.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  much  more  unemployment  compared  with  that 
shown  by  the  statistics  we  received  from  the  German  towns. 
The  wages  of  the  German  workman  are  not  so  good,  the  hours 
are  also  longer,  but  the  low  rents  of  the  flats  and  the  regularity 
of  work  more  than  compensates  for  this.  The  food  taken 
generally  compares  very  favourably  with  ours.  The  "  black  " 
bread  which  is  eaten  by  the  German  working-  man  is  said  to 
be  nutritious  and  wholesome.  I  consider  that  the  quality  of 
"black"  bread  has  undoubtedly  been  misrepresented.  The 
fiats  in  which  the  working  people  live  are  very  clean  and  the 
children  exceedingly  well  kept.  Cleanliness  is  a  great  asset 
of  the  German  nation.  The  German  methods  for  dealing  with 
tlie  poor  are  very  good;  a  man  is  never  allowed  to  become 
absolutely  destitute.  There  appeared  to  be  much  less  drunken- 
ness than  in  England.  One  very  noticeable  feature  was  that 
all  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  or  in  other  use.  Noticeable 
also  were  the  number  of  new  factories  being  built  and  the 
extension  of  railway  sidings,  showing  in  themselves  the 
])rosperity  of  the  nation.  Of  course,  there  is  conscription  in 
Germany,  and  whatever  disadvantages  it  may  have,  there  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  make  the  German 
workmen  more  physically  fit  for  their  work. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  being  unable  to  speak 
German  I  was  bound  to  rely  upon  interpreters  for  information. 
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I  may  also  add  that  the  splendid  services  of  our  worthy 
manao'er  were  always  at  our  disposal,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  o-ive  us  any  information  we  desired.  Of  course,  a  week  or 
so  in  Germany  is  not  long  enough  to  state  what  life  actually 
is,  but  from  my  obserA-ations  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  in 
need  of  an  urgent  social  reform.  I  am  not  prepared  at  present 
to  state  that  Tariff  Reform  will  bring  about  the  desired  con- 
ditions, but  I  shall  certainlv  give  more  attention  to  these 
problems  in  the  future  than  I  have  in  the  past.  I  may  also 
state  that  the  visit  was  not  much  of  a  ''  holiday"  on  account 
of  doing  so  much  travelling. 

Geo.    E.    Brookes. 

5'],  Stroud  Eoad,  Gloucester. 


Report    by    WILLIAM    J.    JEWITT. 

We  left  Harwich  on  Saturday,  April  2nd,  at  10.15  p.m., 
and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  Sunday  at  8.30  a.m.  The  places 
visited  in  Belgium  were  Antwerp,  13rus&els,  Charleroi,  Namur, 
and  Yerviers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  lot  of  particulars 
about  the  places  visited  as  to  the  buildings,  etc.,  except  to  say 
in  all  the  places  visited  they  had  a  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  the  towns  and  cities  were  exceptionally  clean. 

ANTWERP    AND    BRUSSELS. 

It  being  Sunday  when  we  were  there,  we  found  it  much 
different  from  our  English  Sunday,  the  shops  all  being  open. 
We  had. with  us  a  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Nottingham  (a  Socialist), 
who  could  speak  five  languages.  He  went  into  some  df  the 
bread  shops  in  Antwerp  and  inquired  the  price  of  bread,  and 
found  that  black  bread  was  dearer  than  white,  and  was  in- 
formed that  black  bread  was  made  for  horses  to  eat,  but  that 
some  people  used  it.  In  Brussels  we  got  a  lot  of  infomiation 
a])out  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  found  that  :%oine  of 
the  wages  were  very  low  compared  with  ours  in  similar  tra-ijs, 
but  that  you  could  get  '"  board  and  lodging  "  for  8s.  per  week. 

CHARLEROI. 

We  left  Brussels  on  Monday,  April  4th,  for  Charleroi.  This 
is  a.  large  town,  where  there  are  a  number  of  collieries  on  the 
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outskirts,  the  principal  industries  being  glass  and  the  iron 
trade.  "We  divided  into  two  parties,  one  going  to  visit  the  iron- 
works, and  the  other  the  glassworks.  I  went  with  the  party 
for  the  ironworks,  with  a  local  guide,  who  could  not  speak 
English,  and  Mr.  Jackson  as  interjjreter.  "We  visited  two  large 
ironworks,  but  were  unable  to  get  permission  to  go  through.  "We 
got  permission  to  go  through  the  Charleroi  Foundry,  which  is 
a  fairly  large  place,  making  steel  castings.  "We  were  shown 
round  by  a  foreman,  and  on  our  way  round  I  noticed  a  number 
of  tram  wheels,  which,  we  were  informed,  were  for  England. 
The  men  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable,  some  smoking  their 
pipes  at  their  work.  "We  found  moulders'  wages  were  6,  7,  and 
8  francs  (5s.,  5s.  lOd.,  and  6s.  8d.)  a  day.  In  the  machine  shop, 
where  they  take  a  rough  cut  over  castings,  the  wages  werei 
4  to  6  francs  (3s.  4d.  to  5s.)  a  day  of  11  hours.  They  had  Mondaiy 
afternoon  off  instead  of  Saturday,  extra  time  being  paid  if 
working  on  Sunday.  The  party  who  went  to  see  the  glass 
works  were  unable  to  get  in,  but  found  out  the  trade  vmion 
secretar}^,  who  informed  them  that  glass  workers'  hours  were 
11  hours  on  and  24  hours  off,  and  their  wages  were  300,  400,  and 
500  francs  per  month  (£12  10s.,  £16  13s.  4d.,  and  £20  16s.  8d.)* 
"We  went  on  to  Namur  at  night  to  sleep.  It  is  a  pleasure-  resort. 
On  Tuesday,  5th  April,  we  went  to  Yerviers,  where  the  chief 
industries  are  hosiery  and  cloth.  We  were  unable  to  get  into 
any  of  the  shops.    This  was  the  last  town  we  visited  in  Belgium. 

The  places  visited  in  Grermany  were  Cologne,  Elberfeld, 
Barmen,  Essen,  Berlin,  Plauen,  Hanover,  and  Osnabruck.  We 
visited  tliree  workshops  in  Barmen,  one  an  engineering  shop, 
making  some  very  intricate  machines  for  braid-making.  The 
men  were  w^orking  piecework,  and  their  wages  were  9  to  10 
marks  a  day  of  10  hours.  The  other  two  shops  belonged  to  one 
firm  :  at  one  shop  they  were  working  small  lathes,  the  other  was 
a  general  repair  shop,  and  also  engaged  in  making  some  patent 
ovens  for  bakehouses.  The  men  were  paid  by  the  hour,  which 
varied  from  5d.,  6d.,  and  7d.  We  were  told  they  were  not  very 
busy.  I  should  say  the  cause  was  owing  to  their  machinery 
not  being  up  to  date. 

ESSEN. 

Essen.  Population,  330,000;  thirty  years  ago,  56,944.  We 
were  unable  to  get  through  Krupp's  works  owing  to  another 
party  of  300  from  one  of  their  own  collieries  going  through, 
and  they  did  not  allow  two  in  one  day. 

I  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  w-hich  is  municipal,  and  the 
figures  given  for  March  were  1,789  applying  for  work,  of  whom 
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634  were  placed.  On  asking  tlie  question  -how  long  men  were 
out  of  work,  we  were  told  as  a  rule  about  one  week.  Last  year — 
a  bad  jear — the  average  Avas  about  three  weeks.  I  also  visited 
the  Government  offices  in  Berlin,  similar  to  our  Board  of  Trade 
office.  The  figures  we  got  there  were  all  from  trade  unions.  The 
number  of  trade  unionists  in  Germany  is  1,387,141  men  and 
94,098  women,  and  the  returns  from  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  January  of  those  out  of  Avork  was  2' 6  per  cent., 
a  little  over  2|.  "We  were  also  informed  that  all  had  to  insure 
for  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  and  incapacity.  For  accident  the 
employer  paid  all;  for  sickness,  employer  two-thirds  and  em- 
ployee one-thii'd  ;  old  age  and  incapacity,  one-half  each.  Old 
age  pension  at  70  years. 

PLAUEN. 

I  also  visited  the  Labour  Bureau  here,  which  is  muni- 
cipal. At  the  end  of  March :  Work  offered— 480  men  and  292 
women;  total,  772.  Wanting  work — 451  men  and  74  women; 
total,  525,  showing  more  applications  from  employers  than 
from  workpeople.  They  apply  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  The  day 
we  were  there  70  had  applied  at  10  a.m.,  and  when  we  left  at 
12  o'clock  40  had  been  placed.  The  population  of  Plauen  is 
116,000. 

The  rest  of  the  party  visited  the  lace  factories,  and,  going 
round,  saw  piles  of  lace  and  embroidery,  which  they  were  told 
was  for  England.  The  rest  of  the  places  we  Avere  only  in  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  a  break  on  our  road  home. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

In  all  the  places  we  visited  we  went  practically  where  we 
pleased.  I,  for  one,  tried  hard  to  find  slums.  I  found  places 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  slums,  but  could  not  be  compared 
to  the  slums  we  find  at  home ;  and  in  going  round  we  could  not 
find  men  who  seemed  to  be  out  of  work,  bearing  out  the  infor- 
mation we  received  at  the  Bureaux.  I  was  not  so  impressed 
with  what  I  saw  in  Belgium,  but  was  simply  amazed  at  what 
I  saw  in  Germany  in  every  direction  we  went — in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  number  of  factories  of  every  description, 
practically  new,  and  others  in  the  course  of  erection,  new  rail- 
roads being  laid — that,  in  my  opinion,  if  Germany  is  not  already 
up  to  us  as  a  manufacturing  nation  she  soon  will  be,  and  at 
the  rate  she  is  progressing,  will  soon  be  far  ahead.  From  obser- 
vations I  made  in  comparing  prices  with  similar  articles  at 
home,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Germans  can  live  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  we  can  at  home,  and  in  all  the  journey  through 
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tlie  two  countries  1  never  saw  a  child  wlio  liad  not  shoes  to  its 
leet,  and  was  not,  on  the  whole,  decently  clad.  I  saw  very  little 
drunkenness,  though  the  facilities  for  drinking-  are  plentiful. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  every  available  portion  of  ground 
is  under  culti.vation.  In  regard  to  the  bread,  we  found  black 
to  be  the  dearest,  and  the  white  the  same  price  as  at  home. 
As  to  horseflesh,  we  saw  shops  that  sold  it,  but  it  had  to  be 
passed  by  a  Government  official  and  stamped  as  fit  for  human 
consumption,  and  also  we  found  the  price  to  be  nearly  as  dear 
as  other  meat  ;  also  where  there  is  one  horseflesh  shop  there 
are  twenty  ordinary  butchers'  shops.  As  to  dogflesh,  I  saw 
none.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  eaten  a  good  deal  of 
horseflesh  during  the  time  I  was  away,  but  if  1  did  it  was  very 
palatable.  We  also  found  tliat  one  can  get  board  and  lodging 
at  50  marks  per  month,  in  English  money  12s.  Gd.  per  week. 

Wm.  J.  Jewitt. 

11,  Surtoes  Street,  Darlington. 


g=leport    by    J=    FOSTER. 

We  entrained  for  Harwich,  leaving  for  Antwerp  on 
Saturday  evening,  arriving  Sunday  morning.  The  first  thing 
that  caught  my  eye  was  the  splendidly  equipped  docks.  There 
were  no  less  than  72  hydraulic  travelling  cranes,  and  they 
could  load  and  unload  a  boat  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  time  oi 
our  arrival  the  men  were  about  to  commence  work.  I 
enquired  the  hours  for  dock  labourers,  which  are  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  meal  times  9  to  9.30  a.m.,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  making  ten  working  hours  a 
day. 

The  next  thing  I  enquired  was  the  rents  of  flats  com- 
prising three  or  four  rooms,  and  I  Avas  much  surprised  by  the 
statements  made,  for  they  were  cheaper  than  most  of  our 
working-niou's  houses. 

We  next  went  to  the  quarters  of  the  poorer  class,  but 
could  not  find  anything  like  ours.  Clothes  are  as  cheap  as 
ours,  but  I  thought  boots  were  just  a  trifle  dearer. 

Cal)  drivers  receive  12s.  6d.  a  week,  but  make  their  wages 
Tip  with  tips.  There  is  a  tax  on  all  bicycles — that  is  all  safety 
bicycles  propelled  by  manual  power. 
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Everytliiug  displayed  iu  shops  in  the  shape  of  an  advertise- 
ment must  have  a  stamp  on  it. 

BRUSSELS. 

No  frozen  meat  must  enter  this  place.  There  will  be  one 
butcher  in  five  that  kills  and  sells  horseflesh,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  kill  the  horses  that  are  most  vicious  and  bad  to  manage, 
and  those  who  eat  it  prefer  it. 

CHARLEROI. 

The  poverty  liere  is  not  conspicuous,  and  living  and  rents 
are  cheap.  Houses  up  to  eight  rooms  are  4  to  7  francs  (3s.  4d. 
to  5s.  lOd.j,  and  other  dwellings  7  francs  (5s.  lOd.)  per  month. 
All  the  working  people  seemed  very  satisfied  and  perfectly 
clean. 

VERVIERS. 

The  industries  here  are  woollen  and  cotton,  and  most  of 
the  goods  are  exported  to  England.  This  is  the  largest  mana- 
facturing  town  in  Belgium,  there  being  52  mills,  which 
employ  about  7,500  hands. 

There  are  so  few  people  in  the  workhouses  that  they  don't 
make  any  returns. 

We  were  refused  admission  to  one  large  factory,  as  one  of 
their  deputations  had  been  refused  in  Nottingham,  England. 

COLOGNE. 

We  found  this  place  in  perfect  condition,  everything  clean, 
and  all  children  very  tidy.  I  do  not  think  w©  were  received 
with  the  same  pleasantness  as  Belgium. 

ESSEN.    . 

I  was  informed  that  when  a  man  reaches  20  he  must  turn 
his  hand  to  military  or  naval  service.  A  private  soldier 
receives  6  marks  a  month,  and  a  naval  man  10  marks.  When 
Krupp's  men  have  served  their  time  their  job  is  given  back 
to  them.  They  also  give  every  man  a  pension  after  serving 
20  years,  and  this  pension  is  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
his  service. 

J.    Foster. 
43,  Cobden  Street,  Darlington. 
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Report    by    B,     MAUGHAN. 

ANTWERP. 

On  arriving  at  Antwerp  at  8.30  a.m.  (Sunday)  we  split  up 
into  small  groups  to  explo-ro  the  town,  wliich  lias  about  386,000 
inhabitants.  Dock  labourers'  wages  are  5s.  per  day.  Board 
and  lodgings  for  unmarried  men  costs  £2  10s.  per  month.  A 
special  license  is  required  to  sell  horseflesh,  and  a  horseflesh 
butcher  must  exhibit  the  sign  of  a  horse's  head  over  his  shop 
door.  Animals  for  food  are  killed  under  Government  super- 
vision, and  the  flesh  is  stamped  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold. 
Work  seems  very  plentiful,  and  working-class  dwellings  will 
compare  well  with  the  average  working-class  houses  in  our  own 
towns.  We  dined  at  a  working-class  restaurant,  the  charge 
being  Is.  for  a  meal  consisting  of  soup,'  beef,  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  and  biscuits  and  cheese. 

BRUSSELS. 

Leaving  Antwerp  at  2.52  p.m.,  we  arrived  in  Brussels  at 
3.51  p.m.,  and  after  visiting  some  of  the  principal  places,  we 
were  taken  into'  the  lower  quarters,  and  through  the  Petticoat 
Lane  of  Brussels,  whi-eli  is  nothing  to  the  Petticoat  Lane  of 
London.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  well  dressed,  and  the 
children  were  clean  and  all  wore  boots  and  stockings.  There 
was  no  sign  of  poverty  such  as  you  see  in  towns  of  a  similar 
size  in  England.  The  Government  of  Belgium  consists  of  a 
first  and  second  chamber.  Every  man  of  25  years  of  age  has  a 
vote  for  the  first  chamber  and  for  the  second  chamber  he  must 
be  three  years  older  and  have  a  wife  and  two  children.  Wages 
in  the  different  trades  are  slightly  less  than  at  home. 

CHARLEROI. 

Leaving  Brussels  at  7.55  a.m.  (Monday)  we  arrived  in 
Charleroi  at  8.40  a.m.,  and  were  formed  into  two  parties,  one  to 
visit  the  iron  works  and  foundries  and  the  other  to  visit  the 
workmen's  dwellings  and  glass  works.  I  was  with  the  iron- 
works party,  which  was  refused  admission  at  the  first  two,  But 
were  successful  in  getting  permission  to  visit  the  third  one, 
which  was  a  foundry  making  tramway  material,  weighing 
machines,  and  points  and  crossings.  The  men  seemed  to  be 
Avorking  veiy  easy,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  wages  were 
7  to  8  francs  per  day,  working  10  hours,  with  extra  pay  for 
Sunday  work, 
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Tke  streets  liere  are  only  moderately  well  paved,  but  tlie 
working-class  houses  are  as  good  as  any  we  Iiave  at  home 
which  are  situated  close  to  works.  Being  in  a  working-class 
district,  I  gave  a  good  look  out  for  horseflesh  shops,  and  found 
one  horseflesh  and  three  which  sold  beef.  The  prices  were  tbe 
same.  The  party  visiting  the  glass  works  was  refused 
admission,  but  got  information  re  wages  and  hours  from  the 
Trade  Union  Secretary,  which  were: — 350  to  400  francs  per 
month  for  skilled  hands,  and  150  to  200  francs  for  unskilled, 
working  11  hours  per  day,  with  time  oif  for  meals  and  then 
24  hours  off  for  rest. 

NAMUR    AND    VERYIERS. 

Leaving  here  at  5.30  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  Namur  at  6.30  p.m., 
where  we  stayed  the  night,  and  just  had  time  to  compare  prices 
in  the  shops,  and  we  concluded  they  were  as  cheap  as  in  English 
towns.  Leaving  jls'amur  at  7.30  a.m.  (Tuesday)  Ave  journeyed  to 
Verviers,  where  there  are  textile  factories,  and  although  wages 
in  them  are  less  than  in  England,  living  is  as  cheap,  and  in  some 
instances  cheaper. 

COLOGNE. 

Leaving  Yerviers  we  crossed  the  border  into  Germany  and 
arrived  at  Cologne  to  stay  the  night,  I  had  a  stroll  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  very  late,  but  did  not  see  the  numbers  of 
homeless  unemployed  yon  can  see  in  our  own  towns  at  a  late 
hour. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

Leaving  here  at  8.26  a.m.  (Wednesday),  we  arrived  in  Elber- 
feld  and  visited  the  workmen's  dwellings,  and  a  factory  for 
making  machinery  for  lace  making.  The  machines  were  for 
England.  The  workmen  can  make  8,  9,  and  10  marks  per  day 
on  piece-work,  working  10  hours  per  day  fo-r  five  days,  and 
4|-  hours  on  Saturdays.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a  foundry 
in  Barmen.  Moulders  were  a  little  slack,  but  other  trades  were 
busy.  Wages  were  about  8  marks  per  day  of  10  hours,  piece- 
work, and  the  men  seemed  to  take  it  very  easy. 

ESSEN. 

Leaving  Elberfeld  about  5.30  we  arrived  at  Essen,  and, 
having  located  our  hotel,  we  strolled  round  the  toAvn,  which  is 
a  very  busy  place  and  largely  dependent  on  Krupp's,  who 
employ  32,000  hands  on  an  average.  We  spent  Thursday  in 
Essen,  but  were  denied  admission  to  Krupp's.  Judging  by 
appearances,  the  workpeople  seemed  to  be  a  happy  and  con- 
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tented  lot,  W©  made  enquiries  re  black  bread.  Our  informant 
(who  liad  worked  on  the  Tyne)  said  he  and  his  family  liked  it 
and  had  it  at  every  meal,  and  he  scorned  the  idea  of  eating  offal. 
Some  of  the  party  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  particulars  of 
which  will  be  given  in  their  reports.  Last  year  being  a  bad 
year  the  average  time  a  man  was  out  of  work  was  three  weeks, 
and  this  ^^ear  up  to  the  end  of  March,  one  week. 

BERLINi 

Leaving  Essen  at  8.40  a.m.  Triday,  we  arrived  in  Berlin 
about  5.30.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  well  laid  out,  and  kept  very 
clean.  All  places  of  business  seemed  to  be  doing  a  brisk  trade. 
On  the  Saturday  morning  we  visited  an  asylum  for  unemployed 
and  the  infirm.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  (a)  Asylum  for 
families;  (b)  Night  asylum;  (c)  Hospital,  and  is  rate  supported. 
The  workmen  reside  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  are  pro- 
vided vtdth  garden  allotments,  which  seem  to  be  well  looked 
after,  and  all  have  a  neat  little  summer  house.  Berlin  has  a 
population  of  about  three  millions,  and  the  workpeople  in  the 
various  trades  such  as  wood  working,  clothing,  building,  metal 
working,  machine  and  implement  making,  printing  and 
textiles,  etc.,  number  about  336,000.  I  had  a  good  look  round 
for  empty  shops,  but  in  street  after  street  that  I  strolled  through 
I  only  saw  three,  which  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  state  of  trade. 
You  can  find  plenty  of  empty  shops  in  a  town  of  similar  size  in 
England. 

PLAUEN. 

Leaving  iBerlin  about  4  p.m.  (Sunday)  we  arrived  in  Plauen 
about  10.15  p.m.  This  town  has  about  116,000  inhabitants  and 
about  400  factories,  mostly  cotton  and  lace,  and  there  seems  to 
be  more  work  than  available  workpeople  here.  Eor  instance, 
the  figures  given  at  the  Labour  Bureau  that  morning  were  70 
applications  for  work  and  40  were  placed  before  noon,  and  the 
remainder  were  expected  to  be  placed  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
I  visited  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town,  but  failed  to  find  the 
])inched  faces  or  shoeless  children  or  ragged  men  standing  at 
street  corners  as  we  do  in  our  towns  in  England.  This  ended 
our  Irit)  so  far  as  investigations  were  concerned,  the  other  places 
visited  being  Hanover,  where  we  stayed  the  night,  journeying 
on  to  Osnabriick  and  Rotterdam  en  route  for  the  Hook  and 
home. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

My  general  impression  during  the  tour  was  that  horseflesh 
is  not  consumed  to  the  extent  we  were  led  to  believe,  and  as 
for  the  offal  storj^,  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood.     "Black"  bread, 
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being  the  dearest,  does  not  form  tlie  staple  food  of  the  poor. 
The  people  seem  to  live  a  contented,  healthy,  and  enjoyable 
life,  and  from  appearances  are  a  sturdy  set.  In  Germany  in 
particular,  roads,  railways,  factories  and  towns  are  all  in  :»• 
progressive  state,  and  this  is  a  tarift'-ridden  country  where  we 
were  led  to  believe  (fro'm  Free  Trade  platforms)  that  tariffs 
were  so  detrimental  to  a  country's  prosperity.  Yet  in  Germany 
wages  have  risen,  working  hours  have  become  less,  and  the 
living  of  the  working  classes  has  improved  since  the  adoption  of 
tariffs.  In  conclusion,  if  the  poverty,  unemployment,  and  con- 
dition of  living  in  the  towns  which  avo  visited  were  so  bad  as 
we  were  told  by  the  Free  Trade  Press  and  speakers,  it  was 
impossible  to  hide  it  from  64  pairs  of  eyes.  Each  man  strove  to 
f^et  at  the  truth,  and  we  were  all  agreed  on  this  point,  even  the 
Labour  and  Socialist  members  of  the  deputation,  sucE  as 
Councillor  Vernon,  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  Urban  District  Council,  Councillor  "Williamson,  Secretary 
of  the  Hyde  District  Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Society^  and 
others. 

B.  Maughan. 
n,  Dundee  Street, 

Darlinjjton. 


Report     by    WILLIAM     LAIVSBELL. 

ANTWERP. 

Work  here  is  plentiful.  Dock  labourers  earn  5s.  per  day 
of  10  hours.  Joiners  get  7d.  and  8d.  an  hour,  and  work  10  hours 
daily.  Tram  conductors  earn  4s.  a  day,  and  get  "tips"  as  well. 
Lodgings  can  be  had  for  8s.  a  week.  Clothing  and  food  are 
quite  as  cheap  as  in  England.  There  is  a  4s.  tax  per  annum 
on  bicvcles. 

BRUSSELS. 

This  is  a  nice  clean  town,  with  fine  buildings.  The  children 
we  saw  were  all  well  clothed.  Work  is  plentiful  and  food 
cheap.  A  dinner  can  be  had  in  the  workmen's  quarters  for  2^d. 
The  workmen's  houses  inspected  are  much  superior  to  similar 
houses  in  England.     Wages  are  below  ours  in  some  cases. 

CHARLEROL 

Charleroi  is  not  so  clean  a  town  as  Antwerp  or  Brussels. 
Glass-works  are  the  main  industry.  We  could  not  get 
admittance  to    any   of  them,  but  learned   that  skilled   glass- 
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workers  earn  350  to  400  francs  per  montli,  and  their  labourers 
150  to  200  francs  per  month.  They  work  11  hours  and  then 
have  24  hours  off.  Social  conditions  here  are  not  so  good  as  in 
England.     I  had  a  very  good  dinner  here  for  10|^d. 

NAMUR. 

This  is  a  large  pit  district,  and  there  are  many  large  engine 
sheds.     Food  and  clothing  are  quite  as  cheap  as  at  home. 
After  visiting  Vei'viers  and  Cologne  we  went  on  to 

ELBERFELD. 

Here  I  visited  some  workmen's  dwellings,  Avliich  were  very 
comfortable  indeed,  and  very  good  accommodation  can  be  had 
for  £15  a  year.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  Krenzler  Works 
which  we  visited.  Wages  paid  there  are  T,  8,  and  9  marks  a 
dav. 

ESSEN, 

We  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  Krupp's  works.  In 
this  town  of  330,000  inhabitants  only  1,789  ])eople  registered 
at  the  Labour  Bureau  last  month  (March),  and  work  w^as  found 
for  640.  The  average  period  for  which  a  man  is  out  of  work 
here  is  one  week,  but  last  year  was  a  bad  year  for  trade.  There 
are  no  slums  in  this  large  town. 

PLAUEN. 

Plauen  twenty-two  years  ago  was  a  town  with  a  population 
of  16,000  ;  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  has  116,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  400  works  in  the  town.  Prices  are  low. 
Lace  workers  can  earn  £3  per  week.  Women  Avorkers  earn  20s. 
weekly,  and  if  smart  workers,  30s.  When  we  visited  the  Labour 
Bureau  70  had  registered  that  morning,  and  work  was  found 
for  40  by  noon. 

William  Lambell: 

9,  Eussell  Street  East,  Darlington. 


Report    by    A.    W.     BELT. 

I  was  one  of  the  men  who  went  out  to  Belgium  and  Germany 
to  see  for  myself  the  industrial  conditions,  etc.  I  should  say  at 
the  outset  that  the  party  that  left  Darlington  left  with  free 
hands  to  see  and  hear  and  form  our  own  ojjinions.  We  ari'ived 
at  Antwerp  on  Sunday  morning  about  8.30.,  and  tried  to 
gain  as  much  information  as  possible  during  the  time  we  were 
there  through  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  told  us  he  had  lived  at 
Newcastle.  We  did  not  find  things  so  black  as  they  had  been 
painted  to  us.       Antwerp  station  is  one  of  the  finest  railway 
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stations  I  have  ever  seen.  From  Antwerp  we  went  on  to 
Brussels,  and  had  a  similar  experience  there,  as  regards  what 
Ave  found  out  about  the  cost  of  living-  and  wages  and  amount 
of  work. 

CHARLEROI. 

Leaving  here  we  journeyed  on  to  Charleroi.  At  this  place 
we  set  off  to  visit  some  iron  and  steel  works,  but  were  dis- 
appointed, as  they  did  not  allow  any  visitors  through  the  works. 
We  walked  further  on,  and  came  to  a  moulding  foundry  which 
employs  over  1,000  hands.  After  a  good  deal  of  explanations 
we  were  admitted  on  the  condition  that  we  took  no  notes  and 
did  not  ask  the  men  any  questions.  It  was  a  beautiful  shop, 
very  lofty ;  the  working  conditions  seemed  to  be  very  com- 
fortable. Wages  are  rather  less  and  hours  a  little  longer  than 
in  England.  Coming  back  I  took  stock  of  the  dwellings  and 
the  people,  especially  the  children,  who  had  a  clean  and  well- 
cared-for  appearance.  I  might  say  that  right  through  our  trip 
the  appearance  of  the  dwellings  and  of  children  were  the 
same.  When  we  reached  Grermany  (a  fully  Protected  country) 
the  improvements  were  still  greater.  Everything  had  the 
appearance  of  prosperity.  I  noticed  as  we  travelled  along  new 
railroads  being  laid,  works  being  extended,  and  new  buildings 
being  erected  on  all  sides.  The  land,  look  where  you  liked, 
was  all  under  cultivation,  with,  in  many  places,  no  hedges, 
and  along  the  roads  were  planted  fruit  trees.  During  our  stay 
in  various  cities  we  found  in  each  place  food  as  a  rule  cheaper 
than  in  England,  and  all  home  productions  cheaper  than  the 
foreign.  So  you  will  see  the  difference  between  Germany  and 
England.  (In  this  country  foreign  goods  are  the  cheaper.) 
Another  thing  to  look  at  is  that  only  2\  per  cent,  are  out  of 
work,  while  at  home  in  England  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
Does  not  this  speak  well  for  Protection? 

PLAUEN. 

At  Plauen  we  found  more  work  than  workmen.  This  place 
twenty-two  years  ago  had  only  eleven  firms  in  it.  Ten  years 
ago  its  population  was  66,000.  To-day  it  has  a  population  of 
116,000,  with  400  firms.  Is  this  not  a  sign  of  prosperity? 
(Protection  again.)  Regarding  the  workmen's  dwellings,  most 
of  them  were  very  fine  buildings.  The  black  bread,  horseflesh, 
and  offal  stories  that  were  told  us  at  the  last  election  are  untrue. 

A.  W.  Belt. 

57,  Surtees  Street,  Darlington. 
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Report    by    C.     H.     BEESLEY. 

ANTWERP. 

We  arrived  liere  about  8.0O  a.m.  on  April  3rd,  aud,  after 
Laving  our  luggage  examined  by  tlie  Customs  officers,  we  bad  a 
good  look  round  tbe  town.  On  inquiry  we  were  told  tbat  living 
^Avas  as  cbeiip  bere  as  anywbere  on  tlic  Continent^  and  tbat  a 
single  man  could  get  lodgings,  including  bedroom  and  private 
sitting-room,  witb  board,  for  50s.  per  montb,  and  also  from  8s. 
jDer  week. 

In  walking  tbrougb  tbe  lower  quarters  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  tbat  everybody  was  decently  dressed,  and  appeared 
prosperous. 

Wages. — We  were  informed  tbe  plumbers  and  joiners  receive 
Gd.  to  8d.  per  liour;  lead  workers  in  factories,  7d.  to  9d.  per 
bo'ur;  glass  Avorkers,  30s.  to  40s.  per  week;  dock  labourers^  5s. 
per  day.  Luggage  porters  at  tbe  railway  stations  are  paid 
2s.  lid.  per  day,  advancing  by  lengtb  of  service  to  3s.  4d.  per 
day  of  nine  bours. 

Witb  respect  to  wages  in  tbis  or  any  otber  place,  I  sbould 
like  to  explain  tbat,  altbougb  tbese  figures  may  be  accurate, 
M'ages  vary  for  similar  jobs  in  England  to  sucb  a  large  extent 
tbat  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  for  granted  tbat  tbe  above 
are  tbe  recognised  rates  of  pay  all  over  Antwerp. 

BRUSSELS. 

Brussels  is  an  extremely  fine  place,  witb  its  splendid  build- 
ings and  magnificent  cburcbes.  Our  guide  sbowed  us  tbe 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  in 
Belgium  a  man  lias  a  vote  on  reacbing  tbe  age  of  25  years, 
wbetber  be  is  a  bousebolder  or  not,  but  be  must  be  over  28 
years  of  age  before  be  can  vote  for  tbe  Second  Cbamber. 

Prices  of  necessaries  and  food  are  very  reasonable  in 
Brussels,  and  compare  very  favourably  witb  tbe  prices  we  pay  in 
Darlington. 

CHARLEROI. 

Tbis  is  a  fair-sized  town,  a  little  larger  tban  Darlington, 
and  tbe  manufactures  are  varied.  Its  principal  industries  are 
engineering,  and  in  tbe  outlying  districts  are  rolling  mills, 
blast  furnaces,  and  mines. 

I  was  one  of  tbe  party  tbat  visited  tbe  large  electric  works 
tbe  Ateliers  Electriques  Construction  Company.  Tbis  firm  em- 
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ploys  between  2,000  and  3,000  hands  (no  women  or  girls).  Tlie 
apprentices  start  wken  they  are  14  ^ears  of  age,  and  work  till 
they  are  19  years  of  age,  then  they  have  to  serve  three  years  in 
the  Belgian  Army. 

Another  section  of  our  party  visited  the  TJsines  and 
Acieries  Cast  Steel  Works,  and  they  reported  that  this  firm 
employs  1,000  hands,  and  turns  out  about  70  tons  per  day, 
chiefly  light  castings.  Moulders  are  paid  8  to  10  francs  per  day, 
or  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  per  day;  working  hours  10  per  day,  some- 
times 11.  Lads  are  not  allowed  to  work  overtime  until  they  are 
16  years  old.  We  were  also  informed  that  joiners'  wages  are 
5s.  lOd.  per  day.  Also  that  houses,  with  eight  rooms  and  garden, 
averaged  7  francs  per  week,  and  that  other  workmen's  dwellings 
were  let  at  smaller  rents  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house. 

NAMUR. 

Leaving  Charleroi  on  Mo'uday  evening,  v.e  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Namur.  There  are  some  large  engine  sheds  at  this  place 
belonging  to  the  State  Railways.  There  are  also  coal  mines  in 
the  outlying  districts.  As  we  only  stayed  here  for  the  night  we 
had  not  much  time  to  make  inquiries,  but  in  looking  round  the 
shops  we  found  that  food  and  clothing  are  very  reasonable,  as 
instance  the  prices  noted  :  — 

Pure  lard  ...  ...         ...  lOd.  per  lb.  of  17^-  ozs. 

Home-fed  bacon  ...         ...  9-|d.  ,,  ,, 

Apricots  ...  ...  ...  7|^d.  for  1  large  tin. 

One  loaf  of  best  white  bread  ...  3|d.  for  2  lbs. 

Home-fed  salted  pork  ...  ...  6d.  per  lb. 

Best  cuts  of  beef,  in  winter  ...  8d.  per  lb.     ■ 

,,  ,,  in  summer  ...  lOd. — lid.  per  lb. 

Horse  beef   '      ...         ...         ...  4d. — 8d.  per  lb. 

Bowler  hats      ...  ...  ...  3s.  4d.  each  (price  varies). 

Trilby  hats  (felt)  4s.  7d. 

Caps        ...         ...         ...         ...  Is.  b^d.  ,,  ,, 

VERVIERS. 

This  place  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  districts  in 
Belgium,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Avoollen  trade.  We  were 
informed  that  the  population  is  about  75,000,  and  that  the  trade 
is  very  good,  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  workers  not  employed. 
Some  of  our  party  saw  the  trade  union  officials  here,  and  were 
informed  that  the  workpeople  are  mostly  trade  unionists  (both 
men  and  women).  They  have  their  own  Labour  Hall,  with  cafe 
and  libraries.  The  trade  union  ofiicials  also  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  woollen  goods  they  make  are  sent  to  England,  and 
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when  asked  tlie  reason  they  said  it  was  because  tlie  Belgian 
manufacturers  put  a  commoner  article  on  the  market  to  suit  the 
people's  pocket,  and  that  they  fixed  the  wool  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  with  sometimes  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  of  cotton, 
thereby  being  able  to  put  a  cheaper  article  on  the  market. 

According  to  the  trade  union  officials'  statements  there  can 
be  no  destitution  amongst  the  workers  of  this  town,  as  when 
they  are  out  of  work  they  get  union  pay,  or  else  are,  assisted  by 
the  State. 

Inhere  are  52  mills  in  this  district,  and  10  of  them  are 
running  night  and  day. 

Very  few  people  are  in  the  workhouse.  At  this  place  we 
again  found  that  food,  clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries  are  ts 
cheap  as  in  England,  and  we  saw  no  signs  of  poverty. 

1  noted  the  following  prices  :  — 

White  shirts  (linen)  with  collars    ...  ...     4s.  2d. 

White  linen  collars  ...         ...         ...         ...  6^d. 

In  summing  up  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  of 
Belgium  generally  as  we  found  them,  I  may  say  that  in  my 
opinion  whoever  the  man  is  that  says  the  Belgian  people  are 
living  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  degradation  he  is  knowingly 
telling  an  absolute  and  abominable  lie.  Horseflesh  is  eaten  here 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  ate  some  myself,  and  could  find  no  fault 
with  it.  But  horseflesh  is  not  eaten  because  the  price  of  cow  beef 
is  any  higher  than  it  is  here,  but  because  the  people  prefer  it. 
A  foreman  moulder  at  Charleroi  said  that  he  was  not  going  to 
give  7d.  and  8d.  per  lb.,  and  up  to  lid.  per  lb.,  when  he  could 
get  the  other  cheaper.  In  his  opinion  it  is  more  nourishing, 
although  only  costing  him  4d.  to'  6d.  per  lb.  There  is  ano'th-n- 
point  to  be  considered  abo'ut  the  beef  question — viz.,  that  the 
Grovernment  officials  examine  all  meat,  and  stamp  it  with  the 
Government  stamp  as  being  fit  for  human  food  before  a  shop- 
keeper is  allowed  to  expose  it  for  sale.  Under  these  precautions 
taken  by  the  Belgian  Government  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  offal  (if  any)  is  transhipped  back  to  England  made  up 
as  brawn  or  tinned  meats.  The  people  of  this  country  can  buy 
Colonial  meat  far  cheaper  than  the  Belgian  or  German  people 
can  buy  horseflesh,  as  no  frozen  meat  is  allowed,  as  far  as  I 
understand,  to  be  imported  in  these  countries. 

As  far  as  I  could  ascertain  there  is  no  black  bread  eaten  in 
Belgium,  but  the  bread  they  eat  is  made  from  wheat  and  rye. 

Clothes,  boots,  and  hats  are  about  the  same  prices  as  here. 
We  found  that  rents  are  lower  than  in  England  generally;  also 
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that  food  is  equally  as  cheap  (excluding  horseflesh),  that  hoots, 
clothes,  and  other  necessaries  are  about  the  same  price  as  in 
England, 

With  regard  to  hours  of  Avork  and  rates  of  wages  I  should 
say  that  the  hours  are  rather  longer  in  Belgium  than  here,  and 
also  that  the  skilled  workmen  is  paid  less.  This  state  of  affairs 
gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Belgian  contractor,  and 
enables  him  to  secure  contracts  in  open  competition  against 
British  contractors. 

The  people  of  Belgium  are  an  extremely  fine  people,  due, 
I  should  say,  to  their  military  training.  They  are  civil  and 
courteous,  and  we  never  saw  a  single  destitute  case,  nor  a 
badly  fed  or  badly  clothed  child  in  all  the  places  we  visited,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  went  particularly  to  the  working-class 
dwellings  in  every  town  or  city  we  visited. 

As  regards  the  houses,  they  are  mostly  tenement  or  flats 
similar  to  those  in  the  Newcastle  district^  and  whether  there  is 
plenty  of  ground  available  or  not  they  generally  build  tenement 
houses.  The  worki^eople's  dwelliugfi  are  not  dilapidated  looking 
If  you  can  afford  to  pay,  you  can  have  a  better  suite  of  rooms, 
just  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  visited  the  large  industrial  cities, 
and  from  what  I  personally  saw  and  heard,  the  condition  of  the 
working  people,  especially  the  labouring  classes,  is  better  tTian 
the  co'udition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England. 

COLOGNE. 

While  travelling  to  Cologne,  I  noticed  a  very  cheap  method 
of  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  blast  furnaces,  by 
aerial  trolleys,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  railway  carriage  and 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production. 

As  we  did  not  arrive  at  Cologne  till  evening,  we  had  not 
much  time  to  look  round,  but  I  made  a  tour  of  the  shops,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  see  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  are  as  cheap 
as  in  this  country. 

ELBERFELD. 

Elberfeld  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population 
of  about  140,000  people,  engaged  in  various  trades.  I  was  one 
of  the  party  that  visited  Messrs.  Gustav  Krenzler's  Machinery 
Works.  The  manager  was  very  obliging,  and  we  were  shown 
over  the  place.  The  firm  is  chiefly  engaged  in  making  lace 
machinery.     Some  of  the  machines  we  saw  were  for  exportation 
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to  England.  "We  were  told  tliat  at  this  place  fitters'  wages 
average  Ts.,  8s.,  and  9s.  per/day,  svorking  piece-work,  and  good 
men  could  make  more.  Hours  of  work  were  10  per  day,  and 
seven  on  Saturday;  total,  57  hours  ])er  week. 

In  the  afternoon  I  joined  the  party  whick  went  to  see  the 
workmen's  dwellings.  The  people  in  this  town  mostly  live  in 
tenements  about  five  storeys  high.  These  are  let  off  in  rooms 
that  vary  in  price  'according  to  the  situation.  For  the  ground 
floor  the  rent  is  higher  than  the  upper  storeys.  We  were  in- 
formed by  a  woman  whose  familj^  liA'es  on  the  ground  floor  that 
the  rent  is  £15  per  year.  She  had,  for  three  rooms,  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  house.  People  earning  about  20s.  a  week  generally 
had  two  rooms  at  6s.  a  week. 

We  went  through  the  very  lowest  quarters,  and  I  am 
])leased  to  say  that  we  did  not  see  any  real  signs  of  destitution. 
The  children  were  very  clean  and  comfortably  dressed,  and 
appeared  to'  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
see  any  child  who  was  ragged  or  ill-fed. 

Another  section  of  the  party  visited  a  foundry  here,  and 
reported  that  the  condition  of  the  workmen  emploved  was  fairly 
good.  Moulders  in  this  firm  were  working  54^  hours  per  week,, 
and  earn  6s.  to  9s.  per  day. 

I  did  not  notice  any  lo^afers  walking  about  the  iplace,  and 
everything  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  trams,  a  canal  passes  through,  and 
there  is  also  an  electrical  aerial  tramway  system  between 
Elberfeld  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Barmen — another  large 
place  of  about  160,000  population. 

As  we  were  walking  round,  we  saw  some  men  engagecl  in 
building  houses,  and  they  told  us  that  plasterers  earn  40s.  per 
week;  joiners,  35s.  per  week;  plumbers,  25s.  per  week.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  prices  which  we  were  informed  are  paid : 
Eggs,  id.  each;  butter,  lOd.  per  lb.  of  17|  ozs.;  haricot  beans, 
l|d.  to  2d.  per  \K;  currants,  3d.  per  lb.;  raisins,  4|d.  per  lb.; 
prunes,  l^d.  to  3^d.  per  lb.;  sugar  (granulated),  l|d.  per  lb.; 
sugar  (loaf),  2d.  to  2^(\.;  1  lb.  pot  of  jam,  4d.  5d.,  and  6d, 

ESSEN. 

Essen  is  a  very  large  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
330,000  people.  It  is  the  largest  engineering  district  in 
Germany.  Krupp's  famous  w-orks  are  situated  here,  and 
extend  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  nearly  a  mile.     At  these 
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works  we  were  informed  tliat  over  23,000  men  and  boys  are 
employed.  W©  were  not  able  to  visit  the  works  as  some  of^ 
Kriipp's  workpeople  fro^m  anotker  town  were  visiting  tkem  tkat 
day. 

We  visited  a  Labour  Bureau  and  restaurant  combined.  A 
party  of  ten'  were  alloAvcd  to  inspect  tlie  premises,  and  found 
that  a  workman  could  have  a  night's  lodging  from  3d.  to  Is. 
The  beds  were  scrupulously  clean.  Cheap  food  was  also  supplied 
at  this  place,  and  I  got  my  dinner  here  at  a  cost  of  4d.  There 
Avere  at  least  200  workmen  dining  at  this  place  at  the  same  time 
as  myself.  I  understand  the  place  is  helped  financially  by  any 
surplus  profits  over  four  per  cent,  that  are  made  by  the  hotel 
at  which  we  were  staying.  It  is  a  very  cheap  and  convenient 
place  for  any  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  town  to  get 
meals  at.  We  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  dwelling  houses  of 
Krupp's  workpeople.  They  live,  as  a  rule,  in  tenements.  Each 
'block  is  surro'Unded  by  a  piece  of  garden,  and  thej^  are  all  built 
in  a  very  pleasant  position  and  away  from  the  works.  We  did 
not  get  the  exact  rents  of  these  hou,ses,  but  were  told  that  £15 
per  year  was  the  average  rent  for  three  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  but,  living  higher  up,  rents  were  cheaper.  There  are 
also  some  houses  that  are  not  tenements  and  a  woman  who  lived 
in  one  of  these  (detached)  said  she  paid  16s.  per  month  and  the 
houses  had  three  rooms.  Another  woman  said  she  paid  6s.  per 
week;  her  house  had  five  rooms,  and  they  both  had  a  good  piece 
of  garden. 

There  is  a  very  good  feature  about  Krupp's  Company,  aiid 
that  is,  when  any  of  their  workmen  have  been  in  their  employ 
for  20  years  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40  per  cent,  of 
their  wages,  and  their  pension  increases'  at  the  rate  of  1^  per 
cent,  for  every  year  they  work  above  20.  Krupp's  also  provfde 
Avhat  are  called  pensioner's  cottages,  and  when  a  man  retires 
from  work  he  and  his  wife  are  allowed  by  the  firm  to  live  rent 
free  in  one  of  these  cottag'es  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
These  cottages  are  beautifully  situated  and  all  have  a  piece  of 
garden.  One  old  man  we  spoke  to  said  his  pension 
was  16s.  per  week.  There  is  a  bakehouse  situated  amongst 
these  cottages,  and  when  we  got  up  to  it,  a  boy  was  just-commg 
out  with  some  loaves  of  bread.  We  stopped  the  boy  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  had  paid  for  the  loaf,  and  the  price  Avas 
nearly  Td.  in  English  money.  The  baker,  happening  to  look 
out  of  the  windoAv  to  see  Avhat  was  going  on,  we  got  him  to 
weigh  it.  Now,  this  loaf  weighed  over  4  lbs.,  and  the  cost  ran 
;-nt  at  li^d.  per  lb.  The  bread  was  made  from  wheat  :^nd  rve, 
•nid  was!  ike  the  kind  eaten  by  the  working  class, 
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Another  party  visited  tlie  Municipal  Latour  Bureau,  and 
we  were  told  that  last  month  (March)  1,789  persons  (men  and 
boys)  applied  for  work,  and  out  of  that  number  624  were  found 
em])lovment.  They  also  stated  that  the  average  time  a  person  is 
out  of  work  after  applying  for  a  job  is  one  week. 

One  of  our  party  met  a  man  who  works  in  Krupp's  as  a  gun 
tester.  He  said  his  wages  are  £3  2s.  6d.  per  week.  This 
Essen  man  also  says  that  every  German  male  subject  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  twenty  years  must  join  the  German  army  aud 
serve  two  years.  While  serving  in  the  army  as  a  private  he 
receives  6s.  per  month.  If  he  joins  the  navy  he  gets  10s.  a 
month.  When  the  men's  training  is  over  Krupp's  firm  take 
them  back  to  work. 

We  were  informed  at  Essen  that  the  following  prices  are 
paid: — ^TS^heat  and  rye  bread,  l^d.  per  lb.;  beef,  7^d.  per  lb.; 
colfee.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.;  bacon,  8d.  per  lb.;  pork,  7|d.  per  lb.; 
veal,  7d.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  7d.  per  doz.  ;  Limburger  cheese,  5^d. 
per  lb. 

BERLIN. 

During  the  journey  to  Berlin  I  believe  we  travelled  through 
200  miles  of  highly  cultivated  ground.  We  also  passed  what 
are  termed  the  Westphalian  coalfields.  There  were  also  many 
miles  of  forest  that  w©  passed  through.  A  large  number  of 
fir  trees  were  being  grown,  such  as  are  used  for  scaffold-poles, 
ladders,  pit  props,  etc. 

Berlin  is  a  splendid  city,  with  good  wide  streets,  well  kept 
and  clean.     The  jDopulation  we  are  told  is  over  3,000,000. 

I  visited  a  kind  of  hospital  and  workhouse  combined.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  management  of  this  institu- 
tion and  our  English  system.  In  my  opinion  the  methods  they 
adopt  are  in  some  cases  preferable  to  ours.  In  the  first  place, 
old  people  Avho  are  poor  and  have  been  in  prison  are  kept  here 
as  inmates,  instead  of  turning  them  adrift  on  the  streets  to  get 
a  living  as  best  they  can.  Secondly,  the  place  is  used  prac- 
tically as  a  casual  or  temporary  home  for  poor  people  who 
are  out  of  employment,  and  the  methods  they  adopt  are  as 
follows  :  When  a  man  is  out  of  work  he  need  not  let  all  his 
ready  money  go,  but  can  apply  to  the  authorities  for  permission 
to  enter  Ihe  institution.  He  can  bring  in  his  wife  and  family 
with  him.  Thev  will  store  his  furniture  for  him  until  he  is  able 
to  start  his  home  again.  He  is  not  put  to  any  task  to  pay  his 
board  and  lodging,  but  in  Ihe  mornings  he  is  given  his  breakfast 
and  sent  out  to  seek  work.    His  Avjfe  and  children  stay  iri  tjie 
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home.  The  authorities  allow  the  man  this  privilege  at  least 
four  weeks,  and  they  have  power  to  extend  the  time,  if  they 
think  the  case  is  deserving.  If  the  man  is  a  loafer  or  lazy,  and 
vvill  not  work,  he  is  handed  over  to  the  workhouse  authorities, 
is  kept  there  and  comipelled  to  work  for  his  keep. 

During  the  time  we  were  in  this  institution  the  men  were 
getting  ready  for  dinner,  and  we  saw  the  splendid  arrangements 
for  cooking,  etc.,  and  the  kind  of  food.  They  are  fairly  well 
fed.  We  asked  to  see  the  bread  that  was  given  to  the  inmates, 
and  what  we  saw,  both  in  the  dining-room  and  the  master's 
room,  Avas  7iot  blach  bread,  but  wheat  and  rye  bread,  the  same 
kind  as  I  have  described  before.  This  institution  is  a,  very 
up-to-date  affair,  and  is  under  municipal  management. 

We  also  called  at  a  restaurant  that  is  run  on  cheap 
lines  for  the  benefit  of  workpeople.  They  provide  food, 
etc.,  at  veiy  reasonable  prices,  including — dinner,  meat  and 
potatoes,  3d. ;  coffee,  etc.,  -^-d.  per  cup.  Also  other  kinds  of 
food  equally  as  cheap.  I  understand  that  the  place  is  helped 
financially  by  charitable  people. 

Another  section  of  our  party  visited  the  Labour  Bureau, 
and  were  given  the  returns  of  the  state  of  Trade  Unions  of  Grer- 
niany  for  the  year  ending  December,  1909.  There  are  1,387,141 
men  and  94,098  women  Trade  Unionists  in  Grermany.  There 
were  out  of  work  for  the  three  months  ending  December,  1909, 
33,523  men  and  1,399  women,  or  equal  to  2.61  per  cent.  When 
we  compare  the  2.61  per  cent,  of  out  of  work  amongst  the 
German  Trade  Unionists  with  over  7  per  cent,  amongst  British 
Trade  Unionists,  we  must  conclude  that  the  German  people  are 
more  regularly  employed  than  the  British  Trade  Unionists. 

STATE    INSURANCE. 

Another  interesting  piece  of  information  was  received — 
namely,  that  all  Avorkpeople  have  to  insure  against  accidents, 
sickness,  old  age,  and  incapacity. 

Workpeople  pay  for  sickness,  two-thirds  ;  employers,  one- 
third.  Workpeople  pay  for  old  age  and  incapacity,  half  ; 
employers,  half.     For  accidents  the  employers  pay  all. 

Workpeople  on  reaching  t^ie  age  of  70  are  entitled  to  old- 
age  pensions,  but  if  not  able  to  f  ollovr  their  employment  through 
accident  they  are  entitled  to  pensions  at  once.  Whatever 
pension  a  person  is  entitled  to  the  Government  adds  50s.  per 
year.  There  are  five  scales  of  pensions  paid,  and  they  are 
^.ccording  to  the  rate  of  contribution?, 
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PLAUEN. 

Plauen  is  a  large  towu  with  a  population  of  116,000.  The 
people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lace  trade,  and  at  the  present 
time  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  were  told  at  the 
Labour  Bureau  that  during  March,  1910,  450  men  and  74 
women  applied  for  jobs,  out  of  which  number  work  was  found 
for  330  men  and  71  women.  There  is  practically  no  unemploy- 
ment in  this  town,  we  were  told  at  the  Labour  Bureau. 

Tlie  deputation  enquired  if  there  were  any  pawn  shops  in 
Plauen,  and  were  told  that  there  were  none.  But  if  a  person  is 
out  of  work  and  has  a  chance  of  getting  a  job,  say  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  shopkeepers  would  let  him  have  credit.  If  a  man 
had  no  chance  of  work  he  would  be  relieved  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

We  were  also  told  that  22  vears  ago  Plauen  had  a  population 
of  16,000,  to-day  it  has  116,000.  Provisions  and  other 
necessaries  were  about  the  same  in  price  as  in  other  towns.  This 
also  applies  to  clothes  and  boots. 

HANOVER. 

We  had  -not  sufficient  time  to  do  much  here,  but  on  looking 
round  the  shops,  we  found  that  the  prices  of  goods  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  other  places.  Some  of  the  following 
articles  were  marked  in  the  shop  windows :  — 

Fresh  eggs,  guaranteed,  16  for  Is.;  fresh  eggs,.  9  for  6d.; 
eggs  similar  to  Danish,  20  for  Is. ;  schwartz  or  brown  bread, 
l|d.  per  lb. ;  white  bread,  l^d.  to  2d.  per  lb. ;  black  bread 
(pumj^ernickel),  2d.  to  3d.  jser  lb.;  very  dark  brown  bread, 
l|d.  per  lb. 

In  giving  my  impressions,  I  must  say  that  not  a  single  case 
of  destitution  was  seen  in  Germany  or  Belgium  by  any  of  the 
deputation  during  the  ten  days  we  spent  there.  I  also  think 
the  Germans  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  us,  especially  in  agri- 
culture, education  and  social  laws.  The  German  people  have 
a  Yerj  smart  appearance,  both  in  the  workshop  and  when  walk- 
ing in  the  street.  '  J\o  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  military  training 
they  are  compelled  to  have  when  they  are  young  men. 

There  is  another  feature  that  was  very  much  noticed,  viz., 
the  absence  of  any  English  goods  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
German  sliopkeepers,  whilst  we  in  England  have  our  shops  full 
of  German  and  other  foreign  made  articles.  The  German 
people  have  found  a  vvay  of  selliug  the  goods  they  make  them- 
selves to  their  own  people,  and  that  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  you 
cai)  buy  in  England,  although  our  markets  are  supposed  1(i  'n  • 
I'ree, 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Germany  is 
prosperous.  She  has  not  anj^ihing  like  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  we  have  here.  She  is  extending  and  making  new 
railways,  enlarging  her  railway  stations,  and  building  up  new 
factories  and  workshops  in  all  the  directions  in  which  we 
travelled.     That  tO'  my  mind  is  a  healthy  sign  of  prosperity. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

Black  bread  is  a  luxury  and  takes  the  place  of  biscuits,  as  we 
used  it  at  our  dinner  tables  as  dessert.  The  bread  that  the 
German  workman  and  his  family  live  on  is  made  from  wheat 
and  rye,  and  they  eat  it  because  they  prefer  it,  and  consider  it 
more  wholesome  than  O'Ur  wheaten  bread. 

HORSEFLESH 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Germany  as  Belgium,  viz.,  that 
the  ])eople  can  buy  cow  beef  as  cheap  in  Germany  as  we  can  in 
England.  Also  that  under  the  strict  conditions  of  inspection 
of  all  meat  by  the  German  Government,  the  German  people  are 
certain  of  getting  good  wholesome  meat. 

RENTS. 

The  houses  are  mostly  tenement  houses,  about  five  stories 
high,  and  from  what  I  could  learn  from  people  who  lived  in 
English  towns  under  similar  conditions^,  the  rents  are  no  higher 
than  in  England. 

COST    OF    LIVING. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  excessive  cost  of 
living  in  Germany  during  the  past  few  months.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Gennan  people  can  buy  their  food  and 
other  necessaries  (excluding  horseflesh)  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  Darlington.  Cow  beef  is  no  dearer 
than  here.  The  German  people  can  also  buy  their  clothes, 
boots',  etc.,  equally  as  cheap  as  we  can,  provided  they  buy  the 
German  made  goods. 

WORK    AND    WAGES. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  my  opinion  is  the  absence  of 
unemployment  in  Germany  compared  with  this  country. 
Broadly  speaking,  I  think  the  unskilled  workman  is  better  off 
in  Germany  than  here.  The  skilled  workman  is  not  so  well  off, 
as  he  has  to  work  for  less  wages  and  longer  hours,  biit  he  is 
more  regularly  employed.  This  also  applies  tO'  Belgium.  This 
state  of  affairs  handicaps  the  British  workman  and  employer 
to  a  very  great  extent  when  the  respective  firms  come  into  an 
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open  market.  Tlie  German  manufacturer  can  ahvaySj  in  my 
opinion,  undersell  the  British  manufacturer,  as  lie  can  get  liis 
■work  done  cheaper.  He  also  has  the  advantage  of  his  Govern- 
ment securing  to  him  the  home  market,  and  until  this  system 
of  unfair  competition  is  removed  by  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal 
laws,  I  do  not  see  how  trade  can  improve  here  to  any  extent. 
As  it  stands  at  present  we  have  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages, 
but  we  have  not  any  work.  The  German  people  have  the  work 
and  the  wages,  and  we  have  the  workhouses  and  the  stoneyards. 

C.  H.  Beesley. 
Geneva  Cottage, 

Darlington. 


Report    by    GEORGE    HAW. 

I  left  all  political  opinions  behind  when  I  left  Darlington, 
and  can  honestly  say  I  went  with  a  clear,  open  mind  and  the 
intention  to  report  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  I  can  substantiate 
the  statements  here  made. 

ANTWERP. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp,  which  is  a  seaport  town,  and  all 
seemed  to  me  quite  English.  It  seems  a  busy  place,  and  I  was 
surprised  with  the  evidences  of  progress  I  saw^  Our  next 
journey  was  to  Brussels  and  then  to  Charleroi,  Namur,  and 
Ycrviers,  which  was  our  last  stopping  place  in  Belgium. 
])uring  our  journeying  1  exainined,  along, with  other  members 
of  the  deputation,  the  cost  of  clothing,  foodstulfs,  the  working- 
men's  houses  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  people.  I 
never  saw  any  workmen  standing  idle  about  the  streets  or 
A\orks,  and  I  never  saw  a  child  with  bad  shoes  or  clothes  on. 
While  the  places  were  not  always  ideal,  I  saw  nothing  like 
the  poverty  I  was  led  to  believe  existed  in  Belgium,  and  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  compare  favourably  with  our 
prices  at  home.  I  had  a  talk  with  several  Belgians,  who 
could  speak  English,  and  in  conversation  I  asked,  "  Why  do 
you  have  the  tarift's  on  imported  goods  instead  of  letting  them 
come  in  free,  the  same  as  l^ngland  does?  "  They  said  :  "  It 
we  did  that  Germany  would  Hood  our  markets  willi  their  goods 
and  then  close  down  our  factories."  They  also  remarked 
there  was  plenty  of  work  for  those  M'ho  will  work. 


BERLIN. 


The  Central  Labour  Exchange  (Female  Department) 
Unemployed  Women. 


BERLIN. 


The  Central  Labour  Exchange.     Baths  for  which  the  charge  is 
5  pfennigs  (about  \<i.)  including  soap  and  towel, 


CHEMNITZ. 


Reinecker's  Works,   1891  ;    removal  to  new  premises. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Reinecker's   Engineering  Works  in    1908. 
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COLOGNE. 

Our  next  journey  was  to  Cologne.  You  can  very  soon  see 
the  difference  between  the  Germans  and  Belgians.  The 
Germans  are  a  more  business-like  people  and  a  fine,  strong,, 
healthy  race.     The  workmen's  dwellings  were  very  clean. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

At  Elberfeld  I  examined  the  workmen's  dwellings,  let  at 
300  marks  per  year  (£1^)  clear.  The  foodstuffs  and  clothing, 
of  very  good  quality,  were  as  cheap  as  in  England.  The  chi^f 
manufacture  is  textiles.  The  population  has  doubled  since 
1880  and  the  town  is  very  prosperous.  We  saw  some  very 
fine  butchers'  shops  and  everything  was  particularly  clean  in 
the  shops.  We  visited  an  engineering  works.  The  men 
worked  10  hours  per  day  and  4^  hours  on  Saturdays  and  earn 
wages  equal  to  ours. 

ESSEN. 

Essen  has  a  population  estimated  at  330,000.  We  were 
refused  admission  to  Krupps'  works.  Part  of  the  company 
dined  at  the  Labour  Exchange.  I  went  with  party  to  see 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  found  them  far  superior  to  our 
dwellings  in  large  iron  districts.  This  town  is  very  clean 
considering  the  nature  of  its  industries  and  looks  to  be  very 
prosperous.  Food  was  quite  as  cheap  as  home  prices.  Works 
are  extending  and  new  dwellings  are  being  put  up. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin's  population  is  about  3,000,000.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  about  100,000 
people  engaged  in  the  clothing  trades,  and  50,000  in  wood- 
cutting, etc.,  and  over  250,000  people  engaged  in  buildings, 
engineering,  printing,  metal  working,  etc.  Travelling 
facilities  are  very  cheap.  The  bakeries  are  extra  clean,  and 
you  do  not  see  any  beggars  or  people  poorly  clad.  The  children 
seem  well  cared  for  and  well  clothed.  I  had  a  talk  with  a 
German  shopkeeper,  who  had  been  several  times  to  London, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  horseflesh  and  black  bread,  as  we  were  told  it  was  used  con- 
siderably by  the  workpeople.  He  said  if  every  civilised  country 
was  as  careful  about  food  as  Germany  was  the  people  would  take 
no  harm.  He  also  said  "  you  do  not  see  the  sights  iu  our  (*,ountry 
that  I  have  seen  on  your  Thames  Embankment,  and  your  ill- 
clad  people  crouching  on  seats  and  wall  to  sleep."  I^ood  and 
clothes  are  as  cheap  here  as  at  home. 

8 
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PLAUEN. 

The  town  of  Plauen  has  a  population  of  about  116,000,  and 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing.  We  examined  the  workmen's 
houses,  and  found  them  nice  and  clean.  There  were  only  16,000 
inhabitants  22  years  ago^  and  11  manufacturing  works.  Now 
there  are  about  400  manufacturing  firms,  and  a  good  demand 
for  labour.  A  large  number  of  Englishmen  have  come  here 
from  our  cotton  centres.  Mr.  J.  J.  Schneider  told  us  that  if  we 
adopted  a  tariff  he  would  build  his  works  in  England,  as  he  did 
a  larffe  trade  Avith  us.  We  saw  no  men  standing  idle  about  the 
streets  and  works  as  at  home. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

My  impression  of  Germany  is  that  it  is  a  most  prosperous 
country,  well  educated,  and  with  a  great  future  before  it.  On 
evei*3'  side  you  can  see  large  extensions  of  works  proceeding, 
and  new  works  and  industries  springing  up. 

I  visited  several  large  schools  in  woi  king-class  districts,  and 
saw  the  children  going  to  or  leaving  school,  and  I  never  saw  a 
child  without  good  clothes  and  boots.  In  Plauen  I  saw  the 
teachers  taking  the  children  out  for  an  object  lesson  in  the 
parks.  Tliey  were  all  eating  their  lunch,  and  not  one  was  eating 
black  bread;  some  had  white,  and  some  rye  bread. 

I  am  confident  of  this— that  we  have  more  out  of  work  and 
for  longer  periods  here  than  Germany  has,  and  that  the  state- 
ments made  on  public  platforms  by  Free  Traders  are  nothing 
more  than  election  rubbish.  They  may  be  able  to  take  a  party 
to  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  and  show  them  some  poor  quarters 
there,  but  these  are  large  seaport  towns,  which,  like  ours,  get  a 
good  number  of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  but  if  they  take  them 
inland  to  see  the  German  people,  with  their  fine,  clean  towns, 
clean  shops,  and  clean  dwellings,  and  prosperous  places  of  busi- 
ness, I  am  sure  they  will  come  back  with  the  same  impressions 
as  I  have  got  if  they  go  with  open  minds. 

George  Haw. 
54,  Salisbury  Terrace,  Darlington. 


Report    by    F.    CLARKE. 

I  think  the  social  conditions  in  Germany  are  much  better 
than  in  England.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  working 
man  in  Berlin,  with  or  without  a  family,  through  no  fault  of 
his  he  may  be  out  of  employment.     If  by  going  to  the  Labour 
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Bureau  or  Exchange  lie  still  finds  he  cannot  get  employment, 
lie  may  go  to  a  free  asylum,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
(a)  Asylum  for  families;  (b)  Night  asylum;  (c)  Hospital  station. 
He  takes  his  family  to  this  free  asylum,  where  thej  are  well 
cared  for.  He  goes  out  every  day  in  search  of  work,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  there  for  four  weeks.  If  he  cannot  get  work  in 
that  period,  he  is  then  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  another  four 
weeks,  after  which  he  is  watched  by  the  municipality  to  find 
out  whether  he  is  really  industrious.  In  the  workhouse  he  is 
compelled  to  work,  in  the  meantime  the  wife  and  family  are 
well  looked  after.  Should  he  get  work  during  the  eight  weeks, 
he  is  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  home  and  nothing  is  removed, 
and  the  rent  of  his  house  is  paid  all  the  while  he  and  his  family 
are  in  receipt  of  what  we  call  parish  relief.  He  is  not  indebted 
to  the  municipality.  That  is  a  condition  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
ought  to  follow.  Can  you  show  me  anything  more  cutting, 
more  degrading  to  an  Englishman  than,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  when  unfortunate  circumstances  arise  and  he  is  thrown 
out  of  employment,  he  has  to  sell  his  bits  of  furniture,  has  the 
bailiff  in  the  house,  and  is  put  into  the  workhouse?  What  is 
the  outcome  of  all  this  for  him? 

The  condition  of  the  German  people  created  a  good  im- 
pressio'U  on  my  mind.  They  are  a  class  that  look  well,  and  are 
well  fed.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  German  people  to  say  they  eat 
black  bread  and  horseflesh. 

The  Nottingham  contingent  were  desirous  of  seeing  some  of 
the  German  lace  and  hosieiy  factories,  but  only  saw  one — an 
English  firm  of  curtain  manufacturers.  The  building  was 
modem,  and  we  had  evidence  of  the  good  physique  and 
competency  of  the  workmen,  but  what  were  the  wages  for  the 
hours  of  labour  they  put  in  ?  The  Germans  in  all  industries 
work  longer  hours,  they  have  less  wages,  they  live  a  great  deal 
more  plainly  than  the  English,  and  they  desire  no  amount  of 
leisure.  It  is  work  with  them,  and  if  it  suits  them,  let  tEem 
work  under  the  conditions  they  map  out  for  themselves,  but  t 
would  not  suit  the  Englishman,  I  frankly  admit.  They  do  not 
work  hard  like  the  Englishman  in  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Germany ;  they  do  not  rush  work ;  they  work  very  leisurely. 

Tram  conductors,  railwaymen,  and  workers  in  all  kinds  of 
trades  have  their  cigar  or  tobacco,  and  make  their  daily  toil  a 
pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  I  admit  there  is  not  the 
poverty  that  we  have  in  England.  If  there  is  we  had  no  chance 
of  seeing  it,  but  I  saw  no  children  shoeless  or  ill-fed,  no  groups 
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of  men  in  the  streets  idle,  no  touts.  But  what  has  all  this  come 
about  through  ?  In  England  the  influx  of  labour  in  the  large 
centres  is  brought  about  simply  by  the  men  being  driven  from 
the  land  to  the  cities,  and  they  supplant  the  labour  in  the 
industrial  centres.  In  Germany  they  take  the  surplus  labour 
from  the  towns  and  put  it  on  the  land,  and  this  is  a  means  of 
doing  away  with  a  great  deal  of  unemployment.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  afforestation  in  Germany^  and  such  might  be  done 
in  England  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  Germany  is  not  a 
cattle  breeding  country.  The  whole  of  the  land  is  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  cultivation,  and  we  are  a  long  way  behind  them  in 
technical  education.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  it  Protection 
that  has  brought  all  this  about,  or  is  it  a  partial  cause,  and 
what  are  the  contributory  causes  ?  I  am  well  aware  that 
tariffs  have  been  a  hlow  to  the  lace  industry  in  Nottingham,  as 
well  as  hosiery,  and  I  contend  that  if  Germany  or  France  or 
America  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  our  industry,  then  it  bel)Oves 
the  statesmen  who'  are  in  power — never  mind  what  party  it  is — 
to  look  ahead.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  to-day 
it  is  a  fight  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world's  trade, 
and  I  think  Engand  should  hold  her  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

F.  Clarke. 
13,  Bond  Street, 

Nottingham. 


Report   by   JAS.    WALKER. 

The  short  time  allotted  to  me,  along  with  others,  in  which 
to  tour  over  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  does  not  commend  itself 
as  sufficient  to  allow  of  such  necessary  facts  to  be  gathered, 
whereupon  to  frame  a  detailed  report.  Broad  issues  and  general 
impressions  of  the  state  of  that  country  were  alone  procurable, 
coming  under  the  eye  and  escaping  again,  in  our  hurry  from 
town  to -town.  Moreover,  such  impressions  as  were  possible, 
have  been  before  the  world  for  a  long  time.  But  since  I  was  out 
to  look  upon  the  prosperity — or  seeming  prosperity — 'of  that 
nation,  and  to  endeavour  to  study  on  the  spot  the  condition 
of  things  which  conduced  to  this  prosperity,  I  found  that  there 
are  various,  one  might  almost  say  numerous,  conditions  con- 
verging to  the  centre  of  the  common  welfare.  The  chief 
difficulties  confronting  me  were — 

1st — 'To  determine  what  was  the  dominant  factor  in  their 
success. 

2nd — How  to  seek  to  apply  this  or  any  other  of  these  factors 
for  our  own  country's  good. 
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This  application,  after  some  thouglit,  I  consider  to  be  an 
impossibility,  excepting  in  cases  to  be  mentioned  later,  from  tbe 
fact  that  we  in  England  have  already  arrived  at  a  far  better 
condition  than  the  Germans  as  a  people,  e.g.,  what  the  German 
Government  has  done  for  its  working-classes  the  English  worker 
has  done  for  himself,  to  a  much  greater  and  better  degree,  seeing 
that  here  in  England  a  man  can  earn  more  than  the  German  can. 
This  makes  the  prosperity  of  the  German  Nation  a  matter  of 
question,  since  undoubtedly  the  only  true  representation  of  a 
nation's  wealth  is  not  only  in  its  savings  banks,  or  yet  in  its 
treasury,  but  in  the  spending  power  of  the  masses,  and  this 
power  being  curtailed  as  regards  the  German  worker,  makes  me 
look  upon  our  own  position  as  one  that  requires  no  applying  of 
fiscal  methods  other  than  those  now  obtaining. 

What  the  German  Government  has  done  for  its  people  may 
be  seen  in  their  State  Insurance,  and  their  system  of  education, 
together  with  the  custody  of  children  to  a  certain  time  in  the 
evening,  most  convenient  for  the  working  woman  to  reclaim  her 
child.  These  things,  no  doubt,  take  the  burden  of  responsibility 
from  the  humbler  classes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  un- 
doubtedly take  away  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  could  not 
well  be  applied  to  our  English  life.  The  further  disability 
which  comes  in  the  train  of  such  measures  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  slender  income  is  made  still  more' slender  by  his  com- 
pulsory payment  toward  this  insurance,  together  with  the 
income  tax,  which  is  imposed  on  ridiculously  low  salaries,  the 
communal  duties,  etc.  Putting  upon  all  these  the  higher  co^it 
of  living  caused  by  tariffs,  the  life  of  a  German  is  not  one  I 
would  like  to  see  introduced  into  my  own  country.  Many,  too, 
are  the  regulations  and  rules  under  which  the  people  live,  and 
this  very  repression  makes  at  first  sight  for  that  look  of  sound- 
ness everywhere  noticeable,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  wages  earned, 
that  much  poverty  exists,  as  Englishmen  with  whom  we  came 
into  contact,  testified;  the  only  difference  between  their  poverty 
and  ours  is  that  theirs  is  not  openly  flaunted  like  ours,  but 
hidden  away  from  the  eye. 

Their  system  of  police  and  poor  laws,  much  more  advanced 
than  ours,  and  working  on  quite  other  lines,  make  for  the  same 
object  of  apparent  comfort.  Their  conscription  with  its  absorp- 
tion yearly  of  a  large  number  of  men  such  as  we  see  loitering 
round  our  street  comers,  all  tend  to  the  one  goal  of  a  prosperous 
outward  appearence,  and  force  the  visitor  to  think  that  here  in 
Germany  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  does  not  exist. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  measures  tending  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  as  apart  from  the  working  classes, 
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except  those  directly  profiting  thereby,  there  are  some  we  would 
do  well  to  copy.  When  we  consider  the  34,000,000  acres  put 
under  afforestation  by  the  State,  or  the  impetus  given  to  agri- 
culture by  the  same  authority,  we  see  a  state  of  things,  which 
did  they  but  obtain  in  England,  would  sensibly  diminish  unem- 
ployment and  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  to  buy 
from  foreign  countries  what  we  could  well  grow  ourselves. 

The  State  control  of  railways  is  also  a  matter  not  to  be 
negligently  thought  of.  The  revenue  accruing  from  such  a 
source  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  large  one,  and  used  by  the  State 
of  Germany  in  such  form  as  seems  best,  becomes  a  valuable 
national  asset.  Were  such  measures  as  these  recognised  and 
given  effect  to  in  England,  those  who  visited  our  shores  would 
give  the  same  mead  of  praise  to  a  Free  Trade  country  as  we 
were  bound  to  accord  to  a  Protectionist  one.  From  the  fore- 
going impressions  it  will  be  gathered  that  in  my  mind  the 
question  of  tariffs  does  not  loom  so  large  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  is  subordinated  to  a 
number  of  social  causes  tending  to  the  general  good. 

Jas.  Walker. 
139a  Dame  Agnes  Street,  Nottingham. 
May  1st,   1910. 


Report    by   J.    FIDLER. 

I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  conditions  in  Germany  were 
bad,  and  that  the  people  ate  horseflesh  and  black  bread;  and 
our  Liberal  Members  at  the  last  election  in  Nottingham  told 
us  the  same  tale.  But,  to  my  sui-^Drise,  I  find  that  it  is  not  so, 
for  there  is  not  so  much  horseflesh  sold  in  Germany  as  is  seen  in 
London,  for  in  one  street  in  London  I  saw  more  in  half  an  hour 
than  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  in  Germany.  From  what 
I  have  seen  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  we  visited  I  am  sure  the 
people  look  better  and  more  contented  than  the  people  of 
England,  are  better  educated,  and  better  looked  after.  They 
don't  work  so  hard,  although  they  work  a  few  hours  longer.  They 
have  good  conditions  in  the  workshops,  and  an  understanding 
with  one  another  and  thejr  employers ;  they  have  a  great 
amount  of  room  in  the  workshops,  and  that  makes  it  healthy  for 
them.  In  all  the  works  we  went  around  they  have  a  place  to 
wash,  and  change  their  clothes,  so  that  when  they  go  home  they 
look  quite  smart.  Then  there  are  the  fine  institutions  which 
are  provided  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  men,  women  and 
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children.  We  found  in  some  places  that  wages  are  lower,  but 
in  some  cases,  for  a  good  artisan,  a  little  higher  wage  is  given, 
up  to  the  standard  rate  of  England.  But  the  living  in  Germany 
is  much  cheaper.  As  regards  what  we  have  heard  about  so 
much  slumdom,  I  must  say  I  never  saw  any.  The  State  makes 
the  people  keep  their  places  clean;  and  they  do,  and  seem  to 
take  a  pride  in  doing  so.  I  think  the  dirtiest  places  we  saw 
were  in  Brussels.  But  even  these  were  vastly  better  than  those 
I  have  seen  in  my  own  city  and  in  London.  Then  another  sur- 
prise to  me  was  the  town  planning,  which,  both  in  Belgium  and 
Germany,  is  far  and  away  in  advance  of  that  in  England. 
Our  guide  never  picked  the  places  for  us,  but  had  guides  to  take 
us  where  we  wanted  to  go.  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the 
way  the  land  is  laid  out  and  cultivated  all  through  Germany, 
and,  also,  the  way  the  women  work  on  the  land.  It  is  an  eye- 
opener  to  see  the  way  they  put  all  the  land  into  use  in  some 
way  or  other;  there  is  very  little  cattle  besides  that  used 
for  working  on  the  land — either  ploughing,  rolling  and  other 
purposes.  With  regard  to  travelling  on  the  railway,  the 
carriages  are  not  so  comfortable  as  in  England.  They  have  a 
fourth-class  fare,  also ;  and  the  electric  cars  are  not  so  good  as 
in  Nottingham.  Then  there  is  another  place  they  call  a  house, 
for  those  men  who  are  unemplo5'ed.  Instead  of  having  to  sell 
their  homes,  they  take  all  their  family  into  this  house,  and  their 
own  home  is  locked  up,  and  they  are  well  cared  for  till  the 
husband  gets  work.  He  is  allowed  to  go  out  every  morning  to 
look  for  work,  not,  as  in  England,  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and 
before  leaving  in  the  morning  have  so  much  work  to  do,  and  the 
day  nearly  over  before  being  able  to  go  and  look  for  work.  I 
think  I  have  given  facts  enough  to  show  that  Germany  is  a  long 
way  in  front  of  us,  and  that  if  England  does  not  wake  up  she 
will  have  to  take  a  bock  seat  compared  with  Germany. — 
I  remain,  yours, 

James    Fidlee. 
50,  Beconsfield  Street, 

Hyson  Green,  Nottingham. 


Report    by   ERNEST    TESTER. 

The  object  of  our  tour  was  to  inquire  into  and  see  for  our- 
selves the  conditions  under  which  the  German  workmen  work 
and  live.  We  had  a  good  chance  of  forming  an  opinion,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  towns  we  visited  and  the  different  fac- 
tories we  went  into.  In  going  over  the  different  factories,  I  found 
the  men  healthy-looking,  smart,  and  very  respectable,  working 
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comfortably,  and  in  most  cases  smoking  whilst  at  work.  Some 
were  making  afternoon  tea,  and  they  appeared  to  have  as  much 
freedom — and,  in  fact,  more — ^than  we  have  at  their  work.  The 
workshops  were  lofty,  had  plenty  of  light,  and  were  very  clean, 
far  diiferent  to  what  I  expected  to  see,  after  the  reports  we 
heard  from  the  Free  Traders.  I  found  out,  in  making  inquiries, 
that  the  German  workmen  have  their  biggest  meal  when  they 
leave  off  at  night — a  custom  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  adopt,  especially  for  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion, 
which,  I  think,  is  caused  by  having  a  hurried  dinner,  and  going 
back  to  work  again  immediately.  Their  hours  of  labour  are 
much  about  the  same  as  ours,  and  wages  in  some  instances 
rather  lower,  but  unskilled  labour  is  better  paid.  As 
regards  unemployment  this  is  another  item  which  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  I  expected  to  find  men  standing  about  at 
street  corners  by  the  dozen,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  information  gained  at  various  Labour  Bureaux  gave  further 
proof  of  the  lack  of  unemployment.  Another  thing  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  is,  touts  at  railway  stations, 
seems  to  be  non-existent  in  Germany.  Another  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  Germany  is  the  extension  of  nearly  all  railway 
stations  and  tracks,  and  the  number  of  new  factories  that  have 
been  recently  built  and  are  building.  What  struck  me  very 
forcibly  was  the  children,  and  I  made  that  one  of  my  special 
objects.  I  think  one  can  judge  very  well  what  the  parents  are 
by  the  appearance  of  their  children.  I  never  saw,  throughout 
the  tour,  a  single  child  without  shoes  or  stockings.  They  looked 
healthy,  well-fed,  very  respectably  clothed,  and  presented  quite 
a  military  appearance  going  to  school,  with  their  little  square 
satchels  strapped  across  their  shoulders. 

The  statement  that  black  bread  and  horseflesh  is  the  food  of 
the  German  people  is  an  entire  fabrication.  I  made  personal 
inquiries  about  it  from  a  German  who  had  travelled  in 
England  and  America,  and  he  said :  "  We  Germans  would  not 
eat  your  bread,  there  is  no  nutriment  in  it,  you  grind  it  all 
away;  ours  is  certainly  a  little  darker,  but  it  is  more  nutri- 
tious." And  the  same  as  to  horseflesh.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  true 
that  horseflesh  is  eaten  by  the  working  man;  it  may  be  eaten  by 
the  very  lowest."  I  think  if  it  were  eaten  generally  we  should 
have  seen  some  signs  of  it,  but  we  looked  for  it  in  vain.  The 
cost  of  living  is  cheaper,  according  to  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
different  shops.  There  is  such  a  wide  range  of  prices  that  every 
pocket  is  catered  for.  Nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  way 
in  which  the  German  workmen  were  misrepresented  by  the  Free 
Trade  party  at  the  last  election.  I  own  I  went  out  a  Tariff 
Reformer,  but  I  came  back  a  stronger  one,  and  I  am  convinced 
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tliat  a  scientific  tariff,  well  thought  out,  will  be  the  means  of 
restoring  us  to  that  position  which  we  once  held — the  workshop 
of  the  world. 

26,  Wyndham  Road,  Ernest   Tester. 

Salisbury. 
April  28th,  1910. 


Report  by    H.    PARSONS. 

I  will  first  of  all  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  actual  working  and  living  of  the  German  worker 
for  myself,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work. 
The  firms  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  gave  me  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  think  they  are  far  beyond  the  average  conditions  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  England.  In  some  places  and 
firms  in  Germany  they  have  to  work  more  hours  per  week 
than  we  do  in  England,  and  in  some  cases  the  wages  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  English  wages,  but  with  it  all  they 
seemed  bright  and  happy.  I  also  visited  myself  some  of  the 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  was  very  much  satisfied  with  them; 
the  living  is  abo'ut  as  cheap  as  in  England.  I  do  feel  this,  that 
my  tour  has  taught  me  that  the  way  Germany  looks  after  its 
poor  is  far  above  what  is  done  in  England.  In  this 
there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  England.  I  also 
noticed  through  my  tour  that  all  ground,  unless  used  for 
building  purposes,  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  blessing  to  many  in  England  to-day.  At  the 
Labour  Exchange,  Essen,  on  arrival  at  10,30  a.m.,  we  were 
told  that  70  persons  had  applied  for  work,  and  40  had  been 
found  jobs  by  ten  o'clock,  and  by  three  o'clock  we  were  told 
that  all  had  got  work.  A  notice  was  posted  in  the  Exchange 
as  follows :  "  Wanted — Painters,  Masons,  Smiths,  Joiners  and 
Plasterers."  Beds  for  the  unemployed  are  provided  from  3d. 
to  6d.  per  night.  Good  dinners,  which  were  tried  by  several 
of  our  party,  can  be  had  at  the  Exchange  for  4d. — enough 
to  satisfy  anyone.  I  tried  my  best  to  find  the  slums  of  Ger- 
many, but  failed  to  find  any. 

Now,  though  a  Free  Trader,  I  am  in  favour  of  many  things 
I  saw  and  heard  for  myself  in  Germany,  but  not  having  had 
the  Tariff  Reform  programme  in  my  hand,  only  knowing  what  I 
do  by  platform  talk,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  often  goes 
for  nothing,  I  do  not  clearly  see  my  way  at  present  to  decide 
fully  for  Tariff  Reform. 

H.  Parsons. 

44,  Hall  Street, 

City  Road,  E.G. 
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Report    by   C.   JAGGAR. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  say — because  tliere  seems  to  be  an 
idea  tkat  we  were  taken  out  only  to  see  certain  tilings  in  a 
certain  way — tliat  we  had  a  free  hand.  Every  opportunity  was 
given  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves,  make  what  inquiries  we 
liked,  and  elicit  any  information  likely  to  be  of  service  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  position  and  conditions  of  the 
workig  men  of  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  working  men  in 
England. 

We  had  full  liberty,  and  full  use  was  made  of  it,  to  scour  the 
towns  or  cities  we  were  in,  to  hunt  for  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, slums,  and  the  various  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering. 
I  solemnlv  assert  there  were  no  slums  to  be  found  such  as  we 
know  them  here.  No  wretched  outcasts  and  beggars  in  the 
streets,  and  unemployment  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  nil. 
Squalor,  wretchedness,  drunkenness,  all  absent.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  found  a  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  people. 

The  factories  visited  were  splendid  buildings — healthy,  well- 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  with  every  convenience  for  the 
workers. 

I  give  no  figures  as  to  wages  or  hours  of  labour,  because 
I  understand  there  were  some  prominent  members  connected 
with  the  trade  unions  and  labour  movement,  who  have  obtained 
official  documents  and  figures  which  I  trust  will  be  published. 
But  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  seemed  very  con- 
tented and  happy  at  their  work,  and  certainly  I  saw  no  sweating. 

Whatever  their  wages,  their  spending  power  is  greater,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  man  who  says  the  German  working 
man  is  worse  off  than  the  English  working  man,  as  things_are 
at  present  in  England,  either  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  is  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood. 

There  is  scarcely  any  unemployment.  Factories  are  being 
built  or  extended,  railway  extension  is  going  on  all  over  the 
place,  and  prosperity  reigns. 

And  what  about  the  black  bread  and  horseflesh  ?  Well,  it  is 
a  wicked  and  a  cruel  lie,  and  an  insult  to  the  working  man  of 
Germany,  to  say  that  he  lives  on  black  bread  and  "  gee-gee." 
He  gets  as  good  meat,  if  not  better,  than  Ave  do,  and  he  eats  rye 
bread  because  he  prefers  it— not  because  he  is  obliged  to.  As  a 
German  workman  said  to'  me,  there  is  more  strength  and  more 
nourishment  in  it  than  the  white  bread,  so  he  eats  it  willingly, 
not  because  he  is  forced  to.  I  honestly  believe  the  ordinary 
German  workman,  so  far  as  we  saw  him  in  the  large  towns, 
lives  better,  is  housed  better,  and  clothed  better,  on  the  whole, 
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tlian  those  in  England.  I  found  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
provisions  quite  as  cheap,  and  in  some  cases  cheaper,  than  in 
England.  I  bought  some  socks  in  Essen,  for  which  I  gave  20, 
45,  and  60  pf.  respectively.  A  Nottingham  man  engaged  in 
the  hosiery  trade  priced  them,  if  bought  in  England,  at  twice 
the  amount  I  gave  for  them.  I  have  those  socks  in  my  posses- 
sion, if  anybody  doubts  my  word. 

I  never  saw  a  child  without  shoes  or  stockings.  All  the 
children  I  saw  had  the  appearance  of  being  healthy,  happy, 
and  well  cared  for.  The  motto  everywhere  we  went  seemed  to 
be  "  Thoroughness." 

With  three  others  I  visited  an  elementary  school  in  Plauen, 
accommodating  1,200  children,  so  the  teachers  said.  We  were 
shown  the  classrooms,  etc.,  and  we  were  all  of  the  opinion  we 
had  no  school  like  it  in  England.  There  was  a  splendid  gym- 
nasium, also  a  bathroom  where  children  who  had  not  the  con- 
venience at  home  could  have  a  bath  free  of  cost  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  School  hours  were  from  7  a.m.  till  2  p.m.,  with  an 
interval  of  twenty  minutes  between  every  two  lessons. 

If,  then,  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  a  highly-protected 
country  like  Germany  the  sooner  we  get  Tariff  Reform  the 
better,  and  with  it,  I  trust,  social  reform. 

I  conclude  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  myself  and  others  to  see  these  things. 

C.  Jaggar. 
44,  Pembroke  Eoad,  Walthamstow,  E., 
April  20th,  1910. 


Report    by    B.    BENN. 

ANTWERP-APRIL  3,   1910, 

All  shops  being  open  and  having  a  couple  of  hours  to  spare 
we  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  look  round  this  town  and 
study  the  prices  of  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  various 
stores.  In  the  large  grocery  and  tea  and  coffee  merchants,  the 
price  of  coffee  varying  from  9d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  tea  Is.  4d.  to 
3s.;  raisins,  currants,  prunes,  etc.,  much  about  the  same  as  in 
London,  sugar  being  dearer,  3^d.  lb.,  but  soap  l^d.  lb.,  and 
white  bread  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  quartern,  pork  and  beef  9d.  lb., 
lamb  Is.,  all  meat  being  fresh,  no  frozen  meat  is  sold  here; 
tobacco  and  cigars  are  very  cheap,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
former  being  obtained  by  me  for  Id. 
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On  inquiry  of  the  officials  here  I  learned  that  dock  labourers 
earn  5^  francs,  or  4s.  7d.  per  day.  Flats  containing  four 
and  five  rooms,  7s.  6d.  per  week.  One  workman  I  spoke  to  said 
he  paid  5s.  lOd.  per  week  for  five  rooms  and  cellar. 

I  noticed  that  boots,  clothes  and  underwear  were  much 
about  the  same  price  as  in  London,  a  good  workman's  shirt 
with  collar  attached  marked  Is.  4|d.  In  one  square  where  the 
cathedral  is  situated  is  a  splendid  flower  market,  and  people 
seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  business.  There  are  many  places 
of  interest  here;  I  went  over  the  "  Plantain  Mazan  Museum  " ; 
among  the  exhibits  being  a  splendid  collection  of  old  furniture, 
pictures  and  books,  furniture  of  the  17th  century,  a  large 
number  of  Rubens,  dating  from  1502,  and  books  of  the  10th 
centuiy  in  excellent  preservation. 

I  also  visited  the  museum  "Van  Audhedem,"  the  exhibits 
being  antiquities  and  implements  of  torture  of  olden  times. 

In  one  part  of  Antwerp  called  the  "Oude  Varrt  Place  "  Old 
Canal  Place,  a  general  market  is  held  on  Fridays,  Saturdays, 
and  till  one  o'clock  on  Sundays,  and  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  and  country  to  sell  their  wares. 

BRUSSELS-APRIL  3. 

Arrived  Brussels,  and  immediately  commenced  a  tour  of 
the  town.  The  first  place  of  interest  visited  was  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  were  told  here  that  Parliament  sits  for  eight  years ; 
every  man  has  a  vote  except  those  who  have  been  committed 
for  felony,  who  lose  all  civil  rights ;  a  man  must  be  25  for  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Deputies  and  28  in  the  Senate.  There  is 
a  beautiful  park  here  called  Leopold  Park,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  the  King's  Palace.  One  is  very  much  struck  by  the  abund- 
ance of  magnificent  buildings  ;  the  Palace  of  Justice,  a  most 
noble  building,  commenced  in  1866  and  not  completed  till 
1883,  contains  200  small  rooms  and  17  large  rooms;  the 
Brussels  town  hall,  built  in  the  15th  and  16th  century,  is  an 
elegant  building,  standing  on  one  side  of  a  large  square ;  a 
general  market  is  held  in  this  square,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  mornings.  My  inijpression  of  Brussels  is  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  healthy  town  with  large  streets  and  squares  and  well- 
built  houses,  all  in  good  condition  and  clean.  All  property  is 
painted  twice  a  year.  The  prices  of  ail  general  articles  are 
about  the  same  as  in  London,  but  rents  are  much  cheaper  ; 
looms  can  be  taken  from  Is.  6d.  per  week.  Tobacco  costs  Is.  lb. 
No  working  man  here  pays  taxes,  no  matter  how  large  his 
house,  landlords  pay  all  taxes ;  no  license  is  required  here  for  a 
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publican,  and  I  rather  admire  the  style  of  drinking  saloons,  tlie 
windows  of  whicli  are  all  plain  glass,  very  spacious,  and  from 
the  outside  one  can  view  all  within ;  people  have  their  refresh- 
ments, and  many  of  these  places  have  a  band  in  the  evening; 
outside  in  fine  weather  are  rows  of  seats,  and  men  with  their 
wives  and  children  enjoy  the  open  air.  I  would  here  mention 
that  in  the  "  Rue  Neuve,"  New  Street,  are  some  of  the  best 
fitted-up  and  decorated  shops  I  have  ever  seen  ;  I  could  com- 
pare none  in  London  with  them.  Yery  little  gas  used  here; 
all  electricity. 

CHARLEROL 

Noted  for  large  engineering  and  glass-blowing  industries. 
The  guide  tried  his  utmost  to  get  permission  for  our  party  to 
visit  one  of  these  factories ;  at  two  we  were  told  that  permission 
must  first  be  obtained  from  the  directors,  one  said  a  week's 
notice  must  be  given,  and  another  said  only  school  children 
were  allowed  to  view  the  works  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  did 
not  think  it  good  policy  to  allow  us  to  go  through  the  works. 
We  ascertained  at  one  of  the  glass-blowing  works,  from  some 
workpeople,  that  they  worked  four-hour  shifts,  and  at  others 
eleven  hours  with  half-an-hour  off  for  dinner  and  tea  respec- 
tively. After  the  eleven  hours  they  do  not  resume  for  24  hours  ; 
this  goes  on  continually  the  whole  year  round,  sickness  only 
excusing  a  man  from  work ;  otherwise  he  would  be  discharged. 
The  wages  are :  glass-blowers  and  first-class  hands,  £3  to  £4 
per  week;  middle-class  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  week;  and 
labourers,  who  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  1^  hours  off 
for  meals,  get  22s.  6d.  per  week. 

There  is  a  splendid  institution  here  called  the  Leopold  Home 
for  Orphans  and  Destitute  Children.  The  children  were  seen 
at  work  here  at  various  trades,  and  when  finished  learning  are 
sent  to  large  firms  for  regular  employment.  Threepence  per 
year  is  charged  on  all  ratepayers  to  keep  up  this  establishment. 

Our  party  were  refused  admission  at  two  engineering  firms, 
but  were  lucky  enough  to  go  through  a  third,  on  the  under- 
standing that  we  took  no  notes  and  asked  no  questions.  This 
•  was  a  large  casting  and  moulding  works,  which  turns  out 
about  70  tons  of  wheels  and  other  parts  for  tramways  per  day, 
a  large  amount  of  which  we  were  told  went  to  England.  We 
found  that  here  moulders  earn  6,  8,  and  10  francs  per 
day  ;  men  work  under  good  conditions  and  privileges, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  for  refreshments  if  needed  ; 
work  11  hours  per  day;  1,100  employed,  when  busy,  1,200. 
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Some  prices  of  food  here  were :  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  9d., 
lOd.  and  Is.  lb.;  bacon,  lOd.;  salt  and  fresh  pork,  6d.;  bread 
from  4d.  per  quartern.  In  the  afternoon  our  guide  was  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  a  large  electrical  en- 
gineering firm,  the  plate  outside  the  firm  bearing  the  following  : 
"  Ateliers  Construction  Electric  de  Charleroi,"  Society 
Anonj'me,  Limited  Co.  Here  1,100  men  and  some  learners  and 
boys  are  employed ;  all  seemed  to  work  under  most  comfortable 
circumstances,  plenty  of  space,  no  high-handed  authority, 
and  all  seemed  happy  and  comfortable  ;  we  were  told  that 
a  lot  of  the  lathes  and  motors  were  the  men's  own  property; 
they  made  all  kinds  of  electric  motors  and  accessories  for 
driving  tramcars,  etc. ;  the  place  was  built  entirely  of  brick  and 
iron  ;  each  man  has  his  own  clothes  cupboard,  made  of  very 
stout  wire ;  a  fire  appeared  to  be  impossible.  Although  there  was 
a  great  number  of  cutting,  planing,  stamping,  pressing,  turn- 
ing and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  they  were  all  Belgian  make 
with  the  exception  of  two,  and  these  were  American;  not  one 
British  made  machine  throughout  the  whole  firm  did  I  notice. 

NAMUR-APRIL  4. 

This  town  is  more  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  and  the 
scenery  around  is  splendid.  In  many  instances  avenues  of 
trees  run  along  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  roads.  The  shops 
are  beautifully  dressed  and  stocked,  and  all  houses  have 
plastered  walls,  and  owners  are  compelled  to  keep  them  clean 
and  have  them  painted  twice  a  year.  In  the  morning  I 
noticed  lots  of  women  and  children  arriving  with  their  produce, 
and  all  seemed  cheerful,  happy,  and  very  sociable.  The  food 
obtained  was  excellent.  Not  much  time  for  inquiries,  but  told 
big  stone  industry  exists  a  little  way  from  the  town. 

VERYIERS-APRIL  5. 

On  arriving  here  I  was  one  of  a  party  to  visit  a  large  boot 
and  shoe  factory,  employing  some  hundreds  of  hands.  We  had 
to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  place,  and  on  arrival  found 
it  was  built  on  a  hill  200  feet  from  the  main  road  beneath.  To 
our  surprise  we  were  refused  admission.  Our  interpreter  went 
and  saw  the  manager,  and  after  a  little  time  came  out  and 
told  us  that  a  notice  should  have  been  sent  on  before. 
He  also  told  us  that  a  little  time  ago  a  representative 
body  of  the  firm  went  over  to  see  the  boot  manufacturing  centre 
of  Northampton,  but  were  refused  admission,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  refusal.  We  also  visited  a 
paper  mills,  but  again  admission  was  refused.    Our  party  were 
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of  opinion  that  the  people  knew  we  were  about  to  bring  about 
Tariff  Reform  in  England,  and  would  not  give  the  least  infor- 
mation regarding  their  methods;  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  they  are  a  shrewd  business  people. 

The  borders  of  his  town  are  most  picturesque,  and  the  people 
seem  most  cheerful  and  happy,  the  chief  industries  being  boots, 
shoes,  paper,  cloth,  and  a  leather  tannery  for  boot  "uppers." 
All  articles  sold  seemed  reasonable  in  price. 

COLOGNE-APRIL  5. 

Arriving  on  German  territory,  one  could  at  once  notice  a 
difference.  All  the  land  is  cultivated,  trees  and  hedges  are 
trimmed,  and  many  persons  grow  their  own  vegetables.  This 
is  a  cathedral  town,  with  an  enormous  railway  station  and 
parcels  office.  All  seemed  busy  and  full  of  life.  There  were  no 
hangers  about  looking  for  a  chance  job,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  London. 

ELBERFELD-APRIL  5. 

Arriving  here,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  enor- 
mous platform,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the 
building  going  on,  making  sidings  for  trucks,  etc.  To  all  appear- 
ance a  tremendous  lot  of  waggons  are  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  goods,  and  we  were  told  that  the  railway  men  and 
guards  receive  good  wages,  and  on  learning  the  figures  the 
railway  employees  accompanying  our  party  quite  agreed.  Brick- 
layers and  plasterers  earn  from  £1  15s.  to  £2  per  week; 
labourers,  25s. 

The  party  visited  the  Gustave  Krenzler  lace  making 
machine  factory.  This  firm  has  a  model  factory,  large  and 
well  lighted.  There  are  warming  and  cooking  stoves,  washing 
basins  for  men's  use  before  leaving  work,  and  men  are  allowed 
to  smoke  at  Avork.  The  men  with  us  from  the  Manchester 
workshops  considered  the  pay  and  conditions  of  work  much 
better  than  at  home.  Men  work  57  hours  per  week ;  fitters  earn 
from  9  to  10  mark,  or  9s.  to  10s.  per  day.  Near  these  works 
we  visited  some  workmen's  dwellings,  and  were  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  that  most  of  these  were  owned  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves. 

This  town  has  an  overhanging  electric  railway.  The  party 
had  a  ride.  It  seemed  to  run  very  smoothly,  and,  being  quite 
safe,  is  used  a  great  deal. 

We  had  a  fine  opportunity  here  of  studying  workmen's  dwel- 
lings.    On  obtaining  permission   we  were  allowed  to  go  over 
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some,  and,  measuring  one  of  tlie  rooms,  found  it  to  be  16  feet  by 
14  feet,  ceilino-  12  feet,  tbe  rent  being  2s.  6d.  per  room; 
papered  walls  and  rather  superior  fancy  painted  ceilings.  One 
block  of  buildings  visited  contained  sets  of  three  rooms,  the 
rents  being  £21  per  annum.  Londoners  would  be  surprised  at 
the  excellence  of  the  dwellings,  and  would  take  them  to  be 
good-class  residences  ;  an  enormous  amount  of  building  is 
going  on  here. 

ESSEN-APRIL    7. 

On  arriving  at  Essen  by  train  I  think  all  Englishmen  would 
look  with  surprise  on  the  number  of  chimney  stacks  that  meet 
their  gaze,  denoting  the  large  number  of  workshops  and  fac- 
tories this  town  must  contain.  It  is  here  that  the  great  Krupp 
gun,  brass  and  iron  foundries  are  situated,  and  our  guide  tried 
for  some  considerable  time  to  obtain  permission  to  go  over  the 
works,  but  without  avail.  The  official  told  him  that  previous 
notice  must  be  given,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
was  only  an  evasive  answer,  and  the  best  way  of  saying  "  No." 

Krupp' s  is  a  tremendous  size,  being  three  and  a  half  miles 
round  the  works,  employing  30,000  hands;  it  is  stated 
that  Krupp's  have  made  Essen  the  beautiful  town  it  is. 

Splendid  provision  is  made  for  Krupp's  employees.  When  a 
man  gets  too  old  to  work  or  health  fails  him,  he  is  pensioned  off 
according  to  the  wages  he  is  earning,  40  per  cent,  being  allowed 
— that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  has  been  earning  £2  per  week  he 
would  receive  16s.  per  week  pension — and  in  addition  to  this 
has  a  free  house  to  live  in  at  the  Krupp  settlement.  This 
latter  our  party  visited,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  see.  Every  house 
has  its  own  piece  of  ground,  and  the  people  can  grow  what  they 
like.  Some  grow  floAvers,  but  most  grow  vegetables  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  settlement  has  its  park,  recreation 
ground,  hospital,  and  convalescent  home.  The  home  is  not 
only  for  the  pensioners,  but  for  all  Krupp's  employes.  I  went 
through  the  convalescent  home,  and  have  never  before  seen  any- 
thing like  it  ;  a  magnificent  building,  everything  in  it  of  the 
latest  improvements,  and  scrupulously  clean,  with  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  one  must  see  it  to 
realise  its  worth. 

There  is  here  what  is  known  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Labour  Bureau.  The  population  of  Essen  and  its  suburbs 
number  300,000  ;  it  is  estimated  that  each  suburb  has  about 
30,000  persons,  and  at  slack  times  the  average  of  unem- 
ployed is  about  60  per  day.  These  generally  stay  in  Essen  at 
the    Labour    Bureau,    who    charge    threepence    per    day    for 
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lodgings,  and  fourpence  for  dinner,  and  if  lie  prefers  a  cheaper 
class  of  living,  lie  can  have  a  large  hasin  of  soup  and  vegetables 
for  one  penny.  They  never  stay  here  long,  as  their  union  send 
word  along,  and  they  thus  obtain  work  quickly. 

I  was  told  that  the  large  hotel  where  I  stayed,  and  which 
is  attached  to  the  Bureau,  subscribes  to  the  cost,  so  that  no 
one  is  ever  without  a  meal;  but  particular  care  is  taken  to 
know  that  the  applicant  is  a  genuine  tradesman  out  of  work. 
No  loafers  need  apply.  To  show  how  they  look  after  their  own 
people,  we  fell  in  with  a  passenger  waiting  outside  the  railway 
station  ;  he  was  a  Russian,  but  spoke  English,  and  was  making 
his  way  to  London.  He  was  a  painter,  and  had  applied  at  the 
Bureau,  but  could  not  get  a  job,  as  he  was  a  foreigner,  although 
they  wanted  hands ;  a  notice  board  outside  stated :  "  Wanted, 
painters,  masons,  smiths,  plasterers  and  plumbers."  We  also 
came  across  an  Englishman  who  had  been  here  some  time,  and 
having  got  into  general  conversation,  he  stated  that  the  condi- 
tions of  living  and  labour  were  of  such  a  character  that  he  never 
intended  leaving  Germany  again.  England  was  far  behind  the 
times,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  if  she  did  not  soon  wake 
up  he  was  afraid  things  would  be  very  bad  indeed  for  her. 

I  visited  some  artisans'  dwellings  here,  containing  sets  of  four 
rooms,  and  was  told  that  the  rent  was  25s.  per  month;  no  taxes. 

One  cannot  but  notice  the  amout  of  building  that  is  going  on 
here,  not  only  with  dwellings  and  shops  but  huge  workshops, 
and  extension  of  existing  premises.  There  is  a  large  market 
containing  stalls  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  domestic  sundries.  Some  of  our  party  visited  a  house 
kept  by  an  Englishman  ;  some  of  his  German  friends  went  there 
and  could  speak  English,  and  all  agreed  that  the  Germans  were 
much  better  off  than  the  English,  and  stated  that  no  matter 
what  their  political  belief  was.  Protection  came  first — on  that 
they  were  unanimous — ^and  they  laughed  at  the  policy  of 
England,  and  finally  remarked  that  "  John  Bull  is  a  fool." 

Here  I  give  prices  of  some  foodstuffs  in  this  town  : — White 
bread,  7d.  quartern;  wheat  or  rye,  8d.;  black  bread,  7|^d.;  fancy 
white  rolls,  lOd.;  lump  sugar,  2|d.  lb.;  granulated,  2|d.;  cocoa 
from  Is.  to  2s.  lb.;  best  eggs,  12  for  1  mark  or  Is.;  second  quality, 
10  for  7d. ;  small  eggs,  24,  Is. ;  best  butter.  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d.  lb.; 
margarine,  6d.  lb.;  beef,  fresh,  not  frozen,  from  6d.  to  Is.  lb.; 
fruit  and  provisions  about  same  as  in  London. 

I  was  informed  here  that  when  a  house  is  required  to  be  done 
up  and  the  landlord  refuses,   an  application  is  made  to  the 
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Municipality,  wkich  sends  an  inspector  to  view,  and  if  lie 
decides  that  tlie  house  requires  renovating,  notice,  is  sent  to  the 
landlord  that  it  must  be  done.  They  then  remove  the  family  to 
a  temporary  residence,  and  when  the  house  is  ready  again  the 
family  moves  back,  the  landlord  being  charged  with  the  cost  of 
i^emovals. 

The  statistics  given  us  by  the  official  of  the  Labour  Bureau 
show  that  the  average  unemployment  is  one  week  per  applicant 
per  year. 

BERLIN-APRIL   lO. 

In  describing  Berlin,  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  I  have  ever  entered.  Splendid  wide  roads  and  streets, 
handsome  buildings  and  houses,  and  all  built  in  conformity  and 
kept  in  excellent  condition.  Here  the  party  entered  brakes  and 
drove  round  the  town  to  see  the  various  public  buildings  and 
sights  of  Berlin;  and  they  are  many.  At  the  end  of  the  "  TJnter 
den  Linden"  is  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  its  hand- 
some avenues  and  park;  one  of  these  avenues  contains  marble 
statues  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Germany^  and  I  must  say  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  walks  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  same 
here  as  in  other  towns  in  Germany.  The  people  seem  happy, 
free  and  easy,  well  dressed,  the  children  healthy  and  well,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  poverty. 

An  institution  called  the  City  Asylum,  or  as  they  call  it 
in  Berlin,  the  poor  man's  hotel,  although  helping  the  needy  and 
distressed,  is  not  a  workhouse,  because,  if  a  man  has  to  go  into 
this  asylum  through  unfortunate  circumstances  or  unemploy- 
ment, he  does  not  lose  his  civil  rights  or  vote.  This  home  is 
kept  up  by  the  Municipality.  If  a  man  fails  in  business  or  falls 
out  of  work,  on  application,  he,  wife  and  family  are  taken  in  and 
given  quarters,  and  their  furniture  is  stored  for  them.  They  are 
allowed  to  remain  here  four  weeks,  and  in  winter  or  bad  weather 
longer.  TTie  man  goes  about  seeking  work,  and  the  wife  does  a 
little  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  school  is  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren. This  is  also  a  home  for  aged  men  and  women.  If  there  is 
a  tramp  or  stranger  in  Berlin,  who  has  no  means  for  obtaining 
lodgings,  he  must  apply  here,  where  a  constable  is  kept  to  take 
all  particulars  from  whence  he  came,  and  if  no  satisfactor}^ 
answer  is  given,  or  he  is  in  the  streets  after  11  o'clock  at  night,  he 
is  arrested  and  charged.  If  the  authorities  are  satisfied,  he  is 
give  a  free  bed  and  breakfast,  consisting  of  gruel  and  bread, 
and  allowed  a  bath  in  the  morning  if  he  wants  one,  and  wherever 
he  proceeds  to  on  the  following  day,  he  must  report  himself  to 
the  Labour  Bureau. 
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When  a  man  obtains  employment  and  has  a  wife  and 
family,  the  asylum  pays  one  month's  rent  ior  him,  which  he  is 
expected  to  pay  back  gradually.  The  number  in  the  asylum 
this  day  was  3,263  old  and  infirm  people,  number  of  persons 
in  families  318,  making  a  total  of  3,581. 

By  the  way  of  novelty  our  guide  drew  us  up  outside  a  work- 
man's restaurant  something  after  the  style  of  "  Pearce  and 
Plenty  "  or  "  Lockharts  "  in  London,  where  a  working  man  can 
get  a  good  dinner  for  2d.,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  soup  and  meat 
and  potatoes.  This  house  did  a  good  trade,  and  several  of  our 
party  bought  a  dinner  and  considered  it  very  good.  Nearly 
everything  could  be  bought  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny ;  even 
five  cigarettes  for  a  halfpenny. 

I  tried  several  times  to  find  a  shop  selling  horseflesh  here, 
but  could  not  do  so.     If  it  is  eaten  at  all,  it  must  be  very  scarce. 

•  I  visited  Cook's  Touring  Office  to  get  my  letters,  and  found 
the  official  there  spoke  very  good  English,  and  we  got  into 
conversation.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  the  very 
poorest  quarter  of  Berlin,  as  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  how  the 
poor  lived  and  in  what  condition,  and  to  see  what  we  call  in 
London  the  courts  and  slums.  He  then  replied :  "  We  have  no 
courts  or  slums  here;  they  don't  exist."  He  then  said  Berlin 
is  different  from  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  new 
Berlin,  and  everybody  has  Avork,  and  I  found  his  statement 
correct,  for  I  could  find  no  slums  anywhere;  nor  did  I  see  adver- 
tisements stuck  all  over  the  walls,  disfiguring  them,  as  in 
England.   It  is  not  allowed,  and  all  looked  neat,  trim  and  clean. 

I  visited  the  Zoological  Grardens  here,  which  contains  a  good 
collection  of  animals  and  birds. 

The  population  of  Germany,  Census  taken  1907,  63,000,000. 

Total  number  of  Trade  Unionists  :  — 

Men 1,387,141. 

Women  94,000. 

Unemployed  to  March,  1910,  33,523.  Of  these  1,390  were 
women. 

All  members  insure  for  old  age  pension,  master  and  man 
paying  equally.  For  accidents  masters  pay  all.  For  sickness 
men  pay  two-thirds  and  masters  pay  one-third. 

I  consider  Berlin  a  well  planned,  well  built,  and  handsome 
town. 
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LEIPZIG, 

Only  stayed  at  Leipzig  for  luncli.  Saw  a  little  of  tlie  town, 
then  went  on  to  Plauen. 

PLAUEN-APRIL    12. 

Plauen  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  termed  the  Notting- 
ham of  Germany;  there  are  a  large  number  of  lace  factories 
here,  and  the  party  of  Nottingham  men  with  us  said  that  this 
town  had  destroyed  their  industry.  The  people  seemed  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  there  was  no  unemployment;  the  men  of 
our  party  stated  that  they  would  like  to  live  and  work  under 
the  same  conditions  as  they  do  here. 

Our  guide  obtained  permission  to  go  over  the  "  Plauen  Lace 
Curtain  Factory,"  and  it  was  most  interesting,  especially  to 
those  not  in  the  trade;  the  factory  in  all  its  departments  was 
spacious  and  clean,  and  all  seemed  to  work  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Employes  start  work,  7  a.m.;  dinner,  12.30  till  2;  tea  from  4 
till  4.30;  leave  off  T  p.m.  Machine  men,  engineers  and  designers 
earn  from  £2  to  £3  per  week.  Women  earn  from  35s.  to  38s. 
per  week.     Labourers,  25s. 

I  visited  the  lace  museum  here,  which  shows  all  work  done  in 
the  lace  factories  in  Plauen. 

Some  of  our  party  visited  a  tapestry  works.  All  men  earned 
35s.  per  week,  worked  58  hours,  had  1^  hours  for  dinner  and 
half-an-hour  for  tea. 

We  here  met  half-dozen  Englishmen  who  worked  in  a  lace 
factory. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  building  going  on  in  this  town. 
The  population  of  Plauen  is  116,000. 

Labour  Bureau  report:  — 

In  1909— Men  applied  for  work         -  -  6,826 

,,  Women  applied  for  work  -  -  1,188 

Got  employment — 'Men     -         -        -  -  6,272 

Vacancies  for  Women  ...  -  2,207 

Most  of  the  women  wanted  were  domestics,  and  had  to  be 
transferred  from  other  towns. 

March,  1910— Men  applied  -         -         -        450 

,,  ,,        Women  applied     -         -         -  76 

Places  open  to  men,  480. 

,,         ,,      ,,  women,  290,  mostly  domestics. 
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It  would  show  here  that  the  demand  is  larger  than  the 
supply. 

On  April  11th  the  books  showed  in  the  morning  70  applied 
for  work,  by  11  a.m.  40  got  work,  and  by  4  in  the  afternoon 
all  had  got  employment. 

The  officials  of  the  Labour  Bureaus  are  trade  union  men, 
appointed  by  the  unions,  and  the  Municipality  provide  the 
buildings. 

Dealing  with  tramps,  if  a  man  goes  on  tramp  from  place  to 
place  and  should  pass  through  a  town  where  there  is  a  Labour 
Bureau,  he  is  compelled  to  report  himself,  if  he  neglects  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  he  is  arrested.  Men  are  punished  very 
severely  for  stealing,  and  lose  all  civil  rights,  which  goes  very 
hard  against  a  man  here. 

I  would  mention  here  that  in  Plauen  there  are  15  municipal 
schools.  Daily  attendance  from  7  a.m.  till  12  noon.  The 
children  work  one  hour  with  five  minutes'  rest,  work  another 
hour,  have  20  minutes'  rest,  other  hours  five  minutes'  rest. 

In  summer  attend  in  the  afternoon  for  15  minutes  each 
lesson  in  cooking  and  laundry. 

HANOVER-APRIL   13. 

Only  stayed  at  Hanover  a  few  hours.  This  is  a  large  town, 
"well  built,  and  seemed  flourishing;  the  workpeople  going  to 
work  this  morning  were  well  dressed  and  looked  clean  and 
comfortable. 

There  is  a  large  extension  of  the  railway  being  built,  also  a 
lot  of  new  buildings. 

ROTTERDAM-APRIL   13. 

Arrived  Rotterdam  5.40  p.m.  Only  a  few  hours  to  look 
round.  This  looks  a  busy  town  and  all  seemed  cheerful.  All 
articles  for  sale  seemed  fairly  cheap,  especially  cigars  and 
tobacco. 

Arrived  London,  April  14th. 

I  would  here  say  that  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  so  seeing 
for  myself  the  true  state  of  affairs  just  as  they  exist.  Wherever 
I  went,  there  seemed  plenty  of  work,  especially  in  Germany; 
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the  people  all  well  clothed,  cheerful  and  well  behaved;  the 
children  looked  healthy  and  contented.  I  found  the  mode  and 
price  of  living-  to  compare  favourably  with  that  in  England, 
rents  lower  and  workmen's  dwellings  far  superior  to  those  in 
England,  well  built  and  spacious.  Although  I  am  told  horse- 
flesh is  sold  in  Germany,  I  never  saw  any,  it  must  be  very 
scarce,  and  the  talk  about  people  living  on  black  bread  and  oBal 
is  in  my  opinion  altogether  mythological;  slums  I  hav^  never 
seen,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  extreme  poverty. 

'  B.  Benn. 

2,  Albion  Place,  St.  John's  Lane, 

Clerkenwell,   E.G. 
April  25th,  1910. 


Report  by  CHAS.   PICKERING. 

I  don't  really  know  what  we  expected  to  see,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated,  we  half 
expected  to  see  mud  houses  and  the  inhabitants  after  the 
style  of  the  people  of  Western  Ireland.  At  any  rate,  taking 
city  after  city,  our  feelings  changed  from  contempt  (before  we 
left  the  boat)  for  the  miserable  foreigner,  to  stage  after  stage 
of  increased  admiration,  till  at  last  with  dismay  we  were  forced 
to  admit  that  we  seemed  behind  the  times  altogether.  Travel- 
ling along  the  State  railways,  when  we  got  into  Germany  we 
very  soO'U  noticed  that  the  rails  on  the  tracks  were  being  doubled, 
showing  that  traffic  was  increasing  largely.  We  also  observed 
that  factory  ^fter  factory  was  being  erected  alongside  of  the 
railway.  This  fact  impressed  itself  on  us  more  and  more  the 
farther  we  went.  These  buildings  were  not  the  jerry-built 
pattern  that  obtrude  on  the  Englishman's  vision  in  his  own 
country,  but,  according  to  members  of  our  party  who  were  in 
the  building  line,  were  of  such  substantial  construction,  and 
so  well  and  tastefully  decorated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  English  builder  to  get  an  order  if  he  had  to  compete  in  open 
market  and  do  the  same  class  of  work  as  we  saw  in  Germany. 
The  work  seemed  well  done,  and  another  thing  we  noticed  was 
that  the  German  workman  seemed  to  take  his  work  easily.  We 
especially  looked  for  the  sweated  worker.  All  we  saw  of  him 
was  the  man  who,  seemingly  without  exception,  seemed  to  work 
at  his  own  pace  and  smoke  while  doing  it.  Without  particu- 
larising any  place  we  visited,  I  must  say  that  this  tour  was  a 
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real  eye-opener.  Tlie  cities  seemed  so  large  and  airy,  streets 
exceptionally  wide  and  clean,  an  entire  absence  of  poor  looking 
people,  and  a  general  appearance  of  prosperity  was  tlie  con- 
tinuous order  of  things.  I  am  of  opinion  that  did  some  of  our 
unfortunate  out-of-works  but  see  the  place  as  we  did  they  would 
emigrate  to  Germany,  and  not  America.  We  visited  the  Labour 
Bureaux,  and  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market, 
and  found  that  plenty  of  work  was  general.  Unemployed  were 
only  those  folk  who  didn't  want  work  very  badly.  The  wages 
of  the  German  worker  are  approximately  equal  to  our  own, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  German  is  employed  all 
the  year  round  at  full  time,  and  not,  as  our  men,  overtime  for 
three  months  and  short  time  foT  nine  months  in  the  year.  Any 
workman  will  recognise  the  advantage  of  receiving  regular 
wages.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  German  money  seems 
larger  than  our  own,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  divisble 
and  where  we  neglect  the  farthings  and  halfpence,  the  German 
can  divide  his  pence  into  tenths,  and  find  purchases  for  these 
small  amounts.  The  unending  sights  which  met  our  view  were 
novel  to  us,  but,  in  closing,  I  must  say  that,  taking  a  consensus 
of  the  party,  we  had  not  dreamed  of  such  things  before  we  left 
England ;  and  though  we  had  a  trip  which  will  live  in  our 
memories  we  returned  (or,  at  least,  some  of  us)  to  England 
feeling  like  a  dog  after  a  whipping,  very  much  abashed  and 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  so  belittling  our  neighbours.  In 
closing,  I  must  say  that  the  general  impression  I  have  of  this 
trip  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  life  of  the  German  worker  is  far 
in  advance  of  his  English  confrere  both  as  to  conditions  of 
labour  and  co'st  of  his  food,  rent,  and  clothing,  while  as  to  his 
general  appearance  the  uniformity  with  which  we  noticed  the 
healthy  and  cleanly  comfortable  conditions  surpassed  all  our 
expectations. 

Chas.   Pickering. 
175,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N. 


Report    by    S.    ROGERS. 

Only  those  items  which  have  been  considered  of  importance 
have  been  selected  from  the  mass  of  information  obtained 
during  the  tour. 

CHARLEROI,   BELGIUM, 

On  April  4th  the  party  spent  best  part  of  the  day 
investigating  the  conditions  of  labour    at    the    above-named 
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important  maimfacturing  town.  The  important  items  to  re- 
cord are :  — 

ATELIERS  DE  CONSTRUCTION  ELECTRIQUES, 

CHARLEROI. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high-class 
electrical  engineering  specialities  and  are  very  busy.  The 
conditions  of  labour  compare  very  favourably  with  those  in 
England.  Over  1,100  workers  are  employed.  No  female  or 
cheap  boy  labour. 

GLASS  WORKERS'  LABOURERS   AT   CHARLEROI 

WORKS 

are  employed  4|  days  per  week  and  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£6  5s.  per  month.  Glass  Blowers  earn  from  30s.  to  40s.  per 
week.     We  were  informed  that  trade  was  good. 

CHARLEROI    STEEL    WORKS. 

Moulders  work  a  ten-hour  day,  piece  work,  and  earn  from 
40s.  to  45s.  per  week.  The  members  of  the  deputation  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  old  men  employed  at  these  works. 
Practically  no  boy  labour.  Lads  are  not  allowed  to  work 
overtime  unless  over  the  age  of  16  years.  Orders  were  re- 
ported to  be  plentiful. 

VERVIERS,    BELGIUM. 

During  our  stay  on  April  5th  at  Verviers  Mr.  Jean  Zahnan, 
Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Workers'  Union,  was  interviewed. 
He  declared  that  the  Cotton  Trade  was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion and  they  were  working  night  shifts — most  of  the  goods 
manufactured  being  for  the  English  market.  The  industry 
is  wool  twist  and  cotton  weft  mixed  at  the  rate  of  60  and 
40  per  cent,  respectively.     Conditions  of  labour  good. 

BARMEN. 

The  morning  of  April  6th  was  spent  in  visiting  the  works 
of  Gustav  Krenzler,  Machinen  Fabrik,  Barmen.  These  works 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  lace  machines, 
commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Roundabouts."  The 
deputation  found  the  conditions  of  labour  very  good  and  the 
Avorkers  apparently  contented.  Skilled  men,  such  as 
"fitters,"  employed  here,  earn  from  7  to  10  Marks  per  day 
and  work  a  58-hour  week. 

ELBERFELD. 

Investigations  at  this  town  showed  labour  conditions  good, 
plenty  of  work  going,  rent  very  reasonable,   and  the  cost  of 
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living  generally  cheap.  In  the  Schleswiger  Strasse,  a  typical 
working  class  district,  we  visited  several  dwellings.  The  size 
of  the  rooms  was  14ft.  by  IGft.  by  9ft.  6in.  with  painted 
ceilings  nicely  stencilled,  ivory-white  friezes  and  picture  rails. 
Lavatory  on  each  floor  and  practically  every  convenience. 
These  are  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  room,  the  minimum  number  of 
rooms  let  to  any  tenant  being  two.  In  another  instance  in 
the  same  street  three  rooms  and  large  yard  are  let  for  £15 
per  annum. 

The  following  prices  were  taken  from  shops  in  the  Market 
Place  and  Schleswiger  Strasse  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6th. 
Several  members  of  the  party  purchased  various  articles  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  quality :  — 

Tea       ...  ...  ...  ...     from     Is.  2d.  per  lb. 


Coffee  ... 
Butter  ... 

Eggs     ... 
Haricot  Beans 
Raisins 
Cui-rants 
Prunes 
Sugar,  Granulated 
Lump 


8d. 

,,  Is.  ,, 
,,          |d.     each. 
„           l^d.   per  lb. 
3id.,  4d.  and  4id.       „ 
from       3d.         ,, 
...     Hd.  to3id. 
Hd. 


2d.         „ 

Jam,  1  lb.  pots  ...  ...  ...     4^d.    per  pot. 

Clothing  as  cheap  as  in  England.  Underclothing  for  both 
sexes  seemed  cheaper,  especially  cotton  goods.  Men's  socks 
from  3d.  per  pair,  and  pants  from  8^d.  per  pair. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Reece,  of  84,  Welcomb  Street,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester (a  Signwriter),  finding  that  House  Painters'  and 
Decorators'  requisites  were  cheaper  by  50  per  cent.,  purchased 
"various  brushes  to  take  home  as  evidence. 

ESSEN, 

When  the  party  visited  this  town  on  April  7th  trade  was 
exceedingly  brisk,  as  shown  by  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
labour. 

Population  330,000. 

According  to  the  Central  Labour  Exchange  at  the  Town 
Hall  the  average  period  of  unemployment  of  those  registered 
for  last  year  was  two  weeks  each.  For  March  last  the  number 
registered  was  1,700,  work  found  during  the  same  month  for 
650  by  the  Exchange.  Average  period  of  unemployment  of 
persons  registered  in  the  month  was  one  week  only.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  there  was  practically  no  unemployment  in  the 
town. 
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We  discovered  institutions  which  combine  the  work  of 
Labour  Exchange  with  that  of  Home  for  poor  or  unemployed 
workers.  In  these  a  good  dinner  (consisting  of  pork, 
potatoes,  greens,  bread,  and  a  glass  of  beer),  bath,  and  bed 
can  be  obtained  for  Is.  About  half  the  party  took  dinner  at 
one  of  these  establishments  and  found  the  food  to  be  of  good 
quality,  whilst  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity  they  were 
more  than   satisfied. 

The  Convalescent  Homes,  Veterans'  Homes,  and  Workmen's 
dwellings  provided  by  Krupps  we  inspected  carefully.  The 
pension  from  Krupps  is  based  on  40  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
after  20  years'  service  with  the  firm,  with,  an  increase 
of  1^  per  cent,  for  every  additional  year  over  the  twenty. 
The  Government  also  pay  a  pension,  but  part  of  this  is 
refunded  to  the  Krupp  fund  by  the  recipients.  The  work- 
men's dwellings  are  fine  buildings,  exceptionally  clean,  and 
in  good  condition.  Rents  for  flats  varying  from  4s.  to  6s.  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  It  was  rather  unique  to  find  dwellings 
for  the  workers  in  one  street  and  those  for  the  directors  in 
the  next. 

Cost  of  Living.  Some  evidence  of  the  low  figures  for 
which  common  necessities  can  be  obtained  will  be  found  in 
the  following  list:  — 

At  the  Kiosks  all  over  this  district  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and 
slice  of  cake  can  be  obtained  for  one  penny. 

At  the  Automatic  restaurants  a  dinner  of  soup,  leg  of 
veal,  potatoes,  beans,  butter,  and  rolls  of  white  bread  can  be 
obtained  for  8d.  Sandwiches  of  ham,  tongue,  beef,  pork  or 
sausage,  Id.  eacb.  Sandwiches  of  smoked  salmon,  egg  or 
sardine,  Id.  each. 

Eggs  from  b^d.  to.9d.  per  dozen. 

Butter  from  lO^^d.  per  lb. 

Cocoa,  coffee,  chocolate,  confectionery  and  pastry  cheaper 
than  in  England. 

All  articles  of  male  or  female  attire  as  cheap  as,  if  not 
cheaper  than  in  England.  Boots  of  better  quality  can  be 
purchased  for  Englisb  prices. 

Cooking  utensils,  particularly  enamelled  ware,  cheaper,  and 
furniture  as  cheap. 

Men's  suits  from  15s.  to  50s. 

BERLIN. 

Central  Labour  Exchange  ^^sited  on  April  9th.  We  were 
informed  that  the  total  membership  of  the  Trade  Unions  for 
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tte  whole  of  Germany  amounted  to  1,387,141,  of  these  94,098 
being  women.  Total  unemployed  members  for  March 
were  33,523,  1,399  being  women.  The  party  felt  that  unem- 
ployment as  we  knoAv  it  in  Britain  is  quite  unknown  in  Ger- 
many, being  purely  temporary  instead  of  chronic,  and  not 
producing  any  of  the  evil  results  we  have  at  home. 

City  Asylum,  15,  Frobelstrasse,  Berlin,  visited  April  9th. 
The  asylum  was  built  in  1886  and  opened  in  1887 ;  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts  :  — 

(a)  Asylum  for  Families. 
(&)  Night  Asylum. 
(c)  Hospital  Station. 

Family  Asylum. — Homeless  families  are  given  shelter  here 
and  receive  full  board  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks. 
Financial  assistance  is  given  to  pay  the  first  monthly  instal- 
ment of  the  rent  when  employment  has  been  found  and  a  new 
apartment  taken.  The  Old  Market  Hall,  at  10  and  12,  Rad- 
strasse,  is  used  for  the  free  storage  of  the  furniture  of  the 
families  whilst  in  the  institution.  The  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  receive  their  education  in  the  institution. 
The  meals  supplied  consist  of  coffee  and  rolls  in  the  morning,  a 
good  dinner,  soup  and  bread  in  the  evening. 

Night  Asylum. — Affords  shelter  for  persons  who  do  not  live 
in  Berlin.  They  are  received  from  4  till  11  p.m.  and  allowed 
to  stay  until  7  a.m.  Every  evening  and  morning  a  basin  of 
soup  and  a  large  piece  of  bread  is  given.  No  one  is  allowed 
shelter  more  than  five  times  in  three  months,  nor  may  any 
person  stay  more  than  five  nights  at  a  time.  All  persons  who 
refuse  to  work  when  employment  is  offered  them  are  handed 
over  to  the  police  and  sent  to  a  kind  of  house  of  correction. 

Hospital  Station  is  free  for  all  cases  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  physician  with  three  assistants. 

Several  workmen's  restaurants  were  visited  by  the  party 
during  the  dinner  time  on  April  9th.  All  of  us  were  surprised 
at  the  exceedingly  low  prices  charged  for  the  wholesome  meals 
served.  Many  purchased  dinners  and  tested  the  food  for  them- 
selves. The  following  list  of  items  appearing  on  the  bill  of  fare 
speaks  for  itself : 

Boiled  Pork  (1  slice),  Peas,  Potatoes  and  Soup        3id, 

Buttered  Rolls  (2) |d. 

Milk,  Coffee,  Cocoa  (i  pint)     id. 

Beer  (Lager),  per  jug  . . .  ...  ...  ...  Id. 

Sandwiches  of  Pork,  Beef,  Ham,  &c.,  from     . . .         |d. 

Clothing  of  all  kinds  quite  as  cheap  as  London.  Men's 
suits  from  15s.  to  50s.  per  suit. 
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PLAUEN,    SAXONY. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Schneider,  Lao©  Mauufacturer,  Blumer  Strasse, 
Plauen,  says:  "  If  England  goes  in  for  Tariff  Reform  my 
business  will  liave  to  be  transferred  to  Nottingham."  He  is 
largely  engaged  at  present  in  making  for  the  English  market. 

Otto  Hammeman's  Factory,  Plauen,  Manufacture  of 
-Jackard  goods.  Cotton  workers  have  10-hour  day,  wages  30s. 
and  32s.  per  week  for  the  ordinary  hands.  The  members  of 
the  party  who  were  cotton  workers  agreed  that  the  conditions 
of  the  Plauen  operatives  were  quite  as  good  as  in  England  for 
the  same  class  of  work,  with  the  advantage  of  regularity  of 
employment.  The  above  firm  making  for  the  English 
market  principally — the  balance  going  to  the  British  Colonies. 

Plauen  Labour  Exchange.  Visited  on  Monday,  April  11th. 
Up  to  10  a.m.  70  persons  had  registered;  at  12  o'clock  situa- 
tions had  been  found  for  40,  and  we  were  informed  that  in  all 
probability  before  the  day  was  over  the  other  30  would  be 
placed. 

THE    PRICE    OF    BREAD. 

The  price  of  bread  varies  throughout  Germany.  From 
loaves  (made  from  rye  meal  and  roller  milled  wheat  flour 
mixed)  that  were  purchased  and  weighed  by  members  of  the 
party  at  Elberfield,  Essen,  Berlin,  Plauen,  Hanover,  and 
Osnabruck,  we  find  it  varies  from  Id.  per  lb.  to  Tibs,  for  5d., 
according  to  quality. 

From  the  time  we  entered  Germany  right  along  the  rail- 
way track  through  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Essen, 
Hanover  to  Berlin,  and  on  to  Plauen,  we  saw  new  factories 
in  the  course  of  construction  on  all  sides.  At  nearly  every 
station  there  were  alterations,  extensions,  new  bridges,  whilst 
for  long  stretches  hundreds  of  workmen  were  engaged  in 
blasting  rock,  embankment  building,  or  otherwise  preparing 
for  widening  the  track.  We  noticed  many  new  lines  being 
laid,  particularly  in  Prussia.  Everywhere  we  observed  the 
most  remarkable  activity  in  the  building  trade. 

AGRICULTURE    IN    GERMANY. 

PROSPERITY    UNDER    A    TARIFF. 

It  is  generally  admitted  in  all  parts  of  Germany  that  prior 
to  the  Bismarckian  Tariff  agriculture  was  in  a  very  poor  way 
indeed.  Vast  stretches  of  waste  land  could  be  found  produc- 
ing hardly  enough  grass  to  feed  a  rabbit.     In  the  early  seven- 
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ties  it  was  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  the  land.  So  deplorable 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  that  thousands  took  the  first 
opportunity  "  to  shake  the  dust  off  their  feet  "  and,  leaving 
the  old  people  behind,  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  1880  a  most  remarkable  change  has  taken  place, 
probably  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made,  the  influence  of  chemistry 
upon  agriculture,  scientific  research,  the  agriculture  colleges 
and  institutes,  high  schools,  rural  improvement  schools,  and 
the  special  courses  given  even  in  the  most  remote  hamlets,  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  German  agriculture  would  have 
developed  with  the  amazing  rapidity  it  has  without  the  aid 
of  a  tariff  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  people.  So 
true  is  this  that  it  is  frankly  avowed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
powerful  Agrarian  Party  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  agricultural  community  in  Germany  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  a  Government  willing  to  raise  up  tariffs 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  fair  play  to  all  connected  with  the 
land  industry.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve their  own  considerable  and  rapidly  growing  home 
markets  for  their  own  producers.  Here  we  have  the  secret. 
In  their  own  market  they  are  subject  only  to  the  competition 
of  their  own  producers,  and  they  have  the  free  run  of  the 
English  market  for  the  sale  of  all  their  surplus  produce. 

For  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  German 
agriculture,  due  to  the  measure  of  fair  play  guaranteed  to  the 
home  producers,  and  the  wonderful  developments  of  recent 
years,   these  facts  speak  volumes:  — 

GRAIN. 

The  returns  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government  show  that 
the  average  yearly  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  grain  during :  — 

The  five  years  ending  1883  was  12,293,000  tons. 

but  for 
The  five  years  ending  1907  was  22,480,000    „ 

SUGAR    BEET    INDUSTRY. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  year  no  less  than  14,000,000  tons 
of  beetroot,  valued  at  £12,000,000,  are  used  in  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  these  supplies  is  a  valuable  set-off  against  possible 
depression  in  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
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The  bulk  of  smallliolders  are  beet  growers.  It  may  sound 
somewhat  absurd  to  the  English  farmer,  but  it  is  absolutely 
correct,  that  the  German  agriculturist  does  not  grow  sugar 
beet  solely  for  the  price  that  the  roots  fetch,  but  for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  The 
advantages  he  derives  are  :  — 

(1).   Good  feeding   materials    in   the    beetroot  heads    and 
leaves  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

(2).   Most  excellent  feeding  stuff  in  the  beet  pulp  (slices) 
returned  from  the  sugar  factory. 

(3).   Free  manure  from  the  factory  in  the  form  of  the  by- 
product known  as  "  saturation  lime." 

(4).  A  very  good  profit  per  acre  on  the  sale  of  the  roots 
to  factory. 

(5).   Great  improvement  of  the  soil. 

(6).   Gradual  improvement  of  farm  stock. 

(7).  Regular   dividends  from    Sugar   Factory  if   run   on 

co-operative  basis  or  from  limited  liability  company 

if  a  shareholder. 

The  majority  of  the  factories  established  during  recent 
years,  more  especially  in  Saxony,  for  the  production  of  sugar 
from  beetroot,  have  been  set  up  on  the  co-operative  system, 
the  farmers  who  grow  and  supply  the  beetroot  either  starting 
the  factories  themselves,  or  else  holding  shares  in  the  works 
started  by  the  limited  liability  companies.  Mr.  F.  P.  Konig 
says,  "  The  cultivation  of  sugar  beet  in  Germany  has  made 
many  a  man's  farm  pay,  which  previously  was  only  kept  afloat 
with  difficulty;  and  when  such  a  man,  in  addition  to  growing 
beetroot,  has  a  share  in  the  co-operative  factory  in  which  it  is 
turned  into  sugar,  he  naturally  gets  a  double  advantage."  , 

THE    POTATO    INDUSTRY. 

The  enormous  crop  of  potatoes  grown  in  Germany  and  the 
various  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  is  both  interesting 
and  remarkable. 

In  one  year  there  was  a  production  of  50,000.000  tons,  of 
which  one-half  was  used  for  purposes  other  than  human  con- 
sumption. 

German  farmers  actually  find  it  cheaper  to  feed  their  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry  on  raw  or  steamed  potatoes  than  to  depend 
largely  on  imported  maize. 
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Desiccated  potatoes  are  now  used  on  a  large  scale  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  the  G-erman  Army  and  Navy. 

Large  quantities  are  used  every  year  for  distilling  alcohol. 

There  is  a  great  industry,  increasing  each  year,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  potato  spirit.  It  is  used  for  the  driving  of  engines 
and  motors,  for  lighting  both  in  the  public  streets  and  private 
houses,  for  heating,  for  cooking,  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  its  use  in  Germany.  In  one  year  a  total  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  potatoes,  valued  at  £2,500,000,  were  used  for  distilling 
purposes  alone,  the  hy-jjroducts  constihding  an  exceedingly 
valuable  feeding  stuff  for  live  stock  are  returned  to  the  farmers. 

In  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  tons  of  potatoes  per  year  will  be  used.  In  the  year 
1901  the  United  Kingdom  imported  close  on  24,000  tons  of  this 
starch. 

There  are  many  other  products  of  the  potato,  including:  — 
(a)  Starch  sugar. 
(h)  Starch  syrup. 

(c)  Dextrin. 

(d)  Potato  flour. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1901  Germany  exported :  — 

Potato  Flour  and  Starch       ...  ...     46,000  tons. 

Dextrin  14,000    „ 

The  Emperor  takes  a  very  keen  interest  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  potato  industry,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  spirit. 

Germany  has  over  8,000,000  acres  devoted  to  potatoes 
annually. 

Great  Britain  in  1909  had  only   575,461  acres  under 
potatoes. 

CREDIT    AND    OTHER    SOCIETIES. 

It  is  certainly  since  the  early  eighties  that  the  various 
co-operative  associations  have  developed  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
German  agriculturists.  In  the  seventies  they  were  practically 
unknown.  The  number,  rise  and  progress  of  these  societies 
most  conclusively  demonstrates  the  high  prosperity  enjoyed 
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by  those  connected  with  the  land.     The  latest  figures  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  are :  — 

Raiffeisen  Banks  (Federated  with  Central  Institution, 

Neuwied)  4,000 

Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  Banks,  in  Prussia  . . .  4,455 
Agricultural    Co-operative    Credit    Banks    in    other 

German  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     3,899 

Co-operative   Societies  for  the  purchase  of  Manures, 

Tools,  &c.,  in  Prussia    ...         ...         ...         ...        466 

Co-operative  Societies  for  the  purchase  of  Manures, 

Tools,  &c.,  in  other  German  States      ...  ...        598 

Co-operative     Societies     for    selling     Cattle,    Fruit, 

Vegetables,  &c.,  in  Prussia       ...  ...  ...        553 

Co-operative     Societies     for    selling    Cattle,     Fruit, 

Yegetables,  &c„  in  other  German  States  ...  116 
Co-operative  Dairy  Produce  Societies,  in  Prussia  ...  1,261 
Co-operative     Dairy     Produce     Societies,    in     other 

German  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        421 

It  may  be  noted  that  with  the  development  of  agriculture 
on  its  highly  organised  and  co-operative  basis,  dairies  have 
sprung  up  almost  as  fast  as  jnushrooms. 

The  German  Confederated  Co-operative  Societies  claim  that 
the  total  amount  of  agricultural  necessaries  purchased  by  the 
societies  in  one  year  exceeded  in  value  £3,500,000. 

THE    MARGARINE    INDUSTRY    IN    GERMANY. 

In  this  trade  we  have  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  the 
beneficial  working  of  a  tariff.  When  Germany  put  duties  on 
imported  margarine,  the  Dutch  manufacturers  immediately 
opened  factories  in  Germany,  employed  local  labour,  and 
bought  local  milk  supplies.  In  many  cases  to-day  they  are 
running  these  works  night  and  day,  selling  in  the  protected 
market  of  Germany  and  dumping  their  surplus  in  the  free 
market  of  Britain. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts that  every  year  thousands  of  Russian  and  Galician  Poles 
cross  the  frontier  into  Germany  to  work  on  the  farms,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  1906  250,000  foreign 
workers  were  imported  and  set  to  work  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture — we  have  this  on  the  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  German  Government  Statistics,  Mannheim  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  British  Consul  at  Frankfort, 
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Lockers  for  men's  clothes  and  washing  basins,   in  Reinecker's 

Works. 
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A   View  of  the  Market  Place. 
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A  View  of  the  old  Masonry  in  the  City  Wall*, 
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No  amouut  of  theorising  can  upset  the  claim  that  Tariff 
Reform  lias  given  the  German  farmers :  — 

(a)  A  big  output. 

(b)  Cheap  cost  of  j)roduction. 

(c)  Cheap  feeding  stuffs. 

(d)  Security  in  the  home  market. 

"  Look  at  Germany!  "  shouts  your  Free  Trader. 
The  British  farmer  does  look — witli  envy ! . 

S.  Rogers. 
41,  Newcombe  Road, 

Luton,  Beds. 

April  20th,  1910. 


Report   by  A.   HOWELL. 

Prom  the  time  we  entered  Germany  till  the  time  we  left  the 
one  thing  that  we  could  not  help  but  notice  was  the  seemingly 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people. 

The  principal  towns  that  we  visited  were  Elberfeld,  Barmen, 
Essen,  Berlin,  and  Plauen,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
we  did  not  see  the  poverty  such  as  one  can  see  in  the  towns  i»nd 
cities  of  England — ragged  women  and  bare-footed  children 
walking  the  streets  we  did  not  see. 

At  Essen  a  man  could  obtain  a  substantial  dinner  for  5d., 
a  supper  for  4d.,  and  a  breakfast  for  3d.  In  a  provision  shop 
by  Krupp's  works  ribs  of  beef  8d.  per  lb.,  bacon  7|d.  per  lb., 
veal  7d.  per  lb.  . 

In  Plauen  we  Avero  told  that  the  town  had  doubled  its  popu- 
lation during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  twenty  years  ago  there 
were  eleven  lace  factories ;  now  there  are  over  200.  We  found 
also  that  the  workers  themselves  purchased  their  machines  on 
the  hire  system,  and  thereby  became  their  own  masters,  and 
that  the  workers  owned  twice  as  many  machines  as  the  manu- 
facturers. The  wages  of  the  men  varied  from  22s.  to  28s.  per 
M^eek,  but  where  the  man  worked  his  own  machine  he  earned 
as  much  as  £2  10s.  a  week. 

The  working-class  dwellings  are  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  houses  in  which  the  Englisli  worker  lives,  rooms  are  larger, 
rents  are  cheaper,  streets  are  wider.  We  were  unable  to  find 
slum  dwellings  such,  as  we  have  in  our  towns. 
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Everywliere  we  went  tliere  were  evidences  of  prosperity — 
land  under  cultivation,  factories  in  course  o^  erection. 

The  statements  tliat  Germany  is  a  "poor"  country,  that  its 
workers  are  "ill-cTad"  and  "underfed,"  that  they  live  upon 
"  horseflesh "  and  "  black  oread,"  are  to  my  mind  absolute 
falsehoods.  The  workers  looked  most  happy  and  contented, 
well  dressed  and  well  fed. 


3,  Perrj^mead  Street, 

Fulham,  S.W.,  May  2,  1910. 


A.  Howell. 


Report    by    J.    M.    THOMSON. 

It  would  he  impossible  adequately  to  do  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  industrial  and  social  conditions  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  in  the  course  of  a  short  tour.  Much  of  our 
time  was  taken  up  with  railway  travelling  and  the  stay  in  all 
the  places  was  too  short  to  make  an  exhaustivei  study  possible. 
Apart  from  that,  the  op]3ortunity  of  being  able  to  see  the  people 
and  the  country  is  certainly  more  instructive  than  studying 
a  shelf-full  of  blue-books.  We  are  all  aware,  from  Board  of 
Trade  renorts.  Consular  reports,  and  various  publications  such 
as  Davrson's  ''  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,"  of  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  certain  protected  countries  has  been  astounding 
in  spite  of  what  our  "  Free  Importing  "  friends  call  the  "  blight- 
ing effects  of  a  tariff." 

At  Antwerp  and  Charleroi  we  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing closely  the  Belgian  working-  man  and  his  wife.  The  hous- 
ing is  on  the  American  lines  in  blocks  of  tenements.  But 
not  the  uglv  brick  barracks  like  such  abominations  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  England,  when  "  model"  tenements  are  built 
by  our  London  County  Council  in  London  or  by  the  various 
municipal  authorities  in  the  provincial  towns.  The  Belgian  • 
tenements  look  like  the  same  class  of  house  in  America,  with 
fine  doorways,  good  staircases,  and  all  having  large  windows 
that  open  inwards. 

PRICES    AND    SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

The'  prices  in  the  shops  approximate  closely  to  English 
prices,  clothes,  boots  and  foodstuffs  being  as  cheap  as  and  in 
many  cases  cheaper  than  in  Eng'land,  bread  being  on  the  aver- 
age about  4|d.  to  4^d.,  and  for  the  finer  sort  5|^d.  for  a  quantity 
eaua-lto  4  lbs. 
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Tlie  appearance  of  the  people  was  equal  to  that  of  the  better 
pail  of  tliei  best  working-class  qxiarter  of  any  English  lown. 
Brussels,  the  capital,  was  a  surprisingly  well-built  city. 
London  does  not  beat  Brussels  for  its  lavish  display  of  painting, 
gilding,  etc.,  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  of  business 
premises  and  public  buildings. 

Socially  the  people  seem  somehow  to  have  a  gaiety  and 
spontaneity  of  manner  that  th©  English  working  man  alto- 
gether lacks. 

The  butchers'  shops  that  sold  horse-flesh  were  comparatively 
few,  the  ordinary  butcher  being  the  more  numerous.  The 
Belgian  butcher  has  a  cleaner,  brighter  shop,  always  with  a 
marble-topped  table  in  the  centre,  and  he  does  not  expose  his 
meat  in  an  open  window  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  city 
streets  as  we  do  in  England. 

The  Belgian  State  railways  were  not  too  comfortable,  the 
rolling  stock  being  inferior  to  what  we  saw  in  Germany. 
We  left  ISTamur  where  we  slept  and  crossed,  the  German 
frontier,  arriving  at  Cologne  after  a  long  journey  at  5.55  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Cologne,  though  only  seen  in  the  evening 
(we  left  early  next  morning),  was  a  splendid  city,  with  evidence 
of  business  success  and  civic  organisation  seen  on  every  hand. 
At  Elberfeld  we  made  a  tour  of  some  of  the  working-class 
quarters.  We  got  access  to  one  house  on  the  first  floor  (a  bed- 
room, a  bed-sitting  room,  and  a  kitchen);  the  woman,  whoso 
husband  was  a  waiter,  and  who  earned  30  marks  weekly — about 
30s.  in  English  money — paid  6s.  per  week  rent.  The  rooms 
were  large  and  square,  with  lofty  ceilings  and  were  beautifully 
decorated,  the  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  had  lines  and  comer 
decorative  ornaments  stencilled  on  the  whitewash,  giving  the 
roof  a  pleasing  effect. 

In  the  kitchen  there  was  what  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was 
in  America,  a  larger  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  A  stove  h 
always  better  than  a  fire :  it  distributes  the  heat  more  equally, 
causes  no  smoke  and  saves  fuel.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  orna- 
mental metalwork,  and  as  the  German  housewife  had  it 
beautifully  polished  it  was  an  ornament  to  the  room.  AH  the 
houses  liaA^e  balconies  back  and  front  where  the  people  sit  if 
the  weather  is  fine.  The  staircase  was  broad,  of  stained  wood, 
with  papered  walls  and  decorated  ceilings ;  the  vestibul>0  had 
mosaic  tiling,  and  a  double  heavy  swing  glazed  door  of  polislied 
wood  lead  out  to  the  street.  One  conspicuous  feature  was  that 
since  the  day  we  arrived  in  Antwerp  we  did  not  see  a  derelict 
factory  nor  a  single  house  "  To  Let !  "     There  were  no  aimless 
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people  -wandering  about,  nor  the  too  frequent  notice  "  To  Let " 
Avitli  wliicli  vre  are  acquainted  at  home  and  to  he  seen  on  many 
a  workshop  wall, 

BERLIN, 

Berlin  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  cities  I  have  ever  seen. 
Its  public  buildings  and  business  premises  bespeak  a  success 
that  is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  London  is  admittedly  a 
bigger  place,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  pu"blic  buildings, 
monuments,  and  the  general  architecture  of  the  city — ^_the 
German  capital— is  ahead  of  London.  Then  the  Berlin  police, 
who  are  dressed  in  military  style,  and  carry  swords,  are  superior 
in  physique  to  the  London  police,  one  must  go  to  Liverpool  or 
GlasgoAv  to  find  men  of  the  same  class.  They  are  very  polite 
and  anxious  to  please,  and  they  all  carry  (at  least,  all  of  them 
whose  assistance  I  asked)  a 'street  directory,  like  our  own 
London  "  bobby," 

PLAUEN. 

At  Plauen  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Julius  Schnieder, 
whose  father  is  one  of  the  biggest  lace  manufacturers  in  the 
town.  They  have  a  large  warehouse  in  Biumen  Strasse.  He 
took  me  allover  it,  and  I  learned  that  tlie  half-timers  get  when 
they  start  (that  is  the  girls  who  card  the  lace),  5  marks  per 
week,  equal  to  5s.  per  week  here. 

In  the  lace  factory  his  father,  he  told  me,  does  not  employ 
a  girl  under  16  as  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  the  machinery  idle 
part  of  the  time.  The  Avages  in  English  money  averaged  28s. 
per  week  for  a  man  and  ISs.  for  a  woman.  !Not  having  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  cotton  centre  I  asked  him  about  con- 
ditions in  a  cotton  factory.  It  seems  that  in  all  Germany  they 
employ  more  operatives  per  loom  and  the  looms  are  not  so  long 
nor  do  they  possess  so  many  spindles.  The  German  looms  hav- 
ing onlv  400  spindles' a  side, ,800  in  all,  and  have  eight  opera- 
tives, the  wages  of  the  minder  being  29s.  ])er  week,  the  women 
averaging  18s.  In  Lancashire  the  looms  are,  I  understand, 
fiome  of  them,  with  1,000  spindles,  500  aside  worked  by  only 
four  operatives.  So  tKat  the  German  employer  pays  out  more 
wages  and  the  operative  is  not  worked  so  hard ;  although  the 
English  minder  may,  earn  £2  on  the  average,  but  he  works 
much  harder  and  has  a  greater  output.  Then  his  wages  are 
subject  to  reductions  in  stoppages,  breakdowns,  etc.,  while  the 
German  operatives'  wages  are  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  28s.,  and 
he  mav  earn  more  on  piece  rates.  The  hours  of  labour  in 
Plauen  in  the  lace  trade  are  11  ]ier  day.  But  thev  count  the 
\  play's  wfirk  from  the  iuup  thev  onlcr  the  f;i<l(H'y  I  ill  <hey  leaver 
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It  at  night;  and  from  that  11  hours  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  must  be  deducted  for  meals;  tlicy  have  half- 
an-hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  and  a-half  for  dinner, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  lunch  at  4  o'clock. 
Then  on  Saturdays  they  stop  an  hour  earlier.  It  is 
quite  true  they  have  no  Saturday  half-holiday.  But  here  we 
made  a  curious  discover3%  we  had  found  the  same  in  Charleroi 
on  Moaiday,  the  4th  April,  though  they  have  no  Saturday  all 
works  in  Plauen  and  elsewhere  close  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday 
for  a  half  holiday.  Different  countries,  different  manners. 
They  do  not  seem  to  A^alue  a  Satrirdav;  perhaps  because  they 
have  such  a  gay  time  on  Sunday  and  then  they  want  another 
half  day  to  finish  up  the  gaiety. 

Mr.  Julius.  Schnieder  told  me  he  did  a  big  business  with 
England,  occasionally  coming  over  here  himself,  and  has  agents 
representing  the  firm  here  in  England ;  thev  are  doing  an 
increasing  and  large  business  with  us.  He  told  me  if  England 
adopted  a  tariff  he  would  come  over  here  as  he  could  not  afford 
to  lose  a  valuable  and  gr-0'"VYing  market. 

Many  of  the  operatives  in  Plauen  own  their  own  lace 
machines,  buying  them  on  the  hire  purchase  system;  two  or 
three  operatives  owning  machines  rent  together  a  small  factory 
and  employ  several  girls;  obtain  sub-contracts  and  divide 
the  cost  of  lighting,  power,  and  rent  between  tliem.  Plauen, 
like  all  the  other  towns  we  saAv,  was  Avell  built.  Mr.  Schneider 
told  us  that  -s^-hen  his  father  started  business  22  years  ago  there 
were  only  four  lace  manufacturers  in  Plauen,  now  there*  are  over 
400.  He  told  us  that  10  years  ago  the  population  was  only 
60,000,  > now  it  has  over  114,000  inhabitants.  Plauen  is  the 
Nottingham  of  Germany,  is  our  most  serious  competitor,  and  is 
simply  killing  Nottingham  lace  in  the  home  market.  At 
Leipzig  I  saw  a  railway  centre  that  made  Crewe  seem  a  small 
thing.  It  is.  in  my  opinion  second  only  to  Syracuse  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  two  railway  men  who  were  with  us,  one  a  goods 
guard  from  Gloucester  and  the  other  a  (stationmaster  from 
]\Ianehester,  were  astonished  at  Leipzig  as  a  railway  centre.  It 
was  amazing.  ' 

PRICES. 

To  sum  up,  clothes  w^ere  much  the  same  price,  shoddy 
ready-made  suits  at  18  and  20  marks  (18s.  to  20s.  English), 
better  styles  and  material  ranging  from  50  marks  to  ()0  and 
70  m.arks  according  to  the  class  of  street  and  the  style  and  cloth. 
Boots  Mere,  much  the  same  from  6  marks  50,  and  even  less  in 
cheap  lines  up  to  20  and  25  marks— 6s.  6d.  to  £1  or  Ml  5s,  acqorcl- 
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ing  to  st\de  and  material,  but  mostly  clieap  prices  comparable 
witli  ours.  Food  was  even  clieaper.  At  Essen  as  well  as 
Plauen,  I  saw  veal  at  7d.  per  lb.,  mutton  at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  bacon 
'at  7  jd.  per  lb.  IS^ear  Krupp's  works  we  saw  a  clieap  dining  room 
where  cofEee  was  ^d.  a  cup,  breakfasts  at  4d.,  dinner  at  5d.,  and 
supper  at  od.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  sights,  one  that  gave 
us  as  the  French  quaintly  put  it,  "furiously  to  think,"  was  the 
sight  of  the  exterior  of  Krupp's  works  at  Essen.  Erom  the 
Haupt-Post-Ampt  a  penny  tram  ride  takes  you  to  the  beginning 
of  the  works.  They  extend  for  over  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the 
road ;  there  are  over  14  porters'  lodges  at  the  several  great 
gates,  and  as  on  coming  back  it  Avas  the  dinner  hovir,  we  sav,^  in 
a  general  way  (through  the  open  gates)  the  maze  of  buildings 
and  chimneys,  extending  away  back  several  acres  on  each  side 
of  the  long  thoroughfare. 

There  are  over  ')'2,0()0  men  employed.  There  was  quite  an 
army  of  women,  many  hundreds,  coming  with  the  dinners  of 
their  relatives  who  were  emploj'e'd  there. 

I  only  Avish  some  of  oair  Free  Import  opponents  could  have 
seen  the  neat  clothes  and  general  Avell-set-up  appearance  of 
these  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  all  unconscious  of  our  close 
scrutiny.  By  an  accident,  owing  to  a  window  being  thrown 
open  for  air,  we  obtained  by  getting  on  a  sill  (the  window  Avas 
grated)  an  unexpected  view  of  one  of  Krupp's  most  inmortant 
Avorkshops,  the  shop  AA'here  the  great  guns  are  planed  and  bored; 
two'  great  guns  (one  AA^as  being  planed  and  the  other  bored) 
lying  immediately  in  front  of  us.  For  obvious  reasons  Ave  did 
not  stay  on  the  AvindoAA-  sill  too  long. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Where\'er  inquiries  Avere  made,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
AA-as  very  Ioaa' ;  4  per  cent,  at  Charleroi,  5  per  cent,  at  Elberfield; 
')  |)er  cent,  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  Xew  Year  (latest 
retiiius),  iv,v  jjerlin,  and  only  2  per  cent,  for  Plauen. 

XoAA-here  was  i!i  'i;^  obserA'able  the  hopeless  misery  and  desti- 
tution that  one  iias  thrust  ujion  their  nf)tiee  in  any  AA'orking- 
class  district  in  London.  During  the  wdiole  12  days'  trip  1  only 
saAv  one  child,  a  boy  about  12,  Avithout  boots  or  shoes,  and 
nowhere  did  Ave  see  the  "looped  and  Avindowed  "  raggedness 
that  is  the  too  frequent  livery  of  our  little  street  child.  Then 
there  AA-as  a  total  absence  O'f  the  tramp  and  the  young  street- 
corner  boA'.  The  splendid  system  of  A'oluntarA-  mutual-aid 
obtaining  amongst  the  Avorkers  on  the  Coiitinent,  aided  by  their 
'Dlendid  co-operatiA^e  societies  and  the  systems  of  State  insurance 
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against  sickness  and  invalidity,  and  old-age  pensions,  made  tlie 
broken  man  who  slouclies  througli  our  streets  and  defaces  our 
only  boulevard,  tlie  Thames  Embankment,  an  impossible  person 
in  Germany — the  derelict  iinemployable  Avas  no^'here  to  be  seen. 
At  Berlin  is  an  asylum  financed  by  the  State  where  workmen 
out  oi  work  are  received,  and,  if  iii  financial  difficulties,  their 
goods  stored,  and  their  wives  and  families  boarded  for  four 
weeks;  every  endeavour  being  made  to  find  them  work,  and  when 
successful,  a  sum  of  money  is  advanced  and  their  goods  restored 
to  them,  so  that  they  can  rent  new  rooms  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
Germany  by  protecting  its  own  home  market  and  organising  a 
system  of  State  aid  and  supervision,  has  created  an  ever- 
expanding  and  enormously  prosperous  industrial  regime.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  difficult  to  realise  that  all  the  structural  and 
other  social  and  industrial  activities  were  the  creation  of  a 
single  generation;  that  in  the  brief  period  of  less  than 
40  years,  by  the  aid  of  a  system  cf  tariffs,  subventions,  and 
bounties,  and  the  advantage  of  compulsoi^-  military  service 
as  a  disciplinary  force,  a  new  world-power  had  been  created 
out  of  a  chaotic  medley  of  separate,  poor  and  undeveloped 
German  States. 

GERMANY'S    PROGRESS. 

Then  again  her  utilization  of  all  her  land  for  the  growing  of 
foodstuffs  was  amazing.  From  Cologne  to  Plauen  the  whole 
country  was  under  cultivation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach; 
farms  of  100  acres  and  more  being  common;  the  absence  of 
pasture  land,  the  scarcity  of  sheep,  the  number  of  well  built 
farms,  the  huge  areas  of  arable  land,  such  as  I  never  saw  any- 
where outside  of  the  ITnited  States,  made  me  understand  for  the 
first  time  hoAv  a  great  industrial  country  like  Germany  could 
employ  28  per  cent,  of  her  workers  in  agriculture.  Out  of  a 
population  of  62,000,000  she  employs  nine  millions  on  the 
land,  and  the  fact  that  in  England  there  is  only  12  per  cent, 
employed  in  agriculture,  caused  me  to  wonder  how  long  a 
fatuous  fiscal  system  would  be  permitted  to  continue  to'  the 
inevitable  end,  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Comparisons  are  always  odious,  but  it  is  reluctantly  forced 
even  on  the  least  critical  mind  that  a  country  where  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  is  &o  low  with  towns  that  are  not 
merely  well  built  but  ornate,  that  presents  its  bustling  cities  and 
its  rural  districts  such  continuous  examples  of  social  well-being, 
with  an  ever-expanding  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  supporting 
a  huge  army  and  a  menacing  navy,  presenting  a  social  economic 
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jjyramid  wlio&e  apex  is  the  capable  Kaiser  and  liis  glittering 
court,  is  a  woxld-example  of  the  advantages  that  both  labour 
and  capital  derive  from  the  support  and  protection  of  a  tariff. 

Though  we  never  saw  a  factory  "  to  let  "  throughout  all 
Germany,  as  far  as  our  tour  extended,  yet  on  landing  at 
Harwich  on  our  train-journey  we  saw  a  large  factory  with  a 
notice  board  "  to  let "  and  a  splendid  monument  to  the  folly  of 
the  discijiles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  The  impressions  of  the  tour 
were  fixed  more  firmly  on  our  mind  by  th©  vivid  contrast  be- 
tween the  squalor,  disorder,  and  neglect  of  the  working-class 
quarters  of  London,  and  the  order,  neatness,  and  gaiety  of  the 
same  class  of  people  everywhere  on  th©  Continent.  England 
with  her  splendid  past,  her  future  of  possibly  still  greater 
splendour,  is  comparable  to  a  spendthrift  neglectful  of  her 
opportunities,  wasteful  of  her  resources,  contemptuous  of  the 
genius  and  capacity  of  her  people;  hopelessly  obsessed  by  an 
exploded  fiscal  theory,  she  places  herself  at  the  mercy  of  her 
shrewder,  strenuous,  protected  rivals,  permits  them  to  filch  her 
trade,  invade  her  markets,  depopulate  her  villages,  and  ruin 
her  industries. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Continent,  the  growth  of  Plauen  and 
the  decline  of  Macclesfield,  are  the  relative  standards  by  which 
the  truth  or  falsity  .of  a  theory  must  stand  or  fall;  all  the 
inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Chiozza-Money  cannot  arrest  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  tour  as  the  64  working  men  obtained  through 
Germany  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Bridges. 

J.  M.  Thomson. 
25,  Carlisle  Place,  Marylebone. 


END     OF     REPORTS    OF    SECOND    TOUR. 
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REPORTS    OF    THIRD 
DEPUTATION. 


Report   by  JOHN    BROWN. 
DUSSELDORF. 

As  the  deputation  numbered  60  persons,  our  interpreter 
suggested  tliat  we  form  ourselves  into  squads,  say  about  15  each. 
We  did  so;  I  formed  one  to  visit  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
town  to  see  whether  they  Avere  poorly  housed  and  poorly 
fed,  mainly  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  statements  made.  Well,  as  to  the  black  bread,  I 
have  eaten  it  myself,  and  you  only  have  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
it;  it  seems  strange  at  first,  but  you  soon  get  to  like  it,  and  as  for 
the  horseflesh  they  do  not  require  to  eat  it  unless  they  like  it, 
but  we  were  told  that  very  few  eat  it  now;  none  of  the  younger 
ones  will  take  it  at  all;  only  the  old  people  who  have  acquired 
the  taste  for  it.  It  is  sold  for  the  dogs,  for  the  dogs  have  to  w^ork 
in  Germany. 

In  our  deputation  there  was  a  young  man  avIio  coadd  speak 
the  German  language.  We  had  every  chance  of  getting  infor- 
mation. We  visited  the  houses  round  about  Avhere  the  large 
manufactories  were.  Our  guide  spoke  to  a  foreman  builder  and 
asked  him  where  the  workmen  lived.  He  said,  "  Eound  here, 
this  is  where  they  live."  The  houses  were  onaroom  and  kitchen 
with  cellar,  rent,  £12  10s. ;  two  rooms  and  kitchen  with  cellar, 
£15;  three  rooms  and  kitchen  with  cellar,  £17.  They  had  all 
a  little  balcony  in  the  windows  for  flowers.  They  were  all  clean 
and  tidy  in  appearance.  We  saAv  a  large  school  dispersing;  the 
children  were  very  clean,  smart,  and  well-fed  looking.  Our 
guide  asked  the  foreman  what  wages  the  builders  had?  30s. 
per  week  with  54  hours  per  AA-eek,  but  they  AA'ere  agitating  for  an 
eight  hour  day  with  the  same  pay.  Labourers  had  4s.  Gd.  to 
4s.  9d.  per  day,  joiners  and  carpenters  30s.  per  M-eek,  engineers 
and  metal  workers  he  said  Avere  better  paid. 

The  streets  Avere  very  clean,  the  people  all  smart  and  well 
dressed.  We  were  told  by  O'Ur  guide  that  Avork  was  very  good 
all  round.  No  idle  men  we  saAV,  no  street-corner  loafers,  no 
tramps,  no  one  standing  at  the  station. 
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ELBERFELD. 

I  formed  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Labour  Bureau.  We 
were  tokl  that  any  man  Avanting  work  couki  get  it;  if  he 
registered  in  the  morning  he  was  sure  to  get  Avork  for  the  next 
day.     There  Avere  a  number  of  questions  asked  as  follows:  — 

Question — Does  the  employer  take  advantage  of  the  Ex- 
change?— Yes. 

Question — Do  the  Trades  Unions  use  the  Exchange  ? — Yes. 

Question — What  do  you  do  if  a  man  comes  from  Dusseldorf  ? 
— We  give  him  food  and  shelter  for  the  night,  and  if  he  cannot 
get  work  we  give  him  his  train  fare,  4th  class,  to  next  town. 

Question — If  a  man  gets  a  job  at  a  Avork  that  there  is  a  strike 
at,  Avliat  do  you  do? — ^We  tell  the  man  that  such,  is  the  case;  he 
can  please  himself  then. 

There  were  38  jobs  fo'r  men  on  the  notice  board  when  we 
were  there,  as  folloAvs : — 1  gardener,  4  upholsterers,  1  baker, 
4  tailors,  4  saddlers,  tj  barbers,  14  oainters,  1  blacksmith, 
3  joiners,  3  coachmakers.  As  in  Dusseldorf,  AA-e  saw  a  school 
dispersing.  The  children  were  all  very  neatly  dressed  and 
booted ;  A^eiy  healthy  in  appearance.  The  streets  were  very 
clean  and  well  kept. 

BARMEN. 

I  had  a  Avalk  through  a  good  bit  of  the  toAvn,  had  a  look  at 
the  shop  windows,  and  seeing  the  articles  of  food,  clothing, 
boots,  etc.  They  compare  very  well  with  what  is  at  home.  An 
entire  absence  of  drunken  men  and  barefooted  children;  no 
street-corner  loafers,  etc. 

ESSEN. 

Along  Avith  some  -others  aa^c  visited  the  workmen's  houses 
about  Krupp's  large  factory.  We  were  aa^cU  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  houses.  We  Avere  told  by  some  of  Krupp's 
Avorkmen  that  their  wages  aA'erage  about  30s.  per  head,  man  and 
boj'.  We  Aasitcd  the  market  places ;  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
sold  here,  floAvers,  butchers' meat.  This  is  where  you  see  the  work- 
man's Avife  purchasing  her  goods.  They  Avere  all  A'ery  clean  and 
tidy ;  every  one  as  they  left  the  market  place  had  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  shoAving  they  were  fond  of  flowers  for  the  house.  The 
stalls  contained  all  sorts  of  foodstuffs ;  horseflesh  Avas  sold  on  a 
stall  by  itself.  Bulh^ck  beef,  mutton,  pork,  AA-as  sold  on  stalls  by 
then)solves,  so  that  tlio.se  Avlio  Avere  ])urchasing  horseflesh  kncAV 
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what  tliey  were  getting.  It  is  a  punisliable  offence,  to  sell  liorse- 
tiesh  and  bullock  beef  in  the  same  stall  or  shop.  We  took  a  list 
of  bullock  beef,  etc.,  from  a,  class  butchers'  shop  window:  — 


Beef,  per  German 

lb. 

of  18  ozs. 

55  to  60  pfennigs 

Mutton 

60  pfennigs 

Pork 

...     70 

Ham 

..     75 

Fat  bacon 

...     75 

Cutlets 

...     90 

Fresh  pork 

..80 

Smoked  bacon 

...     90 

Best  bacon 

>  ? 

...  110 

Chopped  pork 

...     80         „ 

Chopped  beef 

...     80 

Suits  of  clothes  made  to  order  from  40  marks  to  80  marks, 
just  the  same  as  at  home. 

TJiis  is  taken  from  a  boot  and  shoe  repairer's  list :  — 
Soleing  and  heeling  men's  boots  and  shoes     17Ot0l8Opfs. 
,,  women's'  ,,  120 to  130    ,, 

,,  children's  ,,  00  pfs. 

'  )  >  >  1  »  '^' '  5  1 

Men's  extra  sewed    ...  ...  ...  ...     210     ,, 

Women's         ,,  ...  ...  ...  ...     160     ,, 

You  will  see  that  the  soleing  and  heeling  is  a  good  deal 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  at  home,  for  1  cannot  get  my  boots 
soled  and  heeled  for  less  than  3s.  3d.,  and  sewed  at  3s.  9d. 

BERLIN. 

On  Sunday  we  visited  Rixdorf,  as  we  were  advised  to  by  a 
young  German  whom  we  met;  he  could  speak  English  very  well, 
and  he  told  us  that  Rixdorf  was  the  working  men's  quarter.  We 
had  a  turn  round  the  show  grounds  and  along  the  streets  of  the 
workmen's  dwellings.  We  were  impressed  by  the  clean  and  tidy 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  streets  were  very  cleanly  kept; 
a  marked  difference  beside  some  of  the  workmen's  places  I  have 
seen  in  Scotland.  The  gentleman  told  us  about  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  in  the  work  where  he  is  a  clerk.  He  himself  had  150 
marks  a  month,  equal  to  £7  10s.  per  month.  He  paid  4s.  per 
week  for  lodgings ;  he  could  get  his  lodgings  and  board  for  14s. 
per  week  if  he  liked.  The  workmen  were  paid: — Engineers 
30s.  per  week,  moulders  had  80  to  90  pfennigs  per  hour,  boys  had 
6  marks  per  week  in  starting;  they  rose  up  to  15  marks  per  week 
when  they  had  finished  their  trade.  The  master  provided 
lockers  foa-  each  man;  they  also  had  baths  for  the  men  to  wash 
themselves  in;  they  provided  coffee  free  for  those  who'  wanted  it; 
the  prices  of  clothing,  food,  and  boots  were  about    the    same 
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as  otlier  towns  we  visited.  As  the  masons'  strike  had  taken 
place  that  day,  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  knocking 
about.  One  of  the  deputation  visited  one  of  the  schools  in 
Berlin.  He  reported  that  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
school,  and  how  it  was  equipped,  plenty  of  air  space.  The 
children  were  very  respectable,  mannerly,  and  seemed  well  fed 
and  cheery;  they  provided  food  for  the  children  who  wanted  it. 
They  go  to  school  at  the  age  of  6  years,  they  remain  at  it  till  they 
are  14,  then  they  are  conipelled  to  gO'  to  the  continuation  school 
at  night.  The  boys  learn  technical  work,  metal  and  woodwork; 
the  girls  are  compelled  to  learn  to'  knit  and  darn,  sew  and  mend 
garments,  cook  and  other  domestic  economy.  The  schools  are 
large  and  plenty  of  light;  every  comfort  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children. 

The  children  who  want  food  in  the  school  can  get  coifee  and 
bread,  soup  and  vegetables  with  bread  at  a  very  small  cost. 
Only  some  30  children  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement. 

LEIPZIG. 

On  our  walk  through  Leipzig  we  came  to  a  street  where  there 
was  a  large  sewage  drain  being  opened.  I  thought  if  there  was 
any  place  we  should  see  the  poor  labourer  it  would  be  at  this 
kind  of  work,  as  we  all  knoAV  that  lifting  sewage  pipes,  cleaning 
them,  is  a  very  dirty  job.  We  got  up  at  fo'ur  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  had  a  walk  round  about  the  working  men's  dM-ellings. 
We  saw  the  men  and  women  going  to'  their  work.  They  were 
all  very  respectable  looking;  we  saw  no  sign  of  poverty.  We 
came  to  the  street  where  the  drain  was  being  opened,  and  to  O'ur 
surprise,  instead  of  seeing  the  rag  tag  that  follow  such  class  of 
work  in  Scotland,  all  the  men  were  respectable  looking  and  each 
had  a  blue  overall  such  as  engineers  wear.  We  all  commented 
on  the  appearance  of  the  men — well  fed  and  soldierly  in  appear- 
ance. We  were  informed  that  any  man  who  wanted  work  could 
get  it  without  any  trouble,  and  the  same  applied  to  women  and 
girls.  Labourers  get  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  day.  Skilled 
labour:  engineers  30s.  to  33s.  per  week,  carters  24s.  to  29s.  per 
week.  Food,  clothing  and  boots  run  about  the  same.  No.  street 
corner  loafers,  no  beggars,  no  men  or  boys  at  the  railway  stations 
on  the  look-out  for  a  job. 

DRESDEN. 

We  had  a  walk  thro'Ugh  part  of  the  town,  looked  at  the 
windows,  compared  prices  of  food,  clothing  and  boot,s,  Streets 
were  very  clean  and  respectable,  so  were  the  people. 

CHEMNITZ. 

I  formed  one  of  the  deputation  to  Reinecker  Bros.,  hosiery, 
enumerating  machine  and  weaving  loom  maker. 


It  was  a  large  works,  employing-  about  1,000  men  and  boys. 
We  were  shown  all  over  tlie  works.  Everywhere  we  went  were 
large,  commodious  flats,  clean,  with  plenty  of  light,  and  well 
aired.  The  men  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable  at  the  works, 
not  down-trodden,  as  reports  go.  The  boys  get  6s.  per  week  when 
they  start,  rising  to  15s.  per  week  when  their  time  is  out. 
Skilled  workmen  have  from  30s.  to  33s.  per  week  of  56  hours 
per  week.  Labour  (unskilled),  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day.  The  firm 
supply  coffee  to  the  workmen.  They  only  pay  a  very  small 
charge,  but  the  money  that  is  paid  goes  into  a  fund  for  sickness 
—a  very  good  idea.  They  send  their  manufactured  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  sa^v  the  men  and  women  coming  from  a 
number  of  large  factories.  They  were  all  very  respectable 
in  appearance.  All  the  firms  have  baths  for  the  workers  to  wash 
in  before  they  leave  the  factories.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

House  rents,  we  were  told,  were  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
with  cellar,  £12  10s.  to  £15  per  year.  The  streets  were  very 
clean,  and  no  sign  of  the  street-comer  loafer,  or  "  Weary 
Willies"  or  "Tired  Tims.'' 

NUREMBERG. 

We  visited  one  of  the  wood-carving  factories,  were  taken 
over  the  show  rooms,  Avhich  contained  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  art  which  the  place  is  famed  for,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
visit  the  factory.  We  visited  one  of  the  working  men's 
restaurants,  had  a  dinner  of  soup,  potatoes,  a  bit  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  beer  or  lemonade,  for  4d. 

STUTTGART. 

Yisited  the  Labour  Exchange.  We  were  told  any  man 
willing  to  work  could  get  work  at  present  without  any  trouble. 
Carpenter's  and  joiner's  wages,  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour  of  9|-  hours 
per  day.  Cabinet  and  furnisher,  7d.  per  hour.  The  employers 
provide  the  tools  for  above.  Wood-carvers  are  paid  piece-work. 
If  a  man  works  overtime  he  is  paid  25  per  cent,  extra,  on  Sunday  • 
50  per  cent.  Metal  workers  30  to  35  mark  per  week.  Builders 
29  to  33  marks  per  week.  House  rents  from  £12  10s.  for  two 
room  sand  kitchen,  with  cellar,  to  £15  10s.  for  three  rooms  and 
kitchen,  with  cellar.  Prices  of  food,  clothes  and  boots  very 
reasonable.  We  visited  a  working  man's  restaurant,  but  were 
too  soon  for  dinner. 

We  were  shown  by  the  superintendent  what  a  working  man 
got  for  a  penny — a  large  plate  of  soup  and  a  good  bit  of  bread, 
which  we  all  tasted,  and  was  verv  good  to  taste;  also  a  man 
could  have  a  plate  of  soup,  some  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  a  bit 
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of  meat  for  ilie  sum  of  3^(1.  Tlie  director  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change was  with  us  in  the  restaurant,  and  we  asked  him  and 
the  superintendent  of  tlie  Labour  Exchange  some  questions. 

Question — Is  there  much  horseflesh  eaten?  Answer — No. 
Q. — How  is  it  sold?  Answer — It  is  sold  in  a  shop  by  itself. 
There  is  only  one  shop  that  sells  it  in  Stuttgart.  Q. — Is  it  sold 
in  any  of  the  shops  that  sell  bullock,  mutton,  or  pork? — No! 
Emphatically  no.  It  is  a  ininishable  offence  to  sell  it  in  any 
other  shop  than  the  one  with  the  sign  of  the  horse's  head.  One 
of  the  workmen  who  came  in  for  his  dinner  and  could  talk  a 
little  English,  vrlien  asked  the  question  about  horseflesh,  got 
quite  angry,  and  said,  "  No,  no."  It  is  only  some  old  people 
who  buy  it,  and  others  buy  it  for  their  dogs. 

FRANKFURT. 

I  formed  one  of  the  deputation  to  go  out  to  the  country  to 
see  the  condition  that  the  country  people  live  in.  We  made 
enquiries  of  one  old  nian ;  he  had  a  plot  of  land  for  market 
gardening.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  over  six  feet  in  height 
and  well  ]nade  in  proportion.  That  was  the  system  of  cultivation 
for  miles,  he  said.  With  market  gardening,  he  said,  they  got  on 
very  well;  they  always  had  a  good  market  for  their  produce.  He 
said  they  paid  for  one  hectare  £12  10s.,  and  that  when  he 
required  a  man  to  help  him  he  had  to  pay  4s.  per  day  or  a  woman 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Out  in  the  country  the  labourers  had  3s. 
per  day  with  food,  and  farm  servants  had  £*20  per  year  with, 
board. 

I  will  finish  my  report  by  summing  up  what  I  saw  and  what 
I  did  not  see.  I  saw  no'  drunk  men  and  women,  no  beggars, 
no'  loafers  at  the  street  corners,  no  men  or  boys  at  the  stations 
wanting  to  earry  our  bags,  no  men,  women,  boys  or  girls 
selling  matches,  no  ragged  boys  and  girls  coming  from  the 
schools;  everywhere  cleanliness,  tidiness  in  streets,  houses  and 
the  people,  and  to'  me  the  German  people,  although  they  may 
not  be  paid  as  big  a  wage  as  some  are  here,  are  more 
economical.  They  spend  less  in  drink,  look  better  after  their 
childreti  than  the  most  of  the  people  here.  I  am  convinced  that 
part  of  this  is  due  to  tlie  military  training  that  the  men  get;  it  is 
carried  into'  their  homes  and  the  mother  and  children  are  taught 
it,  hence  the  clean  appearance  of  everything  we  saw.  Clothes, 
food,  boots,  are  as  cheap  as  at  home.  I  have  learned  a  lesson 
by  my  visit  to  Germany  that  I  shall  remember  all  my  days. 

John  Brown. 
]^ow]Ing  Green  Terrace, 

Irvine,  N.B. 
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Report    by    PETER    McCRORIE. 

Tlie  places  visited  were  as  follows :  Diisseklorf,  Elber- 
feld,  Barmen,  Essen,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  Dresden,  Chem- 
nitz, Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  and  Cologne. 
Tliese  towns  contain  many  new  buildings,  and  present 
a  most  imposing  appearance  to  tlie  visitor.  One  cannot  but  be 
struck  witlx  the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  the  symmetry 
in  design,  the  width  of  the  streets,  their  well-laid  and  well- 
kept  appearance,  the  entire  absence  of  smoke  in  or  around 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  cities ;  everything  being 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  entire  nation. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  older  houses  are  being 
taken  down,  new  buildings,  known  as  the  "Kaiser's  model 
dwellings  for  workmen,"  are  taking-  their  ]jlace,  with  all  the 
latest  modern  and  up-to-date  ideas.  Everything  is  done  on 
systematic  lines,  always  with  a  certain  end  in  view. 

Labour  Exchanges  exist  in  every  town,  the  working  of  which 
has  well-nigh  attained  the  perfect  stage.  Here  the  out-of- 
work  can  have  his  name  enrolled  on  the  books,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  employment  can  be  found  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  go  into  details 
regarding  the  number  of  a})plicants  at  the  various  Exchanges 
daily,  or  give  the  percentage  that  receive  employmeait ;  suffice 
it  tO'  say  that  they  have  proved  very  valuable  institutions  in 
Germany,  judging  from  the  numbers  that  do  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  the  very  good  percentage  that  find  employment 
through  their  agency. 

Some  of  the  Exchanges  provide  food  for  the  men  at  a  very 
small  cost,  and  many  of  them  have  bathrooms.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  know  that  a  bath  may  be  had  for  a  halfpenny, 
soap  and  towel  being  provided. 

Women  can  also  be  enrolled  at  the  Exchanges  when  out  of 
work,  and  here  also  a  large  proportion  find  work. 

The  general  appearance  of  men  and  women  compares  very 
favourably  with  our  people  at  home.  They  are  very  clean  and 
well  dressed.  The  children  are  veiy  courteous  in  their  manner, 
intelligent,  and  have  a  very  tidy  appearance.  They  start  their 
schooling  when  six  years  old,  go  through  the  lower-grade 
school  for  four  years,  then  into  the  higher  grade,  where,  among 
many  other  things,  they  are  taught  English  and  French.  Here 
they  remain  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  School 
commences  at  7  a.m.  summer,  8  a.m.  winter. 
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lu  the  various  worksliops  and  factories  tliat  were  visited  in 
tlie  course  of  the  tour  places  are  ])rovided  witli  washliand  basins, 
soap,  and  towels  for  tlie  use  of  the  workers.  In  a  few  of  the 
places  baths  are  also  provided.  All  these  facilities  are  M^ell  taken 
advantage  of,  adding  to  the  health,  general  appearance,  and 
comfort  of  the  many  that  indulge  in  the  privilege  offered. 

Hot  plates  are  also  provided  for  heating  food.  Some  even 
have  places  for  the  workers  to  dine.  The  majority  of  workers 
carry  their  food,  the  meal  hours  being  very  short,  varying  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  one  hoair,  therefore  necessitating  the  bringing 
of  the  meals  to'  the  work,  another  reason  being  that  factories  are 
usually  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

There  are,  as  far  as  one  could  see  at  any  rate,  no  loafers,  no 
street-comer  boys,  no  "  never- work  nor  never- will  "  fellows.  If 
there  should  be,  we  were  informed  that  the  police  take  them  in 
hand,  and  they  are  in  a  very  short  time  both  willing  and  anxious 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

There  are  very  few  street  vendors  to  be  seen,  but  an  occa- 
sional ice-cream  baiTOw  may  be  sighted. 

Children  in  various  parts  of  Germany  may  be  seen  bare- 
footed, although  not  through  poverty. 

A  large  proportion  of  women  work  in  the  fields.  Here 
horses,  bullocks,  cows,  and  dogs  may  also  be  seen  doing  their 
part.  Cows  are  harnessed  to  the  plough.  Large  waggons  full 
of  hay  are  also  drawn  by  them,  sometimes  two'  pairs  being 
harnessed  to  the  one  waggon.  Dogs  are  often  seen  pulling  litlle 
milk-carts.  In  fact,  there  are  no  idlers  in  Germany.  I  have 
seen  boys  and  girls  working  in  the  fields  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

I  had  a  taste  of  what  we  were  told  was  the  famous  black 
bread,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  not  greatly  enamoured  of  it, 
although  it  is  nothing  like  what  it  has  been  represented  to  be. 

Horseflesh  was  also  sampled,  the  opinion  being  that  it  was 
very  strong,  highly  flavoured,  and  tasted  strongly  of  garlick. 

As  far  as  shop-window  prices  go,  clothing  can  be  had  as 
cheap  in  Germany  as  at  hoine.  We  were  informed  that  most 
of  them,  however,  were  shoddy.  A  woollen  or  sorgo  suit  that 
cost  £3  10s.  in  Britain  would  cost  £4  10s.  in  Germany. 

Boots  seem  to  be  mostly  imported  from  America,  and  com- 
pare very  favourably  in  price  and  finish  with  our  honu'-made 
article. 
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We  were  fortunate  In  g-etting-  invside  a  workman's  house.  The 
lady  spoke  excellent  Eng;lisli.  Following  are  the  replies  re- 
ceived to  the  various  questions  asked  of  her:  During  the  past 
four  years  coals  have  risen  4s.  per  ton ;  matches  2pf .  per  box ; 
beer  2pf.  a  bottle;  sausage,  that  used  to  be  Opf.  to  lUpf.,  now 
15pf.;  ho'use  rent  has  risen  from  £13  10s.  to'  £18  10s.;  sugar  has 
risen  ^d.  per  pound,  butter  l|d.,  mutton  2d.,  veal  l^d.,  lard  Id., 
pork  l^d.,  eggs  are  now  about  2d.  more  per  dozen;  briquettes 
have  risen  lid.  per  1,000;  petroleum  has  been  reduced  |d.  per 
gallon  and  coffee  •jd.  per  pound.  Taxes  havo  also  increased. 
Ground  can  be  rented  from  the  police ;  a  fairly  large  piece  can 
be  had  for  £1  per  annum. 

Under  the  heading'  of  the  various  towns  the  information  re- 
lating to  each  will  be  found  :  — 

ESSEN. 

Krupp's  Works. — Number  of  hands  employed,  30,000; 
weekly  wages  bill,  900,000  mark.  Belonging  to  the  works  they 
have  two  schools,  one  infirmary,  doctors,  one  tire  station  and  a 
brewery.  Houses  :  A  flat  consisting  of  three  rooms  costs  4s.  per 
week. 

BERLIN. 

The  clothing  trade  is  largely  represented,  some  ninety  odd 
thousand  being  engaged.  Building,  metal  working  and 
machine  making  are  among  the  other  chief  industries  of  this 
great  city.  They  have  rate-supported  hospitals  in  this  city. 
Sunday  is  very  luuch  like  an  ordinary  weekday.  ]3eer-drinking 
goes  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  although  the  number  of  drunks 
are  trifling. 

LEIPZIG. 

Very  little  time  to  spare  at  this  town.  A  gigantic  railway 
station  is  being  built,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  7|  million  pounds,  and 
Avill  take  about  ten  years  to  complete,  giving  work  to  hundreds 
of  workmen. 

DRESDEN. 

Passing  visit;  very  nice  town,  with  fine  art  galleries. 
Policemen  who  speak  English  have  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  crossed  on  the  left  arm  of  their  coat. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Hosiery  Factory.  Bate  of  wages,  men  :  At  hosiery  frames, 
22s,  to  25s.  per  week;  packers  (unskilled),  .^2s. ;  men  working 
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presses,  18s.  to  21s.  Yo'ung  women,  12s.  to  14s.  Number  of 
employes  260,  iiicludirig  60  women.  A  large  amount  of 
liosiery  exported :  5  per  cent,  to  tlie  Colonies,  26  per  cent,  to 
the  Ignited  Kingdom,  35  per  cent,  to  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  Hunt  (Perthshire)  Avas  responsible  for,,  the  following 
statement :  The  above  goods  were  all  sold  at  the  same  price  to 
the  wholesale  buyer.  The  price  of  the  goods  to  the  retail  pur- 
chaser in  England  being  Is.,  Canada,  35  cents,  America  2s. 

The  muiucipal  autliorities  have  increased  their  servants" 
salaries  25  per  cent,  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1900. 

iS^etwork.  (Report  by  a  gentleman  from  Lancashire.)  Rate 
of  wages  :  Men,  3()s.  per  week;  girls,  13  to  15s.  per  week;  piece- 
work filling  shuttles.  Eight  years  ago  8  frames  running,  in- 
creased to  24  frames  now.  Women  are  only  allowed  to  work  58 
hours  per  week.  Men  are  working  night  and  day  (sis  to  six)  in 
two  shifts. 

Horseflesh  can  be  purchased  in  this  town  fo-r  6d.  per  pound, 
tripe  2d.  per  pound,  meat  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Income-tax: 
£70  to  £80  pay  20s.  to  State  and  30s. "to  city;  £110  pay  36s.  to 
State  and  56s.  5d.  to  city. 

NUREMBERG. 

Woodwork  Factory.  Conducted  over  showrooms;  refused 
admittance  to  workshops.  Rate  of  wages :  Woodworkers,  22s. 
to  25s. ;  upholsterers,  30s.  to  40s.  Number  employed,  600 ;  10 
hours  a  dav,  7  hours  on  Saturdav.  Two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
£12  10s. 

REPORT    AT    DINNER    TABLE. 

Engineering  Works  at  Chemnitz :  Space  occupied,  200 
metres  by  100  metres ;  wages,  machine  men  get  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d. 
per  day,  work  60  hours  per  week  and  paid  their  time  for  clean- 
ing their  machines.  No  piecework.  1899,  employed  200  men ; 
1910,  employ  2,000  men.  Dining-tables  provided  for  workers, 
2,100  lockers  for  clothes,  bathroom  accommodation,  2,000  baths 
are  taken  every  week;  baths  are  free.  They  liaA'e  a  Green's 
Ecdnumiser  Stoker,  made  in  Leeds ;  steel  bought  from 
Sheffield,  Avliere  they  make  the  finest  steel  in  the  world. 

Another  report  was  given  of  a  visit  to  Borsig's  Works  in 
Berlin.  This  is  a  pieccAvork  shop.  They  employ  6,000  men. 
Apprentice's  pay,  first  year,  5pf.  per  hour;  second  year,  lOpf. ; 
third  year,   13pf . ;    fourth  year  16pf.     Mechanics  get  60pf.  to 
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90pf.  per  liour.  A  question  being  asked  liow  wages  compared 
with  engineers  at  home,  an  English  engineer  belonging  to  the 
party  informed  ns  that  they  were  10  per  cent,  less  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

STUTTGART. 

A  waiter  at  the  hotel  told  us  there  was  no  very  poor  place,  or 
people,  in  the  tow'n.  This  statement  was  'endorsed  by  the 
inspector  at  the  Labour  Exchange. 

Labour  Exchange.  Furnishing  trade:  Gd.  to  7d.  per  hour; 
hours  of  work,  9|  and  8-^r  on  Saturday;  master  provides  tools; 
time  and  quarter  paid  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sunday. 
House  rents  variable,  ranging  from  250  mark  to'  700  mark. 
The  Exchange  is  kej)t  up  by  the  town,  supported  indirectly  by 
the  State.  They  get  free  use  of  the  telephone  aiid  special  travel- 
ling facilities  on  the  railways. 

We  visited  a  workmen's  dining-room  near  the  Exchange, 
where  dinner  could  be  got  for  3|d.,  consisting  of  portion  of 
soup,  portion  of  meat  and  tw  o  kinds  of  vegetables.  Made  in- 
quiries about  horseflesh;  not  generally  consumed.  A  horse- 
flesh restaurant  did  exist  in  Stuttgart ;  prices  just  the  same  as 
other  restaurants,  but  did  not  do  a  great  trade.  Mostly  pur- 
chased as  food  for  dogs. 

More  general  employment  in  Germany  than  in  England ; 
wages  not  higher,  and  living  not  cheaper;   not  the  samo  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor.     This  information  was  given  by  a  Ger-' 
man  workman  in  tlie  above  dining-room,  and  given  to  us  by 
our  interpreter.  / 

Met  party  of  German  soldiers  coming  from  firing  practice; 
mud  on  boots  and  knees  of  trousers  ;  most  of  them  had  patches 
on  the  front  of  their  trousers  at  the  knees. 

FRANKFURT. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  inquire  into  agricultural  labour. 
Labourers  earn  4  mark  per  day.  Many  of  the  men  here  work 
in  Frankfurt ;  the  women  remain  at  home  and  work  on  the 
farm.  Rent  per  hectare,  250  mark.  Frankfurt  owns 
Ki.y  square  miles  of  land,  and  during  the  past  12  years  has  spent 
£10,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  land. 

Railway  expansion  is  going  on  all  over  Germany,  as 
instanced  b}'  the  spending  of  7^  million  pounds  at  Leipsic. 
The  Government  owns  all  the  railways.  They  also  own  land, 
forests,  mines,  breweries  and  many  other  undertakings  to  the 
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value  of  £1,500,000,000  and  make  a  profit  of  £60,000,000  a 
year,  wbicli  relieve.s  taxation  to  that  amount.  Tlieir  system  of 
military  training",  we  are  told,  tends  to  increase  tlie  list  of 
unemployed. 

Before  closing  I  beg  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  indebtedness 
to  tbe  Tariff  Reform  League,  to  the  gentlemen  who  financed  the 
trip,  and  to  our  interpreter  for  tbe  able  and. courteous  way  in 
wbicli  be  conducted  tbe  tour,  and  for  bis  willingness  to  obtaiti 
any  and  all  information  that  was  desired.  Tbere  were  no 
restrictions  placed  on  tbe  party  whatever,  nothing  was  hidden, 
evevvtiiiiig  was  conducted  on  fair  lines  to  all  parties.  I  beg, 
also,  to  tender  m^-  best  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  Younger,  M.P.,  for 
bis  kindness,  bis  bospitalitv  and  good-fellowship. 

Peter  McCrorie. 
2,  yirginia  Gardens,  Ayr. 

3rd  May,  1910. 


Report    by    JOHBS!    SHAW. 

The  following'  are  myimjiressionsand  inforlnation  regarding 
cost  of  living,  rent  of  houses,  education  of  cbildl*en,  general 
appearance  of  workers  and  hours  of  labour  in  various  grades. 

The  general  appearance  of  most  towns  visited  is  most  favour- 
able. The  houses  are  all  more  or^less  modern  buildings,  the 
streets  are  very  wide,  the  traffic  well  regulated,  and  everywhere 
a  look  of  cleanliness  that  is  sometimes  wanting  in  many  places 
at  home. 

liegarding  cost  of  living,  butcher  meat  costs  from  6d.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  lb.,  tbere  being  various  qualities,  the  dearer  quality 
is  the  same  as  we  purchase  at  home.  Horseffesh  may  be  pur- 
chased at  4:jd  per  lb.  raw,  and  6d.  to  7|^d.  per  lb.  cooked ;  pork, 
9d. ;  bacon,  lid.  and  Is.  2d. ;  ham,  9d.  and  lOd.  per  lb.  Salt  is 
Ijd.  per  lb.;  tea,  2d.  per  oz.;  coffee,  Is.  3d.;  sugar  3|d.  per  lb. 
From  1900  and  1910  the  price  of  tea  has  increased  by  7d.  per  lb., 
coffee  by  4d.,  sugar  fd.,  pork  3d.,  beef  Id.  per  lb. 

Concerning  rent  of  bouses,  I  was  privileged  to  stay  over- 
night at  a  German  workman's  house,  where  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing information.  The  house  was  a  "  three  room  and  a 
kitchen  "  one.    In  1904  the  rent  was  £13  10s.,  now  it  is  £18  10s. 


24s. 

per 

week. 

28s. 

28s. 

28s. 

26s. 

27s. 

30s. 

28s. 

27s. 
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per  annum,  this  being  an  increase  of  £5  in  six  years.  There 
are  no  taxes  to  pay  on  the  house,  but  the  following  taxes  are 
enforced :  Poor  Tax,  Borough  Tax,  Church  Tax,  School  Tax, 
and  Wages  Tax.  I  was  unable  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  the 
whole  taxes  payable,  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  rather 
limited. 

Clothing  can  be  had  in  Germany  as  cheap  as  in  Britain, 
although  not  the  same  quality.  The  average  hours  of  labour  are 
ten  per  day,  exc  pt  Saturday,  when  they  work  eight  hours. 
Shoemaking  is  in  a  very  crude  state  in  Germany;  most  of  the 
boots  sold  in  the  shops  are  of  American  make. 

The  average  wage  of  the  shoemaker  is 
Bricklayers  _         _         _         _ 

Masons  _         _         _         -         - 

Carpenters  -         -         - 

Plumbers      _         -         -         -         - 
Fitters  ----- 

Smiths  -         -         -         _         _ 

Turners         -         -         -         _         - 
Patternmakers  -         -         - 

The  children  are  well  clothed.  They  go  to  school  at  7  a.m. 
in  summer,  and  8  a.m.  in  Avinter;  commence  their  education 
at  six  years  and  finish  at  fourteen  years.  In  that  time  they  go 
through  the  lower  and  higher  grade  schools,  and  are  taught, 
besides  their  own  language,  French  and  English. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  German  workmen  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  our  own  working  class  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Every  facility  is  given  the  workers  for  keeping  them- 
selves clean  and  tidy.  Washhand  basins  are  provided,  and  some- 
times baths.  For  the  latter  a  small  charge  is  made,  in  this  case 
being  a  trifle  more  than  our  Britisli  halfpenny,  soap  and  towel 
being  provided  free  by  the  firm. 

Labour  Exchanges  are  used  a  great  deal  by  workers  and 
employers,  this  providing  a  ready  means  of  employment.  Men 
and  women  anply  daily,  and,  from  what  I  could  learn  by  diligent 
inquiry,  a  large  nuniber  of  situations  are  filled. 

The  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  are :  That  during  the  last 
few  years  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  taxes  also.  Wages 
have  also  risen,  but  not  as  much  as  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
taxes,  this  entailing  a  burden  on  the  German  housewife,  seeing 
that  it  costs  3s.  per  week  more  to  keep  tbe  household  going  than 
it  did  four  years  ago. 
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I  liave  to  tliauk  the  Tariff  Eeform  League  for  tlieir  kindness 
and  liospitality,  and  also  our  g-uide,  who  did  everything  to  allow 
us  to  gain  all  the  information  we  desired;  no  obstacle  was  put 
in  our  way. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)     John  Shaw. 
59,  Mill  Street,  Ayr. 


Report    by    ANDREW    WATT. 

DUSSELDORF. 

The  tour  proper  began  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  morning  of 
14th  April,  where  the  deputation  at  once  broke  up  into 
sections  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  city.  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  great  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the 
orderliness  and  sobriety  of  the  people,  the  clean  and  tidy 
appearance  of  the  children,  and  the  absence  of  the  street- 
corner  man  and  all  other  evidences  of  poverty,  so  much  before 
our  eyes  at  home.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  April,  in  the 
same  town,  I  was  out  from  4  o'clock  watching  the  working 
men  going  to  their  employment,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
the  leisurely  way  in  which  they  proceeded,  and  to  notice  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  smoking  cigars  or 
cigarettes. 

ELBERFELD   AND   BARMEN. 

We  left  Diisseldorf  at  7.55  a.m.  that  day,  reaching 
Elberfeld  after  a  short  run  and  finding  it  much  like 
Diisseldorf  as  regards  cleanliness  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  same  day  we  took  train  for  Barmen,  some  distance  further 
on,  had  dinner,  aud  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  where  we 
were  informed  that  trade  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
the  working  men  being  very  much  in  demand.  Indeed,  in 
this  particular  Bureau,  there  are  generally  more  applications 
for  men  than  there  are  men  to  fill  the  jobs. 

ESSEN. 

We  left  Barmen  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived  in  Essen,  where 
we  put  up  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  was 
again  out  from  4  o'clock  watching  the  working  classes  pro- 
ceeding to  their  occupation  in  the  same  leisurely  way  as  at 
Diisseldorf.  One  thing  I  noticed,  which  pleased  me  very 
much,  was  that  there  were  little  shops  ever}-  here  and  there  at 
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street  corners,  where  milk  and  buns  conld  be  prdelired  for  a 
very  small  sum.  I  sampled  the  produce,  found  it  very  nice, 
found  the  shops  were  kept  beautifull}^  clean,  and  noticed  that 
tliey  were  largely  patronised.  After  breakfast  I  visited  the 
market  square  and  found  that  the  prices  and  quality  of  beef, 
mutton,  pork  and  veal  were  much  the  same  as  at  home,  fed 
veal  beinj^  the  dearest  item.  This  is  a  very  large  market. 
I  was  one  of  a  deputation  that  was  to  visit  the  great  Krup|) 
Ordnance  Factory,  but  we  were  not  allowed  permission  to 
enter,  and  I  afterwards  took  up  sometime  on  my  own  account 
to  visit  two  schools,  where  I  was  again  pleased  to  see  every- 
thing nice  and  clean,  and  the  children  tidy  and  orderly.  The 
prices  of  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  in  the  shop  windows  compared 
most  favourably  with  the  prices  ruling  at  home. 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  at  2.21  the  same  afternoon  for  Berlin,  which 
was  reached  at  9.25  p.m.  On  the  train  journey  I  foregathered 
with  the  conductor  of  the  dining  car,  who  could  speak  English 
fluently,  and,  being  a  railway  servant,  I  thought  it  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  ask  a  few  questions.  In  answer  to  one  about 
the  stories  of  Germans  living  on  black  bread  and  horseflesh, 
he  replied  that  it  was  true  in  a  sense  that  in  some  districts 
of  Germany  a  section  of  the  people  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
horseflesh,  but  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  mostly  used 
for  feeding  dogs,  and  nobody  was  in  doubt  of  what  they  were 
getting  when  purchasing  horseflesh,  because  shops  selling 
this  article  required  to  have  the  sign  of  a  horse's  head  above 
the  door,  and  were  not  allowed,  under  penalties,  to  sell  beef 
or  mutton  ;  while  the  shops  selling  beef  and  mutton  were  not 
allowed  to  deal  in  horseflesh.  As  for  the  black  bread,  it  was 
an  acquired  taste,  too,  on  tlie  part  of  a  majority  of  the  peoj^le, 
vrho  thought  that  in  eating  it  they  were  eating  something  at 
least  as  good  as  English  white  bread.  He  had  been  in 
England,  he  said,  for  four  years,  and  having  seen  the  food 
consumed  by  our  working  classes,  could  say  truthfully  that 
''the  Germans  were  as  clean  in  the  mouth  as  the  English." 
The  17th  was  Sunday  and  was  practically  a  day  off,  but  the 
delegates  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  to  view  the  capital 
from  various  standpoints.  A  numljer  of  us  visited  the  working- 
class  district  of  Rixdorf,  where  we  found  innumerable  cafes 
retailing  good  food  in  abundance  and  very  cheap  in  price — 
a  "  tuck  in  "  of  four  eggs,  rolls  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  lager 
beer  costing  only  6d.  of  our  money;  a  plate  of  sausage,  rye 
bread  and  butter  could  be  had  for  3^d.  The  working  men's 
houses  are  ver^^  nice,  most  of  them  being  airy  and  pleasant, 
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and  possessing  oriel  windows,  and  rents  not  being  very  dear  in 
proportion  to  size. 

LEIPSIC. 

We  left  Berlin  for  Leipsic  on  the  forenoon  of  18th  April, 
arriving  there  at  4.3  in  the  afternoon.  The  great  fair  was 
on  at  the  time  (we  were  told  it  is  the  biggest  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  world)  and  the  working  folks  were 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  different  sights  and  amusements. 
Early  the  following  morning  I  visited  the  Jewish  quarters  of 
tlie  city — called  the  slums— and  was  surprised  to  find  them 
anything  but  slums,  compared  with  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  our  own  towns.  The  streets  or  lanes  in  this  quarter 
are  somewhat  narrow,  yet  quite  wide  enough,  I  noticed,  to 
allow  a  pair  of  horses  and  an  army  transport  waggon  to  pass, 
independent  of  the  pavements. 

DRESDEN. 

Leaving  Leipsic  the  same  morning  (19th)  at  8.42  we  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  Dresden,  where  the  china  is  made, 
and  Avere  astonished  to  find  what  a  beautiful,  clean  city 
it  is;  left  Dresden  at  12.25  and  arrived  at  Chemnitz 
at  2.52  p.m. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Chemnitz  is  a  great  manufacturing  town,  possessing 
many  engineering,  textile  and  metal  industries.  I  was 
one  of  a  deputation  who  visited  the  great  engineering 
works  of  Messrs.  Reinecker  and  Co.,  where  2,000  hands 
are  employed,  and  Avhere  the  average  wage  of  the  opera- 
tives is  the  very  high  one  of  6d.  per  hour.  We  saw  the 
largest  grinding  machine  that  has  ever  been  made  being  got 
ready  for  an  English  firm  who  have  laid  down  works  in 
Belgium.  Reinecker' s  never  dismiss  their  men,  unless  for 
misdemeanour,  and  have  always  vacancies  for  good  trades- 
men. They  supply  Messrs.  Wrigley  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
with  tAvist  rails  and  motor  gears,  Avhich  we  saw  in  process  of 
manufacture.  I  learned  that  the  tariff  on  similar  goods  of  ours 
going  into  (iermany  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  value, 
which  ])rohil)its  any  trade  being  done.  Reineckers'  works  have 
been  l)uilt  15  years,  the  j^roprietors  being  two  brothers  who 
are  alAyays  at  work  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  All  machinery 
is  driven  by  electric  motors,  the  current  being  generated  by 
their  own  plant,  which  includes  all  the  latest  inventions  con- 
nected with  electrical  science.  The  workmen  here,  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  own,  are  eacli  supplied  with  a  locker,  and  there 
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is  a  large  suite  of  bathrooms  for  the  UvSe  of  all.  Indeed,  bath- 
rooms are  a  common  feature  connected  with  many  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  Germany,  and  they  seem  to  be  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  and  appreciated,  by  the  workmen. 
House  rents  in  this  district  are  fairly  cheap,  two  rooms  and 
kitchen  costing  uj)  to  £12  10s.,  and  in  some  cases  five  rooms 
and  kitchen  being  had  for  £16. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  left  Chemnitz  shortly  after  midnight  and  got  to 
Xuremberg  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (20th). 
Our  experience  here  was  similar  to  that  in  other  towns, 
eveiything  going  to  show  that  the  city  is  prosperous 
and  the  people  wonderfully  contented  and  happy.  I 
again  made  it  a  point  to  watch  the  school  children  and 
must  again  express  my  pleasure  at  what  I  saw.  The  day 
was  very  warm,  yet  among  the  children  leaving  two  large 
schools  I  only  found  two  barefooted,  and  believe  the  weather 
to  have  been  responsible  for  that. 

STUTTGART. 

We  left  Nuremberg  at  4.28  in  the  afternoon,  reaching 
vStuttgart  at  8.30,  where  we  had  the  usual  look  round 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  either  a  ragged  German  or 
a  street-corner  loafer,  but  were  quite  unsuccessful.  Out- 
side of  this  city  we  noticed  very  large  mills  in  course  of  erection, 
and  in  the  town  there  is  at  present  being  put  up  one  of  the 
finest  railwav  stations  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

FRANKFORT. 

We  left  Stutto-ai-t  at  12.40  p.m.  on  21st  April  and  arrived  at 
Frankfiu-t  at  4.27  the  same  afternoon.  A  look  round  here  showed 
no  signs  of  unemployment,  except  what  was  due  to  the  strike 
in  the  building  trade,  which  had  just  commenced.  I  visit'^d 
the  Labour  Bureau,  being  met  by  the  Director,  who  supplied 
me  with  information  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  work 
prevalent.  In  March  last  there  were  150  applicants  (wood- 
workers), who  all  found  employment  the  very  day  they  put 
their  names  down.  The  day  we  were  present  there  were  only 
15  names  of  metal-workers  on  the  books.  In  the  furnishing 
department  wages  are  7d.  per  hour,  the  men  working 
9^  hours  daily  on  weekdays  and  8j  hours  on  Saturdays.  The 
practice  here  is  for  the  employer  to  supply  workmen  with 
all  the  tools  required  while  working,  I  was  one  of  five  who 
yisited   the   Christerlich   Hospiz    (Christian   Hospital),    where 
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we  fouud  160  inmates  being  put  up  for  the  uiglit.  The 
niuiiber  of  inmates  varies.  The  superintendent  told  us  that  if 
any  person  comes  along  without  money  he  is  supplied  with 
food  and  lodgings  for  the  night.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Where  a  charge  for  meals  is 
made  three  rolls  of  buttered  bread  cost  Id.,  a  cup  of  coffee  Id., 
tea  the  same ;  fruit  wines  are  supplied  at  ^d.  per  glass,  and 
three  cigars  can  be  had  for  Id. 

BELGIUM. 

We  left  Frankfort  at  12. 2G  p.m.  on  22nd,  arriving  at 
Cologne  at  4.30  p.m.,  where  we  liad  only  time  for  a  hurried 
look  round,  as  we  were  due  to  leave  for  Liege  1|  hours  later. 
We  ])ut  up  at  Liege  for  the  night,  and  early  next  morning 
(23r(l)  had  a  run  through  the  old-world  town,  but,  ajaart  from 
its  architectural  features,  we  were  not  so  much  impressed  wdth 
what  was  going  on,  compared  with  what  had  been  our  experi- 
ence invariably  in  the  German  towns.  I  must  say,  however, 
the  Belgian  locomotives- seemed  to  me  to  be  superior  to  those 
on  the  German  lines,  and  the  railway  servants  wear  a  much 
prettier  uniform.  Leaving  Liege  at  11.21  in  the  forenoon, 
we  got  to  Ghent  at  1.50  p.m.,  had  a  short  round  of  the  city, 
and  then  left  for  Brussels,  w^here  we  arrived  at  8.12  in  the 
evening  and  put  up  for  the  night.  The  24th  being  Sunday  we 
were  again  left  very  much  to  our  own  resources.  A  number 
of  us  walked  along  the  canal  banks,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  barges  moving  up  and  down,  and  making  many  enquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  trade  in  the  Belgian  capital,  which  is 
evidently  l)ooming.  Living  here  is  very  cheap  and  we  were 
informed  that  this  encourages  many  middle-class  English 
peo])le  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  in  the  place.  The  city  is 
beautifully  laid  out — "  Paris  in  miniature,"  it  is  often  called 
— and  we  could  have  been  very  easily  tempted  to  prolong  our 
visit.  Here,  as  in  many  of  the  German  towns  visited,  the 
railway  authorities  are  making  a  very  large  addition  to  the 
station.  We  left  ]irussels  at  2.14  in  the  afternoon  on  our 
way  home,  calling  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Rotterdam, 
where  we  took  train  for  the  Hook  of  Holland,  to  catch  the 
steamer  for  Harwich  leaving  late  that  night.  We  arrived 
in  London  on  Monday,  25th  April,  and  afterwards  separated. 

The  arrangements  made  for  our  comfort  and  convenience 
everywhere  were  admirable,  our  conductor  was  most  obliging 
and  painstaking,  and  evein*  facility  was  given  us  to  investigate 
impartially  the  conditions  under  which  the  German  and 
Belgian  people  live  and  work.  I  should  say  further,  that  at 
no  time  was  any  effort  made  to  influence  our  views,  or  to  direct 
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our  enquiries  into  channels  where  we  miglit  be  supposed  to 
gather  ideas  favourable  to  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Tariff 
League. 

My  impressions  of  the  tour  are  many  :  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  great  progress  being  made  in  Germany, 
both  socially  and  economically.  I  have  hugged  to  my  bosom 
for  years  the  delusion  that  we  -uere  in  the  van  of  nations  in 
these  respects,  but  this  tour  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  only  claim  S(:"Cond  place.  Anotlier  point  whicli 
impressed  me  very  much  is  the  superior  position  occupied  by 
the  unskilled  labourer,  whose  wages,  in  most  cases,  come 
very  near  to  those  ruJing  for  skilled  artisans- — sometl)ing 
far  different  from  the  general  experience  at  liome.  Again^ 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  how  highly  agricultural  pursuits 
have  been  developed,  every  inch  of  ground  not  used  for  build- 
ing or  other  purposes  being  under  cultivation.  Everywhere  we 
went  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  prosperity ;  in  every 
direction  new  mills  springing  up  or  additions  being  made 
to  existing  factories,  and  new  railways  and  stations  being 
erected,  which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  our  experience 
during  the  train  journey  from  Harwich  to  London,  when 
we  passed  hoardiiigs  in5iumeral)le  with  the  notice:  "This 
Factory  to  be  Sold,"  or  "  This  Factory  to  Let,"  dis- 
played prominently.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what 
is  assisting  Germany  to  forge  ahead  of  us  is  her  care- 
fully arranged  Fiscal  system,  whicli  enables  her  to  do 
away  largely  with  foreign  competition  in  the  home 
market,  and  thus  provide  constant  and  steady  emplo^^ment  foi' 
her  own  workiiig  classes.  And  if  Germany  could  see  fit  to 
discard  her  former  Free  Trade  policy  with  such  beneficial 
results,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  similar  change  in  Britisl? 
policy  would  be  equallv  beneficial,  and  help  us  to  gain  back 
some  of  the  ground  we  have  lost,  and  are  losing  every  day?  I, 
for  one,  think  not,  and  I  only  hope  that  we  as  a  nation  mav 
make  the  change  before  it  is  too  late. 

AxDEEW    Watt, 
3,  Victoria  Road,  Ayr,  N.B. 

28th  Mav,  1910. 
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Report  by  FRANK  BELCHER  and  J.  W.  HODGSON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  noted  was  that  there  were  no  "  out- 
of-works  "  at  the  station  waiting  to  carry  our  bags  like  there  are 
in  England.  A  party  of  us  went  to' the  poorest  part  of  the 
town.  We  found  the  dwellings  built  after  the  style  of  London 
fiats,  well  built  'and  looking  very  clean  and  tidy.  The  women 
looked"  neat  and  well  clothed.  We  saw  the  children  coming  out 
of  school  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing — they 
looked  pictures  of  health  and  happiness.  Taking  note  of  prices 
iu  shop  windows,  we  saw  rye  and  white  bread,  but  no  bread 
which  could  be  called  black.  Prices  :  Rye  bread  Id.  per  pound. 
English  weight;  white  bread,  fancy  rolls  l^d.  per  pound  ;  good 
beef  in  butchers'  shops,  prices  7d.  and  T^d.  per  pound ;  veal, 
8d.  per  pound;  mutton,  best  joints,  8d.  per  pound;  bacon,  lOd. 
to  Is.  per  pound.  Signs  of  prosperity  everywhere;  prices  of 
boots  and  clothing  cheaper  than  at  High  Wycombe.  Rent  of 
fiats  with  three  to  four  rooms  and  scullery  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
week.  We  heard  there  was  some  horseflesh  sold  for  food,  but 
could  not  find  the  shop.  Large  iron  foundries  very  busy,  work- 
ing day  and  night  shifts. 

ELBERFELD. 

Eound  men  employed  building  fine  new  station;  told  by 
the  foreman,  through  the  interpreter,  that  the  labourers  we 
saw  carrying  bricks  22  at  a  time  Avere  working  piecework,  and 
could  earn  8s.  to  10s.  per  day.  The  average  wage  of  skilled 
labour  was  8d.  per  hour;  unskilled,  5d.  to  6d.  per  hour.  Went 
to  Labour  Exchange  Avliero  the  manager  gave  us  a  good  deal  of 
information.  In  the  General  Workers'  Department  27,547  men 
have  upidied  for  work  in  the  last  three  years;  there  wer©  10,906 
a])pli(>ations  for  men  by  emplo;\'lers  at  same  time;  an|\'  man 
applying  for  work  tAvelve  times  in  a  y«ar  would  count  12  units 
oil  the  annual  returns.  Any  man  who  cannot  get  work 
and  receives  outdoor  relief  is  only  disfranchised  for  one  year; 
any  man  A^'ho  wishes  to  tramp  for  work  is  given  monev  tohelp 
him  on  the  road,  also  food  and  free  lodgings  at  night.  Tlie 
following  notice  was  posted  up  in  the  hall  of-  exchange: 
"  Wanted — 14  painters,  1  gardener,  5  joiners,  3  coachmakers,  1 
baker,  4  tailors,  ?>  barbers,  1  smith,  4  upholsterers,  4  saddlers," 
total  40.  About  fifteen  young  men  were  waiting  for  work  Avhile 
v.e  wore  there;  and  all  looked  clean  and  respectable.  The  average 
wage  for  unskilled  labour  is  5s.  per  day.   There  were  8,526  places 
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for  women  in  three  years,  and  7,104  applied  for  work;  factory 
girls  earn  from  16s.  to  £1  per  Aveek.  There  is  7d.  per  week 
stopped  out  of  skilled  labourers'  wages  for  sick  pay,  medical 
attendance  and  other  things,  the  employer  and  the  State  also 
contributing  to  same;  unskilled  pay  a  little  less. 

The  prices  of  provisions  marked  in  shop  windows  average 
the  same  as  those  at  Diisseldorf.  We  noticed  here  best  fi-esh 
butter  Is.  2d.  per  pound;  sugar  3d.  per  pound;  tea  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  ()d.  Could  see  no  horseflesh  offered  for  sale,  but  plenty  of 
good  beef  and  pig  meat.  Workmen's  houses,  streets,  and  town 
in  general  looked  veiy  clean  and  up  to  date.  Rents  same  as 
Diisseldorf;  could  find  no  ragged,  dirty,  or  loafing  people  in 
the  town ;   children  looked  Avell  cared  for. 

BARMEN, 

The  countiy  through  Prussia  looked  v.ell  and  fiourishing. 
We  past  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  and  other  works,  all  of  which 
are  busy,  but  crops  not  so  forward  as  ours  in  England  in  mid- 
land counties.  Here  they  have  an  overhead  railway,  running 
over  the  river,  cars  being  suspended  under  rails.  Most  of  us 
rode  in  them  to  visit  the  factories,  where  they  were  all  very 
busy. 

People  looked  well,  and  the  town  in  general  same  as  others 
visited.  Wages  and  rents  same  as  at  Elberfeld.  Some  of  the 
things  noticed  in  shop  windows  were  men's  felt-lined  slippers. 
Is.  9d.  per  pair;  ladies'  glace-kid  boots,  9s.  per  pair;  men's 
calf  kid  boots,  10s.  to  12s.  per  pair;  tea  services,  full  sets, 
Gs.  7|d. ;  men's  felt  hats,  good,  3s. ;  men's  fancy  shirts  with 
cotton  starched  fronts  and  culfs,  4s.  7|d.  each;  men's  fine 
merino  socks,  5d.  per  pair;  ladies'  suede  gloves,  2s.  5d.  per 
pair;  men's  white  silk  ties,  good,  9-|d.  each;  meat  and  other 
provisions  a  little  cheaper  than  at  Elberfeld. 

Could  see  no  very  poor  or  destitute  children,  all  looked 
clean,  well  clothed  and  shod. 

ESSEN. 

This  is  the  most  important  toAvn  throughout  Germany,  the 
great  Ivrupp  works  being  here.  Saw  men  going  to  work  at 
5.30  a.m.,  well  dressed,  clean,  and  healthy  looking.  Milk 
seemed  to  be  the  early  morning  drink  of  most  of  the  workmen- 
After  breakfast  a  number  of  us.  visited  Krupp's  Avorks.  There 
are  17  million  mark  paid  in  wages  on  these  works  each  vear  ; 
iliey  liave  llieir  own  coal  iniii(>  on  factory  grou)id,  1,200  Tifctrcs 
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deep.  Tli&y  have  three  colonies  round  works  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  workmen;  a  doctor  is  also'  supplied  to  each  colony 
by  the  firm.  There  is  a  fine  park  for  the  children  to  play  in. 
They  brew  their  own  beer  and  sell  provisions  to  workmen  in  the 
factory.  They  are  building-  a  block  of  new  central  afiices  cost- 
ing- 60  million  mark.  The  rent  of  flats  in  colonies  are  from 
3s.  for  three  rooms  and  upwards.  The  average  wage  is  5s.  per 
day  for  unskilled  labourers,  10s.  per  day  for  skilled.  There 
are  also  dormitories,  gymnasiums  and  libraries  for  single  naen. 
The  whole  factoiy  is  extremely  busy.  Prices  of  goods  marked 
in  shop  windows  as  follows  :  Men's  good  tweed  suits,  fine  cut 
and  finish,  2Ts.;  boys  sailor  suits,  for  boys  five  years  old,  four 
rows  white  braid  on  blue  linen  collar,  twill  front,  black  neck 
handkerchief,  21  gilt  buttons,  fine  cut  and  finish,  5s.  4d ;  ladies' 
smart  costumes,  latest  style,  well  trimmed  with  silk  or  braid, 
14s.  to  39s.;  ladies'  long  tweed  jackets,  well  made,  7s.  T^d. 
each ;  ladies'  large  leghorn  straw  hats,  trimmed  in  the  latest 
West  End  London  style,  Ts.  5d.  to  13s.  each ;  girls'  sailor  cos- 
tumes, fit  girl  of  12,  blue  serge,  six. rows  white  braic]  on  collar, 
fine  cut  and  finish,  9s.  7|d.  The  prices  of  everything  in  windows 
about  same  as  other  towns  visited.  Beef,  veal,  mutton  and  pork, 
a  little  cheaper  than  at  Barmen.  Saw  no  horseflesh  shops,  but 
was  told  there  was  one  there.  Bread  :  Rye  loaf,  sold  by  weight, 
white  rolls  sold  same  way ;  black  bread  dearest  of  all  and  could 
only  be  eot  at  best  hotels. 

The  whole  looked  the  picture  of  cleanliness — splendid  build- 
ings, the  people  clean  and  well  clothed,  and  energetic.  The 
children  also  looked  Avell. 

The  railway  station,  one  of  the  finest  yet  seen ;  tremendous 
larg-e  Avaiting-  and  refreshment  rooms. 
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BERLIN. 

Arrived  in  Berlin  Saturday  night;  found  streets  and  cafes 
thronged  with  well-dressed  people.  The  cafes  keep  open  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  doing  enormous  trade,  people 
eating  ami  drinking  to  their  heart's  content.  On  Sunday 
morning  a  number  of  us  went  round  with  a  guide  to  places  of 
interest  and  public  buildings.  One  place  of  great  interest  was 
tile  Zcughaus,  aud  wo  were  much  struck  with  the  magnificent 
war  pictures;  also  the  museum  of  old  arms,  and  the  church 
which  the  ]*hnperor  uses  when  here  is  grand;  also  the  statues 
and  monuments  and  wonderful  works  of  art.  The  new  streets 
here  are  very  fine — broad  and  straight  and  very  clean. 
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After  dinner  a  party  of  us  went' by  train  to  Rixdorf,  wliicli 
is  considered  to  bo  the  poorest  part  of  this  city.  Finding 
bt.hers'  and  other  shops  open,  we  entered  one  baker's  shop, 
address  :  Paul  Hanke,  Leighams,  Germania,  Ilixdorf ,  and  got 
lady  to  give  uS  weight  of  bread  that  was  in  window :  Large 
loaf,  rye  bread,  weight  71b.  14oz.,  8^d. ;  next  size,  51b.  7oz., 
6d. ;  white  fancy  rolls,  Ijlb.,  2id.  No  black  bread  seen,  there 
being  no  demand  for  it,  as  it  is  too  dear.  Good  beef  shown  in 
butchers'  shops  at  7<1.  to  8d.  per  pound  of  18  ounces. 

The  workmen's  dwellings  are  built  on  the  flat  principle,  well 
built  and  decorated,  having  a  balcony  to  suit©  of  rooms,  where 
the  people  were  sitting  taking  afternoon  tea.  The  rent  of  these 
is  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  week,  inclusive.  Noticing  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  going  in  one  direction,  we  followed  them  to  see 
wh^it  was  going  on.  After  travelling  some  distance  some  of  the 
party  got  very  tired  of  walking  so  far,  so,  ascertaining  from  a 
policeman  where  the  people  were  going  to,  we  learnt  that  a 
great  pleasure  fair  was  being  held  there,  where  thousands  of 
peo])le  were  enjoying  themselves  immensely,  also  large  dancing 
saJccii-  in  full  swing.  Attached  to  the  hotel  was  a  fine  rifle 
butt  with  long  range.  A  great  many  men  were  firing  with 
service  rifles  at  300  yards'  range;  their  marksmanship  was  veiy 
fair.  We  then  found  a  workingman's  restaurant,  where  we 
had  the  sort  of  refreshment  that  they  were  taking,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  fried  eggs,  rolls  and  butter,  with  pot  of  lager 
beer,  price  Qjd. ;  cigars  in  same  shop  two  for  Id.  and  upwards. 
We  all  journej^ed  back  to  our  hotel  tired  out. 

On  Monday  we  took  note  of  a  few  things.  The  majority  of 
things  in  shop  windows  the  same  price  as  in  other  towns.  A 
few  of  the  articles  noticed  Avere  gents'  merino  socks,  3^d.  to  5|d. 
per  pair;  ladies'  white  blouses,  trimmed  with  lace.  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  9d. ;  motor  veils,  veiy  large.  Is.  9d. ;  ladies'  kid  gloves, 
4^d.  to  Is.  4|d.  per  pair;  lace  gloves,  ufd.  per  pair;  long  wash- 
leather  gloves,  7jd.  per  pair. 

Notes  on  school  life  in  Berlin :  Boys'  school,  No.  177,  girls' 
No.  191,  situated  in  Gorlitzer  Street ;  working  class  part  of  the 
city.  There  were  700  boys  and  700  girls  in  attendance.  School 
hours,  8  a.m.  to  1  o'clock,  and  3  p.m.  to  5  o'clock  for  six  days  a 
week.  They  start  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  continue  to  14 
years ;  following  that,  there  is  a  continuation  class  held  for  six 
hours  per  Aveek  for  three  years.  This  is  com2Dulsory,  and  the 
employers  are  compelled  to  allow  them  time  to  go.  This  is  a 
Protestant  school  and  they  have  four  hours  per  Aveek  in  reli- 
gious instruction.     Girls  in  the  afternoons  are  taught  needle- 
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work;  boys,  gymnastics.  Tkere  are  meals  provided  for  tlie  very 
poor,  breakfast  consistiug  of  white  rolls  and  butter,  lialf-pint  of 
coifee  or  milk,  wliichever  they  prefer,  for  -^d.  Dinner,  consist- 
ing ot  meat  soup,  vegetables  and  bread,  price  l^d.  Yery  few 
avail  themselves  of  this,  only  !J0  in  twelve  months,  'they  have 
70  days'  holiday  in  a  j^ear,  as  follows :  10  days  at  Christmas, 
10  days  at  Easter,  five  days  at  Whitsun  and  live  weeks  in 
summer,  the  remainder  being  saints'  days  and  other  days.  In 
the  autumn  the  children  are  also  taken  into  the  parks  to  have 
lessons  in  botany.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  children's  teeth  at 
these  schools,  and  special  medical  inspection  occasionally,  and 
always  on  a  child  entering  the  school.  There  is  £100,000  paid 
yearly  to  teachers  in  this  city. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  increased,  also  wages,  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years.  There  is  a  great 
strike  on  in  the  building  trade  now.  The  meri- wanted  one  half- 
penny an  hour  more  and  eight  hours  per  day  ;  the  masters  would 
not  grant  this,  so  it  caused  a  general  lock-out  in  all  building 
trades  throughout  Germany,  atiecting  altogether  from  150,000 
to  200,000  men  in  this  and  the  allied  trades  throughout 
Germany. 

LEIPZIG. 

Splendid  scenery  seen  from  train  between  lierlin  and  here- 
immense  rocks,  waterfalls  and  rapids — the  Scotchmen  of  the 
party  remarking  it  was  the  only  bit  of  scenery  anj-thing  like 
Scotland.  Here  they  are  building  a  very  large  station,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany  when  finished.  The  parks 
and  public  gardens  are  beautiful ;  the  public  buildings  are 
noticeable  for  their  architecture  and  stone  carving;  the  streets 
and  houses  are  pictures  of  cleanliness.  Goods  displayed  in  shop 
windows  the  same  prices  as  at  Berlin.  Could  see  no  black  bread 
or  horse-meat  shops.  A  great  fair  was  being*  held  while  we 
were  there,  and  many  of  the  party  went.  We  saw  no  drunken- 
ness or  rov.dyism,  eveiyono  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves, 
not  a  ragged  or  dirty  person  to  be  seen  there.  Were  informed 
by  hotel  ])roprietor,  who  spoke  good  English,  that  there  were 
no  unemployed  before  the  strike  in  Ihe  building  trade;  wages 
and  rent  tke  same  as  at  Elberfeld. 

DRESDEN. 

Tliis  is  a  splendid  town;  tlie  public  buildings  are  the  finest 
I  liave  seen  in  Gerniany,  A  number  of  us  visited  the  famous 
picture  galleries  and  saw  the  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna 
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by  Raphael.     It  is  a  wonderful  painting.     There  were  other 
splendid  pictures,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  goods  displayed  in  shop  windows  were  a  little  dearer 
than  in  Berlin,  but  not  so  dear  as  in  the  "West  End  of  London. 
Meat  in  butchers'  shops  looked  very  fresh  and  good.  Some  of 
the  party  visited  a  large  factory  of  metal-workers,  and  tool- 
makers;  were  shown  over  works  by  manager,  who  told  us 
there  were  no  unemployed  here,  but  great  demand  for  skilled 
labour;  wages  average  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day  of  10 
hours.  Apprentices  are  bound  for  four  years  ;  wages  start  from 
the  beginning;  no  overtime  or  piecework  allowed  in  this  fac- 
tory. House  rent,  three  rooms  and  scullery,  £12  10s.  per 
annum;  four  rooms  and  scullery,  £16  per  annum.  In  1895 
this  firm  employed  200  hands;  in  1910,  2,000.  There  are  80 
bathrooms  in  this  factory  for  the  free  use  of  workmen ;  they 
keep  50  pattern-makers ;  also  a  large  dining  hall  and  kitchen 
provided ;  they  make  a  large  number  of  motor  fittings  and 
other  things  for  the  English  market.  The  homes  of  the  work- 
ing classes  look  neat  and  clean;  we  could  find  no  loafers,  dirty 
or  ragged  people  about  anywhere.  The  children  looked  very 
healthy,  tidy  and  well  shod.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  very- 
clean.  Ko  horseflesh  butchers  to  be  found,  but  heard  there  was 
one  somewhere.  Place  still  growing  in  size;  could  not  see  any 
empty  houses.     Country  looking  grand. 

CHEMNITZ. 

On  Primrose  Day  each  man  wore  the  flower  in  his  coat  at 
breakfast.  Arranged  parties  to  visit  Labour  Exchange,  textile 
factory  and  machine  factories.  Was  shown  over  them  by  the 
managers ;  saw  some  splendid  work  being  done  in  machine 
implements  and  apparatus;  parts  of  machines  we  saw  being 
turned  and  drilled  at  same  time,  and  when  finished  looked  per- 
fect ;  this  was  a  patent  of  their  own.  We  saw  some  large  weav- 
ing machines  being  fitted  up  for  exportation,  a  number  of  them 
for  England.  The  men  in  our  company  who  came  from  Lanca- 
shire can  explain  this  better  than  me.  There  was  a  new  lift  in 
the  factory  used  for  workmen  going  up  and  down  to  the  different 
floors;  some  of  us  tried  it.  It  was  a  number  of  boxes  to  hold 
two  persons  on  an  endless  chain  going  up  and  over  the  top  and 
down  again,  no  stopping  to  get  on  or  off,  thus  saving  a  lot  of 
time,  and  we  soon  got  used  to  it.  We  next  went  to  a  weaving 
factory,  saw  some  splendid  work  done  in  ladies'  underwear,  etc. 
A  great  number  of  feet  of  stockings  were  made  to  sew  on  to  old 
legs,  thus  saving  expense  of  buying  new  pairs.     All  machines 
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were  running  at  top  pressure.  Manager  told  us  they  liad  lots 
of  orders  in,  and  all  hands  were  earning  good  wages.  House  rent 
same  as  in  Dresden,  also  goods  shown  in  shop  windows.  Horse- 
meat  sold  here,  4d.  lb.;  cooked,  9d. ;  some  of  the  party  bought 
some,  had  it  cooked,  and  some  of  us  partook  of  it.  We  all  con- 
sidered it  was  as  good  as  our  cow  beef  sold  in  England.  Beef 
sold  here  at  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound,  mutton  7d.  to  9d.,  bacon  9d. 
to  Is.  The  streets  and  buildings  very  clean  and  well  built. 
No  unemployment  to  speak  of ;  a  demand  for  skilled  labourers. 
Clothes  and  other  wearing  apparel  as  cheap  as  in  London. 
Schoolchildren  looked  well  fed,  clean  and  well  clothed. 

NUREMBERG. 

A  party  of  us  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  and  were  told 
by  the  manager  there  was  a  demand  for  skilled  labour,  and  not 
many  unskilled  oiit  of  employment.  The  Exchanges  are 
managed  in  the  same  way  all  through  Germany.  Food  could 
be  obtained  at  the  Exchanges  at  the  following  prices  :  Large 
basin  of  good  soup,  Id. ;  3  white  rolls,  Id. ;  one  large  slice  of 
rye  bread,  |d.  No  horseflesh  is  sold  in  the  town.  About  20 
young  men  applied  for  work  while  we  were  there,  and  most  of 
them  found  employment. 

There  is  a  new  water  supply  been  laid  into  the  town  from  a 
])lace  14  miles  away,  called  llunna.  They  are  laying  4  feet 
iron  pipes,  which  we  could  trace  from  the  railway  tunnelling 
under  high  hills,  and  following  the  course  of  the  railway 
track.  It  is  said  to  be  very  pure  water  that  they  are  bringing 
into  the  town.  The  price  of  workmen's  dwellings  are  £10  per 
annum  inclusive.  The  houses  are  very  fine,  also  very  old.  This 
is  the  oldest  town  in  Germany. 

A  number  of  us  visited  the  Castle,  also  the  Toi-ture  Tower, 
which  was  very  interesting.  We  next  visited  Eysser's  factory, 
where  they  make  imitation  old  furniture,  which  was  veiy  fine, 
and  some  of  the  ^liow- rooms  were  grand  and  well  stocked. 
There  were  splendid  panelled  ceilings  and  oak  wainscotting 
which  were  quite  original.  We  next  visited  a  restaurant,  called 
the  Sausage  Shop,  where  all  the  old  masters  used  to  have  break- 
fast. That  wliich  was  most  interesting  to  us  was  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  town  where  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  stopped  last 
year. 

Goods  displayed  in  shop  windows  were  as  cheap  as  in  other 
towns  visited.  Good  meat  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.;  no  black 
bread  to  be  had. 
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STUTTGART. 

Tlie  station  buildings  are  very  fine,  as  all  are  that  we 
visited.  We  saw  a  great  number  of  bops  growing  in  country- 
districts  as  we  passed  tbrougb.  After  breakfast  we  went  for  a 
long  ride  on  a  tramcar  to  the  end  of  the  line  to  a  place  called 
Gablenberg,  which  was  considered  the  poorest  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  workmen's  houses  were  smart-looking  and  clean.  We 
also  saw  children  coming  out  of  school.  They  all  looked  in  the 
pink  of  condition. 

The  goods  shown  in  shop  windows  were  good  and  cheap. 
Beef,  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.;  pig-meat,  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  There 
were  a  number  of  sausage  shops  seen  here.  The  windows  of 
cottages  showed  a  number  of  flowers  in  pots ;  a  number  of  new 
blocks  of  flats  were  being  built  in  this  part.  No  skilled  workers 
out  of  employment,  and  not  many  unskilled.  Wages  in  building 
trade:  carpenters,  7d.  per  hour;  bricklayers,  8d.;  plasterers, 
S^d. ;  labourers,  5d.  and  6d.  per  hour.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  the  employer  finds  all  the  tools.  Rent,  from  three 
to  five  rooms  and  scullery,  £15  to  £25  per  annum.  We  went 
into  a  restaurant  to  lunch,  which  consisted  of  one  smoked 
sausage,  two  white  rolls,  and  mug  of  lager  beer,  price  2|^d.  the 
lot.  The  country  looked  beaiitiful.  Most  remarkable,  we  saw 
a  great  number  of  women  working  in  the  fields  ;  also  oxen  are 
used  on  the  land  throughout  Germany,  and  still  no  hedgerows 
to  be  seen.  The  fields  are  ploughed  up  close  to  the  next  patch. 
The  crops  look  well  about  here ;  more  advanced  than  anywhere 
else  we  have  yet  seen.  Some  of  our  party  visited  the  Labour 
Exchange,   and  gave  good  reports. 

The  main  streets  in  the  town  were  very  grand,  some  of  the 
buildings  *being  splendid  in  architecture.  The  public  gardens 
in  front  of  the  Palace  were  thronged  with  people  listening  to 
the  band  that  was  playing.  The  fountains  and  monuments  were 
great  works  of  art. 

FRANKFORT. 

A  number  of  us  went  O'ut  into  the  country  to  find  out  wKat 
we  could  of  the  life  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  We  met  an 
old  farmer,  who  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
He  told  us  the  farm  labourer  working  near  towns  got  from 
3s.  7d.  to  4s.  per  day;  hours,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  out  of  that  half- 
an-hour  for  breakfast,  Ij  hours  for  dinner,  half-an-hour  for 
tea.  On  farms  farther  out  in  the  country  the  labourer  gets 
3s.  a  day,  working  the  same  hours.  Some  of  them  get  from 
£20  to  £25  per  year  and  live  in.     The  women  who  work  on 
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farms  ^et  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day,  same  hours  as  men. 
Cattlemen  ^et  £20  a  year,  board  and  lodg-ing.  Tlie  reason  so 
many  women  are  working  in  fields  is  fliat  men  go  into  the 
towns  to  work,  railway  fares  being  so  cheap,  while  the  women 
work  on  their  own  ground  or  small  holdings.  They  mostly  rent 
or  buy  two  hect^xres  of  ground  (a  hectare  in  English  measure- 
ment is  2|-  acres).  We  are  told  a  man  and  wife  can  get  a  good 
living  on  one  hectare,  to  buy  which  freehold  costs  12,000 
mark.  This  was  a  village  called  Sekback.  House  rent  the  same 
as  at  other  places;  also  shop  goods  the  same.  Some  of  us  visited 
the  Labour  Exchange,  and  got  good  report;  we  saw  no  loafers 
or  ragged  children.  Skilled  labourers  wanted ;  also  plenty  of 
work  for  the  women. 

COLOGNE. 

The  view  from  the  train  coming  here  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sights  of  the  world.  As  we  came  through  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  the  rail\Vay  runs  on  the  river  bank  most  of  the  way.  The 
old  castles  built  on  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  was 
magnificent.  Grape  vines  grew  in  abundance,  the  sides  of  the 
hills  being  t/crraced  to  enable  the  people  to  cultivate.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  men  and  women  working  in  these  vineyards. 
The  Scotchmen  of  our  party  were  enchanted,  remarking  they 
had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  Scotland.  We  also  saw  three  air- 
ships experimenting,  and  a  great  fortress  that  had  never  been 
taken. 

The  station  at  Cologne,  like  all  others,  is  a  vast  building. 
We  visited  the  cathedral  and  the  Gothic  dome.  This  was  a  most 
magnificent  building,  both  inside  and  out.  It  quite  makes  our 
St.  Paul's  look  small.  The  town  is  not  so  clean  as  the  other 
toAvns  seen.  Goods  shown  in  shop  windows  were  about  the 
same  price  as  in  previous  towns.  A  number  of  dogs  were  seen 
here  drawing  carts  about  the  streets.  Good  butcher's  meat 
offered  for  sale  in  shops,  but  no  black  bread.  No  loafers  or 
ragged  people  to  be  seen ;  and  we  were  told  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  everybody. 

Frank  Belcher. 
G6,  Gordon  Road, 

High  Wycombe. 

J.  W.  Hodgson. 
Alexandra  Villa,  vSands, 

High  Wycombe. 
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Separate    Report    by    F.    BELCHER. 

NUREMBERG. 

On  arrival  here  we  found  this  a  very  different  town.  It 
has  a  very  old  appearance  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall 
of  very  strong  dimensions.  I  passed  through  one  of  the  open- 
ings, which  I  found  to  be  14  yards  thick.  Here  was  the  place 
we  thought  the  black  bread,  horse  flesh  General  Election  tales 
might  be  substantiated.  The  mention  of  horse  flesh  was 
scorned,  and  black  bread  is  unobtainable.  We  bought  and 
sampled  the  food  used  by  the  very  poorest  in  this,  the  oldest 
town  in  Germany.  One  sausage,  soup  and  bread,  and  one  pint 
of  beer  for  30  pf.  (about  3d.). 

At  a  more  stylish  restaurant  we  obtained  soup,  meat,  vege- 
tables, bread,  sweets,  and  one  pint  of  beer  for  7|^. 

The  following  prices  were  noted :  Men's  trousers,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  pair.    Men's  suits,  8s.  to  18s. 

Trade  is  very  brisk,  and  there  are  no  skilled  workers  apply- 
ing for  work.  Rents  average  £19  per  year  for  two  rooms  and 
kitchen,  no  rates. 

STUTTGART. 

A  considerable  party  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  the  town.  We  were  received  by  the  director, 
who  very  kindly  gave  us  every  information  and  facility,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  us  to  the  working-class  residential 
quarters.  At  this  Bureau  there  is  a  separate  room  for  each  im- 
portant trade  in  the  town,  and  another  one  for  unskilled  or 
casual  labour.  One  of  the  principal  industries  in  this  town 
is  the  manufacture  of  furniture  a  speciality  being  drawing-room 
and  ships'  furniture.  SAttgart  is  the  second  town  in  Germany 
in  this  particular  line,  and  we  were  informed  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  furniture  was  exported  to  America  and  to  England.  The 
director  informed  us  that  the  furniture  industry  in  this  city  is 
very  flourishing  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  employers  are 
looking  for  men.  We  found  that  the  average  wage  for  a  good 
workman  was  7d.  per  hour,  while  carvers  received  8d.,  or  more 
usually  were  employed  on  piecework.  For  overtime  all  grades 
receive  time  and  a  quarter,  and  on  Sundays  double  time. 
Carpenters  and  joiners. — There  were  no  out-of-works  on  the 
books  at  all  at  the  present  time;  the  average  wages  for  ordinary- 
workmen  is  6d.  per  hour.  The  usual  hours  are  9|-  hours  per 
day,  and  8j  on  Saturday.  The  tools  in  both  these  trades  are 
provided  by  the  employers,  as  also  is  light. 
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There  is  also  a  considerable  industry  in  metal  work  in  this 
town,  and  in  this  department  we  found  only  seven  men  waiting, 
and  were  informed  that  both  in  the  metal  and  the  wood  trades 
only  30  to  40  men  per  week  a])plied  for  work,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  it  for  them.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  only  15  men  of  both  trades  upon  the  books. 
Durino-  the  mouth  of  March  this  year  there  were  only  150  appli- 
cations for  work  altogether  in  all  the  specialised  trades.  In 
addition  to  metal  workers,  wood  workers,  there  are  cloth 
workers,  tailors,  decorators,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  department  for 
casual  labour  we  learn  that  there  were  about  200  applications 
daily  for  casual  labour,  and  at  least  half  of  the  men  obtained 
work  on  the  same  day  as  they  applied.  The  number  200  includes 
the  same  men  again  and  again,  as  the  labour,  being  of  a  casual 
nature,  often  lasts  for  one  or  two  days  only.  Every  time  they 
make  a  fresh  application  they  are  registered  and  included  in 
the  total  figures.  The  average  wage  for  this  class  of  work  was 
5d.  per  hour,  or  if  employed  on  day  work  from  4  mark  to 
4i  mark  per  day. 

We  saw  a  number  of  the  applicants  waiting,  and  they  were 
all  clean  and  well  dressed ;  practically  all  wore  clean  collars, 
and  some  of  them  smoking  cigars.  We  also  visited  the  women's 
department,  which  we  found  was  chiefly  used  for  charwomen, 
hotel  assistants,  and  a  small  number  of  factory  workers.  Char- 
Avomen  usually  receive  2  mark  per  day  Avith  food,  or  3  mark 
without  food.  On  an  average  from  30  to  40  women  of  all  classes 
and  trades  apply  each  day  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  found 
work.  With  regard  to  the  general  conditions  at  this 
Exchang*e  the  director  informed  us  that  every  man  who  applies 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  put  upon  the  books  for  a  fortnight,  and 
he  then  has  to  renew  his  application,  but  the  majority  of  them 
obtain  work  within  that  period.  He  also  told  us  that  able- 
bodied  men  who  will  not  work  are  sent  to  the  police  depot  and 
intei^viewed,  they  are  then  sent  to  a  police  colony  and  com- 
pelled to  work,  where  they  are  paid  according  to  what  they 
do,  and  given  the  opportunity  of  either  working  as  free  and 
respectable  citizens  or  continuing  to  work  under  police  super- 
vision. There  are  no  workhouses  at  all,  nor  are  there  any  homes 
provided  for  able-bodied  men  at  all.  Physically  incapable  men 
are  looked  after  in  homes  somewhat  after  the  character  of  our 
hospitals. 

After  leaving  th©  Labour  Exchange  we  visited  the  working- 
class  quarters,  under  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  the  Labour 
Bureau.  He  took  us  to  a  workmen's  restaurant,  which  we  found 
scrupulously  clean,  and  where  samples  of  the  food  were  provided. 
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Here  a  plate  of  soup,  2  vegetables,  and  a  portion  of  meat  were 
put  before  us  at  a  cost  of  30  pfennig's  (practically  3d.).  We  then 
went  on  to  another  woi'king-class  restaurant,  which  consisted  of 
one  room,  kept  by  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  the  only 
attendants  ;  there  were  no  waiters.  Here  a  number  of  our  party 
took  food.  Some  of  us  had  bread  and  butter,  a  portion  of 
sausage  and  a  pot  of  beer,  which  cost  25  pfennigs ;  others  had 
different  food,  which  came  out  at  practically  the  same  rate  of 
cost.  Here  we  sampled  the  workmen's  bread,  which  we  found 
to  be  very  good,  the  cost  of  which  the  proprietor  informed  us  was 
25  pfennigs  for  31bs.  German.  In  this  restaurant  we  found  a 
number  of  working  men  already  taking  their  food,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  living  with  them  through  oux  interpreter. 
We  also  made  very  careful  inqviiries  as  to  the  sale  and  use 
of  hoi-seflesh  in  this  town.  We  were  informed  both 
by  the-  director  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  the  restaurant 
proprietor,  and  also  the  workmen  themselves,  that  the 
working  classes  here  do  not,  as  a  clasSj  eat  horseflesh;  they 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  plenty  of  good,  wholesome 
food  can  be  obtained  quite  as  cheaply.  The  men  also  stated 
that  a  few  people  here  eat  it,  but  they  are  certainly  not  persons 
who  eat  it  on  account  of  poverty,  but  they  are  chiefly  those  who 
ate  it  when  they  were  young  and  have  an  acquired  taste  for  it. 
They  further  told  us  that  there  was  only  one  horseflesh  shop  in 
the  town  and  gave  us  directions  to  reach  it.  A  party  visited  this 
shop  and  found  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  meat  exposed  for 
sale.  One  of  the  members  purchased  a  pound  of  horse  sausage, 
and  brought  it  away  with  him,  and  when  we  sat  down  to  our 
next  meal  the  greater  number  of  the  party  (including  myself) 
ate  some  of  it. 

In  this  locality  we  found  that  the  rents  average  for  three  and 
four  rooms  from  250  to  300  marks  per  year  inclusive,  but  a  good 
many  of  the  men  live  in  the  villages  just  outside,  where  the 
average  house  rents  are  from  150  to  200  marks  per  annum.  At 
6.30  the  next  morning  we  went  into  the  market  and  took  note 
of  the  produce  for  sale;  women  were  chiefly  in  charge  of  it.  At 
7.30  we  went  to  one  of  the  elementary  schools  and  saw  the  school- 
children going  in.  They  were  all,  without  exception,  clean, 
well  dressed,  and  bonny  looking. 

FRANKFURT. 

Visited  the  River  Main  before  breakfast ;  the  railway  sidings 
and  docks  are  very  busy,  many  men  of  the  labouring  class  work- 
ing and  driving.  All  appeared  to  be  respectably  dressed  ;  most 
of  them  smoking  pipes  or  cigars.     Also,  many  children  with 
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their  books  strapped  to  their  shoulders.  A  party  of  us  then 
started  for  the  country,  several  miles  outside  Frankfurt,  to  an 
old  village  named  Sekbach.  Every  foot  of  the  land  about  this 
part  was  cultivated,  a  thing  we  had  noticed  throughout  the 
tour.  This  extensive  cultivation  can  be  readily  understood  when 
one  remembers  that  nine-tenths  of  fhe  foodstuff  used  in  Ger- 
many comes  from  her  own  land.  Through  our  interpreter,  we 
at  once  got  into  conversation  with  a  typical  agricultural 
labourer,  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat  and  blue  jacket,  with  a  long- 
handled  rake  on  his  shoulder,  from  whom  we  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing information  :  This  is  a  market  garden  district ;  agricul- 
tural labourers  earn  from  3s.  7d.  to  4s.  a  day ;  hours,  7  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  2^  hours  allowed  for  meals.  Labourers'  wages  in  the 
district  30  to  40  miles  from  the  town  average  3s,  per  day.  Horse- 
flesh or  black  bread  not  eaten  at  all  in  this  district.  The  rents 
paid  by  the  villagers  for  a  house,  with  gardens,  etc.,  varies  from 
20s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  is  not  a  dilapidated  or  empty 
house  to  be  seen.  Questioned  as  to  the  women  ^working  in  the 
fields,  the  man  replied  that  they  usually  work  on  their  own 
land,  and  that  their  husbands  go  into  the  towns  as  skilled 
workers,  such  as  carpenters,  etc.  Women's  wages  average 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Most  of  the  people  own  their  own 
plots  of  land  (about  five  acres),  for  which  they  pay  £19  10s.  per 
year  average.  The  men  who  look  after  cattle,  etc.,  in  the  dis- 
trict 30  to  40  miles  from  the  town,  are  paid  on  an  average  £20 
per  year  with  board  and  lodging.  We  also  saw  the  school- 
children coming  out  of  the  school,  and  they  appeared  a  very 
jolly,  well-behaved  lot,  and  not  a  badly  dressed  one  among 
them.  Lager  beer  at  this  village  is  llpf.  per  pint.  Foods 
equally  cheap  here  as  elsewhere  in  Germany. 

A  number  of  the  party  also  visited  the  working  men's  shelter 
home,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Herberger  zu  Heimat,"  situated 
in  the  Ruckstrasse,  and  one  of  the  men  remained  and  slept  there 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  conditions. 

COLOGNE. 

From  Frankfurt  we  journeyed  to  Cologne  and  passed  for 
many  miles  down  the  Rhine  valley,  quite  close  to  this  magnifi- 
cent river.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  country  we  have  seen  in 
Germany.  We  saw,  perched  up  on  high  cliffs,  innumerable 
castles,  some  of  them  inhabited,  and  many  of  them  in  ruins. 
One  of  them,  near  Gichbad,  we  were  informed  was  the  Kaiser's 
Rhine  Castle.  It  was  most  interesting  to  note,  also,  the  mag- 
nificent vine  gardens  laid  out  on  every  available  piece  of  ground 
— the  whole  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  them,  even  in 
parts  which  appeared  to  be  almost  inaccessible. 
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Visited  tlie  cathedral,  a  very  beautiful  place ;  massive  carv- 
ings botli  inside  and  outside  of  tlie  building.  It  is  of  immense 
height  and  size.  We  learned  that  it  took  532  years  to  build. 
During  the  French  occupation  they  used  it  as  a  hay  store. 

Appearance  of  people,  prices  of  clothing  and  provisions,  etc., 
the  same  as  at  other  towns  visited. 

BELGIUM-LIEGE. 

The  deputation  were  all  photographed  at  this  town,  and  also 
signed  the  letter  of  protest  to  the  London  "  Daily  News." 
Liege  is  a  very  different  town  to  any  German  town  visited.  I 
am  not  very  favourably  impressed  with  what  I  saw.  People 
appeared  very  poorly  clad.  There  are  women  scavengers  from 
14  years  old  and  upwards.  Dog  labour  is  largely  employed 
here.  We  visited  the  market,  but  the  people  there  lacked  the 
German  standard  of  cleanliness.  Commodities  also  were 
dearer. 

GHENT. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  town  as  at  Liege.  They 
have  a  very  nice  cathedral,  which  a  party  of  us  visited.  The 
marble  carvings  are  splendid.  The  crypt  dates  from  900.  At 
the  high  altar  stand  the  four  massive  candlesticks  which  were 
removed  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and  sold  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ghent.  They  stand  over  five  feet  high.  The  people 
here  mostly  wear  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes. 

BRUSSELS. 

This  is  a  very  nice  looking  town,  much  superior  to  Liege 
and  Ghent,  but  still  not  equal  to  the  German  standard  of  town. 
I  visited  the  Exhibition,  which  is  at  present  in  course  of  con- 
struction. A  party  of  us  visited  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and 
then  took  tram  for  the  Hook  of  Holland.  Passed  through  the 
Customs  and  boarded  steamer  for  home.  We  arrived  at 
Wycomlte  at  10  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  there  ended  an  instructive 
and  enjoyable  trip. 

GENERAL    COMMENTS. 

In  forwarding  my  report,  as  taken  day  by  day,  I  would  like 
to  record  my  general  impressions  on  the  social  conditions  under 
which  I  found  the  German  working  men  living.  After  visiting 
the  various  districts  and  works  occupied  by  the  working  classes, 
including  the  Labour  Exchanges,  I  must  admit  that  I  think  the 
German  working  man's  lot  is  superior  to  that  of  his  English 
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comrade.  He  is  not  haunted  with  the  fear  of  being  out  of 
employment,  and  should  he  require  a  change  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  one.  The  general  infonuation  at  all  the 
Labour  Exchanges  is,  that  anyone  out  of  work  for  more  than 
14  days  does  not  want  work.  Notwithstanding  the  high  tariffs 
in  Germany,  it  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  foods,  clothing,  or 
boots  to  the  German  people,  unless  you  insist  on  buying  articles 
produced  outside  the  German  Empire.  The  result  is  that  the 
necessities  of  life  are,  if  anything,  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  The  tariffs  have  given  the  Germans  stability  of 
market,  enabling  them  to  produce  nine-tenths  of  their  foods, 
etc.,  from  their  own  lands,  a  thing  not  to  be  despised  in  case  of 
outside  trouble  with  any  other  nation.  Further,  it  has  given 
them  continuity  of  employment  at  fair  wages,  which  enables 
them  to  comfortably  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. Not  a  beggar,  nor  a  ragged  or  bootless  man,  woman,  or 
child,  could  we  find  in  any  of  the  districts  visited.  This,  I 
think,  speaks  volumes  for  the  frugality  of  the  German  working 
])eople. 

We  proved  that  the  tales  told  at  the  election  about  black 
bre^d  and  horseflesh  were  absolute  bogeys,  stuck  up  to  frighten 
people  into  voting  for  free  imports.  In  all  Germany  no  bread 
is  to  be  found  which  can  be  called  "  black."  The  darkest  in 
colour  is  about  as  brown  as  ginger-bread  in  this  country,  and 
this  particular  bread  is  only  to  be  found  in  good  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  family,  since  it  is  a 
sweetened  bread  and  by  no  means  as  cheap  as  the  ordinary  rye 
bread  of  the  people.  We  found  that  the  bread  chiefly  eaten  by 
the  working  classes  is  also  the  chief  food  of  all  other  classes  in 
Germany.  This  bread  is  largely  composed  of  rye,  and  in  colour 
is  a  very  light  brown.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  keeping 
veiy  moist,  and  we  found  it  most  palateable  ;  in  fact,  some  of  us 
preferred  it  to  many  of  the  patent  brown  breads  we  get  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  rather  amusmg,  also,  to  note  that  the  bread  at  one 
of  the  hotels  we  visited,  which  was  so  much  disliked  by  some 
members  of  the  deputation,  was  not  the  rye  bread  referred  to  at 
all,  but  was  a  species  of  white  bread. 

The  sale  of  horseflesh  is  under  most  careful  control.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  sell  any  other  kind  of  meat  in  the  same 
shop  as  horseflesh,  under  a  penalty  amounting,  we  were  told,  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  Again,  all  shops  where  horse-meat 
is  sold  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinan"  sign,  a  horse's 
head  either  painted  or  cammed  on  the  front.  From  these  care- 
ful precautions,  from  the  small  amount  of  meat  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  horseflesh  shops  we  saw,  and  from  the  unanimous 
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information  supplied  to  all  classes  of  people  in  Germany,  we 
are  satisfied  that  horseflesli  is  only  eaten  to  a  veiy  limited  extent 
in  this  country,  and  that  chiefly  by  persons  who  do  it  from 
choice,  and  not  from  neces,sity. 

The  worst  forms  of  poverty  as  known  in  England  do  not 
exist  in  Germany,  nor  would  it  be  allowed.  Then,  again,  con- 
ditions of  the  cafes  and  beer  houses  are  veiT  different  to  those  in 
England.  Here  a  man  can  take  his  wife  and  family,  and 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  is  scarcely  ever  seen. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  tremendous  unemployment,  squalid 
poverty,  and  hardships  (which  we  were  told  at  the  last  General 
Election  were  the  lot  of  the  German  working  classes)  do  not 
exist,  as  we  are  sorry  to  know  they  do  in  our  own  country,  and 
we  are  satkfied  that  the  Gennan  has  some  advantage  at  his  back 
which  we  in  this  country  have  not,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
only  thing  that  this  can  be  is  a  system  of  tariffs  which  keeps 
German  work  in  Germany. 

Frank  Belcher. 


Separate    Report    by    J.    W.    HODGSON. 

LIEGE. 

The  country  seen  from  the  train  was  flourishing — crops  well 
advanced  and  all  available  land  appeared  to  be  cultivated.  A 
number  of  men  and  women  were  working  on  the  fields.  Oxen 
are  used  for  ploughing  and  other  purposes.  The  station,  same 
as  others,  very  fine.  The  goods  marked  in  shop  windows  about 
the  same  as  in  London.  There  are  some  fine  hotels  and  boule- 
vards here,  where  the  military  band  plays  each  evening.  No 
horse-meat  shops  to  be  seen  anywhere.  We  were  told  by  a 
native  that  the  black  bread  and  horseflesh  scare  at  last  election 
in  England  was  an  insult  to  their  race.  We  were  also  given  to 
understand  that  work  was  good,  there  being  very  few  un- 
employed.    House  rent  is  very  reasonable;  wages  the  same. 

GHENT. 

There  are  some  fine  public  buildings  to  be  seen  here.  A 
number  of  us  went  to  the  Cathedral,  where  we  saw  the  great 
candlesticks  originally  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, and  sold  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Bishop  of  Ghent.  The 
stone  carvings  and  stained-glass  windows  were  very  handsome. 
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Tlie  streets  ar^  not  so  clean,  and  the  people  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
respectable  as  those  in  Germany.  Goods  offered  in  shop  win- 
dows were  about  the  same  price  as  other  towns  we  have  visited. 
"We  were  told  that  work  was  good,  and  that  there  is  no  extreme 
poverty. 

BRUSSELS. 

The  country-,  seen  from  the  train,  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
Holland  on  our  outward  journey.  The  country  is  very  flat, 
with  rows  of  tall  poplar  trees.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
ditches  and  windmills  to  be  seen.  Brussels  is  a  splendid  city. 
A  great  Exhibition  has  just  been  opened  by  the  King,  and  a 
number  of  us  visited  it,  but  found  it  only  partially  completed. 
The  British  section  appeared  to  be  the  most  forward.  Others 
of  our  pai-ty  visited  the  cathedral,  museum,  picture  galleries, 
and  botanical  gardens,  also  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Work  is  good, 
and  wages  paid  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  in  all  trades. 
House  rent  is  very  moderate,  clothing  and  food  cheap.  Th.e 
whole  city  was  highlj^  decorated  on  account  of  the  Exliibition. 

ANTWERP. 

The  country  in  this  part  is  mostly  flat,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  villages  seen  from  the  train  looked  very  much  like 
some  of  our  English  villages.  In  this  town  there  are  some 
splendid  public  buildings  to  be  seen,  also  fine  streets.  Goods 
shown  for  sale  were  very  cheap.  We  were  informed  that  work 
is  good,  and  that  there  are  not  many  unemployed.  Wages  and 
rent  similar  to  other  towns. 

ROTTERDAM. 

A  number  of  us  walked  round  this  city  and  found  things  in 
general  were  the  same  as  at  Antwerp.  Heard  work  was  good, 
and  found  that  wages,  provisions,  and  rent  were  the  same  as 
other  towns. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  how  greatly  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  which  was  given  to  me  of  going  to  Germany  to  see  for 
myself  how  the  German  working  classes  live.  After  the  hor- 
rible descriptions  I  have  heard  about  black  bread  and  horseflesh 
I  began  myself  to  have  doubts  about  it,  but  now  I  am  more  than 
satisfied,  and  I  only  wish  all  my  fellow  working-men  could  have 
the  same  opportunity.  In  every  town  we  visited  I  gave  special 
attention  to  these  two  points.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  300,000 
inhabitants  there  were  only  two  horse-meat  shops,  and  in  some 
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only  one.     I  think  this  in  itself  answers  the  question,  consider- 
ing that  there  were  other  butchers'  shops  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

The  number  of  Germans  who  can  speak  English  is  aston- 
ishing, and  we  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in 
making  inquiries.  They  all  told  us  that  the  black  bread  and 
horseflesh  stories  were  bad  jokes;  indeed,  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  horseflesh  was  made  into  sausages  and 
sent  back  to  England.  The  favourite  bread  of  the  Germans  is  a 
good  bread  of  a  light  brown  colour,  very  nourishing  and  very 
satisfying;  we  found  this  bread  in  all  the  working-class  quarters 
and  restaurants ;  moreover,  we  found  it  also  on  the  tables  of  the 
best  hotels.  I  ate  this  r^^e  bread  throughout  the  tour,  and  found 
it  very  good.  This  bread  is  slightly  cheaper  than  the  white 
wheaten  bread,  which  runs  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  I  may  mention  that  though  careful  inquiries 
were  made  in  every  town  for  white  loaves,  we  were  never  able 
to  buy  white  bread  under  any  conditions,  except  in  very  small 
rolls.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  loaf  "  in  Germany.  The 
notorious  black  bread  cannot  be  found  if  Germany  is  searched 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  very  darkest  colour  bread  is 
deep  brown,  .and  this  is  not  the  bread  of  the  poor  people  at  all, 
as  it  is  a  specially  flavoured  bread,  and  is  more  expensive  than 
the  light-coloured  rye  bread.  I  ate  some  horseflesh  and  did  not 
find  it  objectionable  at  all,  and  I  also  tested  horse-sausage, 
which  I  found  quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  German  sausage 
which  we  buy  in  England  at  about  8d.  per  pound. 

We  found  the  Germans  to  be  a  nuiet,  sober  and  persevering 
race  of  people,  and  I  must  say  that  the  German  working-man 
was  a  most  sociable  fellow.  Whenever  we  got  into  his  company, 
either  at  work,  or  in  the  cafe,  he  was  delighted  to  see  us,  and 
treated  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect.  A  number 
of  them  told  us  that  the  tales  about  their  eating  horseflesh  and 
black  bread  were  insults  to  them,  but  they  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  these  were  newspaper  tales,  and  not  the  opinions 
of  English  people. 

In  quite  a  number  of  the  cafes  we  visited,  on  learning  that 
we  were  from  England  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the  King." 
The  German  towns  are  splendidly  laid  out,  architecture  in  their 
streets  and  squares  is  magnificent,  showing  everywhere  an  evi- 
dence of  steady  prosperity.  We  found  that  the  goods  in  the 
shop  windows  were,  on  an  average,  quite  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  them  in  the  large  towns  in  England — this 
statement  certainly  includes  food.  With  regard  to  house  rent, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  was  quite  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  it 
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is  in  tlie  similar  large  towns  of  England.  Wages  of  unskilled 
labourers  were  considered  to  be  ratlier  better  than  in  our  own 
countiy,  but  that  of  highly  skilled  workers  perhaps  a  little  less. 
We  greatly  admired  the  compulsory  system  of  State  old  age 
pensions.  Under  this  system  the  workman  contributes  a  share 
in  proportion  to  his  wage,  the  employer  a  like  share,  and  the 
State  makes  up  the  diiference.  In  addition  to  this,  we  also 
learned  tha't  most  of  the  skilled  workers  belonged  to  unions  or 
guilds  which  give  other  pensions.  They  also  have  like  systems 
with  regard  to  sickness.  The  school  life  of  the  children  is  worth 
a  special  visit  to  study  in  itself.  We  went  to  quite  a  number 
of  the  schools  and,  by  means  of  our  interpreters  we  spoke  to 
numbers  of  the  children,  who  were  delighted  to  converse  with 
us.  We  found  that  numbers  of  them  of  about  10  years  old  were 
beginning  to  learn  both  English  and  French.  We  also  greatly 
approved  of  the  system  of  compulsory  education  classes  of  six 
hours  per  week  for  the  older  children.  We  never  saw  a  badly- 
clothed,  or  badly-fed  child  at  any  of  the  schools. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  deal  of  this 
solid  prosperity  is  due  to  the  system  in  Germany  of  protecting 
the  home  industries  by  means  of  tariffs,  and  I  trust  that  w© 
shall  soon  see  Old  England  based  on  a  similar  footing. 

Joseph  W.  Hodgson. 


Report    by  W.    HATTERSELEY. 

DUSSELDORF. 

As  we  arrived  at  Diisseldorf  station  the  first  thing  that  we 
noticed  was  the  absence  of  the  unemployed  waiting  to  pick  up 
a  job  by  carrying  luggage.  We  made  inquiries  for  the  poorest 
part  of  the  town  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  which  the  working 
class  live,  and  we  found  their  dwellings  well  built  and  quite 
superior  in  eveiy  way  to  the  Englishmen's  dwellings. 

The  working  classes  are  well  clothed,  and  appeared  to  be  well 
nourished.  We  saw  the  children  coming  out  of  school,  and 
they  all  looked  clean,  respectable^  and  very  happy.  The  women 
were  well  dressed,  and  very  clean  for  working  people. 

We  could  find  no  unemployed  hanging  about.  We  saw  the 
rye  bread,  also  the  white  breaid,  but  no  black  bread  could  we 
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find  anywhere.  Of  butcher's  meat  marked  up  for  sale,  best  prime 
joints  of  beef  cost  from  7d.  to  7|d.  per  lb.  of  18  ounces  ;  veal,  8d. ; 
pork,  8d. ;  best  cut  bacon,  Is.  per  lb.  Boots  and  clothing  were  a 
little  cheaper  than  at  home.  House  rents  averag^e  from  30  to  40 
marks  per  month.  Could  not  find  any  horse-meat  for  sale  any- 
where. Noticed  a  lot  of  ironworks,  and  we  got  to  know  they  were 
working  full  tilt,  night  and  day  shifts.  We  went  down  a  number 
of  poor  streets,  and  failed  to  find  signs  of  misery  and  distress 
anywhere. 

ELBERFELD. 

On  arriving  at  this  place  we  found  many  men  employed 
rebuilding  railway  station,  and  we  ascertained  from  some  of  the 
men  working  on  the  job  that  their  wages  were — unskilled 
labour  6d.  per  hour,  skilled  8d.  per  hour. 

The  people  at  this  place  seemed  to  be  busy  and  prosperous, 
and  no  signs  of  distress  were  to  be  found.  No  horse-meat  shops 
and  no  black  bread  could  we  find.  The  prices  of  boots  and 
clothing  were  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

BARMEN. 

On  arriving  here,  which  is  not  very  far  from  Elberfeld,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  prices  of  goods  displayed  in  shop  windows. 
Everything  we  saw  was  much  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  in 
England.  Could  see  no  unemployed  about.  Factories  very 
busy;  all  the  streets  and  houses  in  good  condition;  people  very 
neat  and  clean  and  appeared  to  be  well  fed ;  children  well 
clothed,  well  shod  and  exceptionally  clean.  Every  sign  of  pros- 
perity. 

ESSEN. 

On  arriving  here  we  engaged  a  guide  to  show  us  round.  I 
was  very  disappointed  at  our  not  being  able  to  go  inside  Krupp's 
works.  These  are  very  large  and  employ  30,000  men,  and  this 
is  only  a  portion  of  Krupp's  factories.  They  are  very  busy, 
fully  employed,  and  paying  in  wages  about  900,000  marks  per 
week.  This  firm  take  /especial  care  of  their  men,  supplying 
them  with  free  medical  attention,  and  a  free  school  for  children. 
They  brew  their  own  lager  beer,  have  a  nice  open  park,  and  the 
dwellings  are  built  on  the  most  modern  style.  They  are  now 
building  new  general  offices  at  the  cost  of  60,000,000  marks. 
No  distress  or  unemployed ;  everyone  can  get  work  if  they  want. 
This  place  reminds  me  of  the  East-End  of  Sheffield,  but  with 
the  absence  of  the  poverty  and  distress  that  is  so  frequent  in 
Sheffield,  and  the  children  looked  better  fed  and  happier. 
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We  specially  noticed  the  prices  of  boots  and  clothing,  and 
they  are  all  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  England.  Black  bread 
and  horse-meat  we  could  not  find  anywhere.  Black  bread  is  only 
eaten  hy  the  rich. 

BERLIN. 

We  arrived  here  after  a  seven  hours'  railway  ride,  and,  the 
next  day  being  Sunday,  we  visited  the  places  of  interest.  Then, 
wishing  to  see  how  the  poor  people  of  Berlin  spend  their  Sunday, 
we  journeyed  to  Rixdorf,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest  parts. 
During  the  time  we  were  in  this  quarter  we  visited  one  of  the 
drinking  and  eating  houses  and  had  our  dinner  with  the  work- 
ingmen.  It  consisted  of  four  eggs,  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  refreshments ;  total  cost  6^.  Cigars  we  ob- 
tained at  the  same  place  at  |d.  each,  which  were  equal  to  those 
sold  in  England  at  2d.  each.  We  then  visited  a  baker's  shop 
and  obtained  the  price  and  weight  of  the  bread  sold,  as  follows  : 
One  loaf,  Tib.  14oz.  rye  bread,  8|d. ;  white  fancy  bread,  lib. 
12oz.  1\^.  a  loaf.  Another  size  loaf  of  rye  bread,  51b.  7oz.,  6d. 
])er  loaf.  The  name  and  address  of  this  baker  is  Paul  Hanke, 
Leihpamas,  Germania.  Black  briead  is  not  sold  in  this  quarter, 
as  there  is  no  demand,  it  being  too  dear.  Only  the  rich  people 
eat  it. 

We  visited  a  few  more  towns  in  Germany  and,  without  excep- 
tion, they  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  and  fully 
employed;  far  diiierent  to  the  poor,  half-starved,  ragged  out-of- 
works  we  have  in  England. 

I  was  disai^pointed  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  through  the 
large  iron  and  steel  works,  as  it  would  have  been  very  interesting 
to  me.  We  were  quite  free  to  go  wherever  w©  wished,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  wherever  we  went  amongst  the  poorest  people 
they  were  always  better  dressed  and  better  shod  than  our  poor  in 
England. 

2,  Milton  Villas,  W.  Hattersley. 

Montague  Road, 

Slough. 


Report  by  W.  S.  F.  HARRIS  and  W.  H.  PEARSON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  arriving  at  Diisseldorf  we  found  that  there  was  a  strike 
in  tlie  building  trade  for  a  reduction  of  working  hours  and  a  rise 
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in  wages.  We  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  and  found  employ- 
ment fairly  good,  and  skilled  labour  rather  in  demand,  though 
not  so  much  unskilled  labour  was  required.  We  found  wages 
were  30s.  per  week  for  9^  hours  per  day ;  unskilled  labour  43.  per 
day  ;  shoemakers  4s.  to  6s.  per  day ;  lodgings  3s.  to  4s.  per  week ; 
board  and  lodging  14s.  to  16s.  per  week.  Rent  for  five  rooms  is 
from  30  to  40  mark  per  month.  We  thought  that,  on  the  whole, 
clothes  were  generally  cheaper  than  in  England.  We  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  consumption  of  horseflesh ;  we  found  that  it  was 
used  to  a  very  small  extent,  costing  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  and 
beef  was  from  7^d.  per  pound.  Black  bread  we  found  was  rather 
more  expensive  than  the  white,  varying  from  40pf.  to  75pf. 
(4d.  to  7^d.)  per  loaf  of  about  41b.  German  weight  (18oz.  to  lib.). 
White  bread  45pf.  to  50pf.  (4id.  to  5d.).  Groceries :  Prunes, 
3|d.  to  5^d.  per  lb.;  figs,  2^d.  per  lb. ;  raisins  4d.,  currants  5^d., 
tea  Is.  8d.,  coffee  Is.  6d.,  eggs  10  for  6d.  A  notable  feature  was 
the  ornamental  style  of  building  for  flats  where  the  working 
people  lived.  We  saw  a  block  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  course 
of  erection  being  built  to  the  designs  of  the  Kaiser, 

ELBERFELD. 

A  town  with  170,000  inhabitants,  mostly  employed  in  textile 
trades.  Upon  our  arrival  here  we  quite  expected  to  find  a  lot 
of  poorly-clad,  half-starved  folks ;  instead  of  which  we  found 
the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  compared  very  favourably, 
and  were  in  many  instances  better,  than  those  at  home.  We 
also  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  found  the  conditions  of 
labour  rather  better  than  at  Diisseldorf,  there  being  vacancies 
for  14  painters,  1  blacksmith,  4  saddlers,  4  tailors,  3  barbers, 
1  baker,  1  upholsterer,  and  1  gardener.  The  machinists  and 
mechanics  at  the  factories  had  wages  averaging  30s.  per  week ; 
builders'  labourers  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  day.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  Elberfeld  gives  £900  per  year  to  a  fund  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  provide  food,  etc.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  work  the 
State  provides  for  his  family,  but  to  gain  this  the  husband  must 
contribute  from  6d,  to  7d.  per  week.  We  also  learnt  that  here 
every  person  must  register  their  address,  which,  we  understand, 
is  general  throughout  Germany,  thus  enabling  the  authorities  to 
keep  in  touch  with  every  citizen.  We  also  bought  a  loaf  of 
bread,  that  was  in  general  use,  weighed  51b.  lOoz,  and  cost  6d. 

BERLIN. 

We  arrived  at  the  fine  city  of  Berlin  and  were  very  much 
struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  working  class,  but  our  stay  here  being  far  too  short 
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to  gain  the  knowledge  we  had  hoped  to  get,  we  made  the  most 
of  the  time  at  our  disposal.  We  visited  a  school  in  Gorlitzen 
Street.  The  number  of  the  school  was  177  the  boys,  and  the 
girls  191,  this  school  being  in  one  of  the  poor  localities  of  Berlin. 
There  was  700  boys  and  700  girls  attending  these  schools,  begin- 
ning school  at  8  a.m.  and  going  on  till  1  p.m. ;  beginning  again 
at  3  p.m.  till  5  p.m.  Free  breakfasts  were  provided  at  these 
schools  for  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Only 
30  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  For  those  children 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay,  breakfast,  consisting  of  roll  and 
butter,  milk  or  coffee,  cost  |d.  Dinner  of  soup,  meat  and 
vegetables,  l^d.  per  meal.  Children  attend  school  six  days  a 
week,  and  each  school  has  a  very  fine  gymnasium.  Four  hours 
a  week  is  given  for  religious  instruction.  Protestant  lessons  are 
given  entirely  by  the  teachers,  and  the  Catholic  lesson  half  by 
the  priest  and  half  by  the  teacher.  Special  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  Jewish  children.  Girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing  and 
mending.  Children  commence  school  at  the  age  of  six  years  and 
leave  at  14  years.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  education  is  the 
continuation  classes.  It  is  compulsory  for  boys  to  attend  these 
for  three  years,  six  hours  per  week.  This  time  their  employers 
grant  to  those  under  the  age  of  17.  We  were  enabled  to  visit 
one  of  these  continuation  classes  of  about  40  pupils,  which  was 
for  engineers.  We  saw  some  of  their  copy  books,  which  showed 
very  clearly  that  they  received  good,  practical  instruction,  by 
the  various  diagrams  that  they  had  already  drawn.  When  we 
were  at  these  schools  the  children  were  at  play,  and  we  were 
struck  by  the  manner  which  these  children  were  clothed,  all 
having  good  boots  and  apparently  well  fed.  Children  here  have 
70  days  holiday  during  the  year;  viz. :  10  days  at  Easter,  10  days 
at  Christmas,  5  days  at  Whitsuntide,  5  weeks  in  summer ;  a  few 
days  in  the  autumn  and  a  few  saint  days.  They  have,  also,  a 
special  provision  for  children  whose  parents  work  away  from 
home  and  do  not  get  back  till  late,  where  they  can  stay  till 
seven  o'clock,  doing  sewing,  knitting  and  various  amusements, 
instead  of  being  turned  into  the  streets.  Children  are  some- 
times taken  into  the  various  parks  to  receive  their  instruction, 
because,  if  the  heat  is  very  great  the  schools  are  closed. 
One  man  is  appointed  to  control  the  school,  the  corporation 
appointing  a  committee,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  a  re])rescntative  of  the  University.  There  is  a  special 
medical  inspection  of  the  children  occasionally,  and  always  upon 
entering  the  school.  Attention  is  also  ]mid  to  the  children's 
teetli.  Scholarships  are  provided  foi-  children  wlio  show  special 
ability.  In  the  locality  of  these  schools  there  are  a  number  of 
very  poor  people,  mostly  Polish.     We  inquired  about  horseflesh 
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shops,  but  could  not  find  one  in  this  locality,  although  we  were 
informed  there  was  some ;  but  our  informant  said  that  horse- 
flesh was  not  the  food  of  the  people  generally.  We  called 
at  a  working  man's  eating  house,  in  Falckenstein  Street,  and  had 
a  dinner  consisting  of  a  choice  of  two  meats,  two  vegetables  and 
plenty  of  bread  for  5d.,  with  beer  6d. 

Borsig  Engineering  works,  which  we  visited,  employ  6,000 
hands,  machine-hands  and  fitters  earning  9d.  per  hour.  The 
apprentices  are  instructed  in  a  shop  to  themselves,  four  men 
being  told  off  to  instruct  them.  Every  boy  commences  at  the 
bottom  and  works  his  way  up  all  of  the  machines.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  employes  work  compare  very  favourably 
with  those  at  home.  In  many  cases  thej^  are  better,  a  large 
room  being  provided  for  meals,  and  a  woman  to  cook  the  food. 
Employers  here  make  provision  for  workmen  in  case  of  sickness. 
They  also  have  erected  worivmen's  dwellings,  some  with  two 
rooms  and  bath,  and  some  with  three  rooms  and  bath  and 
garden,  the  rents  being  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  month.  The  wages 
are  rather  less  here  than  in  England. 

ESSEN. 

We  looked  forward  with  interest  to  this  visit  to  Essen,  know- 
ing from  repute  the  vast  extent  of  the  Krupp  works.  We  made 
our  way  direct  to  the  working-class  locality  and  were  able  to 
get  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  employes  of  Krupp's.  We 
gathei^d  from  him  some  very  useful  information.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  in  flats;  five  rooms  cost  29s.  per  month.  The  general 
wages  paid  by  the  firm  for  carpenters  are  6s.  per  day;  special 
hands,  such  as  tool-makers,  get  7s.  6d.  per  day  of  10  hours;  un- 
skilled labourers  get  4s.  6d.  per  day.  They  are  able  to  get  a 
dinner  on  the  works  for  4d.  After  twenty  years'  service  all  the 
employes  receive  a  pension  of  from  60s.  up  to  120s.  per  month. 
Board  and  lodging  cost  13s.  9d.  per  week,  including  washing, 
mending,  etc.  Clothing,  suitable  for  work,  is  sold  here  at  24s. 
per  suit,  and  a  best  suit  can  be  bought  for  44s.  Boots,  for  work, 
are  sold  at  7s.  9d.  per  pair.  In  this  locality  the  conditions  of 
the  working  class  compare  very  favourably  and  are  in  some  cases 
better  than  similar  localities  in  England.  In  going  through  the 
streets  to  Altenhof ,  a  colony  for  pensioners,  we  saw  a  scavenger 
sweeping  the  street.  He  was  very  polite,  as  we  found  most 
Germans,  and  seemed  pleased  to  have  a  chat.  We  gathered 
from  him  that  his  earnings  were  4s.  6d.  per  day.  On  arriving 
at  the  pensioners'  colony  we  were  much  struck  with  the  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  buildings  being  "  semi-detached  "  with  a  nice 
green  lawn  in  front,  and  four  rooms  each.     The  shrubs  reminded 
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us  verj^  mucli  of  "  Port  Sunlight "  at  liome.  Also,  in  this 
colony,  there  are  different  churches  for  the  different  denomina- 
tions. We  got  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  retired  em- 
ployes, Avho  had  -worked  25  years  for  the  firm,  and  he  had  been 
receiving  a  pension  of  55s.  per  month  and  house  free  for  seven- 
teen years.  While  here  we  had  a  good  dinner  of  four  courses  in 
a  restaurant  for  Is.  Provisions,  generally,  were  the  same  or 
similar  in  price  to  other  towns. 

LEIPZIG. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  tour  we  saw  children  without 
boots  or  stockings,  although  we  had  kept  a  good  look-out  for 
them  in  other  towns  visited.  These  children,  though  Mdthout 
boots  and  stockings,  were  well  dressed  and  clean.  When  going 
through  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town  we  were  struck  by  the 
mdth  of  the  streets,  and  noticed  lots  of  children  going  to  school 
at  7  a.m.  The  building  trades  were  at  a  standstill  whilst  we 
were  there  owing  to  the  lockout  in  the  trade. 

DRESDEN. 

We  had  a  look  round  the  town,  noticing  the  workmen's 
dwellings,  which  were  in  flats,  similar  to  the  other  towns;  rents, 
etc.,  about  the  same.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  unemployed 
here,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  lockout  in  the  building  trade.  The 
corporation  find  employment  for  a  number  of  these  men  cleaning 
out  the  River  Elbe,  which  funs  through  the  town.  We  went 
down  a  long  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  which  we  were  informed 
are  sold  by  the  corporation  to  the  highest  bidder.  We  noticed 
here  that  the  children  were  kept  clean  and  well  dressed. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Upon  visiting  Reinecker's  machinery-making  works  we  were 
kindly  shown  through  these  works  by  one  of  the  principals  of 
the  firm.  They  employ  2,000  hands,  machinists  getting  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day  of  10  hours.  We  were  informed  that 
skilled  workmen  need  not  be  out  of  employment  here.  No 
alcoholic  drink  is  allowed  on  these  premises,  but  coffee  is  found 
free;  no  piecework  done  here.  One  remarkable  feature  at  these 
works  is  the  rapid  growth.  In  the  year  1895  they  only  em- 
ployed 200  hands,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  employing 
2,000.  They  employ  50  patternmakers,  and  at  the  present  time 
are  doing  a  lot  of  work  for  English  firms. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  to  a  network  factory,  where  the  delegates 
who  are  interested  in  that  particular  branch  of  business  thought 
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tlie  wages  paid  and  the  general  conditions  compared  very  favour- 
ably with  those  in  England.  The  men  at  this  establishment 
were  working  night  and  day  in  two  shifts. 

We  also  visited  a  hosiery  factory,  where  the  conditions  of 
labour  and  wages  paid  were  again  considered  very  satisfactory; 
the  hours  of  work  were  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  We  saw  the  workers 
leaving  at  night,  and  they  all  looked  very  clean  and  well 
dressed. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  visited  some  cabinet  works  here,  paying  a  visit  to  the 
showrooms,  which  were  very  extensive;  the  work  was  of  a  good 
quality.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  workshops,  as  the 
manager  was  afraid  we  might  have  taken  sketches  of  his  designs, 
to  bring  to  England.  This  was  the  first  suspicious  treatment 
we  received. 

We  walked  through  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town,  and  saw 
a  number  of  unemployed  outside  the  Labour  Exchange,  mostly 
owing  to  the  lockout  in  the  building  trade. 

Visiting  the  schools  here,  we  found  them  very  similar  to  the 
schools  visited  in  other  towns. 

STUTTGART. 

Visiting  Gablenberg,  a  workmen's  village  just  outside  the 
town,  we  saw  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  outside  their 
school  at  play.  These  children  were  healthy-looking,  and  well 
clothed,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  we  visited.  We  also  saw  a  new 
block  of  flats  in  course  of  erection,  and  on  a  notice  board  outside 
the  prices  were  marked  of  the  different  flats,  ranging  in  price 
from  £15  to  £25  per  year  for  from  three  to  five  rooms.  The 
cottages  in  the  older  parts  were  a  marked  feature,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  vines  and  other  trailing  plants  were  grow- 
ing against  the  fronts  of  the  cottages — every  cottage  looking 
very  clean  and  tidy. 

Got  into  conversation  with  a  tailor,  who  said  trade  was  very 
good  about  there.  He,  also,  had  a  plot  of  garden  ground  near 
to  his  house.  The  sanitary  conditions  here  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  best  possible. 

FRANKFURT. 

Arriving  here  arrangement  was  made  to  visit  a  small  village 
named  Sekbach,  about  five  miles  from  Frankfurt,  which  was  a 
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fruit-growing  district.  We  got  into  conversation  with  a  man  wko 
worked  on  the  land.  He  informed  us  that  a  labourer's  wages 
were  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day,  the  working  hours  being 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two  hours  oif  for  meals.  A  few  miles 
further,  he  told  \\s,  the  wages  were  only  3s.  per  day.  In  this 
village  the  rent  of  a  cottage  was  20  mark  per  month,  with  a 
nice  plot  of  garden  ground  to  each  cottage.  A  man  employed 
further  out  in  the  country  got  £20  per  annum,  with  board  and 
lodging.  We  also  visited  a  workman's  shelter,  Christerliche 
Hospiz.  The  manag^er  was  most  courteous,  and  furnished  us 
with  the  following  particulars  :  This  place  has  accommodation 
for  210  beds.  The  night  of  our  visit  160  were  sleeping  there, 
beds  costing  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  night,  if  a  man  is  able  to  pay. 
If  a  respectable  man  is  trying  to  get  work  he  can  stay  for  a  few 
days.  He  can  also  get  a  good  dinner  for  2-|d.,  consisting  of 
soup,  meat  and  vegetables.  Colfee,  which  we  tried,  for  7pf.  a 
cup,  and  three  nice  white  rolls  for  9pf.  (Id.).  Large  glass  of 
beer  for  Id.  In  our  conversation  with  the  manager,  he  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  the  workmen  lived  on  horseflesh,  saying  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  go  to  an  eating-house  and  get  it.  One  of 
our  party  stayed  at  this  house  for  the  night  and  found  every- 
thing very  clean  and  comfortable. 

LIEGE. 

On  arriving  here  we  took  a  walk  round  the  town  and  noticed 
a  very  great  contrast  here  to  what  w-e  had  seen  in  the  German 
towns,  the  streets  being  very  roughly  paved  with  granite  setts, 
with  great  hole^,  where  the  water  lay  in  puddles.  Here  we  also 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  children  begging;  when  asked  who  sent 
them  begging,  they  said  their  mothers.  The  time  here  was  too 
short  to  allow  us  to  visit  any  works. 

W.  H.  Pearson. 
9,  Bath  Place, 

Cheltenham. 


Brookleigh,  Charlton  Kings, 
Cheltenham. 


W.  S.  p.  Harris. 


Report    by    J.     DAVEY. 
DUSSELDORF. 


With  a  party,  I  visited  the  poorest  parts  of  this  town,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  how  clean  and  tidily  dressed  all  the  children 
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were ;  all  of  them  had  on  good  boots  (a  very  different  condi- 
tion from  what  we  find  in  similar  quarters  of  English  towns). 
We  looked  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  the  young  ones 
half  starved  and  wretched-looking,  as  there  are  at  home,  but 
could  not  find  any;  also  inquired  about  the  prices  of  food,  and 
found  there  is  not  much  difference  between  their  prices  and 
those  in  either  Plymouth,  Devonport  or  Stonehouse,  and  wher© 
there  was  any  it  was  the  German  prices  that  had  the  advantage. 
About  the  streets  and  corners  there  were  no  men  standing  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  like  we  have  at  home,  and  that 
seemed  strange  to  me.  Afterwards  we  went  through  a  few 
business  streets.  I  noticed  no  English-made  tools  in  the  tool 
shops,  and  in  the  cycle  shops  it  was  the  same — all  German ;  the 
prices  were  certainly  not  dearer  than  in  England.  In  a 
furniture  shop  window  there  was  shown  a  single  com- 
bination bedstead,  enamelled  white,  with  brass  ornaments, 
and  a  good  thick  wool  overlay.  The  price  marked  was  19m. 
50  pf.,  about  19s.  in  English  money.  We  could  not  equal 
it  in  the  West  of  England  for  the  price.  We  saw  some  work- 
people leaving  their  work;  they  were  washed  and  had  decent 
clothes  on  to  o^o  home.  Again  a  marked  difference  from  us  at 
home. 

ELBERFELD. 

Here,  with  others,  I  visited  the  Municipal  Labour  Exchange 
with  an  official  who  could  speak  English.  We  were  shown 
around,  and  things  were  carefully  explained.  We  were 
told  that  five  years  ago  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  town,  but  it  had  been  steadily  decreasing  ever 
since,  and  that  now  there  was  practically  none.  They  divided 
the  Exchange  into  three  sections — female;  waiters,  etc.; 
mechanics  and  general  labourers.  In  the  female  section  there 
had  been  for  the  last  three  years  more  jobs  offered  than  could 
be  filled  by  the  applicants  for  work.  The  females  in  most  cases 
would  not  accept  domestic  service  on  any  terms.  They  preferred 
to  work  in  the  factories  and  workshops,  as  they  could  then  earn 
more  money  and  had  their  evenings  to  themselves.  During  the 
last  three  years  there  had  been  registered:  — 

Females  seeking  work  _  -  _  7,104 
Places  offered  by  employers  -  -  8,526 
Places  filled      1         -         -         -         -     5,878 

The  wages  for  women  workers  averaged  in  this  district  15  mark 
per  week.  Younger  girls,  about  15  years,  generally  began  at 
6  mark.  There  were  no  fees  charged  the  females  for  registering 
for  obtaining  work. 
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In  tlie  waiters'  and  hairdressers'  section  the  day  we  visited 
it  36  vacancies  had  been  notified  by  employers,  but  only  three 
hands  had  called  requiring  work.  Two  were  there  during  our 
visit;  they  were  both  well  dressed,  and  certainly  did  not  appear 
to  be  hard  up.  During  the  last  three  years  the  number  in  this 
section  apnlying-  for  employment  were  17,001;  places  offered 
were  15,701 ;  places  filled  were  15,350.  In  the  general  workers' 
section  in  three  years  applicants  for  work  had  totalled  27,547; 
places  offered  were  10,906;  places  filled  9,030.  In  all  these  sec- 
tions if  anyone  who  applied  foT  work  was  really  destitute  free 
homes  were  provided  until  work  was  obtained.  In  all  such 
cases  one  mark  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  wages  earned, 
one-half  of  which  went  towards  the  expense  of  the  homes.  The 
State  provided  one-half  of  the  total  expenses,  employers  paid 
one-third,  and  the  local  authorities  found  the  remainder  of  the 
cost. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  shops  bacon,  beef,  lard, 
and  eggs  were  marked  for  sale  at  less  than  we  could  get  them 
in  Devonshire,  and  they  looked  to  be  very  good  in  quality. 

BARMEN. 

Here  also  we  visited  the  Labour  Exchange.  During  the 
month  of  March,  1910— 

The  number  of  men  seeking  work  was    -     1,016 
The  number  of  jobs  offered  was         -         -     1,118 
The  niunber  of  jobs  filled  was   -         -         -        987 
The  day  Me  were  at  the  Exchange  there  were  posted  up  in  the 
windows  several  noti'ces  about  places  vacant  for  men,  but  we 
were  told  that  no  men  had  called  looking  for  work.      They 
thought  there  were  no  really  unemployed  in  Barmen  except 
a  few  tramps  passing  through.     Of  course,  men  were  out  of 
work  sometimes,  but  if  they  were  any  good  at  all  they  were 
not  out  of  work  long.    Labour  Exchanges  are  all  right  under 
such  conditions;  they  bring  workers  and  work  together — thus 
obviating  much  delay. 

We  visited  a  home  for  men  here  provided  by  the 
Catholics.  Here  men  could  get  a  bed  for  2^d.  per  night.  If 
they  had  no  money  they  could  still  have  the  bed,  but  were 
expected  to  do  some  work  about  the  home.  Coffee  and  bread 
were  very  cheap.  There  were  over  a  dozen  men  there  during 
our  visit.  They  looked  clean  and  very  different  from  our  tramps. 

ESSEN. 

Here  I  met  a  native  of  Devonport,  Mr.  Pitcher.  He  is  ^i 
teacher  of  English,  and  has  lived  in  Essen  for  two  and  a  half 
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years.  With  liini  I  went  around  the  town.  I  wished  to  see 
a  barefooted  boy  or  a  ragged  girl,  but  he  said  he  had  never  seen 
one  during  his  stay  in  Essen.  Living  is  much  cheaper  in  Essen 
than  in  England.  There  are  about  ten  different  kinds  of  bread 
sold  in  the  shops.  The  workpeople  do  not  care  much  for  white 
wheat  bread.  They  only  eat  it  as  rolls,  and  although  we  tried 
in  several  bread  shops,  we  could  not  get  a  4-lb.  white  loaf  at 
any  price.  I  tasted  six  different  sorts  of  bread — rye,  whole 
wheat,  rye  and  wheat,  white  wheat,  Vienna  bread,  and  rice 
bread  (this  is  very  white).  Bread  is  cheaper  than  in  the  West 
of  England.  The  Germans  are  a  well-fed  and  well-dressed 
people,  and  the  German  working  man  is  certainly  better  off 
than  the  average  British  workman  while  he  is  at  work.  There 
is  less  drive  for  one  thing ;  then,  again,  he  does  not  lose  so  much 
time.  Employment  is  surer,  and  after  he  has  maintained  his 
home,  his  wife  and  family,  he  has  more  left  to  spend  in  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  has  the  certainty,  if  sick,  of  medical  attendance 
and  enough  being  allowed  for  him  to  live  on. 

German  towns  are  well  laid  out.  Town  planning  is  an 
art  with  them.  There  are  many  open  spaces  for  the  people. 
The  tariff  does  not  raise  the  prices  of  commodities;  it  appears 
to  largely  shut  out  foreign  goods  from  their  shops,  and  thus 
enables  Gierman  workers  to  supply  German  wants,  and,  of 
course,  to  get  the  profits  and  wages.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
only  securing  steady  work  for  their  own  workers,  but  also  keep 
money  freely  circulating. 

BERLIN. 

On  arrival  we  had  to  walk  a  good  distance  to  our  hotel 
carrying  our  bags.  No  one  in  the  streets  we  passed  through 
accosted  us  to  carry  our  bags  for  us;  no  shivering,  half -naked 
kids  tried  to  sell  matches  or  pushed  the  papers  into  our  hands. 
In  all  the  German  towns  we  have  visited  I  have  seen 
no  boys  turning  cartwheels  alongside  the  trams  for  coppers, 
and  never  little  ones  with  their  clothes  on  their  bodies  tied 
with  string  to  try  to  cover  their  nakedness.  In  fact,  without 
seeing  for  myself,  I  should  have  hardly  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  so  much  better  off  than  ourselves.  No  doubt  they 
have  their  own  troubles,  their  own  problems  to  solve,  but 
poverty — real  poverty,  as  we  know  it  at  home  in  Great  Britain 
— is  unknown  in  Germany.  I  do  not  say  it  is  all  due  to  their 
tariff  system,  but  at  least  they  have  protection  and  plenty, 
and  we  have  free  trade  and  destitution  and  unemployment 
in  every  town — at  least,  in  every  large  town.  The  Germans 
manage  without  this.     We  continually  hear  and  read  of  deaths 
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from  starvation  and  chronic  want;  I  am  told  such,  a  thing  has 
not  even  been  heard  of  in  Germany  during  recent  years. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  18th,  I  visited  a  school  in  the 
south-east  of  Berlin,  a  working-class  district,  said  to  be  the 
poorest  quarter  in  Berlin.  The  school  was  a  large  one,  in  two 
parts — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  About  1,400  scholars 
attend.  We  saw  the  children  both  at  study  and  play.  They  all 
looked  well  fed  and  tidily  dressed,  and  all  were  wearing  good 
boots.  In  fact,  they  looked  more  like  better-class  English  chil- 
dren. The  Germans  take  great  care  of  their  children,  and  do  not 
allow  the  little  ones  to  be  half-starved.  In  this  school  breakfasts 
are  provided  for  the  children  who  require  them,  consisting  of 
half  a  pint  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  a  buttered  roll,  for  10  pfen- 
nig (about  one  penny  in  our  money).  Those  who  cannot  pay  get 
the  breakfast  gratis,  if  they  require  it.  During  the  last  twelve 
mouths  only  ten  children  have  had  free  meals  in  this  school. 
Tbe}'  were  orphans  in  every  case.  In  all  cases  of  children 
applying  for  the  free  meals,  careful  inquiries  are  made  by  a 
special  officer  afterwards.  He  visits  their  homee,  and,  if 
needed,  from  a  special  fund  provided  for  that  purpose,  assistance 
is  given  to  enable  the  bad  times  to  be  overcome.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  and  saves  much  hardship  in  the  homes.  After 
leaving  the  school  we  went  to  a  working  man's  restaurant  in 
East  Berlin  and  had  our  dinner.  It  cost  us  one-half  a  mark 
each.  We  had  one  plate  of  chocolate  soup,  with  roll  of  white 
bread,  two  slices  of  Vienna  steak  (German  sausage),  boiled 
potatoes,  and  pickled  cabbage ;  bread  and  cheese,  and  one  glass 
of  Lager.  Those  who  had  lemonade  had  to  pay  10  pfennig 
extra.  It  was  a  good  enough  dinner  for  any  man ;  not  exactly 
what  we  English  would  have  for  dinner,  but  clean  and  plenty. 

LEIPSIG. 

Went  round  this  town  after  arrival.  It  is  veiy  clean  and 
in  good  order.  Again,  no  one  in  the  streets  offered  to  carry  our 
bags.  We  visited  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town.  They  have 
no  slums,  as'  we  know  them.  The  working  classes  appear 
to  l)e  very  clean,  well  dressed,  and  many  of  them  smoke  cigars 
(cigars  are  much  cheaper  than  in  England).  I  saw  no 
corner  l)oys ;  no  out-of-works  standing  about.  In  ^  the 
evening  went  to  the  Great  Fair,  and  watched  these 
folk  at  their  amusements.  They  appear  a  jolly  lot, 
and  to  have  money  to  spend  '  on  small  luxuries.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  those  wretched  victims  of  Protection  which 
I  have  read  about  in  the  "  Daily  News."  In  the  morning  at 
about  a  quarter  to  eight  I  stood  in  the  square  and  watched  the 
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boys  going  off  to  tlieir  schools.    They  look  well  fed;  certainly 
they  are  all  well  dressed  and  shod. 

DRESDEN. 

This  is  a  beautiful  place  and  kept  very  clean,  well  dressed 
people,  and  the  men  quiet  and  steady  with  their  work. 
They  appear  to  think  there  is  another  day  to-morrow,  so  do  not 
hurry  to-day.  We  met  a  school  teacher  taking  his  class  out  to 
the  park  for  outdoor  study  in  school  hours. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Our  party  went  over  two  weaving  factories ;  the  first  was 
a  curtain,  net,  and  lace  factory.  Here  everything  was  kept  very 
clean,  and  the  hands,  both  male  and  female,  were  clean.  Again 
I  noticed  how  easy  they  seem  to  take  things,  not  killing  them- 
selves by  hurr3ang.  Everyone  has  his  own  wash-place,  and  a 
place  to  put  his  clothes,  and  they  wash,  and  change  when 
leaving'  work.  Some  of  our  party  who  came  from  Lancashire 
said  the  conditions  compare  most  favourably  with  English  con- 
ditions, and  the  wages  the  same.  The  second  factoiy  w©  visited 
was  a  branch  from  an  English  firm  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Leicestershire.  The  wages  are  slightly  better  than  in 
England.  I  also  visited  the  stockroom  and  found  one  man  who 
could  speak  English.  He  told  us  work  was  good  in  the  district, 
and  there  was  no  serious  unemployment.  Sometimes  they  had 
to  import  more  workers  into  the  place  to  do  the  work.  We 
inquired  about  horseflesh.  He  laughed  and  said  he  had  read 
that  English  people  thought  Germans  lived  on  dogs  and  horses, 
but  it  was  not  true,  and  he  advised  us  to  be  careful  when  ques- 
tioning, as  many  of  the  Germans  were  angry  about  the  lies 
tliat  have  been  circulated  regarding  their  food. 

NUREMBERG. 

This  is  a  grand  old  city,  and  here  I  found  an  old  Ply- 
mouthian  in  business.  He  was  delighted  to  show  m©  around, 
and  with  him  I  visited  the  workmen's  quarters.  There  are  no 
slums  as  we  know  them  at  all.  I  inquired  about  horseflesh,  and 
was  told  only  two  shops  sell  it  in  this  town.  It  is  little  eaten, 
and  those  who  eat  it  do  so  because  they  like  it.  I  secured  two 
price  lists  of  provisions,  and  food  is  cheaper  than  in  the  West 
of  England.  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  lard,  bacon,  eggs  and  bread 
are  all  sold  below  our  prices.  I  went  into  a  restaurant  with  my 
friend  and  had  dinner.  Macaroni  soup  and  roll  of  bread,  roast 
beef,  potatoes,  and    cherries  (strange    mixture),  pickled    pork. 
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sauerkraut,  and  pickled  onions,  salad,  or  cheese,  with  two  glasses 
of  Lager  or  one  lemon  squash,  cost  9d.  in  English  money.  We 
were  assured  that  there  are  no  unemployed,  except  for  the  strike 
in  the  building  trades.  In  the  town  I  noticed  many  signs  of 
prosperity,  but  poverty  was  looked  for  in  vain. 

STUTTGART. 

This  again  is  a  well-planned,  well-laid-out  town,  without 
any  real  poor  or  slums.  With  the  hotel  proprietor,  who  spoke 
English,  I  went  round  the  town.  He  has  lived  in  London,  and 
he  told  us  living  was  cheaper  in  Stuttgart  than  in  England. 
Owing  to  the  strike  about  three  thousand  were  not  at  work; 
but  except  for  this  there  were  no  unemployed  in  the  district. 
I  inquired  about  horseflesh.  In  answer,  he  swore  and  got  excited 
about  "  the  English  liars  who  said  the  Germans,  because  of 
poverty,  lived  on  such  things."  He  said  some  eat  horseflesh 
because  they  like  it,  not  because  of  poverty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  price.  He  pointed  out 
Germans  did  not  live  exactly  the  same  as  English  people,  each 
country  having  their  own  tastes,  and  preferring  their  own  way 
of  living,  so  it  was  hard  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  but  cer- 
tainly living  costs  less  in  German  hotels  than  in  English  hotels 
of  the  same  class. 

FRANKFURT. 

With  a  small  party  I  visited  a  home  for  poor  men  in  the 
liuck  Gasse,  called  the  Heberger  Zu  Heimat.  This  is  kept  up 
by  a  Christian  society.  It  has  260  beds,  and  the  night  we  visited 
it  (Thursday,  April  2l8t,  1910)  the  number  of  inmates  was 
IGO.  We  were  informed  that  some  years  ago  it  was  filled  every 
uivht,  but  of  late  years  it  has  very  rarely  been  full.  One  of  our 
party  staj^ed  there  for  the  night.  We  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
roll  for  Id.,  and  found  it  good.  Bread  was  on  sale.  White 
bread,  Aveighing  three  German  pounds,  costs  4d.  per  loaf— a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  it  could  be  bought  for  in 
England.  The  following  day  three  of  us  went  down 
the  riverside  to  the  basins  and  observed  a  gang  of 
men  unloading  a  coal  barge.  Again  I  noticed  how  quietly  and 
easily  they  work ;  no  huriying  and  no  nigger-driving.  They 
employ  nine  hands  to  do  what  six  would  have  to  do  at  home. 
Also  visited  a  beet-sugar  factory  by  the  waterside,  where  clean- 
liness and  comfort  Avere  again  observed.  They  have  wash-basins 
for  each  and  several  baths  for  the  workers.  They  all  wash  them- 
selves and  change  their  clothes  when  leaving  work,  and  we  saw 
no  dirty  faces  or  clothes  in  the  streets,  which  is  different  to 
what  is  seen  in  England. 
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Only  stayed  here  a  short  time.  Saw  a  gang  of  street  sweepers 
at  work  near  the  cathedral,  and  every  man  looked  smart  and 
clean.  I  went  into  a  restaurant  and  had  a  good  meal  for  5d. — 
two  cups  of  coffee  (really  good),  two  beef  sandwiches,  and  roll 
of  bread  and  butter. 

The  Germans  by  their  system  managed  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  people  on  the  land.  In  every  part  we  passed  through 
there  Avere  numbers  working  in  the  fields,  and  their  build- 
ings and  outbuildings,  and  the  people  in  the  country  districts, 
all  bear  the  outward  marks,  at  least,  of  material  prosperity. 
They  cultivate  all  the  land  for  one  purpose  or  another,  and 
it  would  be  good  for  us  if  we  would  do  likewise. 

J.  Davet. 
11,  Cross  Street, 

Devonport. 


Report    by    ALEX.    WISHART. 

Arrived  safely  and  comfortably  at  landing-wharf  at  Rotter- 
dam about  5  a.m.,  April  14th,  1910.  Surfacemen  on  the  railway 
were  starting  work  at  5.30  a.m.  One  could  speak  English,  but 
would  give  us  no  information  as  to  wages,  mode  of  living,  and 
house  rent.  We  found  a  more  obliging  man  on  the  railway 
acting  as  guard.  His  pay  began  at  2s.  Qd.  per  diem,  rising  to 
4s.,  with  pension,  for  which  he  had  to'  contribute  3  per  cent,  of 
his  first  year's  wages ;  afterwards  1  per  cent.,  the  3  per  cent, 
having  been  abolished.  Progressed  toAvards  Dusseldorf,  where 
we  found  the  land  much  more  sub-divided  than  in  Great 
Britain :  in  short,  a  peasant  proprietorship  seemed  to  exist. 
Female  labour  is  very  prominent  on  the  fields,  apparently  to 
great  advantage,  as  seen  by  the  strong  and  healthy  appearance 
of  the  women. 

DUSSELDORF. 

An  excellently  clean  and  healthy  town,  where  prosperity  and 
progress  is  everywhere  manifest.  Wages  good,  few  unemployed, 
extensive  enlargement  going  on  at  the  railway  station.  All  the 
men  had  a  healthy  and  well-fed  appearance,  A  beautiful  method 
of  displaying  and  advertising  their  goods  in  shop  windows  was 
employed. 
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ELBERFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

A  pretty  towu,  with  energy  displayed  on  tlie  part  of  its 
inhabitants.  A  considerable  number  are  engaged  in  industrial 
work.  Their  appearance  was  clean,  healthy,  and  well  fed  and 
dressed.  We  witnessed  the  workmen  leaving  after  their  day^s 
toil,  and  found  them  at  least  equal  to  industrial  workmen  in 
Britain.  The  Labour  Exchanges  were  closed,  but  would  be  open 
at  4  p.m.  TTnemployment  was  small.  We  obtained  some  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the  unemployed  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and 
domestic  comfort.  Our  informant  had  resided  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  Britain  and  America,  and  seemed  to  have  formed 
the  habit  of  exaggeration,  so  I  placed  no  reliance  on  his 
statements. 

ESSEN. 

A  great  commercial  and  industrial  city,  full  of  activity  and 
energy.  We  visited  the  public  markets,  and  found  the  price 
of  provisions  and  butchers'  meat  as  cheap  as  in  Glasgow — in 
short,  when  you  compare  the  18  oz.  to  our  16  oz.,  butchers' 
meat  appeared  to  me  to  be  on  an  average  ^d.  per  pound  cheaper 
in  Essen.  We  purchased  some  of  the  bread  sold,  my  col- 
league being  a  miller  in  one  of  the  large  iiour  mills  in  Glasgow. 
We  ate  it  readily,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  rye  and  wheat,  a 
most  nutritious  article.  We  both  fully  enjoyed  it,  and  found  it 
rather  cheaper  than  at  home.  Krupp's  works  were  visited — a 
great  hive  of  industiy  in  full  and  active  employment,  but  there 
was  no  admission  for  strangers.  Remarkable  to  me,  as  com- 
pared with  our  public  Avorks  in  Glasgow,  was  the  absence  of 
hangers-on  at  the  street  corners  and  the  public  work  gates.  We 
visited  the  garden  colony  connected  with  the  works  for  old 
employees  who  had  been  twenty  or  more  years  in  their  service. 
They  were  provided  with  a  free  house,  coal,  and  gas  by  the  firm, 
but  no  relative  is  permitted  to  live  with  them.  They  are 
financially  subsidised  by  a  fund  that  exists  in  the  works,  pay- 
ment to  which  is  deducted  fix)m  wages.  The  pension  varies 
according  to  the  deductions.  Rates  of  wages  Avere  difficult  to 
ascertain ;  but  the  workmen's  dwellings  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  way  superior  to  those  existing  at  home.  We  found  no 
loafers  about  the  streets,  and  I  witnessed  here  the  only  bare- 
footed child  I  have  seen  in  all  my  journey  through  Germany. 

BERLIN. 

We  aiTived  in  a  most  comfortable  manner.  The  railway 
accommodation  and  plant  appears  much  superior  to  that 
of  Britain.  Punctuality  as  to  the  leaving  and  arrival  of  trains 
is  most  excellent.     Our  arrival  on  Saturday  night  prevented 
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much  inquiry  or  visitations  on  that  night,  but  on  Sunday  w© 
went  by  underground  railway  to  the  aristocratic  part  of  Berlin, 
and  then  took  tram  to  the  poorer  quarters  (Rixdorf).  The  dis- 
tance we  travelled  by  tram,  I  feel  sure,  was  at  least  five  miles. 
All  this  distance  we  were  only  charged  the  equivalent  sum  of 
one  penny.  We  had  a  look  through  some  of  the  workmen's 
dwellings  at  Rixdorf,  and  found  them  at  least  equal  to  ours 
at  home,  the  rental  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen  being  about  £15, 
but  cheaper  houses  by  £1  could  be  had  in  the  country.  The 
park  at  this  place  was  crowded  by  the  working  classes,  men, 
women,  and  children  spending  a  happy  and  cheery  holiday, 
engaged  in  games  and  all  manner  of  festivities.  All  were  excel- 
lently clean  and  well  dressed.  Whatever  our  Presbyterian 
notions  as  to  spending  the  Sunday  in  this  manner,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  helps  to  promote  a  healthy  and  happy  community. 

Visited  the  Labour  Bureau  on  the  Monday.  Was  received  with 
the  greatest  courtesy;  found  an  excellent  building,  under  jental 
by  the  municipal  authorities  (subsidised  by  the  State)  for  this 
purpose.  Witnessed  400  unemployed  waiting  in  a  good  hall 
(men).  For  comfort  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  excelled.  The 
same  accommodation  in  another  hall  was  provided  for  the 
women.  In  appearance  they  were  all  clean;  both  men  and 
women  well  dressed.  In  my  belief  they  were  much 
superior  from  this  point  of  view  to  what  the  same 
numbers  would  have  been  under  similar  conditions  at  home. 
Twelve  hundred  idle  men  on  their  books  at  present,  mostly  all 
unskilled,  as  skilled  workmen  do  not  take  much  advantage  of 
the  Bureaux.  Employment  is  found  for  from  300  to  400  per 
week,  but  their  numbers  are  never  boJow  the  1,200  at  normal 
times.  Women  number  from  200  to  400 ;  about  75  per  day  are 
found  employment.  Unskilled  labour  receives  on  an  average 
(men)  24  mark  per  week;  women,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
strike  an  average,  but  wages  are  as  good  as  at  home.  Shoe- 
makers and  tailors  are  provided  with  tools  for  a  very  small 
charge. 

LEIPZIG. 

Arrived  at  this  place,  found  it  a  much  older  town  in  appear- 
ance, visited  some  of  the  narrow  streets,  found  a  large  number 
of  Jewish  workpeople,  their  appearance  and  condition  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  imjjrovement  on  our  large  towns  at  home. 
Noted  price  of  necessaries  was  similar  to  other  towns ;  tea 
seemed  to  be  the  only  article  dearer,  viz.,  Is.  per  pound  more. 
Leipzig  Fair  was  on,  visited  the  same  in  the  evening  and  found 
the  people  enjoying  their  amusement  immensely,  all  well 
dressed  and  very  happy. 
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DRESDEN. 

Yery  little  time  in  this  place,  which  was  very  clean,  and 
the  people  in  what  we  could  find  as  the  workmen's  quarters, 
clean,  comfortable  and  happy.  Found  Cook's  guide,  requested 
him  to  take  us  to  a  workman's  restaurant,  where  we  had  an 
excellent  dinner  of  three  courses,  Avith  a  glass  of  beer  for  8d.; 
this  sum  could  not  have  purchased  the  same  quantity  at  home, 
and  I  feel  certain  the  quality  in  a  workman's  restaurant  could 
not  have  been  improved. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Arrived  here  punctual  as  usual,  found  it  a  large  industrial 
town.  Engineering  works  visited,  principally  making 
machinery,  some  for  export  to  England ;  trade  very  busy,  some 
firms  extending  their  premises.  The  wages  of  skilled  workmen 
about  |d.  per  hour  less  than  in  Glasgow,  but  working  59  hours 
for  our  54;  this  makes  earnings  more  than  in  Glasgow.  The 
price  of  commodities  seems  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  town.  Rent, 
etc.,  less  by  £3  on  workmen's  houses  than  in  Berlin. 

NUREMBERG. 

A  beautiful  old  town,  visited  some  of  the  schools,  found  the 
children  excellently  clean,  healthy  and  well  fed.  In  the  wood- 
work and  cabinet  making  industry  very  little  want  of  employ- 
ment. Witnessed  the  public  works,  stopping  for  the  meal  hour; 
the  workpeople  were  clean  and  happy  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
overdriven  at  their  work. 

STUTTGART. 

Arrived  here,  had  very  comfortable  quarters  at  hotel;  visited 
the  Labour  Bureau;  found  one  of  the  directors,  who  was  courtesy 
itself.  ^\o  joiners  or  carpenters  out  of  work  here.  Wages 
about  7d.  per  hour,  and  men  are  pi"ovided  by  the  employer  with 
tools.  Time-and-quarter  paid  for  overtime.  Double  time  for 
Sundays.  Rental  for  workmen's  houses  of  three  apartments, 
about  £15  ;  no  municipal  taxes.  Idle  loafers  dealt  with  by 
criminal  authorities,  taken  to  prison,  and  made  to  work  there. 
Requested  this  gentleman  to  take  us  to  a  workman's  restaurant 
mostly  frequented  by  unskilled  men.  He  did  so.  We  found 
a  good,  fair  breakfast  could  be  had  for  4d.;  dinner  of  three 
courses  for  Gd.  We  sampled  the  same ;  found  them  good. 
Inquired  about  horseflesh.  Only  one  shop  in  town  for  the  sale 
of  same.  Not  eaten  by  workmen  as  a  rule,  but  some  prefer  it. 
Black  bread  practically  non-existent  in  workmen's  quarters, 
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A  typical  "JAutomatic "  Restaurant  near  the  Railv,ay  Station. 
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l)ut  a  yellowisli  bread,  of  wliicli  we  partook;  some  of  this 
bread  I  brouglit  houu',  and  have  shown  it  to  the  men  in  Fair- 
field Eno'jiieering'  and  vShipbuilding  "Works,  where  from  7,000 
to  10,00t)  men  are  employed,  and  it  bears  Jio  comparison  with 
the  black  bread  that  was  shown  at  the  General  Election.  Visited 
also  a  charitable  shelter  for  workmen  ont  of  work.  Found  it 
fairly  comforiable;  food  sold  veiy  cheap.  One  of  the  party 
slept  a  night  in  the  place;  found  himself  fairly  comfortable. 

FRANKFURT. 

A  fine  town,  and,  like  all  other  German  tO'wns,  excellently 
(dean.  But  everyone  appears  to  Avork,  and  none  more  willingly 
than  the  dogs.  The  price  of  bread  was  o^n  a  level  with  other 
towns.  Horseflesh,  as  a  food  for  the  poor,  practically  nou- 
existent.  Eye  and  wheaten  bread  the  staple  food.  Passed  the 
schools;  saw  the  children  at  play  and  leaving,  clean  and  healthy. 
Also  a  large  number  of  warehouse  women,  who  appeared  in 
similar  condition. 

COLOGNE. 

Arrived  ])unctual  to  time.  A  clean  and  beautiful  town. 
Very  little  time  here.  Visited  the  cathedral;  gorgeous  building, 
statuary  and  pictuies.  All  the  people  Avell  dressed  and  looking 
happy. 

LIEGE. 

An  old  town.  People  and  streets  not  nearly  so  clean;  more 
slovenly  dressed.  Found  the  first  beggars  met  with  in  our 
travels.  Loafers  do  not  seem  to  be  absent  here.  Similar  people 
and  conditions  are  to  be  found  as  in  our  large  town^  here. 

GHENT. 

Similar  circumstances  as  obtain  at  Liege  prevail  here. 

BRUSSELS. 

A  fairly  clean  town  and  people,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  towns  in  Germany.  People  slovenly  dressed,  and  with  little 
of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Germans.  Witnessed  the  first 
Socialistic  procession  on  the  Sitnday.  They  were  demonstrating 
against  some  sho'p  (warehouse)  who  underpaid  their  work-girls. 
They  seemed  to  attract  very  little  attention. 

ANTWERP    AND    ROTTERDAM. 

Passed  through  these  towns,  but  no  time  for  inquiry. 

11 
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GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS    OF    GERMANY 

A  great  and  energetic  nation,  steadily  prosperous.  Social 
liabits  of  the  people  superior  to  Britain.  Wages — skilled 
labour,  |d.  per  hour  less;  unskilled,  2s.  per  Aveek  more.  Horse- 
flesh as  lood  for  the  poor  and  black  bread  non-existent.  Work- 
people happier  than  here. 

Alex.  Wishaht. 

9,  Eeid  Street,  Govan,  N.B. 


Report    by    R.    GOURLAY. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

During  our  visit  to  Germany  we  visited  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes m  Diisseldorf,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Berlin, 
Stuttgart,  Chemnitz,  and  INuremberg,  at  all  of  which  we  were 
informed  that  there  were  very  few  unemployed,  and  that,  if 
one  desired  to  Avork,  they  could  almost  invariably  get  plenty 
to  do.  While  at  the  Berlin  Exchange  we  met  the  director,  and 
he  very  kindly  showed  us  round  the  establishment  and  gave 
us  the  following  information :  That,  OAving  to  the  demand  of 
the  men  connected  Avith  the  building  trade  for  an  advance  of 
five  pfennig  per  hour  and  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  to 
eight  hours  per  day,  instead  of  ten,  as  at  present,  the  masters 
had  decided  not  to  grant  their  demand,  and  had  locked  out 
2U0,0U0  men  until  they  withdraw  their  demands.  He  also 
gave  us  the  following  information  re  the  method  of  working 
these  Labour  Exchange  returns  :  Anyone  who  is  out  of  employ- 
ment or  who'  is  seeking  an  exchange  of  situation  may  enroll 
his  or  her  name  at  several  of  these  offices,  and  when  they  are 
compiling  their  returns  each  of  these  offices  return  the  same 
man  as  unemployed;  thus,  if  registered  at  five  of  these  offices 
he  will  count  as  five  unemploj-ed;  and  in  the  event  of  being  a 
casual  labourer,  he  may  only  get  employment  for  one  month 
at  a  time.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  man  under  this 
system,  registering  at  five  Exchanges,  instead  of  counting  as 
one  man  unemployed,  may  actually  count  in  their  returns  as 
sixty  unemployed.  This,  to  my  mind,  explains  to  some  extent 
the  enormous  figures  submitted  to  us  as  representing  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  in  Germany  as  argument  against  Tariff 
Reform.  We  were  also  informed  that  no  preference  Avas  given 
to  union  men  over  non-union  men.  Each  got  tlieir  turn  as 
their  name  appears  on  the  roll. 
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During  bad  winters,  wlien  there  is  scarcity  of  employment, 
we  were  informed  that  each  large  town  gets  a  grant  of  £5,000, 
with  which  they  employ  men  repairing  buildings,  streets,  etc. 
In  event  of  only  a  slight  depression  in  trade,  the  local  autho- 
rities give  soup,  coals,  and  ten  mark  per  week  to  each  man,  if 
they  cannot  find  him  employment;  but  if  he  receives  this  he 
loses  his  franchise  for  one  year,  and  if  a  man  gets  the  offer  of  a 
job  and  refuses  it,  he  gets  no  relief. 

FOOD. 

As  requested,  along  with  others  of  our  deputation,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  prices  of  articles  which  are  deemed 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Taking  the  very  much  ridiculed 
black  bread  as  compared  in  size  with  white  bread  in  the  same 
shop  in  Dilsseldorf  :  — 

Black  Bread. — Pumpernickel,  30  to  50  pf.;  other  bread,  45 
to  7d  pf. 

White  Bread. — Nothing  comparable  of  similar  size,  loaves 
of  varying  size,  also  fancy  bread,  25  to  50  pf. 

Butcher  meat  can  be  had  from  7^d.  to  9|d.  per  pound; 
potatoes,  Td.  per  stone;  butter.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound;  eggs, 
■|d.  to  f  d.  each  ;  marmalade,  about  6jd.  per  pound ;  large  cauli- 
flowers, 4d.  and  5d.  each;  coffee.  Is.  4d.  per  pound;  sugar,  2ld,. 
per  pound;  flour,  l|d.  per  pound.  Other  articles  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  oair  own  country. 

HORSEFLESH. 

Any  who  do  eat  horseflesh,  and  plenty  do  so,  eat  it  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  and  not,  as  has  been  stated,  because  it  is  all 
that  they  can  afford;  they  could  buy  butcher  meat  almost  as 
cheap,  and  fish  much  cheaper  than  either. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

Dealing  with  the  black  bread  question,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  very  obno'xious  mixture  passing  under  the  name 
of  bread.  But  when  we  got  this  very  much  abused  article 
placed  before  us  in  the  first  hotel  we  dined  in,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  got  an  eye-opener,  because  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  ate 
quite  heartily  of  it,  and  enjoyed  it.  To  my  mind  it  is  composed 
of  flour  and  rye,  and  is  very  similar  to'  our  brown  bread  at 
home,  except  that  the  way  it  is  made  gives  it  a  slightly  sour 
taste.  However,  we  very  soon  got  to  like  it,  and  at  any  place 
at  which  we  were  getting  our  food,  if  it  was  not  placed  on  the 
table,  one  of  our  party  was  sure  to  inquire  for  it. 

11* 
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WORKS    VISITED    AND    WAGES    PAID. 

Borsig  and  Sons.  Locomotive  Works  at  Tegel  (Berlin). — We 
visited  these  works,  and  found  that  they  were  very  busy  and  the 
machinery  very  np  to  date.  The  men  here  were  employed 
under  vor}'  favourable  conditions.  We  next  visited  Messrs. 
Reinecker's  works,  where  also  they  are  busy  making  tools  of 
almost  eveiT  description.  To  show  how  this  firm  is  progressing 
I  should  like  to  submit  the  following  facts :  In  1895  they 
employed  200  workers;  in  1910  they  employed  2,000  workers, 
or  ten  times  the  staff  of  18i}5.  These  men  have  a  very  good 
time  of  it,  lockers  being  provided  for  each  man,  so  that  each 
nuin  is  allowed  to  change  into  working  garb;  and  baths  aix' 
also  provide<l  for  the  convenience  of  the  workers.  Wo 
visited  Essen,  but  were  very  disappointed  to  learn  that 
we  could  not  be  allowed  into  iho  works;  but  we  had  a 
general  survey  of  the  outside  of  the  works,  and  workmen's 
houses,  and  also  the  pension  colony.  The  rent  of  the  worker  s 
Hat  of  three  rooms  and  kitchen  being  29s.  per  month,  rates 
included.  In  event  of  any  worker  in  this  place  falling  ill  the 
firm  pays  him  three  maik  per  day;  and,  if  a  mnrried  man, 
25  pfenr^ig  is  allowed  extra  for  every  child  during  the  time  of 
his  illness.  The  doctor  is  also  suppli(ul  free.  The  wages  here 
are  much  higher  than  in  some  of  the  other  jilaces.  as  the  men 
are  paid  according  to  their  ability. 

PENSION  COLONY  AT  ESSEN. 

This  is  a  special  part  of  the  town  set  a})art  for  the  old 
employees  of  Messrs.  Krupp,  v\-ho,  after  iv.cnty  years'  service, 
allow  each  one  a  pension  according  to  the  length  of  their  seiwice 
and  free  house  of  two  apartments  and  garden.  We  got  the 
following  information  from  one  of  the  above  at  his  house.  He 
had  been  employed  at  the  works  for  twenty-five  years,  and  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  had  been  receiving  55  mark,  or 
£2  l-3s.  lOd.  per  month,  with  free  house  and  kitchen  garden, 
for  which  they  get  tlie  necessary  seeds  and  plants;  and  when 
they  are  ill  or  unable  to  cultivate  it  themselves,  the  firm  sends 
some  one  to  do  it  for  them.  It  is  a  lovely  place.  I  only  hope 
I  could  be  sure  of  retiring  1o  as  comfortable  a  place  when  I  get 
too  old  for  work,  if  I  live  long  enough. 

LACE    AND    HOSIERY    MILLS    AT    CHEMNITZ. 

We  also  visited  a  lace  mill  and  hosiery  factory  in  Chenuiitz, 
and  were  very-  kindly  shown  over  the  premises  by  the 
manager,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  both  of  these  places  were 
being  worked  on  botli  humane  and  hvcienic  lines.    The  workers 
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were  nut  being  driven  at  such  higli  speed  as  at  home,  and 
the  rooms  they  Avere  workings  in  wero  well  ventilated  and  as 
healthy  as  could  be  expected.  Both  of  these  places  were  very 
busy  and  :ill  the  marhincry  fully  occupied. 

SLUMS. 

These  were  places  for  which  we  were  asked  to  specially 
search,  so  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  compare  them  with 
ouro'wn  at  home.  Well,  from  the  start  of  our  journey,  I,  along' 
with  several  others,  set  ourselves  to  look  for  this  special  locality 
in  all  the  towns  we  visited,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  both 
pleased  and  sorry  that  we  found  none  of  the  slum  buildings  and 
streets  such  as  we  know  at  home  in  England  and  Scotland- — 
pleased  because  we  saw  the  poor  of  Germany  living,  not  in  the 
wretched  hovels  that  our  poor  are  living  in,  but  in  houses  such 
as  our  respectable  working  class  would  be  pleased  to  live  in; 
and  sorry  that  we  had  to'  travel  to  Germany  to  see  what  our 
Empire  should  be  the  first  to  show  others — the  way  to  en- 
courage the  ]>oor  to  ha^-e  respect  for  themselves  as  well  as  their 
country. 

Throughout  our  journej'  we  never  came  across  the  sign  of 
poA^erty  or  filth  on  any  of  the  children,  never  seeing  a  ragged 
or  ill-cared-for  child  from  the  time  we  left  London  until  we 
arrived  back  again;  and  only  saw  one  beggar,  and  that  was 
outside  the  cathedral  at  Ghent.  There  were  no  hangers-on  at 
the  stations,  asking  to  carry  your  bags  for  a  copper.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  visible  sign  of  mendicity  of  any  kind  whatever. 

RENTS    AND    CLOTHING. 

On  making  inquiries  regarding  rents  of  houses,  etc.,  we 
learned  tAvo  rooms  and  kitchen  houses  can  be  had  for 
£12  10s. ;  three  rooms  and  kitchen  houses  for  £16,  taxes 
included,  and  both  having  a   small  garden  attached. 

Small  plots  of  land  can  be  purchased  very  cheap.  For 
instance,  one  hectare,  or  almost  26  acres,  can  be  bought  for 
1,200  mark,  or  £60;  or  it  can  be  rented  for  a  payment  of 
£10  8s.  4d.  per  year.  In  the  country  districts  most  of  the 
people  own  two  hectares,  and  can  live  A'ery  comfortably  off  the 
produce  therefrom. 

Clothing:  Gent's,  boots,  7s.  lUd.;  gent's.  Sunday  suits, 
44s.;  gent's,  working  suits,  24s.;  gent's,  overalls,  6s.;  bovs'  suits 
fix>m  2s.  6d. 
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Wages,  per  teu-hour  day :  Mechanics  Ojid  ironworkers, 
7s.  6d.;  blacksmiths,  6s.  6d.;  caqienters,  6s.  Od.;  shoemakers, 
4s.  3d.;  railwaymen,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.;  masoirs  or  stoneworkers,  5s. 
to  6s. ;  carters,  5s.;  labourers,  4s.  6d. ;  farm  labourers,  living  in, 
£'20  ])pr  year;  casual  farm  labourers,  4s.  per  day. 

GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

After  visiting  the  country  and  travelling-  through  the  por- 
tions we  did,  I  here  give  my  own  impression  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  boom  of  prosperity  in  Germany.  There 
is  no  sign  of  unemploj-ment  except  that  caused  by  the  lock-out 
in  the  building  trade,  and  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  course 
of  cultivation.  Men  are  employed  cutting  down  and  uprooting 
trees  in  every  direction,  and  others  planting  saplings  in  their 
place.  The  streets  and  buildings  are  a  treat  to  look  at;  every- 
thing is  spotlessl}'  clean  and  well-ordered,  nice  broad  streets. 

The  people — men,  women,  and  children — are  a  splendid 
race  of  people.  The  men  with  their  soldierly  bearing,  almost 
everyone  walks  erect  as  if  on  parade,  and  seem  to  be  a  well- 
developed,  healthy  class  of  men.  The  women  are  of  pretty 
much  the  same  type,  mostly  tall,  well  set  up,  well  developed, 
and  well  dressed,  and  walk  with  an  easv,  swinging  step.  The 
children  are  looked  upon  as  an  especial  asset  of  the  country, 
and  are  well  clad,  fed,  and  cared  for:  and  woe  betide  the  parent 
Avho  nesflects  his  or  her  children,  for  they  are  not  long  in  finding 
themselves  in  trouble. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  is  just  a  little  of  what  might  be 
said  about  Geraiany;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  the 
labouring  or  working*  classes  have  a  better,  brighter,  and 
happier  time  than  our  Britishers  of  the  same  class. 

R.  GOUELAY. 

9,  Park  Drive  South.  Whiteinch,  Glasg-ow. 


Report    by    THOMAS    McMURRAY. 

Every  inch  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  some- 
ibing  of  niaiket  vaiue.  As  we  get  well  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  M-e  get  something  like  an  idea  of  its  resources 

The  train  passed  brickfields,  cement  works,  stone,  lime  and 
shale  quarries,  and  coal  and  ironstone  pits,  and  the  demand  for 
labour  in  these  industries  alone  must  be  enormous. 
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On  anival  at  Dusseldorf,  a  walk  througb  the  town  before 
dinner  gave  me  some  light  on  the  black  bread  question.  The 
followiiig  tables  represfiit  the  prices  at  which  we  saw  bread 
exposed  for  sale  in  four  or  five  ditfereut  bread  shops,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  ready-mad©  clothes,  according  to  the  tickets 
in  the  windows  of  two  slop-shops  we  passed  in  the  course  of  our 
walk. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

Brand.  Weight  of  Loaf.     Price — German.         English. 

Pumpernickel  lib.         ...         30  pf.         ...         4M. 

6d. 
Duiburger  ...  If  lb.  ...  45  pf.  ...  9d. 
Commisbrod  ...  If  lb.  ...  50  pf.  ...  6d. 
Eifeler  ...         2-i-to31b.  75  pf.         ...         9d. 


lib. 

30  pf. 

Iflb.          ... 

50  pf. 

If  lb.          ... 

45  pf. 

Iflb.          ... 

50  pf . 

2-Ho31b. 

75  pf. 

rilTE    BREAD. 

Iflb.       ... 

25  pf. 

3ito41b. 

50  pf. 

31b. 

45  pf . 

Ordinary         ...         Iflb.       ...         25  pf.         ...         3d. 
-;         "  6d. 

Wiener  Weissbrod    3  lb.         ...         45  pf.         ...         5M. 
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These  weights  are  judged  simply  from  the  size  of  the  loaf  in 
question,  and  as  every  loaf  was  on  view,  comparison  was  readily 
made.  The  white  loaf  quoted  above  as  being  If  lb.  in  weight 
was  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Vienna  loaf  sold  in 

Glasgow. 

CLOTHING. 

Gents'  ready-mades  were  exposed  at  prices  varying  from 
18s.  to  30s.  per  suit  (English),  and  one  black  cord  frock-coat 
suit  was  priced  at  29s.  Jioys'  caps  ranged  from  3d.  to  Is.  3d. 
each,  and  boys'  first  suits  cost  fix)m  2s.  6d.  upwards.  Shirts  and 
collars  were  for  sale  at  prices  very  much  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing at  home. 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

These  were  found  in  this  town  to  be  if  anything  a  trifle  easier 
in  price  than  the  same  class  of  goods  at  home,  prices  ranging 
from  8s.  6d.  to  IGs.  per  pair  for  men's  glace  kid. 

I  might  say  here  that  in  the  various  towns  in  which  we 
stayed,  we  found  prices  of  commodities  to  vary  a  little,  but 
taking  the  average  cost  all  through,  my  opinion  is  that  the  above 
prices  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  selling  prices  of  the  various 
articles  mentioned. 
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THE    GERMAN    WORKMAN. 

Attcr  dinner  I  Avcat  witli  another  man  to  the  workmen's 
(|uarter.s.  We  ^lassed  on  our  way  a  large  steel  works  and 
anotlier  factory,  of  what  nature  we  are  ignorant,  hut  both 
seemed  to  be  working  all  night.  As  we  passed  along  the  streets 
seenii'd  comj)aratively  ([uiet,  but  here  and  tliere,  at  a  street 
('(uiier  or  at  the  entrance  to  a  block  of  dwellings,  could  be  seen 
groups  of  men  smoking  sedately  in  the  cool  evening  air,  and 
comparing  views  on  the  events  of  the  day.  All  seemed  i-espect- 
able,  and  liad  changed  their  working  clothes;  some  even  to  tlie 
extent  of  p\itting  r^\i  a  sta relied  shirt. 

In  Rixdort  I  watched  a  wlio^le  family  of  father,  mother  and 
four  children  amuse  themselves  for  two  hours  in  a  cafe  at  a  cost 
of  (id.  for  lager,  |)lus  the  cost  of  the  sandwiches  wbich  the  mtother 
bad  thouglitfully  provided,  and  which  appeared  to  be  thoi-ougEly 
appreciated,  though  I  noticed  that  the  children  always  plumped 
for  the  white  broad,  while  the  two  adults  seemed  to  prefer  the 
rye  bread. 

In  dieiary  generally  the  German  seems  to  take  his  butcher 
meat  largely  in  the  foi-m  of  sausages.  There  are  a  good  number 
of  flesheries  in  nearly  every  town  in  which  cow,  calf,  and 
bull-flesh,  and  also  pork  and  mutton  are  sold,  and  also, 
for  no  secret  is  made  of  the  trade,  a  very  few  shops  where  horse- 
flesh is  sold.  The  German  seems  to  be  inordinately  fond  of 
sausage  and  will  make  bis  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper 
of  it,  accompanied  by  bis  favourite  vegetables. 

In  a  working  man's  restaurant  in  Berlin  we  had  a  typical 
dinner  for  6d.,  in  a  room  in  which  we  were  surrounded  by 
German  workmen  eating  sausage. 

The  menu  for  (id.  was  :-  - 

Chocolate  soup  with  bread ; 

Vienna  steak  with  potatoes  and  red  cabbage; 

Lager  beer  or  table  water. 

At  his  work,  the  German  struck  me  as  a  plodding,  .systematic 
kiud  of  workman,  probably  due  largely  to  his  military  training 
wbich  begins  at  school.  I  have  never  seen  him  go  to  his  job 
with  a  rush.  The  farm  labourers  I  have  seen  went  about  their 
occu])ations  in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  if  they  were  convinced 
that  they  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  a  long  time  in  Avhich  to 
do  it.  The  builders'  labourers  shovelling  sand  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  also  tbe  men  employed  in  the  railway  ex- 
tensions. The  hod-carriers  seemed  each  to  be  a  law  uuto  himself 
as  to  how  he  should  execute  his  work.    We  would  see  one  man 
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carrying  14  bricks  on  his  little  board,  wliilfe  bis  mate  carried  IG 
or  20  bricks  oai  bis.  I  watched  for  over  balf-an-bour  four 
bricklayers  on  a  steel  frame  building-,  and  I  am  willing-  to 
certify,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  our  own  bricklayers  at  home, 
that  two  of  them  would  have  done  ;is  much  in  the  time  as  the 
four  I  had  under  observation.  In  my  own  line  of  business,  was 
Reiuecker  Engineering  JPactory  at  Chemnitz.  This  I  visited 
along  with  some  others,  and  we  were  shown  round  by  one  of  the 
works'  officials.  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  find  anj'  desperate 
rusli,  although  the  place  was  very  busy.  •  Each  man  seemed  to 
work  constantl}',  but  at  an  easier  pacti  than  we  do  at  hf)me. 
They  do'  good  work.  Generally  the  hours  worked  aie  longer, 
averaging  10  hours  per  day  and  60  hours  per  week,  while 
the  wages  are  less  and  average  from  24s.  to  36s.  per  week 
for  skilled  workmen,  while  the  labourer  gets  from  21s.  per  week 
upwards.  There  is  litile  or  no  unemployment,  however,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  a  labourer  turn  his  no'se  up  at  an  oifcr  of  21s. 
per  week,  and  prefer  to  go  elsewhere  rather  than  accept  it.  My 
views  on  the  amount  'uf  work  may  be  doubted,  but  they  are  based 
on  the  statements  of  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  not  these  alone, 
but  also  on  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  All  through  that  part 
of  Germany  covered  by  our  tour,  railway  tracks  are  being- 
doubled,  stations  are  being  extended,  and  in  the  towns  we  visited 
buildings  are  being-  erected  in  eveiy  direction.  There  is  no 
evidence  such  as  we  see  at  home  of  men  being  in  need  of  work. 

The  housing  accommodation  for  the  "working  classes,  while 
of  the  same  nature  as  at  home,  compares  favourably  with  ours 
as  legards  accommodation  provided.  In  Oppelner  Strasse, 
liixdorf,  which  we  were  told  was  inhabited  by  the  poorest  in 
Berlin,  two  rooms  and  kitchen  can  be  had  for  25s.  to  30s.  per 
montli.  This  includes  taxes.  In  Nuremberg  the  same 
accommodation  costs  £10  to  £12  10s.  per  year,  and  in  Essen 
four  rooms  and  kitchen  can  be  had  for  29s.  per  month  in  Krupp's 
houses,  and  32s.  and  34s.  outside  houses.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  bi-ick  with  cement  facing,  although  a  few  are  built  of 
stone,  and  they  look  very  well  indeed  from  the  outside,  and  have 
a  much  better  appearance  than  the  houses  in  Glasgow. 

In  the  care  of  the  children  Germany  can  give  us  points.  In 
most  of  the  towns  we  visited,  and  especially  where  the  poorer 
classes  reside,  many  little  open  spaces  are  provided  which  are 
surrounded  by  trees  and  contain  along  with  seats  for  adults,  a 
little  circular  space  about  30  feet  diameter  filled  with  sand  for 
the  children  to  play  in.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  such  sand  heaps, 
and  they  were  largely  taken  advantage  of.  I  visited  a  school 
in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  Berlin,  a  school  accommodating 
700  boys  and  700  girls.     The  school  buildings  are  pretty  old  and 
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only  of  brick.  There  is  a  gymnasium  whicli  would  not  disgrace 
the  Athena;um.  The  children  attend  school  from  8  to  5,  but 
the  afternoons  are  generally  spent  in  physical  exercises.  Some- 
times if  the  weather  is  propitious  the  children  are  taken  out  to 
one  of  the  ]iarks,  and  receive  instruction  there.  Breakfast  is 
provided  for  tliose  who  desire  it  at  a  cost  of  about  h\.  and  dinner 
at  about  l^d.  A  chihl  having  no  money  and  requiring  meals 
is  given  them  and  enquiries  are  set  on  foot  as  to  the  ])arents' 
circumstances;  the  parents  are  required  to  pay  wherever  it  's 
possible,  but  in  cases  where  there  are  necessitous  conditions  the 
meals  are  given  free.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  there  seems 
a  necessity  for  boots  or  clothing.  Diiferent  societies  exist  for 
supplying  breakfasts  and  clothing.  In  the  school  in  question 
•30  children  out  of  the  1,400  scholars  took  advantage  of  the  three 
meals.  Gymnastics  and  physical  work  are  compulsory  for  all, 
while  needlework,  knitting  and  mending  is  com.pulsory  for  girls. 
Cooking  is  voluntary  in  Prussia.  The  average  number  of 
pu])ils  in  a  class  is  40,  and  the  class  rooms  seem  small  com- 
])ared  with  ours.  Another  good  feature  is  the  continuation 
classes.  When  a  boy  leaves  school  at  14,  he  has  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  these  being  held  throTigh  the  da^^ime, 
his  em])loyer  has  to  give  the  lad  time  to  attend  them.  These 
classes  are  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  17.  The  hours  attended 
vary  in  the  different  states  from  B  hours  weekly  in  Prussia  to 
20  hours  in  Bavaria,  and  according  to  the  trade  the  pupil  is 
following. 

To  sum  up,  whilst  I  admit  the  reasonable  possibility  of 
reasoning  fi'om  particular  cases  to  generality,  and  have  conse- 
(juently  taken  every  care  to  avoid  such,  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  German  workman,  working 
longci-  hours  and  earning  smaller  pay,  extracts  more  solid 
enjoyment  from  his  surroundings  than  the  average  British 
workman,  partly  because  of  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  his 
amusements,  and  is  more  comfortably  placed  generally,  because 
his  food  stuffs,  or  at  least  those  on  which  he  prefers  to  live,  cost 
him  less  in  proportion  to  his  income  than  is  the  case  with  us.  I 
consider  him  a  man  who  uses  system  in  his  workshop,  in  his 
pleasures,  and  in  his  home;  who  is  likely  to  calculate  his 
expenditure  day  by  day,  and  arrange  it  sO'  that  be  will  have  a 
small  balance  on  hand  before  his  next  pay  becomes  due.  He 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  liable  to  run  into  debt. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  above  remarks  are  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  my  own  observations.  I  have  heard  of  tales  going  the 
rounds  that  our  ])arty  were  only  allowed  to  go  where  they  were 
taken,  and  to  sec  only  what  was  shown  them.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  giving  any  such  statement  a  flat  denial.     Depu- 
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tatiou  visiting  was  optional;  indeed  entirely  voluntary,  and 
among  sucli  visits  I  on[y  fig-iired  throe  times,  these  e()m])rising 
one  engineering  shop,  one  school,  and  •nno  Labour  Bureau. 

I  may  also  say  tliat  we  experienced  some  little  difficulty  when 
walking  about  Avithoiit  an  interpreter,  but  were  very  lucky  in 
finding  people  who  knew  a  little  English  almost  everywhere  we 
visited. 

TnOMAS    McMuREAY. 

164,  Clarkston  Road, 
Cathcart, 


Report    by    J.    CARTER. 

(Press  Interview.) 

Much  has  been  heard  of  the  deputation  of  workers  w^ho  went 
out  to  Germany  the  other  day  so  that  they  might  make  a  few 
notes  and  draw  industrial  comparisons  between  this  country 
and  the  Fatherland.  Among  the  deputation  was  Mr.  John 
Carter,  engineer,  who,  as  is  known,  is  secretary  of  the  Clydebank 
and  District  Trades  Council.  He  freely  accepted  the  invitation 
to  visit  the  land  of  our  great  commercial  competitors.  No 
political  conditions  were  imposed.  The  one  understanding  was 
that  the  person  must  be  a  trade  unionist,  and  thus  it  was  the 
deputation  were  made  up  of  Free  Traders,  Fair  Traders  and 
Socialists.  As  stated,  the  principal  object  was  to  show  some 
representative  workers  the  conditions  imder  which  industry 
was  carried  on  in  Germany,  together  with  the  manner  of  housing 
and  social  habits  of  their  Teutonic  brethren.  They  were  at 
liberty  afterwards  to  express  their  opinions  as  thej^  thought  fit 
— there  were  the  facts,  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  depu- 
tation had  also'  complete  control  of  their  own  movements,  they 
could  go  where  they  liked,  and  facilities  were  placed  at  their 
disposal  to  achieve  their  purpose.  The  party  were  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Bird,  who  with  interpreters,  guided  them  from 
place  to  place,  and  left  them  to  carry  out  their  examinatiojis 
according  to  their  own  respective  inclinations.  In  the  subjoined 
statement,  Mr.  Carter  desires  to  pass  no  judgment  on  what  he 
saw,  he  sets  nothing  down  from  a  partisan  view,  but  presents 
the  picture  as  it  was  seen  by  him. 

DUSSELDORF. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  journey  to  Germany.  The 
deputation  proceeded  direct  to  Diisseldorf ,  which  was  to  be  the 
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iirst  phice  of  iuvestigatiou.  Diisseldorf  is  a  town  of  remarkable 
]trosj)eritY.  In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  95,458,  at  tlie  end  of 
1905,  it  was  253,280,  -witli  a  considerable  increase  since  then. 
Iron  and  steel  iudnstiies  are  prominent,  and  engineering  is 
much  iu  evidence.  Purchasing  tobacco  at  Ijd.  per  oz. — we 
sampled  it,"  and  though  not  up  to  the  standard  of  Craven,  it 
served  its  pur])Ose — Mr.  Carter  and  his  fellow  travellers  started 
their  industrial  inquisition. 

The  first  thing  we  did,  says  Mr.  Carter,  was  to  visit  the 
Labour  Exchange.  There,  we  Avere  told,  the  average  number 
of  applications  Avas  20  per  day,  and  the  applicants  could  always 
get  employment,  so  many  were  the  inquiries  by  employers  for 
men.  Stone  workers  had  30s.  per  Aveek,  carters  25s.,  and  lock- 
smiths 28s. — all  having  a  9j  hours'  day.  Unskilled  workers 
had  about  4s.  Gd.  per  day,  Ihongh  they  v\-ere  engaged  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  with  a  working  day  of  10  hours. 

The  town  gave  evidence  to  Mr.  Carter  of  its  rapid  growth, 
modernity  being  apparent  all  round,  and  the  loafer  never  came 
under  his  observation.  The  food  aj^peared  to  be  about  the  same 
price  as  iu  this  country,  but  clothing  and  boots  were  rather 
cheaper. 

BLACK   BREAD. 

It  Avas  only  to  be  expected  that  the  black  bread  would 
undergo'  a  careful  scrutiny.  So  Mr.  Carter,  with  three  of  his 
companions,  consulted  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  on  the  question. 
"What  about  this  black  bread  P"  asked  Mr.  Carter.  "Well," 
said  the  landlord,  "the  black  bread  that  you  had  at  dinner  is 
the  ordinary  bread  that  is  used  in  hotels."  He  despatched  a 
waiter  for  another  sample,  which  was  of  a  deeper  hue  and  a 
coarser  brand,  which,  he  said,  he  preferred  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. This  other  specimen  was  duly  sampled,  but  beyond 
a  different  taste  from  the  white  bread  of  this  country,  it  was  in 
<'very  Avay  palatable.  Indeed,  the  same  grain  that  makes  the 
black  biead  could  make  the  white  bread,  but  it  undergoes  a 
dilferejit  process,  and  is  manufactured  to  suit  the  desires  of  the 
people. 

ELBERFELD. 

J^jlbcrfeld  is  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  town  where  the 
civic  guild  comes  from.  One  of  the  ])rincij)al  centres  of  the 
textile  trades  in  Rhineland,  in  1880,  it  had  a  population  of 
93,538,  and  in  1905  of  162,853.  At  Elberfeld,  the  Labour 
I'ixchange  again  came  under  review.  During  the  presence  of 
IIh'   dcpulation.    they   had   the   o])portunity   of  seeing  different 
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persons  making  iiK[U]ries.  Tlieie  is  no  difference  made  between 
trade  unionist  and  non-unionist — everyone  is  dealt  with  alike. 
It  was  also  pointed  out,  too,  that  one  man  can  register  in  two 
or  three  exchanges  if  he  chooses. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  Exchange  provides,  tht>  follow- 
ing difterent  tradesman  wero  wanted  o-u  the  15th  April:  — 
Painters,  14;  gardener,  one;  upholstorevs,  four;  saddlers,  four; 
blacksmith,  one;  joiners,  five;  waggon  makers,  three;  baker, 
one;   tailors,  four;  barbers,  three. 

In  Elberfeld,  said  Mr.  Carter,  when  a  man  cannot  find  work 
for  which  he  is  capable,  he  is  granted  10s.  per  week.  The  money 
is  paid  him  from  the  Exchange,  which  receives  a  grant  from. 
Government.  He  is  given  some  kind  of  employment,  but  no 
stone  breaking.  In  supplement  to  the  Government  grants, 
voluntary  contributions  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  Exchange. 

Mr.  Ciivter,  from  the  appearance  of  the  town,  concluded 
that  it  was  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  The  price  of  food, 
clothing  and  boots,  appeared  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  this 
country.  Among  the  textile  workers,  they  learned  that  the 
machine  minders  received  30s.  per  week,  and  firemen  in  mills 
25s.  fivv  week,  with  9^  lioius'  day. 

BARMEN, 

The  next  movement  was  to  Barmen,  where  20,000  workpeople 
(or  a  little  more  than  half  the  occupied  population  of  the  town) 
are  engaged  in  the  ''  textiles  "  industr}-.  It  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  170,000.  At  the  Labour  Exchange  there, 
liberality  is  dispensed  on  a  scale  unknown  here.  If  a  man  seek- 
ing work  is  ])enniless,  he  gets  as  much  as  pay  for  his  bed  and 
brealcfast.  ]5ut  supposing  he  has  the  money,  he  is  only  charged 
2|d.  for  his  bed,  a  Id.  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  a  ^-d.  for  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee. 

We  were  told,  says  Mr.  Carter,  that  during  the  month  of 
March  there  were  1,116  applications  for  work  and  a  job  was 
got  for  every  applicant. 

Prices  of  food  and  clothing  were  on  much  the  same  scale 
as  here.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  wages  :  blacksmiths,  34s.  6d.; 
textile  workers,  34s.;  masons,  33s.;  boys,  10s.  to  14s.;  women 
cotton  spinners,  21s.  to  24s.  The  hours  worked  by  the  men  are 
GO  per  week,  and  o8  by  the  women — this  being  the  maximum 
for  women  allowed  by  the  Government.  The  prices  of  domestic 
necessaries,  as  elsewhere,  showed  no  difference  from  this  country. 

ESSEN. 

Es.sen,  the  home  of  the  great  Krupji  Works,  was  the  next 
objective.    It  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  coal  and  iron 


district  of  Western  Germany,  and  in  1905  Kad  a  population  of 
about  2'32,000,  nearly  TO  per  cent,  of  whom  are  associated  one 
way  or  another  with  the  Krupp  firm.  The  guide  of  the  party 
endeavoured  to  get  admission  to  the  works.  His  solicitations 
were  useless — no  admittance  being  the  general  rule.  They  had 
therefore  to  content  themselves  with  a  gaze  at  the  enormous  gun 
factory,  the  Krupp  Colony,  and  the  homes  for  widows  and  pen- 
sioners. Here  the  information  was  gleaned  that  a  workman's 
house  of  five  apartments  cost  29s.  per  month,  and  one  of  three 
apartments,  £1 ;  both  inclusive  of  rates.  It  was  in  the  latter 
size  of  houses  that  most  of  the  workers  had  their  abode — 
houses  of  stone  front  and  brick  walls  on  the  flat  system.  Here 
again  is  a  specimen  of  the  wages  paid,  the  hours  being  60  per 
week: — Smiths,  carpenters,  and  fitters,  6s.  per  day;  turners, 
planers,  and  tool-makers,  6s.  to  7s.  Board  and  lodging  for  a 
single  man  can  be  had  from  55s.  per  month.  Street  sweepers, 
they  learned,  got  4s.  6d.  a  day. 

I  asked  a  German  here,  said  Mr.  Carter,  Avhat  his  working 
clothes  cost  him,  and  he  replied  24s.  6d.  His  best  suit  cost  him 
£2,  and  his  boots  7s.  9d.  This  German  also  informed  him  that 
when  off  Avork  from  sickness  in  Krupp's,  they  got  3s.  per  day, 
with  2d.  added  for  each  child.  The  firm,  however,  stop  2d.  per 
week  from  the  wages  of  the  men  to  pay  for  this  outlay.  Workers, 
too,  are  otherwise  well  looked  after,  and  as  an  instance  of  such, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  can  get  a  three-course  dinner 
inside  the  works  for  3^d.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how 
school-children  in  Essen  are  treated.  Children  of  from  6  to  8 
years  of  age  only  attend  school  20  hours  per  week,  while  those 
in  the  higher  classes  attend  30  hours.  They  get  70  days  for 
holidays  in  the  year,  including  five  weeks  in  summer.  In  the 
good,  warm  weather  they  are  taken  to  the  parks  and  there  given 
their  lessons,  but  should  the  weather  be  extremely  warm  they 
are  dismissed  for  the  day.  Teachers  are  generally  under  pro- 
bation for  three  j^ears,  at  a  salary  of  £85  per  annum.  If  ap- 
proved, they  advance  to  from  £130  to  £180,  while  headmasters 
have  remuneration  of  from  £250  to  £350.  Classes  are  limited 
to  40  pupils,  and  when  boys  leave  school  they  are  compelled  to 
attend  evening  classes  until  the  age  of  17.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
knitting,  mending  and  cooking  are  compulsory  subjects. 

BEl^LIN. 

The  next  move  was  to  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  a  city  of  some  three  million  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  Mr.  Carter's  impressions  of  Berlin  as  a  city, 
but  will  simply  confine  him  to  the  object  of  his  inquiry.     At 
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Berlin,  so  extensive  was  tlie  work  to  be  undertaken,  that  the 
party  separated  into  g-roups,  each  group  visiting  the  scene  of 
some  industry  in  which  they  were  more  particularly  interested. 
Mr.  Carter  was  with  a  group  who  visited  Borsig's  locomotive 
works,  and  Avas  shown  through  the  eng-ineering  department. 

What  struck  me  in  the  shop,  said  Mr.  Carter,  was  the  clean, 
tidy,  healthy  appearance  of  the  workers.  All  the  men  were 
without  caps.  They  took  off  their  boots,  too,  and  wore  sandals. 
After  seeing  through  the  works,  we  were  taken  to  the  dining 
hall.  A  remarkable  thing-  was  that  there  is  a  man  appointed 
to  attend  to  those  who,  coming  a  long  distance,  carry  their  din- 
ners with  them.  These  dinners  are  in  a  broad  tin  with  two 
divisions — one  for  meat  and  the  other  for  vegetables.  These 
tins  are  handed  over  to  the  man  in  charge,  who  has  the  con- 
tents properly  warmed  for  them  and  laid  on  the  table  when  the 
dinner  hour  arrives.  Wash-hand  basins  there  are  in  plenty, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  locker  is  provided  for  each  work- 
man, where  he  can  place  his  belongings.  The  men  can  p;et  a 
three-course  dinner  inside  the  works  for  3^d.  When  the  horn 
sounds  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  the  men  make  great  use  of 
the  wash-hand  basins.  A  peculiar  thing  was  a  rule  that  before 
the  dinner  hour  they  had  to  chang-e  their  working  clothes, 
which  they  invariably  do,  to  a  more  presentable  suit  in  their 
own  time,  but  they  were  allowed  to  get  back  into  them  in  the 
employers'  time. 

HORSE   FLESH. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Carter  took  the  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing into  horseflesh — a  matter  that  played  such  an  important 
part  at  the  last  General  Election.  The  price  of  horseflesh,  he 
found,  was  Gd.  per  pound  raw,  and  9d.  per  pound  cooked.  And 
in  reality  there  is  no  difference  between  the  price  of  horseflesh 
and  beef,  which  was  from  C-^d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

I  partook  of  the  horseflesh,  said  Mr.  Carter,  in  the  form  of 
sausages,  and  I  found  no  difference  in  the  taste  from  the 
sausage  we  get  here.  Indeed,  they  might  be  made  up  of  horse 
here  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumer  can  judge. 

The  wages  paid  to  fitters  and  turners  in  this  shop  were  from 
6d.  to  9d.  per  hour. 

In  cases  of  disputes  they  have  a  conciliation  board,  who 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  without  stoppage  of  work. 
The  men  appoint  so  many  of  their  fellow-workers  to  plead  their 
cause.  These  men  put  the  whole  matter  before  a  mass  meeting 
afterwards,  and  any  further  proceedings  are  settled  by  vote. 
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The  price  of  coal,  it  may  be  meutioiied,  is  24s.  per  ton,  and 
tlie  cost  of  living,  including  clothing  and  boots,  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  here.  As  an  indication  of  the  cheapness  of  loco- 
motion, Mr.  Carter  mentions  that  he  could  travel  six  miles  in  a 
tram  car  for  a  penny.  But  what  struck  him  particularly  was 
that  the  men  all  seemed  pleased  with  their  work  and  the  condi- 
tions 

LEIPZIG. 

From  Berlin  to  Leipzig  was  the  next  journey  in  the  itiner- 
nrj.  Famous  for  its  fairs,  it  has  a  population  of  considerably 
over  half  a  million,  and  the  trades  are  chiefly  metal  and  paint- 
ing. It  was  at  this  place  that  Mr.  Carter  made  some  particular 
inquiries  regarding  housing.  Houses  of  four  apartments,  he 
found,  cost  £lf!  10s.  a  3^ear,  rates  included,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  householder  could  acquire  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs  for  flower  or  vegetable  cultivation  at  from  6s.  to  £1 
per  year,  according  to  size.  The  wages  were  much  the  same 
as  in  the  other  places,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living. 

DRESDEN    AND    CHEMNITZ. 

Dresden  presented  no  difference  from  what  the  deputation 
had  seen  elsewhere.  With  its  population  of  considerably  over 
half  a  million,  there  was  naturally  much  stir,  but  the  people 
seemed  to  be  in  a  better  and  healthier  condition  than  towns  of 
the  same  size  in  Britain.  There  was  nothing  of  that  squalor  to 
be  seen  so  pitiful  in  this  country.  The  next  stoppage  was  at 
Chemnitz,  a  place  with  a  population  of  about  a  quart-er  of  a 
million,  and  where  the  principal  industries  are  machine  making 
and  textiles.  The  party  were  shown  the  works  of  the  Reinicher 
machine  and  tool  makers.  Here,  too,  they  were  struck  with 
the  healthy  and  cheerful  appearance  of  the  workers.  Indeed, 
they  seemed  to  be  well  looked  after.  They  have  a  splendid 
dining-room,  where  a  three-course  dinner  is  supplied  for  3-|-d., 
and  where  those  men  who  bring  their  meals  with  them  can 
have  them  warmed.  Here,  too,  wash-hand  basins  and  private 
lockers  for  the  men  were  in  ample  evidence. 

I  mentioned,  remarked  Mr.  Carter,  that  in  Clydebank,  with 
a  population  of  some  40,000,  we  had  about  two  dozen  hot  baths 
for  the  public.  But  here  there  were  80  hot  baths,  with  sprays, 
for  the  workers  alone,  numbering  25,000,  and  over  2,000  hot 
baths  were  taken  every  week.  In  fact  many  of  the  Avorkers  had 
their  hot  baths  before  beginning  work. 

The  men,  howc'vcr,  work  60  hours  per  week,  and  the  Avages 
are  from  4s    (id.  to  os.  6d.  per  day.     As  regards  the  housing, 
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single  apartments  arc  unknown.  A  house  of  two  rooms  and 
kitchen  costs  £12  10s.  and  one  of  three  rooms  and  kitcLen  £16, 
rates  included.  There  is  no  piecework  in  this  shop,  and  they 
were  told  that  when  trad^-  was  slack,  instead  of  dismissing  men, 
the  Avorks  w-ent  on  short  time.  The  female  textile  workers 
received  from  -^s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  day  of  a  58-hour  week. 

NUREMBERG. 

At  Nuremherg-,  where  there  is  a  population  of  about  300,000, 
it  was  learned  that  willing  workers  can  always  find  emplov- 
inent.  The  chief  of  the  Labour  Exchange  here  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  mention  of  the  "  horseflesh  agitation  " 
during  the  General  ]*]lection.  He  was  well  aware,  he  said,  of 
the  false  statements  that  liad  been  made,  and  also  stated  that 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  visited  the  exchange  Avhilst  in  Ger- 
many. Unskilled  workers  received  5|d.  per  hour,  while  houses 
of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  cost  £12  10s.  a  year  with  rates. 

STUTTGART. 

The  next  impoitant  place  visited  was  Stuttgart,  where  there 
is  also  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Among  the 
places  inspected  was  one  known  as  "  The  People's  Kitchen," 
where  substantial  meals  can  be  had  for  3d.,  comprising*  meat, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
vouchsafed  the  0|)inion  that  Gennan  workei's  were  more  con- 
stantly employed  than  the  British  worker.  At  the  Labour 
Exchange  they  were  informed  that  about  40  applied  weekly, 
and  that  unskilled  workers  could  alw^ays  find  employment. 
Charwomen,  too,  commanded  2s.  per  day  with  food,  and  3s.  per 
day  without  food.  Tlie  working  day  is  one  of  9^  hours,  with 
an  hour  less  on  Saturday,  and  the  wages  rule  much  the  same 
as  elscAvhere.  Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  quarter 
and  time  and  half  on  Sundays.  The  rent  of  workmen's  houses 
of  three  apartments  is  from  £10  to  £12  10s. 

FRANKFORT, 

Frankfort  next  came  under  observation,  and  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Carter  an  opportunity  was  given  of  visiting  some  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  They  drove  to  a  place  some  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  town,  where  Mr.  Carter  interviewed  one  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  He  was  informed  that  the  casual 
labourer  received  4s.  a  day,  though  the  ordinary  wages  .were  3s. 
per  day.  The  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  2^  hours  for  meals. 
Women  working  in  the  fields  receive  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  day, 
while  a  man  who  looks  after  cattle,  etc..  brings  £20  a  year  with 
board. 
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I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask,  Mr.  Carter  added,  why  so 
many  women  were  seen  in  the  fields.  The  reply  was  that  so 
many  men  worked  in  the  towns  that  the  women  worked  on 
their  own  little  holdings,  the  rent  of  which  was  about  £12  10s. 
per  annum,  with  a  house  of  three  apartments.  He  inquired 
further  what  would  be  the  price  if  desired  to  purchase  the  land, 
about  an  acre,  and  the  house,  and  the  reply  was  about  £600. 

Mr.  Carter  was  much  impressed  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
school-children,  the  boys  invariably  saluting  when  spoken  to  by 
their  seniors.  The  boys  were  all  well  clad  and  healthy  looking. 
Indeed,  he  only  saw  three  barefooted  children,  and  they  were 
playing  in  a  sand  pit.  As  regards  inebriety,  he  only  saw  three 
drunken  men  ;  but  the  loafer  at  the  street  corner  was  unknown. 
Even  the  street  sweepers  Avere  in  imiform.  A  chimney-sweep, 
too,  passed  by  in  all  the  glory  of  a  silk  hat,  and  though  the  cir- 
cumstance appeared  ludicrous  to  the  visitors,  to  the  natives  it 
received  no  attention.  The  wages  rule  here  largely  as  in  other 
places,  though  in  some  of  the  workshops  the  half-day  on  Satur- 
day was  being  adopted.  Engineers,  too,  on  piecework  are  only 
allowed  to  make  20  per  cent,  above  the  regulation  wage.  Rail- 
way travelling  is  remarkably  cheap.  Workmen  during  certain 
hours  are  carried  two  miles  for  a  farthing,  and  on  that  account 
many  live  outside  the  towns,  where  they  get  houses  of  three 
apartments,  with  garden,  for  £12  a  year.  Rents  in  the  town, 
with  large  gardens,  are  from  £12  to  £16  per  annum.  Trade 
just  now  was  50  per  cent,  better  than  the  previous  year.  At 
the  Labour  Exchange  anyone  out  of  work  gets  three  nights' 
lodgings  per  month  with  meals.  Excursion  trains  are  run  on 
Sundays,  when  passengers  are  taken  a  distance  of  about  18 
miles  and  back  for  lOd.  When  the  time  of  apprentices  has 
expired  they  have  generallv  to  serve  the  regulation  time  in 
the  army,  but  at  its  expiry  they  start  at  the  full  wage. 

Cologne,  Liege  and  Ghent  were  afterwards  visited,  but  these 
places  presented  no  difference '  from  the  others. 

RESULT. 

As  a  result  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Carter  is  bound  to  admit  that  he 
saw  none  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  which  exists  here.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  skilled  artisan  is  better  off  than  in 
Britain,  but  certainly  the  unskilled  are  better.  This,  he  con- 
sidered, was  due  to  what  employers  did  for  the  workers.  His 
impression  of  the  abilities  of  German  workmen  far  exceeded 
his  expectations.  Their  wages  were  slightly  less,  and  they 
worked  longer  hours,  but  there  was  a  constancy  of  employment' 
that  did  not  exist  here.     As  for  his  OAvn  particular  trade,  the 
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engineering,  the  men  were  paid  at  somewtat  the  same  rates  as 
Kilmarnock  and  Dundee.  The  social  conditions  of  the  workers, 
however,  compared  favourably  with  those  of  Britain,  and 
though  the  cost  of  living  was  much  the  same,  the  housing  was 
far  better  and  cheaper.  Opportunities  for  rational  enjoyment 
in  the  way  of  good  music  and  splendid  entertainments  arc  much 
better  than  here.  Altogether,  Mr.  Carter  was  much  impressed 
with  his  visit,  and  whatever  opinion  he  has  as  to  its  results,  he 
is  reservinff  for  further  deliberation. 


Report    by    GEORGE    B.    CRAIG. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Thursday,  14th  April, — i\rrive  at  Diisseldorf  about  12  nooa. 
After  lunch  I  formed  one  of  a  small  party  to  proceed  to  the 
Labour  Exchange  at  three  o'clock.  Unfortunately,  the  superin- 
tendent did  not  arrive  till  four  o'clock.  A  number  of  idle  men 
were  waiting  for  the  place  to  be  opened.  Our  guide  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  them  ascertained  that  the  masons  (the  trade  to 
which  I  belong)  were  on  strike  or  locked  out,  but  that  when 
at  work  thev  get  30  mark  per  week,  equal  to  about  30s.  in  our 
mone}^  for  a  10-hours  day.  A  waggoner  or  lorryman  gets 
25  mark  (25s.)  for  60  hours  per  week,  our  informant  stating  he 
sometimes  got  more  than  that,  but  25  mark  was  the  regular 
pay.  Our  guide  having  to  accompany  another  deputation  to 
some  large  engineering  works  at  four  o'clock  we  were  not  able 
to  ascertain  any  official  figures  from  the  Labour  Exchange 
superintendent. 

Between  4  and  6  p.m.  we  had  a  walk  round  the  town,  and 
the  prices  of  goods,  grocery,  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  were  very 
much  the  same  as  at  home,  that  is,  judging  from  the  prices 
marked  on  the  various  articles. 

The  town  seems  to  have  extended  its  boundaries  recently, 
as  much  of  the  building-s  and  streets  seemed  new  and  in  good 
condition ;    streets  kept  very  clean. 

About  8.15  p.m.  I  attended  along 'with  others  at  the  Trade 
Union  Rooms,  where  the  masons  held  their  meetings.  The  guide 
on  this  occfision  was  not  able  to  arrange  an  interview  with 
the  men.  I  heard  the  masons  wanted  an  8-hours  day  insiead  of 
10  hours,  but  could  not  find  out  if  any  other  demands  were 
made. 
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I  heard  a  letter  read  by  our  ouide  from  a  firm  (did  ]\ot  catcli 
111©  name)  who  refused  to  allow  the  company  to  see  their  works, 
it  having-  heen  inspected  recently,  and  they  thought  it 
unnecessary. 

Left  IJiisseldorf  at  7.55  a.m.  on  I'ridav,  15th  April,  for 
Elberfeld. 

ELBERFELD. 

Arriving-  at  j*]lberfeld  on  Friday  forenoon,  15th  April,  a 
small  company  attended  at  the  Trade  Union  llooms,  where  a 
^ood  number  of  men  ap]:>eared  to  be  idle.  I  could  not  ascertain 
a.ny  estimate  of  the  number.  These  wjoms  were  kept  \i]i  prin- 
cipally  by  trade  unions  and  have  no  connection  with  Labour 
Exchanges.  This  information  was  supplied  to  me,  as  I  was  not 
personally  at  the  rooms. 

The  wages  of  engineers  were  given  as  from  20  to  oO  mark 
])er  week  of  56  to  60  hours.  Having  to  leave  this  town  for 
Barmen  at  2.5  ]).m.  in  company  with  others,  I  had  a  walk  round 
the  town.  Those  sho])s  where  prices  were  displayed  corresponded 
very  much  in  their  charges  with  those  at  home. 

Here  I  saw  one  large  workshop  stopping  for  dinner,  which 
1  took  to  be  of  the  textile  trade.  Both  male  and  female 
employees  all  seemed  fairly  well  <lressed  and  fed. 

BARMEN. 

Friday  afternoon,  15th  April. — Having  an  hour  or  two 
here  we  v;ere  only  able  again  to  stroll  round  a  number  of 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  then  leave  for  Essen. 

In  this  town  good  use  is  made  of  the  elevated  railway  follow- 
ing the  river  course,  ajid  connecting  with  other  towns  close  by. 

ESSEN. 

Friday  night,  Juth  April. — liaining  very  heavily  on  arrival 
here  about  7.30  p.m.  Next  morning,  along  with  others,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  works  of  Krupp,  viewing  it  from  the 
direction  wo  anproached  it.  There  was  very  little  black  smoke 
to  be  seen  coiisidering  the  enormous  size  of  these  works.  I 
understand  visitors  such  as  we  were  could  not  gain  admission. 
Here  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  works  I 
saw  houses  (dAvelling)  of  the  dirtiest  nature;  still,  they  were 
not  nearly  as  bad  in  that  respect  as  dwelling-houses  situated  in 
as  close  vicinity  of  our  largo  ironworks  in,  say,  Coatbridge  or 
.\irdrie.  This  state  I  can  readily  understan<l  arises  from  the 
large  amount  of  clectT-ic  power  used  by  Krupj)  in  their  works. 
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and  from  a  healtli  point  of  view  would  be  very  beueficial  were 
it  much  more  larg-ely  used  iu  public  Avorks  at  home.  We  left 
Essen  at  2.30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  16th  April,  for  Berlin,  arrivinj^ 
about  9.30  p.m. 

BERLIN. 

Saturday,  lOth  April,  9.30  p.m. — After  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning*  (the  tables  Avere  decorated  with  miniature 
T'nion  Jacks,  AAhich  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  the  company 
as  very  complimentary),  ])laces  of  interest  and  likewise  where 
information  could  be  g-ot  were  mentioned,  and  all  could  go  where 
ho  thought  best  to  secure  same.  I,  alon^  with  two  others,  visited 
a  number  of  the  public  buildings.  Very  handsome  structures 
they  were,  designed  to  indicate  great  strength,  a  feature  dear  to 
the  reigning  monarch. 

We  afterwards  made  our  way  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
s])ent  a  couple  of  hours  there,  whore  they  have  a  splendid 
collection  of  wild  animals.  Then  Ave  took  a  tram-car  on  to  one 
of  the  public  parks,  and  also  A'isited  Itixdorf,  Avhere  large 
numbers  of  the  Avorking  men  and  their  families  spend  the 
Sunday,  bands  playing,  dancing,  and  all  sorts  of  outdoor  games 
AA'ere  in  progress.  All  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves, it  being  a  splendid  day  for  such  an  outing. 

In  Berlin  Ave  Avere  told  that  150,000  masons  Avere  locked 
out,  10,000  in  Berlin  alone  being  alfected.  Their  demands  are 
8  hours  instead  of  10  hours,  as  at  present,  and  an  increase  from 
80  pfennig  to  85  pfennig  per  hour — this  latter  figure  I  am 
tmcertain  of. 

The  question  Avhether  the  Minister  of  Labour  interfered  in 
disputes  was  asked.  Eeply  was  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
as  occasion  seemed  favourable  made  oA-ertures  to  both  sides, 
Avith  A'ieAY  to  settlement,  by  sug-gesting  a  conference.  Reported 
that  there  are  150  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  country,  all  of 
them  eontroUed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  encouraged  by 
the  Government  in  A-arious  ways,  and  seemed  to  be  largely 
taken  advantage  of  both  by  employers  and  employees.  A  man 
on  registering  in  one  Exchange  in  one  toAvn  then  goes  to  another 
toAvn,  registers  there,  Avotild  be  cottnted  as  tAvo,  and  so  on,  as 
per  number  of  towns  visited.  A  man,  if  in  employment,  can 
register  himself  with  the  view  of  securing  another  job  where  he 
may  be  able  to  better  himself. 

House  rent  in  the  vicinity  of  Rixdorf  Park,  tAvo  rooms  and 
kitchen,  £15;  same  house  in  the  centre  of  Berlin  Avould  be 
iJlS. 
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For  school  teachers  salaries  run  from  1,600  mark  to  4,850 
mark  per  annum.  Head  masters  from  5,000  mark  to  6,500  mark 
per  annum.  Cliiklien  are  medically  examined  at  school,  and  if 
a  child  seems  underfed  arrangements  are  made  for  sufficient 
nourishment  beino-  supplied,  for  vrliich  the  parents  are  called 
upon  to  pay  If  not  able  to  do  so  then  the  school  authorities 
are  responsible  for  payment.  All  books  are  supplied  to  scholars 
at  schools. 

Horseflesh  6d.  per  lb.  in  Berlin. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Tuesday,  19th  April. — I  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  a 
large  engineering  works  which  in  1895  employed  200  men,  and 
in  iOlO  2,000.  Engineers  wages  were  30  mark  per  Aveek  of  60 
hoiirs,  and  a  special  man  may  earn  40  mark.  Apprentices  work 
nine  hours  per  day,  and  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years. 
Each  worker  has  a  locker  with  own  key  to  keep  clothes  in  while 
at  work.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  and  face  at  meal  hours 
and  stoTming  time  are  suDolied  and  fully  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  men.  Two  thousand  baths  are  indulged  in  per  week  by  men 
employed  here. 

House  rents  in  close  vicinity  to  these  works  are :  For  a 
three-apartment  house,  £12  10s. ;  for  four-apartment  house, 
£16. 

LACE    FACTORY. 

Lace  workers'  wages  from  22  to  25  mark  per  week. 

Unskilled  workers,  22  mark  per  week. 

Reported  that  200,000  masons  locked  out  throughout  the 
country,  and  some  22,000  firms  involved. 

STUTTGART. 

Thursday,  21st  April. 

Furnishing  trades  here  reported  very  busy. 

Carpenters  paid  at  rate  of  6d.  and  7d.  per  hour,  9^  hours 
per  day,  8^  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime  naid  at  li  per  cent.,  and  double  time  on  Sundays. 

Employers  supply  tools,  but  I  did  not  see  a  full  kit  of  tools, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  with  same  at  home. 

House  rent— three-apartment  houses  from  250  to  300  mark 
per  annum,  same  house  outside  town  100  mark  less. 
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Metal  and  Wood  "Working  Trades  Exchange  deals  with  30 
to  40  per  week,  only  15  idle  on  date  of  visit.  Stated  that  anyone 
willinn-  to  work  can  he  found  employment.  Employers  and  men 
make  full  use  of  Exchange.  From  200  to  300  unskilled  workers 
attend  daily  at  Exchange,  and  ahont  one-half  of  those  are  sup- 
plied with  work.  Exchange  is  managed  by  municipality  ;  free 
use  of  telephone  and  other  privileges. 

Charwomen,  2  mark  per  day  and  food,  or  3  mark  without 
food.  Supplied  in  dining-room  at  Exchange  :  Soup,  Id.  per 
bowl;  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  3d. 

Only  one  shop  where  horseflesh  is  sold,  and  it  is  used  for 
dogs'  meat,  4d.  per  lb.  It  is  not  true  to  say  it  is  used  for 
human  food  to  any  extent. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Exchange  stated  that  any  man 
can  find  work  here,  but  that  he  is  not  paid  better  than  in  Britain. 
Food  and  clothing  are  much  the  same  here  as  in  Britain,  only 
one  advantage  here — viz.,  that  he  has  more  steady  employment. 

It  is  stated  that  very  few  emigrate  to  escape  militaiy  sei*vice. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Generally  speaking,  German v  is  a  very  flat  country,  so  far 
as  seen  from  the  view  one  gets  from  the  train.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  on  either  side  every  part  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  under  cultivation,  and  considering  its  enormous  size  must 
employ  a  large  number  of  workers  in  healthy  employment.  This 
naturally  leads  to  prosperity  with  any  nation. 

The  farmhouses  seen  near  the  railwa}-  track  all  appeared 
to  be  well  kept  and  nearlv  all  in  good  condition.  Oxen  still 
figure  largely  in  agricultural  work,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time 
give  wav  to  more  effective  power.  The  ground  seems  fertile,  and 
as  the  farmer  improves  his  condition  more  substantial  steadings 
will  take  the  place  of  manv  of  the  older  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  towns  visited,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
authorities  in  each,  the  streets  in  most  cases  are  well  paved 
and  ke])t  verv  clean.  On  visiting  the  outskirts  as  often  as  pos- 
sible one  could  easily  see  that  precautions  were  taken  to  have 
good  wide  streets,  open  spaces  provided  for,  and  every  improve- 
ment essential  to  the  requirements  of  any  growing  town. 

In  no  place  could  I  say  I  was  in  really  slum  streets  such 
as  I  could  point  to  in  Glasgow;  to  me  it  seemed  the  authorities 
looked  after  this  class  of  property  and  saw  to  it  being  kept  in 
proper  order.  And  whv  not  ?  Slum  property,  being  a  menace 
to  public  health,  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 
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Horseflesli  as  an  article  of  food,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
is  veiy  little  used,  and  those  wlio  do  use  it  do  so  more  from  a 
matter  of  taste,  as  the  price,  from  6d,  to  9d.  per  lb.,  is  just 
as  dear  as  other  jneat,  consequently  the  horseflesh  cry  is 
exploded. 

The  "  black  "'  bread,  so  much  spoken  of,  is  in  different  degrees 
of  colour,  and  the  price  much  the  same  as  the  bread  here.  To 
the  German  it  occupies  the  same  place  as  what  the  white  bread 
here  does.  The  darkest  in  colour  is  wholesome  enough  to  those 
who  may  acquire  a  taste  for  it;  if  not,  plenty  of  white  bread 
can  be  got. 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  Essen  where  the  children  were 
in  the  playgrouud  they  all  appeared  tidy  and  clean  and  well 
fed.  Although  it  is  stated  in  my  Berlin  notes  that  where  they 
found  a  child  that  Avas  considered  underfed  the  authorities  saw 
to  it  that  tlie  child  was  supplied  Avith  sufficient  and  proper 
food,  and  making  the  parents  pay  for  same  if  they  were  able, 
vvhile  I  did  not  see  any  child  in  this  condition,  still  the  prin- 
ciple is  there,  and  a  good  one  too,  of  the  State  looking  after  the 
health  and  Avelfare  of  its  future  citizens. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  workmen  as  seen  in  the 
strt^ets  and  Avorkshops  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  insufficient 
nourishment  or  carelessness  in  their  appearance. 

T]ie  railAA'ay  traA-elling  facilities  as  provided  for  ua,  and 
of  course  I  speak  of  the  class  aa'C  traA^elled  in,  viz.,  second  class, 
Avas  very  good,  especially  so  on  the  long  distance  journeys.  The 
seats  can  bo  so  arranged  by  the  passengers  Avhereby  one  can 
rest  more  comfortably  than  having  to  remain  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion all  the  time  the  journey  lasts.  More  thought  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  both  male  and  female.  There  are  third 
and  fourth  class  carriages,  whether  they  proA'ide  the  same 
facilities  or  not  I  never  had  the  time  to  see  for  myself.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  not  upholstered  as  the  second  class  are. 

House  rents  A'aried  through  most  of  the  toAvns  visited,  as 
in  some  places  a  tAvo-apartment  house  can  be  had  reasonably 
enough  :  in  other  places  they  seemed  rather  dear.  In  some 
places  the  rents  only  Avere  stated.  In  other  places  rents  and 
taxes  were  giA^en  together.  At  Chemnitz  I  learned  that  what 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  rent  nearly  all  ever  Ava-s  one-apartment 
liouse,  £8  lOs. ;  two-apartment,  £16  ;  three-apartment,  £24  10s. ; 
four-apartment,  £31  10s.  This,  of  course,  may  vary  in  certain 
towns,  ])ut  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  Avhether  this  included  State  and  municipal  taxes  in  the 
rentals  stated.    .\t  -.wx  rate,  it  should,  as  thov  are  dear  enouo-h. 
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One  iustauce  came  under  my  notice  in  Brussels  wliere  a  thiee- 
apartment  house  cost  £36  per  annum.  This,  of  course,  was  i/i 
one  of  the  main  streets.  One  of  the  a])artnieuts  was  a  Yevy 
small  place  indeed.  ISo  doubt  a  house  the  same  size  could  be 
got  for  less  rent  in  other  streets  and  districts,  but  it  appears 
rack-renting-  exists  there. 

.  The  wages  of  carpenteis  in  Brussels  was  given  as  30s.  per 
Aveek  of  GO  hours.  Masons  wages  the  same.  While  in  Brussels 
I  Avas  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  large  number  of  well-dressed 
men  in  processional  order  marching  along  the  street.  What  was 
their  object  that  night  I  could  not  find  out.  Xext  day  in  the 
forenoon,  Sunday,  24th  April,  I  happened  to  be  in  this  same 
street  when  I  mot  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  with  a 
band  of  music  evidently  going  over  the  same  route.  On  making- 
inquiries  what  was  the  cause,  I  was  informed  this  was  the 
Socialists  demonstrating  over  the  town  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  shop  girls  (young  women)  who  had  come  out  on  strike 
against  a  German  firm  who  were  opening  up  a  new  business  in 
Brussels,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  these  young  women  one 
mark  per  day,  equal  to  Is.  in  our  money.  My  informant  thought 
they  Avere  German  Jcaa-s  avIio  Avere  opening  this  big  Avare- 
house.  I  thought  some  things,  too,  and  I  hoped  the  young  women 
would  Aviii.  This  incident  happening  as  it  did  on  the  last  stages 
of  our  journey  rather  had  a  dis(]iiicting  effect  on  me,  because 
Ave  had  travelled  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  A'isited  many 
toAvns,  and  all  seemed  to  be  so  prosperous;  but  here  was  a 
jarring  note,  which  seemed  to  say  you  haA'e  not  seen  or  found 
out  all  you  Avanted  to  see  or  knoA\',  and  such  is  quite  true. 
No  doubt  Ave  travelled  much,  saw  many  sights  that  Avere  A'ery 
interestijig,  got  on  the  track  of  finding  out  details  on  certain 
subjects.  On  consulting  our  time-table  Ave  had  to  make  tracks 
for  the  station,  feeling  you  Avould  haA^e  liked  to  luu-e  had  some 
time  longer  to  finish  the  inA'estigatioiis. 

The  journey  was  a  pleasant  one.  Splendid  weather  jjrevailed 
all  the  time,  and  I  beg  to  record  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  in 
being  alloAved  the  opportunity  to  form  one  of  the  party. 

Geo.  B.  C-Raig. 
35,  Dundas  Street,  Glasgow,  13th  April,  1910. 


Report   by  CHARLES    SVIcGOWN. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Arrived  about  2  o'clock,   and  after  dinner  broke  up   into 
three  parties,  and  were  despatched  to  inspect  certain  affairs  of 
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interest.  Accompanied  party  intending  to  visit  part  of  town 
where  workers  are  housed.  A  glance  at  children  suffices  to 
show  that  they  are  of  working-class  parentage.  The  amenities 
of  place  not  those  of  garden  city.  Dwellings  adjoin  large 
factory.  Notwithstanding  grime  and  smoke  issuing  from 
chimneys,  children  are  wonderfully  clean  and  tidy,  no  bare 
feet  to  be  seen.  Houses  rather  too  congested  to  suit  my  ideal. 
Their  contiguity  to  afore-mentioned  factory  and  dirtiness 
detract  from  appearance.  Visited  tramway  depot.  Spray  and 
plunge  baths,  dining-rooms,  lockers,  and  cooking  apparatus 
provided  for  workmen.  Hot  milk  supplied  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  gentleman  showing  us  round  spoke  English  imper- 
fectly, but  supplied  my  companion  with  papers  giving  details 
as  to  conditions  of  service,  wages,  holidays,  pensions,  sick 
benefit,  etc.     Were  they  translated,  should  prove  valuable. 

Noted  after  this  some  prices  from  a  shop  window.  This 
place,  by  its  appearance,  patronised  by  the  poorer  portion  of 
community. 

Hat  brush,  3|d.;  clothes  brush,  2|d. ;  scrubbing  brush,  2^d. ; 
wicker  hand  basket,  3|d.  to  Is.;  pail,  9d.;  banister  brush,  yd. 
Young  children's  dresses  were  on  view  ticketed  Is.  3d.  to  lis. 
Although  uuable  to  speak  of  value  as  compared  with  home 
prices,  I  feel  certain  that  these  goods  could  not  be  bought  any 
cheaper  in  Scotland.  Umbrellas,  2s.  11.  to  5s.  6d. ;  boys'  caps, 
3d.  to  9d.;  gent's,  felt  hats.  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  One  soft  hat,  for 
the  counterpart  of  which  I  have  paid  4s.  6d.  in  Glasgow,  was 
priced  at  2s.  9|d.  In  all  prices  I  am  reckoning  the  mark  as 
being  equal  to  our  shilling. 

After  evening  meal  soane  delegates  reported  on  visits  made. 
A  deputation  to  Labour  Bureau  found  it  closed,  but  obtained 
the  following  from  man  outside  of  it :  Stoneworkers,  9^  hours 
per  day,  30s.  per  week;  carters,  9^  hours  per  day,  25s.  per  week; 
locksmiths,  9|  hours  per  day,  28s.  per  week;  unskilled  labour, 
4s.  6d.  per  day;  shoemakers,  4s.  per  day,  24s.  per  week; 
engineers'  wages,  £12  10s.  per  month. 

A  room  could  be  obtained  for  3s.  to  4s.  per  week,  and  with 
board,  14s.  to  Kis.  The  rent  of  five-apartment  house  stated  to 
be  30s.  to  40s.  per  month. 

The  party  who  had  given  this  information  stated  that  he 
had  obtained  a  gatekeeper's  situation  at  a  wage  of  £2  10s.  per 
month,  with  clothes  and  board. 
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From  another  delegate's  report  the  price  of  figs  was  given 
at  4|d.  per  German  lb.;  raisins,  4d.;  currants,  4d.;  oranges,  10 
for  4d.;  tea,  Is.  8d.;  eggs,  10  for  6d.;  cheese,  9d.  to  Is.  Id.;  beef, 
Od.;  veal,  7d.;  pork,  8d.;  and  bacon,  Is.  (all  per  lb.).  Ladies' 
boots  were  seen  at  7s.  6d.  per  pair,  and  gent's,  at  9s.;  shirts. 
Is.  6d.;  and  caps,  4d.  to  2s. 

At  night,  during  a  short  stroll,  noted  the  following  prices, 
taken  from  best  shops:  Dress  shirt,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  negligee 
shirts,  3s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  (with  collars);  fancy  vests,  3s.  6d.  to  Ts.; 
gent's,  ties,  lid.  to  2s.  6d.  This  shop  had  hats  ticketed  English 
hats  (Marlow's)  at  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  Soft  felt  hats  were  sold  at 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  caps  at  Is.  9d.  to  4s.  lO^d.;  umbrellas, 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.;  gent's,  socks,  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

ELBERFELD. 

At  Elberfeld  station  extensions  are  being  made,  and  one 
member  of  the  deputation,  entering  into  conversation  with  tlie 
foreman,  was  told  that  a  labourer  to  be  seen  at  work  carrjdng 
bricks  could  earn,  on  piecework,  as  much  as  10s.  per  day. 

Througliout  those  notes  I  rely  on  interpreter  being 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  German  language,  as  it  is 
through  him,  unless  otherwise  stated,  that  the  information  is 
obtained. 

At  dinner  table  overheard  a  delegate  say  that  bricklayers' 
wages  at  Dusseldorf  were  £2  Is.  per  week.  He  also  stated  that 
the  information  was  obtained  from  a  Socialist  organisation 
there. 

A  loaf  was  shown  at  dinner  time  by  our  interpreter,  and 
stated  by  him  to  weigh  5  German  lbs.,  or  in  our  weight 
5  lb.  10  oz.,  cost  6d.     This  of  course  was  rye  bread. 

From  a  shopkeeper  I  obtained  the  address  of  a  workman's 
meeting-place.  Found  my  way  there,  i  but  the  gentleman  in 
charge  spoke  English  poorly.  Was  informed  engineers,  work- 
ing 56  to  60  hours  per  week,  earn  26s.  to  30s. 

On  way  through  town  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  prices  of  goods, 
and  in  general  they  seem  to  run  about  the  same  as  ours  at  home. 

Had  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  seeing  workers,  male 
and  female,  attired  in  Av.jrking  garb,  on  their  way  for  middav 
meal.  Can  be  compared  with  any  similar  crowd  at  home,  and 
not  to  the  German's  disparagement.  Female  workers  remarked 
especially  neat,  comfortably  clad,  and  happy-like,  as  were  also 
many  cliildren  passed. 
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Visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  but  just  missed  tlie  party  dele- 
gated to  interview  the  manager  thereof. 

BARMEN. 

Was  one  of  party  visiting-  the  Labour  Bureau  Here. 
Informed  by  manager  through  interpreter  that  1,200  to  1,400 
persons  were  dealt  with  per  month.  All  trades  connected  with 
building  and  textile  industries  fully  employed.  Only  one 
bureau  in  Barmen,  conducted  by  employers,  employees,  and 
members  of  publi;-  bodies.  Linked  up  with  other  towns.  Forty 
ap])licants  daily. 

In  March,  1910,  1,016  men  sought  work  and  211  women. 
Number  required  was  1,118  men  and  201  Avomen.  More 
vacancies  than  men  to  fill  them.  On  April  1st  vacant  places 
numbered  54.  A  note  of  those  ])assing  through  toAvn  is  taken, 
and  these  amounted  to  127  in  the  month  of  March.  Told  agri- 
cultural labourers'  wages  vary  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  month, 
with  board  and  lodgings.  Smith  and  metal  workers'  wages, 
6d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  10  hours  per  day,  and  stop  at  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday;  silk  and  cfitton  workers  average  30s.  per  week; 
decorators,  30s.  to  36s.  per  week,  although  part  of  year  do  not 
find  full  work;  printers,  6jd.  per  hour;  boys,  16  years  of  age, 
are  paid  10s.  to  14s.  per  week;  masons,  7d.  to  8d.  per  Kbur; 
bricklayers'  labourers,  od.  to  6d.  per  hour.  Average  wage  for 
women  in  carpet-weaving  factory  reckoned  at  25s.  per  week. 
Xo  engineers  apply,  Avhich.  is  surely  strange. 

It  was  stated  here  thai  all  skilled  workmen  can  find  employ- 
ment. 

On  leaving  bureau,  visited  a  shelter,  where  men  on  tramp 
in  search  of  work  are  housed  and  fed  at  a  cheap  figure.  Only 
for  men  who  do  not  live  in  Barmen.  This  place  supported  by 
Catholic  ])art3-,  and  we  learned  that  there  is  another  subsidised 
by  State.  Bed  can  be  had  at  from  3d.  to  5d.  Saw  bedrooms, 
and  although  somewhat  dilapidated  in  appearance,  beds  were 
(dean.  A  pot  of  coffee  can  be  purchased  for  Id.,  and  a  bun,  a 
meal  in   itself,   also  Id. 

By  reason  of  the  dress  of  some  of  the  men  present  I  doubted 
our  guide's  statement  that  all  of  them  were  tramps,  and,  to 
satisfy  me,  Mr.  Bird  entered  into  conversation  with  the  best- 
dressed  one  in  room.  This  party  informed  him  that  he  had 
tiam])ed  fifteen  miles  that  day.  He  was  a  decorator  and 
upholsterer,  and  earned  4s.  to  5s.  per  day.  The  man  also  stated 
iliat  he  did  not  expect  he  woiild  ex]>erience  much  difficulty  in 
finding  Avork. 
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On  way  tlirougli  toAvn  noted  butter  at  Is.;  gouda  clieese,  Is. ; 
and  stamped  eggs,  10  for  9d.  (stamped,  I  suppose,  by  wa}^  of 
guarantee).  Well-finished  boots  were  noted  at  12s.  to  15s.  per 
[)air. 

Encountered  a  Frenchman  at  station  who  spoke  English; 
he  had  travelled  from  Paris  with  horses.  Told  us  that  men  in 
Germany  folloAving  his  business  {i.e.,  working  amongst  horses) 
wore  poorly  paid,  only  receiving  2s.  per  day.  This  seems  .so 
very  lov/  I  cannot  credit  it. 

He  also  told  us  that  tram  motor  men  in  Barmen  were  ])aid 
at  the  rate  of  £1  per  Meek. 

BERLIN. 

It  w^as  dark  when  we  sighted  the  gay  and  brilliant  city  of 
Berlin.  As  we  passed  in  the  train  the  beer  gardens  were  to  be 
seen  spai-kling  with  light  and  croAvded  with  people.  The 
splendour  of  everything  amazed  us.  All  the  magnificence  of 
architecture  we  had  already  seen  in  other  towns  was  surpassed 
here.  Berlin's  great  broad,  straight  streets,  spotlessly  clean 
and  faultlessly  paved,  on  a  first  glance  appeared  as  if  composed 
of  one  huge  sheet  of  glass,  so  did  they  glisten  in  the  artificial 
light.  The  youth  of  Berlin  roller  skating  through  its  streets  is 
a  common  sight,  and  gives  an  idea  to  what  perfection  the  paving- 
is  brought. 

jSearly  11  p.m.  by  time  we  reached  hotel  and  had  a  wash, 
but  determined  to  see  what  we  could  O'f  city  before  retiring. 
Pleased  we  did  so,  for  as  an  example  of  a  city's  profligacy  and 
ai)  ostentatious  squandering  of  wealth,  I  never  could  have 
conceived  anything  equalling  what  was  to  be  seen  here  in  ilie 
early  hours  of  Sunday  morning. 

Obtained  some  figures  fi'om  attendaiit  on  train  on  journey 
from  Essen  :  — 

Cost  of  railway  journey  of  '159  miles,  18s.,  '3rd  class. 

'32s.  6d.,  2nd  class. 

The  charge  per  kilo,  (nearly  f  mile)  or  say  the  charge  per 
1\  miles  is  (approximately)  1st  class,  Ifd.;  2nd  class,  Id.;  3rd 
chiss,  |d. ;  4th  class,  ^d- 

Bricklayers'  v/ages,  S\(\..  per  hour  ;  plumbers,  8^d.  per  hour; 
engineers,  40s.  to  45s.  per  week. 

He  informed  us  that  the  engine  driver  of  our  train,  who 
?  anked  as  a  first  class  driver,  earned  40s.  to  45s.  per  week  and  the 
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fireman  (first  class),  35s.  per  week ;  laTbourers'  wages,  25s.  to  28s. 
per  week;  boys  leaving'  school,  14s.  to  15s.  per  week.  House 
rents  in  Berlin,  two  rooms  and  kitchen  at  back,  38s.  to  40s.  \yeT 
montli;  front,  same  size,  45s.  per  month.  Taxes  paid  on  money 
earned. 

Si)ent  Sunday  in  company  of  young  German  gentleman 
who  spoke  both  English  and  French.  In  his  company  visited 
Mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  and  throughout  the  journey 
saw  none  of  the  signs  of  poverty  that  one  would  see  on  a  journey 
of  the  same  duration  in  Glasgow. 

This  gentleman  was  employed  as  secretary  to  a  firm  that 
manufacture  propellers  and  turbines.  His  wages  were  £6  10s. 
per  month.  Hours  of  employment  for  all  hands  at  this  place, 
seven  to  five.  Half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  same  for  dinner. 
Saturday,  stop  at  three,  but  paid  for  nine  hours.  Labourers 
wages,  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour;  moulders,  9^d.  to  10|d.  per  hour. 
25  per  cent,  extra  for  overtime,  and  50  per  cent,  for  Sunday. 
Xo  adult  earns  less  than  30s.  per  week. 

Some  figures  relating  to  prices  of  articles  of  diet  were 
obtained.  On  the  whole  appeared  to  be  cheaper  than  in  Scot- 
land. A  workman's  suit  of  clothes  could  be  purchased  at  40s.  to 
45s.;  same,  tailor  made,  45s.  to  50s.,  and  the  best,  75s.  A  pair  of 
boots  worn  by  himself,  which  I  reckoned  to  be  v/orth  15s.,  only 
cost  7s.  When  asked  if  he  favoured  Protection,  he  said  he  did 
not,  as  it  put  the  poor  man  in  the  power  of  the  rich.  Agrarians 
formed  rings  and  raised  prices,  and  that  in  the  last  two  years 
butchers  meat  had  increased  25  per  cent,  in  price.  House  rents, 
he  sviid,  for  two  roo^ms  and  kitchen  at  back,  were  25s.  per  month, 
and  only  those  at  back  were  rented  by  workmen;  front  houses 
too  dear. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  a  waiter  at  the  trade  unions 
headquarters  informed  us  that  one  room  and  kitchen  cost  23s. 
per  month  in  poor  locality,  and  more  in  better  nart  of  Berlin. 

ESSEN. 

Our  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Keble  were  shown  round  by 
young  English  gentleman  resident  in  Essen.  Taken  to  workers' 
houses  adjoining  the  huge  Krupp  factory.  The  houses  viewed 
from  street  appear  roomy  enoiigh,  but  the  same  fault  is  to  be 
found  here  as  at  Dilsseldorf  regarding  their  dirty,  sooty  appear- 
ance. 

In  endeavouring  to  acquire  some  information  regarding 
wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Essen,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  our  guide  and  myself. 
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Question — Are  good  wages  paid  tlie  workers  here? — Answer 
— Oh,  yes,  good  wages. 

Question — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  living, 
for  instance,  how  much  will  it  cost  a  workman  for  food  in  a 
week? — Answer — I  really  do  not  know,  but  food  is  cheap  here, 
and  costs  less  than  in  England. 

Question — You  think  it  cheaper  here? — Answer — Un- 
doubtedly, food  is  cheaper. 

Question — Do  Germans  eat  horseflesh? — Answer — Yes,  lots 
of  it. 

Question? — And  do  they  prefer  it  to  butcher's  meat? — He 
smiled  at  this  question,  and  answered.  Oh,  no. 

Question — Then  if  wages  are  good  and  food  cheap,  how  do 
you  account  for  them  eating  horseflesh  if  they  prefer  butcher 
meat  ? — Answer — Oh,  you  must  understand  they  are  not  ail 
well  paid;  some  are  very  poor  indeed. 

He  told  us  that  we  ought  to  see  a  jilace  half-an-hour's 
journey  from  Essen,  and  which  was  a  very  poor  district. 

Our  guide  informed  us  that  Essen  was  the  richest  as  well 
as  the  dirtiest  town  in  Germany. 

As  showing  the  dilference  of  opinion  I  mention  this,  for  the 
Frenchman  at  Barmen  had  told  us  that  "  Barmen  was  no  good; 
Essen  a  nice  town." 

I  had  formed  a  favourable  impression  of  it  the  previous 
evening  on  alighting  from  the  train;  the  place  being  well 
illuminated,  streets  clean,  and  shops  and  buildings  good  and 
imposing. 

In  answer  to  a  question  we  were  told  the  city  owned  a  lot 
of  land  rojind  about  Essen. 

A  remark  made  for  the  second  time  by  Mr.  Keble  in  dis- 
paragement of  his  political  opponents,  and  which  I  believe 
was  a  barrier  to  a  free  expression  of  opinion  by  our  guide,  made 
me  leave  the  company  at  this  time. 

As  advised  at  breakfast,  had  dinner  in  workman's  restaurant. 
The  place  was  poorly  furnished,  table  linen  dirty,  and  attend- 
ants slovenly  in  appearance. 

For  a  charge  of  9|d.  received  an  ample  portion  of  steak, 
potatoes  and  one  vegetable,  followed  by  a  desert — spoonful  of 
stewed  apples. 
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The  steiik  \vii>>  very  tough,  and  at  houie  I  should  look  for  a 
(jk'uiier  place  and  expect  more  for  niv  money. 

On  leavinp-  this  place,  inspected  some  carpets  at  shop  door, 
and  a  friend  in  the  carpet  making  trade,  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
tliey  were  as  good  value  as  cotild  l)o  had  in  Glasgow  for  the 
}uoney. 

Copied  the  following  from  bill  in  butchei's  and  give  it  with 
translation.     (Translated  by  Mr.  Bird):  — 

Eiudfieisoh  :    Beef  ...  ...  6^d.  to  7d.  per  pfd. 

liammilfl  :    Mutton  ...  ...  Td.  per  pfd.  (18  ozs.) 

I'^rischeu  schinken :   Ham  ...  9d.        ,, 

Fetten  speck:    Fat  bacon  ...  9d.        ,, 

Kotelets      lid. 

Freshe      schweinfiomen  :      Fresh 

pork         ^d.      ., 

(jerauchert  speck  :  Smoked  bacon  lid. 
Schinken  speck:  Best  bacon  Is.  Id. 
({enackt      schwaneft :      C'hopped 

pork 9|d.      ,, 

Gehackt  rindtl :    Chopped  beef  ...  9|d. 

Schweineft  dttrchu  :    Pork  ...  8-|d.      ,, 

LEIPZIG. 

This,  the  meanest  city  yet  seen  in  Germany,  was  reached 
shortly  after  five  in  the  evening.  During  a  short  walk  before 
dinner  many  signs  were  to  be  seen  of  people  in  poor  circum- 
stances. iNTot  10  mintites'  walk  from  hotel  was  a  slum  quarter, 
and  the  first  barefooted  children  of  the  towns  was  seen  liere. 
The  reports  read  after  dinner  so  contlicting  and  figures  so  con- 
tradictory, that  no  note  could  be  taken  of  them.  These  reports 
]-elated  to  Berlin,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bird  write  back 
and  obtain  official  figures.  2so  time  to  look  out  an  address  that 
I  had  obtained  in  Berlin,  althotigh  the  following  procured  from 
a  delegate  that  had  visited  an  acquaintance  resident  here. 

Wages  in  the  district,  7d.  tO'  lOfd.  per  hour.  Rent  for 
three  rooms  and  kitchen  house,  £18  lUs.  Rents  had  risen 
27  per  cent,  during  last  five  years.  Taxes  also  increased  last 
year  10  per  cent,  and  for  the  present  year  an  increase  also  "f 
10  per  cent,  had  taken  place. 

Price  01  mutto]i,  8d.  per  lb.:  pork,  8d.  })er  lb.;  bacon,  lid, 
per  lb.  At  the  same  time  this  party  said  that  the  bacon  pro- 
curable in  Germany  was  not  comparable  with  that  obtained  at 
home.  Best  smoked  ham,  Is.  2d.  per  lb.;  steak,  Is.  2d.  per  lb.; 
fish,  2d.  and  2id.  per  lb. 


FRANKFURT. 


\\  orkers'  Flats  in  close  proximity  to  tlie  Michelin  Tyre  Worlcs. 


FRANKFURT. 


Delegates  admiring  Workers'   Flats. 
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Tlie  large  numter  of  small  plots  of  ground  noticed  from  tlie 
train  we  wero  informed  were  let  out  by  the  police  at  rents  of 
from  68.  to  10s.  per  year, 

DRESDEN. 

We  had  only  about  two  bours  here.  Dresden,  from  wbat 
we  Lave  seen  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  grandest  city  yet  visited. 

On  a  visit  to  art  galleries,  noticed  some  women  at  work  in 
open  spaces  there — grass  trimming.  At  shop  where  some 
purchases  were  made,  shopkeeper  informed  us  taxes  were  high, 
but  that  the}'  did  not  grudge  them  as  the  people  had  a  good 
return  for  money  paid. 

The  most  notable  feature  to  me  of  the  journey  Avas  the 
extensive  use  made  of  the  land  and  the  industrious  nature  of 
the  peasantry.  2Vo  great  stretches  of  land  lying  idle;  every 
square  yard  of  the  ground  appears  to  be  cultivated,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  subsoil  at  some  places,  much  labour  would  be 
required  for  but  a  poor  return. 

At  some  places  trees  are  thicklj-  planted,  and  this  gives 
employment  to  many  people  and  remuneration  from  land  that 
might  otherwise  be  h'ing  idle. 

In  Germany  the  State  owns  many  forests,  and  those  that  it 
does  not  own,  are  supervised  by  the  State. 

CHEMNITZ. 

The  children  here  are  poorer  clad  than  in  most  of  the  towns 
visited,  but  on  the  whole  look  healthy  like  and  well  fed. 

A  member  of  the  party  told  me  that  there  were  many  slums 
here,  but  I  saw  none. 

Visited  Reinecker's  Machine  Works,  where  workers  are  paid 
4s.  6d.  to  in  a  few  cases,  6s.  per  day,  or  30s.  to  40s.  a  week,  so 
the  manager  who  showed  us  round  said.  Fail  to  see  how  4s.  6d. 
per  day  can  amount  to  30s.  per  week.  Sixty  hours  worked  per 
week.  Overtime,  20  per  cent  extra.  T%vo.  thousand  hands 
employed,  and  the  arrangements  for  their  comfort  are  perfect. 
The  ventilating,  dining  and  bathing  accommodation  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  Coft'ee  is  provided  for  tlie  men.  Ko  piece 
work,  and  we  learned  that  one  man  attends  to  as  many  as  four 
machines. 

On  reporting  o^n  visiting  a  hosiery  factory,  a  delegate  stated 
wages  for  men  to  be  22s.  to  25s.  per  week;  men  at  presses,  18s. 
to  22s.  per  week;  women  binders,  18s.  per  week;  trimmers,  piece- 
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work,  18s.  to  22s.  per  week.  Tke  delegate  also  stated  goods 
produced  here  sold  at  tlie  same  figure  to  Britain  as  to  America 
and  Canada,  but  that  a  certain  article  selling  liei-e  at  7s.  6d.  per 
dozen  was  bought  at  llfd.  each  in  England  and  35  cents  in 
Canada,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
tax. 

A  census  taken  in  1908  at  a  radius  of  30  miles  round 
Chemnitz,  gave  the  number  of  unemployed  at  1,867. 

Old  German  gentleman  who  guided  us  to  Eeinecker's  stated 
two  rooms  and  kitchen  house  rent  to  be  £12  10s.  8d.,  and  three 
rooms  and  kitchen,  £16. 

The  following  were  obtained  from  an  Englishman  resident 
here  :  — • 

One  room  in  1900,  £7  7s.  per  year;  the  same  1910,  £8  12s. 

Two  rooms  in  1900,  £11  4s.  per  year;  the  same  1910,  £16  4s. 

Three  rooms  in  1900,  £18  13s.  per  vear;  the  same  1910, 
£24  10s. 

Eour  rooms  in  1900,  £24  10s.  per  year;  the  same  1910, 
£31  8s. 

This  gentleman  also  said  that  he  did  no't  find  living  cheaper 
in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  that  a  suit  of  clothes  costing 
£3  10s.  in  England,  in  Germany  would  cost  £4  10s.  He  also 
gave  us  the  following  :  — 

Taxes  on  incomes  of  £50,  10s.  to  State  and  21s.  to  City. 

Taxes  on  incomes  of  £70  to  £80,  20s.  State  tax,  30s.  Muni- 
cipal. 

Taxes  on  incomes  of  £110,  36s.  State  tax,  56s.  5d.  Municipal. 

Prices  of  various  articles  noted  much  the  same  as  home 
prices. 

NUREMBERG- 

In  this  beautiful  picturesque  old-world  town  we  visited  a 
wood  factoiy  and  also  a  metal  workers'  place  of  business,  but 
could  gain  admittance  to  neither.  Many  idle  men  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  effect  of  the  strike  which  wo  were  told  at 
another  place  affects  200,000  men.  Some  of  the  householders 
in  the  old  town  here  possess  an  ancient  privilege  of  acquiring 
wood  hom  tlie  forest.  We  saw  them  chopping  up  (heir  store 
in  the  streets  as  we  passed. 
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At  the  Labour  Bureau  we  learned  that  no  carpenters  or 
joiners  were  unemployed.  Wag^s  average  7d.  per  hour,  9|-hour 
day.  Tools  provided  by  employer  in  furnishing  trades.  Large 
exports  to  England  and  America. 

CaiTers  mostly  paid  by  piecework  rate  earn  8d.  per  hour. 
Overtime  25  per  cent,  extra;  double  time  for  Sunday  work.  No 
houses  let  at  less  than  £12  10s.  up  to  £15  per  year. 

In  metal  workers'  department  seven  or  eight  men  present  in 
waiting  room.  Thirty  to  40  men  dealt  with  during  week;  15 
on  books  at  present,  llie  director  informed  us  that  any  man 
willing  to  work  can  procure  it,  and  that  the  "  won't  work"  is 
.struck  off  the  books.  Fresh  application  made  fortnightly; 
majority  obtain  work  inside  15  days.  Only  bureau  in  Stuttgart, 
and  in  March  150  applied. 

In  unskilled  workers'  department  200  to  300  apply  daily, 
and  at  least  half  supplied  with  work  same  day.  Casual  workers 
apply  often  and  are  paid  5d.  per  hour  or  from  4s.  6d.  to'  5s.  per 
day.  Bureau  conducted  by  town  and  supported  by  State.  Use 
of  telephone  and  carriage  of  workmen  going  to  situation  pro- 
vided, are  both  free.  In  department  for  charwomen,  where 
eight  were  waiting,  we  learned  that  a  wage  of  2s.  per  day  with 
food,  and  3s.  per  day  without,  is  paid  this  class  of  worker.  The 
women  present,  in  appearance  and  dress,  were  a  vast  way  ahead 
of  the  same  class  in  Glasgow.  Domestic  servants'  wages  £15 
per  year,  and  30  to  40  apply  daily.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of 
last  mentioned  department  told  us  that  1,000  people  apply  at 
the  Bureau  daily. 

Next  visited  a  large  workman's  restaurant.  Tried  to  obtain 
information  by  Avhom  this  place  was  conducted,  but  failed. 
It  was  plainly  furnished  but  scrupulously  clean.  Food  was  to 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  figure,  a  plate  O'f  soup  being 
obtainable  for  Id.,  also  a  bowl  of  soup,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
meat  and  a  dish  consisting  of  macaroni  and  some  vegetable, 
could  be  had  for  3^d.     A  change  in  menu  is  made  every  day. 

Man  in  charge  of  place  told  us,  through  interpreter,  that 
only  one  very  small  shop  in  Stuttgart  sold  horseflesh,  and  that 
only  those  people  who  preferred  it,  ate  it.  Questioned  regard- 
ing wages  and  cost  of  living  compared  with  England,  same  man 
stated  that  wages  were  not  higher  nor  food  stuffs  cheaper  in 
Germany,  but  that  there  was  less  unemployment,  fewer  rich 
and  less  poor  than  in  England.  A  loaf  shown  here  composed  of 
wheat  and  rye  and  weighing  3  German  lbs.  (3  lbs.  6  ozs.),  cost 
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od.  The  director  of  the  Labour  Bureau  who  had  accompanied 
us  all  the  time,  now  took  us  to  the  part  of  the  town  where  the 
workers  live. 

Everything  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness.  Houses  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  large.  One  of  the  party  managed  to  find  his 
way  into  a  two  room  and  kitchen  house,  the  rent  of  which  was 
£15;  rooms  were  small  and  very  poorly  furnished.  It  was 
dinner  time  and  he  informed  me  that  if  one  judged  by  the 
eatables  on  the  table,  the  living  must  have  been  poor  also. 


FRANKFURT. 

Called  at  office  of  Socialist  paper  "Yolkstimme,"  and  Ead 
interview  with  Mr.  Baumann,  an  alderman  of  Frankfurt. 

Baumann  speaks  the  most  perfect  English  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans I  have  conversed  with.  He  has  none  of  the  lingual 
imperfections  of  many  of  the  English-speaking  Germans  that 
have  been  met  with  on  the  tour,  and  which  has  been  one  cause 
uf  the  many  conflicting  statements  made  by  delegates. 

In  course  of  conversation,  Baumann  informed  us  that  the 
big  strike  was  due  to  the  masters  trying  to  introduce  piecework 
rates.  Masters  had  chosen  opportune  time,  as  rate  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money  had  risen  greatly.  Men  not  submitting  to 
the  piecework  rates  were  locked  out. 

He  compared  the  rent  paid  by  a  brother  of  his,  and  who  lives 
in  a  self  coaitained  cottage  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen  in  Man- 
chester, with  that  paid  for  house  the  same  size  in  a  flat  in 
Frankfurt.  Four  rooms  and  kitchen  in  Frankfurt,  £1  per 
week;  one  room,  6s.  6d.  per  week. 

Mr.  Baumann  was  for  two  years  chairman  of  a  body  corres- 
ponding with  our  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  has  made  many 
investigations  as  to  the  conditions  of  living  of  the  poor.  He  has 
also  published  a  book  on  this  subject,  ibie  has  come  across  a 
family  of  seven  persons  living  in  one  room  let  at  a  rent  of  6s. 
per  week;  eight  rooms  and  kitchen,  £300  per  year.  He  said 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  less  in  England.  When  questioned 
regarding  the  workers'  attitude  to  Protection,  he  stated  that  the 
great  majority  ^i  them  were  against  all  protective  duties  and 
were  even  willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  reduction  in  wages  to 
have  tariffs  abolished.  When  we  referred  to  the  seeming  pros- 
perity of  Germany,  he  said  that  they  were  a  pros])erous  people, 
but  that  was  in  spite  of  Protection,  not  because  of  it. 
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I  may  here  state  that  the  same  opinions  were  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Sassenbach  at  Berlin,  and  Karl  Plnkau  at  Leipzig,  and 
all  three  of  these  men  are  recognised  leaders  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Baumann  also  infonned  us  that  the  municipality  of 
Frankfurt  owned  a  gi^at  deal  of  land,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  Socialist  members,  who  had  a  good  representa- 
tion on  the  City  Council. 

COLOGNE. 

Late  in  arriving  and  only  time  to'  view  Cathedral. 

LIEGE. 

First  thing  remarked  was  the  dilference  in  the  paving  of 
streets.  Roughly  paved  and  people  slovenly  in  appearance 
compared  with  Germans.  The  first  case  of  begging  was  met 
here.  Tooted  a  girl  of  about  IS  employed  as  street  scavenger. 
The  children  seen  were  well  dressed  and  healthy.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  method  here  as  compared  with  former  towns 
visited.  The  buildings  are  not  so  pretentious  as  those  seen  in 
former  parts  of  tour.  Not  the  same  cleanliness.  Leaving  in 
train  the  back  yards  of  some  houses  were  to  be  seen  littered  with 
paper  and  rubbish.  Further  along  some  girls  seen  at  work  at 
the  screening  plant  of  a  collien'. 

GHENT. 

The  lack  of  method  of  the  Belgian  as  compared  with  the 
German  is  still  more  noted  here.  Porters  lounging  about 
station,  very  lazy-like.  Mean  houses  and  poor  looking  people. 
Orderliness  and  cleanliness  seem  to  be  at  a  discount  here. 
Notices  printed  in  English  warning  travellers  to  beware  of 
pickpockets  were  to  be  seen. 

BRUSSELS. 

Almost  as  gay  as  Berlin.  More  poorer  dressed  people  to  be 
seen  in  streets,  but  the  powder  and  paint  just  as  much  in 
evidence.  Some  of  the  buildings  very  fine,  and  shops  quite  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  those  seen  in  Germany. 

Visited  the  Exhibition  and  informed  by  a  citizen  that 
average  wage  for  men  in  Belgium  was  only  3  francs. 

ANTWERP. 

The  entrance  hall  to  station  a  great  piece  of  work.  In 
hurried  rush  through  town  to  Cathedral  we  were  pointed  out 
Reuben's  House,  King's  Palace,  and  Town  Hall. 
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GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

Tu  summing-  up  mv  general  impressions  of  tour,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information. 

The  time  allotted  to  eacli  town  being  so  short,  and  the  depu- 
tation's ignorance  of  the  languages,  necessitated,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  our  entire  reliance  on  the  one  interpreter  accom- 
panying us. 

Again,  the  over  anxiety  of  members  in  search  of  knowledge 
made  them  enter  into-  casual  conversation  with  people,  whom, 
if  there  had  been  time  to  study  or  know  the  habits  of,  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  relying  upon. 

The  information  accruing  from  these  conversations  were 
noted  down  as  facts,  and  thereby  one  of  the  causes  of  the  many 
co'uilicting  reports  read  is  to  be  found.  So  much  so  was  this 
the  case  that  at  Leipzig  the  discussion  regarding  Berlin  had  to 
be  abandcmed  altogether.  I  will  instance  another  case  later 
on,  showing  of  liow  little  value  was  the  information  obtained  in 
this  manner. 

Where  information  was  procured  regarding  wages  and 
unemployment  from  a  person  in  a  position  to  know,  it  was 
almost  in  all  cases  thro>ugh  the  manager  of  a  works  or  the 
manager  of  a  labour  bureau.  These  are  interested  persons, 
and  naturally  should  wish  to  show  the  concerns  they  manage 
in  the  best  light  possible. 

I  can  instance  one  discrepancy  in  figures  given  by  a  manager 
regarding  wages,  and  although  I  do  not  suggest  that  av© 
received  "  cooked"  figures,  still  at  the  same  time,  to  allay  all 
suspicion,  an  effort  should  have  been  made  to  interview  some  of 
the  trade  union  officials  regarding  these  matters.  As  to  rents, 
the  information  respecting  this  item  was  picked  up  quite 
haphazardly,  and  not  to  be  relied  on.  "I  understand  that  almost 
all  the  large  municipalities  possess  a  bureau  where  information 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  had  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  other  general 
information.  These  bureaux  let  the  citizens  know  of  vacant 
houses,  the  number  of  rooms,  and  the  rent.  The  information  to 
be  got  at  a  place  of  this  kind  would  have  been  invaluable,  but 
no  eil^^ort  was  made  to  see  the  manager  of  one  of  them. 

Another  difficulty  in  our  way  was  th6  imperfect  English 
.spoken  by  many  of  the  Germans  we  met,  this  imperfection 
making  it  difficult  to'  understand  the  true  meaning  the  German 
wished  to  convey;  and  you  would  find  one  delegate  noting  him 
as  saying  one  thing,  whilst  another  would  have  liim  down  as 
saying  something  (Miiirely  different.     The  old  gentleman  who 
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acted  as  our  guide  at  Chemnitz  is  in  my  mind's  eye  as  I  write 
this.  When  he  was  questioned  regarding  house  rents  he 
returned  very  unintelligible  answers,  and  the  figures  I  have 
noted  him  as  giving  are  not  those  I  understood  him  to  say,  but 
those  noted  by  a  colleague,  and  being  lower  and  more  lively 
to  conform  to  the  general  ran  of  rents,  I  have  accepted  them. 
Dealing  with  unemployment,  in  many  towns  I  believe  there  is 
more  than  the  one  bureau,  but  this  necessary  information  was 
not  always  obtained  at  the  different  places  visited. 

Again,  an  unemployed  person  on  the  social  status  of  an 
individual  cannot  be  judged  from  appearances  here  as  it  can  to 
a  large  extent  be  done  at  home. 

All  workmen  dress  much  better  than  they  do  in  Scotland. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  even  the  man  on  tramp  that  we 
met  in  the  shelter  at  Barmen  was  dressed  with  his  collar  and 
tie,  a  good  overcoat  and  hat,  and  carried  a  walking-stick  in  his 
hand. 

Such  provision  is  made  by  the  State,  municipality,  and  even 
in  some  places  the  trade  unions  for  putting  idle  men  in  touch 
with  work  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  roam  the  streets  dressed  in 
shabby  clothes  looking  for  work. 

Xo  loafing  about  street  corners  nor  begging  is  permitted, 
and  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  German  is  to  be  well  dressed 
and  well  groomed.  In  fact,  I  was  informed  on  two  occasions 
that  if  a  German  had  good  clothes  and  plenty  of  pleasure,  he 
did  not  mind  so  much  how  he  fared  for  food. 

The  foregoing  are  all  factors  which  make  it  difficult  to  tell 
by  appearances  the  man  Avho  is  out  of  work  or  who  is  in  poor 
circumstances. 

With  reference  to  what  I  have  said  respecting  casual 
acquaintances  made  on  the  streets,  and  the  accepting  of  state- 
ments secured  from  this  source,  I  would  mention  that  state- 
ment regarding  engineers'  wages  made  at  Dusseldorf. 

The  delegate  had  met  an  unemployed  man  outside  the 
Labour  Bureau  there,  from  whom  he  had  O'btained  the  wages  as 
£12  10s.  per  month.  After  dinner  I  met  the  self-same  man, 
and  as  I  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  figures,  I  asked  him 
again.     He  then  told  me  that  the}^  amoamted  to  £10  per  month. 

From  his  readiness  to  buttonhole  everv'  member  of  the  party 
as  they  left  the  hotel  I  put  him  down  as  a  street  tout.  The 
unlikelihood  of  his  statements  being  trustworthy  is  all  the 
greater  when  contrasted  with  those  figures  obtained  at  Elberfeld 
(26s.  to  30s.). 
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In  Essen  a  splendid  opportunity  of  obtaining  reliable  infor- 
mation was  lO'St  through  Mr.  Keble  referring  slightingly  to 
Liberal  and  Socialist  policy  at  home.  Our  guide's  (an  English- 
man, resident  for  four  and  a  half  years  in  Essen)  observations, 
I  believe,  would  be  prejudiced  after  hearing  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Keble.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  to  what 
cause  he  ascribed  German  prosperity,  and  he,  being  an  educated 
man,  should  have  been  able  to  offer  an  intelligent  opinion,  but 
of  course  such  things  were  out  of  the  question  after  Mr.  Keble's 
remarks. 

And  now  as  to  my  impressions  generally. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Relying  on  our  interpreter's  conversancy  with  the  GeiTiaan 
language  and  his  correct  interpretation  of  figures  given  at 
various  places,  and  also  making  due  allowance  for  a  misleading 
lack  of  ocidar  evidence  on  the  streets,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  unemployment  is  much  less  prevalent  in  the  towns 
we  visited  in  Germany  than  it  is  at  home. 

WAGES. 

In  the  skilled  trades  wages  appear  to  be  a  little  less 
per  hour  than  the  wages  paid  in  England,  for  unskilled  workers 
wages  are  about  the  same  or  even  a  little  better  than  ours;  and 
as  far  as  figures  go  relating  to  female  workers  in  the  different 
factt)ries,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  paid  than  the 
same  class  at  home.  Youths  leaving  school  also  appear  to  be 
better  paid,  although  this  does  not  apply  where  they  ai"e 
apprenticed  to'  some  trade  or  other.  The  hours  worked  are 
longer,  but  in  all  comparisons  I  have  taken  the  hourly  wage, 
and  in  the  lowest  case  for  unskilled  labour  which  I  have  figures 
for  this  amounts  to  5d. 

The  foregoing  applies  only,  of  course,  to  the  towns  visited. 
In  the  countiy  districts  passed  through  in  the  train  there  is 
evidence,  in  the  long  hours  worked  and  the  large  number  of 
women  employed  at  veiy  hard  work,  as  well  as  the  peasantry's 
scarcity  of  suitable  implements,  of  a  somewhat  precarious  live- 
lihood. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

My  impression  regarding  this  item  is  that  the  German's 
food  is  no  dearer  than  the  Englishman's,  although  his 
standard  of  living  is  not  equal  to  ours.  His  clothes  are 
cheaper,  but,  in  my  opinion,  house  rents  are  higher.     Two  of 
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the  party,  who  managed  to  get  into  two  different  houses,  have 
told  me  that  they  are  also  smaller.  At  the  same  time  the 
evidence  collected  seems  to  show  that  rents,  food,  and  taxes  are 
all  on  the  increase. 

On  the  whole,  Germany,  if  we  can  go  hy  what  we  saw  in 
the  to'wns  visited,  seems  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition, 
and  my  mind  has  been  disabused  of  many  preconceived  notions 
as  toi  the  conditions  of  her  workers.  Of  abject  poverty  I  saw 
no  sign,  and  although  once  or  twice  I  saw  evidence  of  poorly 
circumstanced  people,  still  it  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
I  can  see  here  any  day  during  a  five  minutes'  walk  from  my 
house  to  the  tram.  Horseflesh  was  also  remarkable  by  its 
absence,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware'  I  did  not  see  it,  except  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  party.  I  admit  I  did  not  look  out  for 
it  specially,  but  at  the  same  time,  keeping  a  sharji  look-out  for 
things  in  general,  had  it  been  such  a  common  article  of  diet  as 
we  were  led  to  believe  at  last  election  it  was,  I  could  not  but 
have  noticed  it.  Black  bread  is  not  the  black  bread  I  had 
pictured  it. 

Longing  for  the  same  evidence  of  prosperity  to  prevail  in 
this  country,  I  would  remark  on  the  State  and  municipal 
provisions  made  for  the  people's  welfare,  such  as  Labour 
Bureaux,  General  Information  Bureaux,  housing,  sick,  and 
unemployment  insurance  schemes,  hospitals,  sanatoria, 
superior  educational  facilities,  and  shelters  for  workless  men, 
all  tending  for  a  betterment  in  the  social  life  of  Germany's 
people.  Then,  again,  by  her  care  for  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  State  concerns  as  the  mines,  forests,  ot  railways, 
an  example  is  shown  to  the  private  employer,  which  may 
explain  the  cause  of  the  splendid  arrangements  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  workers  everywhere  visited.  Facilities 
for  dining,  cooking,  and  bathing,  as  well  as  first-class  ventila- 
tion, are  provided  at  all  the  works  seen,  without  exception. 

Beyond  stating  that  the  remarkable  method,  oi^anisation, 
and  thoroughness  displayed,  as  well  as  the  great  use  made  of 
the  land  by  the  German,  has,  in  my  opinion,  assuredly,  a 
great  ri^al  to  do  with  her  commercial  prosperity,  I  feel  it  would 
be  presamptuous  of  me  to  ascribe  any  cause,  after  only  a  fort- 
night's investigation,  as  to  that  prosperity. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
those  workers'  leaders  (Sassenbach  at  Berlin,  Pinkau  at 
Leipzig,  and  Baumann  at  Frankfurt)  interviewed,  all  expressed 
themselves  as  against  Protection.  The}'  admitted  Germany's 
prosperity,  but  said  it  was  in  spite  of  Protection,  not  due  to  it. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  and  whatever  the  cause,  the  German 
people  seem  to  me  to  be  placed  in  much  happier  circumstances 
than  our  people  at  home. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  the  Tariff  Reform  Leagiie  for  the 
means  afltbrded  me  of  a  splendid  and  very  instructive  trip. 

Charles  jMcGown. 
7.  Skaethorne  Ro'ad, 

Maryhill,   Glasgow. 


Report    by    RICHARD    GLEGMORN. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Arrived  at  Rotterdam,  and  there  entrained  for  Dtisseldorf ; 
breakfasted  while  travelling.  I  was  astonished  with  the  state 
of  the  country-  through  which  we  passed,  it  was  a  treat  to  see 
liow  every  plot  of  ground  that  could  be  used  for  growing  pur- 
poses was  being-  cultivated.  Here  and  there  could  be  seen 
batches  of  men  cutting  down,  uprooting,  or  trimming-  trees,  so 
lliat  they  conld  get  more  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  1 
was  ven'  much  struck  with  the  great  number  of  military-  men 
that  coivld  be  seen  everywhere  you  glanced.  At  any  of  the 
railway  stations  or  at  any  of  the  small  towns  one  is  sure  to 
see  about  one-third  of  the  masses  in  uniform.  We  arrived  at 
Diisseldorf  and  put  up  at  the  Bahnhof  Hotel,  which  is  situate 
right  opposite  the  railway  station.  Here  we  got  dinner  and 
supper.  After  dinner  we  Avent  through  the  town  inquiring  into 
the  prices  of  bread.  You  cannot  very  well  compare  the  prices 
of  the  German  loaf  with  the  British  loaf.  We  have  been  supplied 
with  what  is  commonh^  called  black  bread  at  all  the  hotels,  and 
I,  for  my  part,  would  not  eat  any  other  kind,  but,  as  one  might 
expect,  you  can  g'et  a  blacker  or  coarser  bread,  and  a  fine  bread 
just  as  we  get  at  home.  There  is  a  black  bread  called  pumper- 
nickel, which  you  can  buy  for  3d.  and  Gd.  per  loaf.  There  is  an 
extra  large-sized  loaf  which  can  be  purchased  for  7d.,  and  a 
very  fine  white  bread  which  you  can  buy  for  from  2^d.  to  6d. 
])er  loaf.  Shoemakers'  wages,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  about  24s. 
j)e7'  week,  working  fifty-tliree  hours  in  the  week.  Clothing  and 
footwear  are  very  much  the  same  prices  as  they  are  at  home. 
Butchers'  meat  and  eggs  are  also  very  much  the  same.  I  Avas  very 
inuch  surprised  at  the  condition  of  the  people  here — not  a  bare- 
footed child  did  1  see  on  the  streets,  or  any  in  tattered  clothes, 
iioi'  aiiyliddy  under  the  influence  of  intoxicatiug  liquors.     The 
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place  seems  to  liave  a  complete  absence  of  poverty.  We  were 
very  disappointed  on  learning  tliat  we  would  not  get  through 
the  public  works,  the  employers  saying  that  there  were  too 
many  deputations  coming  for  the  same  purpose. 

ELBERFELD. 

After  arriving  at  Elberfeld  we  drove  round  the  town  and 
visited  one  of  the  colour  works  and  a  woollen  manufacturers. 
Both  works  were  full}'  employed.  There  was  practically 
nothing  more  to  be  seen.  The  town  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  is 
a  model  of  cleanliness.  The  architecture  seems  to  be  of  an 
ancient  type,  but  they  are  bent  on  modernising  it,  for  they  are 
tearing  doAvn  some  of  the  old  wooden  structures,  and  replacing 
them  with  buildings  of  stone  and  lime.  We  visited  the  Labour 
Exchange  here,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  there  had 
been  twelve  persons  applying  for  situations,  while  there-  were 
twenty  applications  for  men  by  employers.  In  the  year  1909 
the  agency  found  employment  for  8,000  applicants.  There  is  no 
preference  given  to  union  men  over  non-union  men — all  get 
their  turn  as  enrolled.  In  the  event  of  a  bad  winter  each  ?arge 
town  is  granted  the  sum  of  £5,000  from  the  State,  with  which 
to  employ  men  at  repairing  the  streets  or  buildings,  and  if  this 
runs  out  they  are  supplied  with  soay),  coal,  and  10  mark  per 
week,  but  their  vote  is  not  valid  for  that  year.  If  a  man 
refuses  a  job  he  gets  no  relief,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  going  to 
another  town  over  twelve  miles  distant,  and  cannot  get  work,  he 
is  given  one  night's  lodging,  and  he  must  do  some  vroik  to  pay 
for  it  before  he  leaves.  The  children  going  to  school  were  all  nice 
and  clean,  and  had  no  amusement  of  any  kind  in  the  streets. 

BARMEN. 

There  M-as  not  much  time  to  report  about  Barmen,  but  we 
saw  another  proof  of  making  good  use  of  ground  by  means  of 
an  overhead  railwav,  which  runs  from  Elberfeld  to  Barmen, 
mostly  over  the  River  Wupper.  It  is  taken  great  advan- 
tage of  by  the  residents  about  the  place.  The  railway  becomes 
the  property  of  the  State  after  it  has  been  working  for  five 
years. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  is  a  beautiful  city.  The  streets  are  kept  in  a  splendid 
condition.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  all  the  streets  are  smooth- 
jjaved,  and  roller  skating  is  frequently  seen.  The  buildings 
are  very  high,  and  are  of  varied  architecture.  I  went 
through  the  Palace.   It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  to  see. 
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Inside  the  building'  are  most  magnificent  paintings  and  presents 
to  the  Throne.  The  reception  hall  is  here  where  the  late  King 
and  the  Queen-Mother  were  received  by  the  Kaiser,  We 
afterwards  visited  the  Museum,  where  we  saw  all  the  different 
coats  of  armour  which  were  used  in  war  many  years  ago. 

ESSEN. 

Essen  is  not  in  such  a  good  sanitary  state  as  the  other  places 
that  we  have  been  in.  Looting  at  the  shop  windows,  all  goods 
seem  to  be  as  cheap  as  they  are  at  home.  Ladies'  garments,  if 
anj'thing,  are  cheaper.  The  shop  windows  are  the  finest  deco- 
rated I  have  seen.  We  could  not  get  through  the  Krupp  Works, 
so  we  had  just  a  walk  round  them. 

LEIPZIG. 

Leipzig  is  a  veiy  ancient-looking  place.  The  streets  are 
not  so  straight  here  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  other  towns 
that  we  have  visited.  We  went  to  Leipzig  Fair.  The  only  thing 
of  i»terest  there  was  the  figure  8  switchback  railway,  which 
Avas  on  an  elaborate  scale.  There  was  a  beer  saloon,  where  there 
was  a  band  and  some  singing.  You  could  get  anything  to  eat 
or  drink  here.  When  the  proprietors  of  the  saloon  got  to  know 
that  we  were  British  people,  the  baud  struck  up  our  National 
Anthem,  "  God  Save  the  King,"  which  we  recognised  by  stand- 
ing. There  was  a  very-  large  crowd  of  people  in  the  saloon,  and 
all  were  very  fashionably  dressed.  We  had  not  much  time  to 
do  anything  here.  We  did  not  arrive  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  a  seven  hours'  journev  in  the  train,  and  we  got 
breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  to  go  on  to  Nuremberg. 

DRESDEN. 

Dresden  seems  to  be  of  an  ancient  type.  The  buildings  are 
all  very  old  looking.  The  people  resemble  our  own  people 
very  much  and  are  veiy  plain  living.  There  is  a  great 
museum  and  picture  galler^^  but  there  is  not  so  much  of  the 
military  appearance  about  the  place.  The  shops  are  not  so  large 
here  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  other  towns. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  visited  a  large  engineering  works  here,  whei^  there 
are  about  2,000  men  on  one  floor,  all  working  at  machines. 
Tliey  had  splendid  sanitary  arrangements,  having  bath  and 
lavatory  accommodation,  also  a  locker  to  put  their  clothes  in. 
The    system    of    time-keeping    is    perfect.      The    works    ar*) 
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equipped  with,  time  recorder  clocks.  Eocli  man  has  a  card  with 
his  number  stamped  on  it,  and  when  he  puts  it  in  the  slot  it 
stamps  his  number  and  records  his  time.  The  time  of  one 
hundred  men  could  be  recorded  within  two-and-a  half  minutes. 
They  work  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  their  wages  averaged 
from  30s.  to  40s.  per  week.  Boys'  wages  are :  First  year,  |d. 
per  hour;  second  year,  Id.  per  hour;  third  year,  l|^d.  per  hour; 
and  fourth  year,  2d.  per  hour.  After  their  fourth  year  they  are 
out  of  their  apprenticeship.  A  house  of  three  rooms  and 
kitchen,  with  bathroom,  w.c,  and  a  little  plot  of  ground,  can 
be  had  for  18s.  per  month. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  visited  the  Labour  Colony,  which  is  run  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  has  a  committee  on  which  are  represented  em- 
ployers, members  of  the  town  council,  and  nearly  every  trade 
union.  One  cannot  get  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
unemployed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  unskilled  labourers 
apply  so  often.  Sixpence  per  hour  is  paid  for  un- 
skilled labour,  and  they  work  sixty  hours  per  week. 
This  colony  has  been  existing  for  thirteen  years,  and  last  year 
they  found  employment  for  200,702  persons.  Skilled  labourers 
get  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  hour,  but  are  usually  paid  according  to 
their  abilities.  Eating  of  horseflesh  by  the  people  is  unknown. 
It  is  absolute  nonsense.  There  is  only  one  horseflesh  shop,  and 
the  flesh  is  used  for  feeding  dogs.  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns.  It  has  a  very  old  fort,  with  walls  of  immense 
thickness,  and  the  buildings  near  by  are  of  an  ancient  type, 
some  of  them  having  very  high  roofs,  with  slopes  that  can  take 
in  four  storeys.  There  are  some  very  old  Lutheran  churches  and 
a  museum.  The  streets  are  all  kept  clean  and  tidy,  but  are  not 
very  straight.  The  people  are  not  such  a  fast-living  people  as  in 
some  of  the  other  towns,  and  there  are  not  so  many  drinking 
saloons.  The  children  are  all  very  clean  and  respectable,  and  the 
place  is  absolutely  free  from  slums.  There  is  a  population  df 
300,000. 

STUTTGART. 

Stuttgart  is  a  very  large  city,  and  is  composed  of  some  very 
large  buildings  on  an  elaborate  scale,  greatly  ornamented.  It 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  hills  near  the  town,  which  were  all 
cultivated.  Not  a  square  yard  could  be  seen  but  what  :s 
under  cultivation,  and  in  a  systematic  Avay. 

FRANKFURT. 

All  the  way  from  Stuttgart  to  Frankfurt  was  beautiful 
scenery.    All  around  was  nothing  but  cultivated  land,  and  up 
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tlie  slopes  could  be  seen  great  vineyards.  Along-  by  tbe  Ebine 
Avere  some  wonderful  sights,  whicb  would  bave  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  A  great  fort  is  situate  between  Stuttgart  and  Frank- 
furt, which  is  of  overwhelming  streng"th,  and  looks  almost 
invincible. 

RlCHAKD    GlEGIIOEX. 

121,  Anficld  Street, 

Glasgow. 


Report    by   JAMES    CANNING. 

First  let  me  state  that  on  this  tour  were  men  of  every  shade 
of  political  belief;  but,  as  working  men  we  agreed  on  several 
points  :  We  were  leaving  London  to  find  out  if  the  statements 
made  at  the  last  General  Election  that  the  working  men  of  Ger- 
many lived  on  black  bread  and  horseflesh,  and  other  foodstuffs 
which  made  Britons  shudder,  were  true.  We  wanted  to  see  the 
German  working  man  at  home ;  how  he  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren lived;  how  they  spent  their  time,  and  what  education  the 
children  receive<l. 

The  workers  .of  Germany  do  not  feed  on  horseflesh  or  black 
bread,  and  for  anyone  to  say  so  is  to  slander  and  do  an  injustice 
to  the  working  people  of  Germany.  In  Germany  dogs  do  a  very 
large  share  of  work.  In  small  carts,  they  pull  heavy  loads 
through  the  streets,  and  dogs  in  Germany  need  to  be  fed.  The 
horse-meat  goes  to  them.  Of  course,  there  are  people  who  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  horseflesh,  and  they  buy  it;  not  that  they 
are  forced  to  do  so  through  poverty.  Once  for  all,  let  me  again 
declare  that  anyone  who  says  the  German  is  compelled  to  live 
on  horseflesh  is  uttering  a  falsehood.  Horseflesh  is  sold  in  one 
or  two  horseflesh  shops,  which  are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other 
kind  of  flesh  meat,  and  above  the  door  is  shown  a  horse's  head 
as  a  sign,  and  the  penalty  for  selling  horseflesh  for  human  food 
without  letting  the  customer  know  he  is  buying  such,  or  trying 
to  deceive  him  in  any  way,  means  two  years'  imprisonment.  On 
my  return  from  Germany  I  was  driving  down  Cable  Street,  in 
the  East-End  of  London,  and  what  did  I  see — shops  Avith  bills 
displayed  in  the  windows  :  "  Horseflesh  Sold  Here." 

The  so-called  "  black  bread  "  is  on  a  par  with  the  '*  horse- 
flesh "  bogey.  This  bread  is  dearer  than  the  ordinaiy  white 
bread.  It  tastes  at  flrst  a  little  sour,  but  one  soon  gets  to  like  it. 
It  is  good  and  wholesome. 
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Every  where  we.  found  the  land  well  under  cultivation.  We 
saw  no  idle  men  hanging  round  street-corners,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  dispute  was  on  in  the  building  trade.  We  were  told  that 
everyone  here  has  to  be  at  some  employment.  House  rents  were 
cheaper  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  workers  had  better  conditions. 
Hours  of  labour  may  be  a  little  longer,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
German  workers  seemed  to  be  well  off. 

At  Krupp's  gun  works  in  Essen  we  found  that  about 
■jO,000  workers  are  employed,  and  in  their  other  places 
about  35,000  men. .  The  workers  in  Essen  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  For  such  a  large  works  there  was  very  little 
smoke,  and  the  -streets  were  well  laid  out.  House  rents  were 
for  the  workers  employed  at  Krupp's  29  marks  (about  29  shil- 
lings) a  month  for  five  apartments  and  there  were  no  further 
taxes  to  pay.  There  were  grand  drying  greens  and  iirst-class 
washing-houses.  Of  course,  I  visited  the  workmen's  houses, 
and  the  wives  and  children  were  very  happy  and  contented. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  works,  but  work  was  very 
brisk,  and  we  found  that  for  4Yd.  the  men  could  get  a  first-class 
dinner  in  grand  dining  rooms  in  the  works.  Here  are  some  of 
the  wages  paid  :  Smiths,  carpenters  and  fitters,  6s.  per  day  of  10 
hours ;  turners  and  skilled  machinemen,  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  un- 
skilled labour.  4s,  6d.  per  day.  Sixty  hours  per  week  is  the 
time  worked.  When  ill  the  workmen  get  from  3s.  per  day  sick 
pay.  and  after  twenty  years'  service  pensions  are  granted  from 
()0s.  to  120s.  per  month. 

All  through  my  travels  I  did  not  see  a  barefooted  boy  or 
girl,  cr  a  man  or  woman  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 
Beer  is  the  chief  beverage  of  the  people.  Cafes  are  numerous. 
Yet,  as  a  strict  abstainer,  though  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out  and 
mixed  freely  among  the  people,  I  never  found  one  intoxicated. 

In  Berlin  I  visited  a  very  poor  quarter,  Oppelner  Strasse, 
and  we  found  rents  for  a  house  of  ,three  apartments  were  from 
25s.  to  30s.  a  month,  inclusive  of  all  taxes.  Food  and  clothing 
were  much  the  same  as  here,  as  regards  cost.  In  some  things 
they  wore  cheaper,  and  on  the  whole  I  found  the  working  man 
and  family  better  off.  They  do  not  work  so  hard,  they  find  time 
to  take  life  easily ;  worry  and  care  is  not  shown  in  their  faces, 
and  work  is  brisk.  Hence  they  are  not  the  downtrodden  people 
I  heard  of  before  I  went.  In  the  district  of  Rixdorf ,  where  the 
poor  of  Berlin  live,  rents  are  29s.  a  month  (no  further  taxes)  for 
a  house  of  from  three  to  five  apartments.  I  visited  a  worker's 
restaurant  and  had  my  dinner  in  the  East-End  of  Berlin.  Every- 
thing was  clean,  neat,  and  tidv,  and  the  food  excellent.     We 
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had  a  first-class  dinner  for  sixpence,  and  in  all  I  saw  I  found 
nothing  to  complain  of.  We  were  well-served  and  had  a  good 
meal. 

A  visit  was  ])aid  to  a  Piotestant  elementary  school  jnst  out- 
side Berlin.  AJl  schools  are  numbered  in  Germany.  This  one 
was  No.  177,  and  there  are  700  boys.  The  girls'  school,  No.  191, 
has  a  like  number  of  piipils.  We  found  a  grand  gymnasium  and 
tirst-class  playgrounds.  The  children  looked  the  picture  of 
health,  cheery  and  bright.  School  hours  are  from  eight  to  one, 
and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Infants  only  at-tend  twenty  hours 
per  v(eek.  In  the  higher  standards  they  ])ut  in  thirty  hours,  and 
four  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  The 
Protestant  children  receive  their  instruction  from  the  teachers, 
and  the  priest  and  teacher  attend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
tlren.  Jewish  children  are  provided  with  their  religious  teach- 
ing, and  books  and  education  are  free  to  all.  There  is  no  creed 
line.  In  veiy  hot  weather  the  schools  are  closed  at  once.  The 
classes  are  limited  to  thirty  and  fortv  scholars.  It  is  compul- 
sory for  girls  to  learn  knitting,  sewing,  mending,  needlework 
and  cooking.  All  children  must  live  no  farther  away  from 
school  than  five  minutes'  residence,  and  about  £3,500  is  set  aside 
yearly  for  feeding  children  in  Berlin.  In  this  school  onlj^  thirty 
children  were  gett'ng  free  meals  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred scholars.  Of  course,  if  the  parents  are  found  to  be  neglect- 
ing their  children  the  child  is  not  allowed  to  suiter,  for  food  is 
provided.  But  the  law  takes  care  that  the  parents  pay  the 
piper,  and  not  the  taxpayer.  Teachers  take  note  of  all  feeble- 
minded children,  and,  if  the  numbers  warrant  it,  special  schools 
are  provided.  There  is  medical  inspection  in  all  schools  and 
nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling  is  spent  on  education  in  Berlin 
alone.  Schools  are  closed  for  holidays  for  about  seventy  days 
in  the  year  ten  days  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  summer  five 
weeks,  Whitsuntide  five  days,  and  other  special  saint  days. 
The  German  schoolmaster  is  equal  in  rank  to  the  army  officer, 
and  no  parent  dare  g-o  to  a  school  to  insult  the  master;  a  term  of 
imprisonment  would  be  his  reward.  Teachers  start  at  1,660 
liUirk  and  rise  to  4,850  mark;  Head  masters  from  5,000  mark 
to  0,550  mark. 

In  Berlin,  at  night,  a  visit  Avas  paid  to  a  house  of  shelter 
for  men,  and  one  of  our  party  slept  there.  About  160  men 
were  in  the  house.  At  Chemnitz  we  visited  the  Eeinecker 
Tool  Works,  and  we  put  the  query,  "  Are  there  men  idle  here?" 
■'  No ;  any  man  who  wants  work  can  get  plenty  of  employment." 
Wages  were  from  30  to  35  shillings  up  to  two  pounds  per  week. 
Men  Avork  10  hours  per  day,  and  boys  nine  hours  for  the  first 
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four  years.  Tlie  men  can  wash  twice  a  day;  baths  are  provided. 
In  1895  this  firm  had  only  200  hands,  'now  they  have  2,000 
workers,  and  they  are  still  goinjy  on  with  large  extensions. 
Turners  are  paid  from  4s.  (U\.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day,  and  the  machines 
are  cleaned  twice  a  week  by  the  men  during  working  hours.  The 
men  are  encouraged  by  the  firm  not  to  drink  beer,  and  coffee  is 
supplied  instead.  No  beer  is  allowed  to  be  consumed  in  the 
works.  The  men  who  live  far  from  the  works  can  have  their 
meals  in  a  large  hall  with  heaters,  and  ever\^  man  has  a  locker 
for  his  own  use.  Eailway  travelling  is  A-ery  cheap,  about  a 
farthing  for  two  miles  for  the  workmen's  trains,  and  the  trains 
run  morning,  breakfast,  noon  and  night.  Then,  travelling  as 
an  ordinary  passeger  is  about  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  fourth  class, 
equal  to  our  third  class.  In  Chemnitz  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  net 
factoiy,  where  material  was  being  made  to  make  buckram  and 
material  for  ladies'  blouses.  The  average  wage  for  men  here  is 
•30s.,  and  girls  13s.  to  15s.,  and  they  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  the  men  alternately  on  the  night  shift.  In  Germany  no 
woman  is  allowed  by  lav  to  be  kept  at  work  longer  than  58  hours 
per  week.  We  also  visited  a  ladies'  hosiery  factory,  and  the 
workers  were  busy,  clean  and  tidy.  n 

At  Nuremberg  we  visited  a  Labour  Exchange  and  we  were 
told  that  skilled  labour  can  always  find  plenty  of  work,  and  this 
exchange  is  owned  by  the  town.  The  printing  trades  and  the 
other  skilled  trades*  having  their  own  exchanges,  we  did  not 
get  any  information  regarding  skilled  trades.  On  the  board  of 
management  of  this  exchange  are  employers,  employes,  and 
members  of  the  corporation.  Unskilled  labour  is  paid  at  six- 
pence per  hour  for  six  days  of  ten  hours  per  week.  Of  course, 
owing  to  the  building  trades'  dispute,  there  were  more  idle 
labourers  than  would  have  been  the  case.  Skilled  labour  is  paid 
from  ninepence  to  tenpence  per  hour,  the  men  being  paid  accord- 
ino-  to  merit.  The  loAvest  wages  paid  to  labourers  in  the  building 
trades  is  5|-d.  per  hour.  The  manager  of  this  exchange  laughed 
at  us  when  we  asked  about  horseflesh  being  the  food  of  the 
people.  He  said  only  one  shop  in  town  sold  it,  but  it  was  down- 
right nonsense  to  say  the  working  men  ate  horseflesh.  He  also 
informed  us  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  had  paid  a  visit 
to  this  exchange  last  September.  The  houses  are  of  the  flat 
system  and  the  rents  are  £10  per  year  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  workers  take  the  whole  flat  at  £30  per 
year  and  let  part  of  it  to  lodgers. 

At  Stuttgart  we  visited  the  market  square  and  saw  provisions 
and  food  being  sold,  and  they  were  just  as  cheap  as  in  Scotland. 
Bents  are  from  £T0  to  £12  per  year  for  a  house  of  two  to 
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three  apartmeiitp,  with  no  additional  taxes.  We  visited  a 
Labour  Excbano-e  in  tliis  town,  and  it  is  divided  into  sections 
for  the  various  g'rades  of  employment.  The  wood  and  metal- 
workers have  about  forty  to  fifty  men  applying  weekly; 
unskilled  labour  could  always  find  plenty  of  work.  The  men 
who  try  to  do  without  work  are  taken  to  the  police  office,  and 
there  tli.ey  have  to  work. 

The  other  toAvns  I  visited  were  only  a  repetition  of  the  for- 
mer ones  I  have  mentioned.  My  honest  opinion  of  Germany  is 
that  we  do  not  i-ealise  the  strong  rival  we  have  so  near  our 
shores.  To  misrepresent  our  rivals  is  shortsighted  policy,  when 
we  see  them  making  great  strides  forward  at  every  turn.  Ger- 
many is  paying  great  attention  to  the  children,  as  they  know 
that  from  them  •'The  Fatherland"  will  draw  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow.  Success  and  prosperity  is  stamped  every- 
where in  Germany.  But  we  need  not  lose  heart.  What  Britons 
have  done  in  days  past  they  can,  with  determination,  do  again. 
We  can  afford  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  neighbours  book,  and 
set  our  house  in  order.  I  have  faith  in  my  countrymen.  They 
may  be  slow  to  waken  up,  but  we  have  the  brains,  and  if  once 
ilrfey  thorough h'-  understand  the  truth,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
results. 

The  statement  which  appeared  in  the  papers  saying  that  we 
were  only  being  taken  wherever  our  guides  liked  to  lead  us  is 
false,  and  the  letter  signed  by  us  nails  that  falsehood  to  the 
counter. 

James  Canning, 
Truckman, 
Corporation  Tramwavs,  Glasgow. 
21,  Mclntyre  Street, 

Anderston, 

Glasgow. 


Report    by    CHARLES    GILLSES. 

I,  along  with  00  other  working  men,  visited  in  all  12  towns 
ill  Germany. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Dusseldovf,  a  town  of  about  260,000 
inhabitants. 
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Clotliiup: :  — 

o 

M. 

Pf. 

Men's  caps           -         .         - 

1 

25 

Boys'     ,,.              - 

- 

25 

Boys'  first  suits  - 

From  2 

50  upwards 

Print  dress  sliirts,  men's    - 

1 

80 

Gout's  collars 

- 

45 

Rents  of  houses  :  — Two  rooms  and  kitchen  from  £10  to 
£12  10s.  per  year,  according  to  size  and  accommodation.  Th(> 
above  rents  include  rates  and  taxes. 

Wages  of  workmen,  English  money:  — 

Engineers         -         -         -         -         £12  10  per  month. 
Stojie  workers  -         -         -  £1  10  per  week. 

Carters  .         .         _         _  £]_     5     ^^       ^, 

Labourers         -         -         -         -  £18,,        ,, 

Hours  of  work  in  this  town  are  0^  hours  per  day.  We  found 
the  workmen  here  well  housed,  well  fed  and  well  clothed; 
childreji  clean,  healthy  and  well  clothed;  no  barefooted  children 
to  be  seen.  Summing  up,  this  town  is  well  oif  compared  to  our 
city  of  Glasgow;  no  sign  of  the  poverty  and  idleness  that  is  so 
prevalent  in  Glasgow. 

ELBERFELD. 

The  next  place  visited  Avas  Elberfeld.  This  is  a  fine  town 
of  about  170,000  inhabitants.  We  found  trade  to  be  very  good; 
Ave  were  told  no  man  need  be  out  of  work  who  was  Avilling  to 
work. 

We  had  a  look  round  the  town  and  at  the  houses  in  the  poor 
quarters.  In  speaking  about  poor  quarters  of  the  towns  in 
Germany — in  fact  tlicrc  arc  no  poor  'p^^'^i'^  such  as  we  have  in 
Glasgow  or  London — I  saw  more  poverty  in  London  during  a 
half  hour's  walk  than  I  saw  during  all  my  journey  in  Germany. 

AVe  visited  the  market-place  and  found  the  price  of  vege- 
tables much  the  same  as  at  home;  the  price  of  eggs  was  a  bit 
less  than  in  Glasgow. 

One  of  the  workmen  along  with  us  was  an  expert  in  the 
clothing  trade,  and  he  found  on  examining  a  ready-made  suit 
of  clothes  that  they  were  as  good  a  quality  as  we  get  at  home 
and  as  cheap. 

Clothing :  ready-made  men's  suits  from  21  mark  upwards. 
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Black  bread  just  the  same  price  as  at  Dusseldorf.  White 
bread  :  we  bought  a  large  loaf,  weighing  1  should  think  about 
4  lb.,  for  35  pfennig  (4d.). 

Butter,  1  mark  20  pfennig  (  =  ls.  2ld.). 

Alumiuium  ware,  largo  pan,  1  mark  20  pfennig. 

Household  material  about  the  same  price  as  at  home. 

BARMEN. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Barmen,  156,000  inhabitants. 

We  had  a  look  round  at  the  shops  in  this  place  and  found 
that  clothing,  boots  and  food  were  very  cheap.  Houses  of 
workmen  were  well-built,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  new  houses 
being  put  up ;  one  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  all  over  the  towns 
we  visited,  vras  in  the  number  of  new  houses  and  new  work- 
shops in  course  of  erection  and  the  enlarging  of  works,  and  also 
of  railway  stations. 

ESSEN. 

We  had  a  very  busy  time  at  this  place.  We  visited  the 
Krupp's  workers'  dwellings. 

Houses  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen,  29  mark  per  month. 
They  have  every  accommodation^  back  greens,  fine  washhouses, 
plots  in  front  of  the  houses,  trees  growing  all  round  about  the 
houses. 

I,  along  with  on©  of  the  deputation,  went  into  the  closes  and 
up  the  stairs,  and  I  found  them  clean  and  well  kept;  electric 
bells  on  most  of  the  doors. 

Houses  in  the  town  of  Essen  are,  for  five  rooms,  about 
29  mark  per  month  on  an  average. 

Wages  of  workmen  at  Krupp's:  — 

Carpenters  _  -  -  _  _ 
Smiths  _         -         -         _         - 

Mechanics  -  -  -  _  - 
Labourers  -  -  -  _  - 
Workers'  sick  benefit  during  illness 

All  workmen  get  pensions  after  20  years'  service,  which 
range  from  60  to  120  mark  per  month. 

Krupp's  workers  get  a  good  dinner  inside  the  works  for 
35  pfennig  (=  4d.). 


M. 

Pf. 

6 

0  per  day 

6 

0    „      „ 

7 

80    „      „ 

4 

60    „      „ 

3 

0    „      „ 
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After  40  years'  service  with  Krupp's  workmen  can  retire 
and  they  get  a  free  house,  coal  and  light. 

We  visited  the  colony  for  retired  workers ;  the  houses  are 
built  after  the  villa  style,  beautiful  houses  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, everything  to  make  the  closing  years  of  the  workers 
cheerful  and  happy. 

Summing*  up  my  personal  observations  regarding  this  place, 
I  found  houses  clean  and  comfortable,  clothing,  boots  and  food 
all  very  reasonable  and  easy  to  compare  with  our  living  at 
home. 

BERLIN. 

We  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  here  and  found  that  there 
were  from  300  to  400  applying  daily  for  work.  The  amount  on 
the  books  before  the  strikf  was  2,500,  of  course  this  was  over 
the  whole  citv.  Jjabour  Exchanges  here  in  Berlin  are  under 
Mun  icipa  1  management . 

Wages  of  Workmen: — Unskilled  labour  in  Berlin,  average 
wage  24s.  per  week  of  10  hours  per  day. 

We  visited  the  workmen's  part  of  the  city,  Rixdorf  and 
were  amazed  at  the  fine  liouses  and  clean  streets,  rows  of  nevv' 
workmen's  houses  being  built  all  on  the  verandah  stvle  with 
lovely  back  greens.  We  in  Glasgow  onl}-  see  back  greens  when 
Ave  go  into  the  country.  In  Rixdorf  workmen's  houses  can 
compare  easily  with  our  middle-class  houses  in  Glasgow. 

We  had  dinner  at  a  restaurant  for  workmen  :  One  plate 
of  soup,  meat  and  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  one  glass  of.  beer, 
60  pfennig  (about  T|d.).  This  was  on  the  Sabbatli  day,  which 
may  account  for  it  being  a  little  m.ore  in  price.  We  had  about 
six  hours  in  llixdorf,  every  opportunity  to  see  the  workmen, 
and  we  found  that  they  were  a  fine  body  of  men,  clean,  and 
well  dressed,  and  every  appearance  of  comfort  about  the 
place.  I  specially  took  note  of  the  children,  they  were 
clean  and  very  well  clad,  no  barefooted  children  here;  we 
saw  hundreds  of  children  playing  on  the  streets,  and  there 
was  not  one  who  had  bad  legs  such  as  we  often  see  in  our 
streets  in  Glasgow. 

Rents  of  workmen's  houses  in  E-ixdorf,  three  rooms  from 
=£12  to  £15  annually,  English  money. 

Notes  on  our  visit  to  A.  Borsigr,  Berlin -Tegrei  Works,  Germany. 

We  visited  this  works  on  the  outskirts  of  Berlin.  We  found 
the  men  working  under  fine  conditions  as  regards  comfort  and 
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cleanliness.     Baths,  ^vasl^stands  and  lockers  for  the  workmen, 
where  they  can  have  i;i  bath  free  at  any  time  after  working  hours. 

LEIPZIG. 

Here  we  had  a  look  ronnd  the  shops.  The  price  of  food- 
.Stuft's  compares  easily  with  our  home  prices,  clothing  and  hoots 
especially, 

I  may  say  that  my  own  personal  opinion  of  living  in  Ger- 
many is  that  one  can  live  cheaper  there  than  at  home.  I  asked 
a  German  Avaiter  would  he  not  prefer  living  in  London  (he  had 
heen  there  for  12  months)  to  Germany.  ''No,"  he  said,  "I  can 
make  money  go  further  here  than  in  London." 

I  visited  some  vegetable  shops  and  bought  some  fruit,  the 
])rice  I  paid  was  a  little  less  than  at  home. 

I  also  went  into  a  workmen's  dwelling  and  saw  women  wash- 
ing in  the  Avashhouse,  and  they  were  veiy  courteous  and  kind 
Avhen  I  spoke  to  them;  everything  was  clean  and  tidy,  and  they 
looked  veiy  well  off  for  Avorkmen's  wives. 

Labourers'  Avages  at  this  town  are  about  24s.  per  Aveek. 

DRESDEN. 

We  had  not  much  time  here,  but  looking  through  the  shops 
in  the  town  Avere  found  that  the  clothing,  boots,  and  food 
Avas  just  about  the  same  as  at  Leipzig.  JeAA'elleiy  and  glassware 
are  very  cheap  here.  The  workmen  Ave  met  were  clean  and 
respectable,  and  the  children  were  well  dressed  and  very  clean 
and  tidy. 

CHEMNITZ. 

At  this  toAvn  we  visited  the  Avorkshop  of  Eeinecker.  The 
AAorkmen  seemed  to  have  a  fine  job  here,  everything  about  the 
AA'orks  clean  and  tidy.  Machinery  of  the  most  modern  descrip- 
tion. Baths  are  provided,  Avith  hot  and  cold  water.  Coifee  is 
pr(jvided  free  at  any  lime  in  the  AA^orks  for  the  men.  All  time- 
work.  In  189t>  there  AA^ere  200  men  employed  liere;  in  1910 
there  are  2,000  employed.  Thei^a.  is  a  dining-room  in  the  works. 
Fifty  bathrooms. 

Rents  of  Avorkmen's  houses  £12  10s.  for  two  rooms  and 
kitchen. 

Labour  Exchange  report :  — 

/\ny  man  can  get  work  here  Avho  is  Avilliug  to  Avork.  Skilled 
A\(jrkmen  get  from  35s.  to  40s.  per  AA-eek,  10  hours  per  day. 
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We  visited  tlie  Nottiiigliani  Hosiery  Manufactory  :  — 

Unskilled  workers — men  -         -         -         22s.  per  week. 
Average  wage  of  women  -         -         -         14s.     ,,       ,, 

Export  trade  in  hosiery  :  — 

26  per  cent,  goes  to  Great  Britain. 
35     ,,     ,,         ,,    ,,  America. 
4     ,,     ,,  ,,    ,,  Colonies,. 

NUREMBERG> 

We  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  here.  We  found  that 
work  was  very  brisk.  No  men  need  be  out  of  work.  Skilled  men 
much  sought  after.  We  were  at  the  bureau  when  skilled  work- 
men should  have  been  applying  for  work,  if  idle,  but  there  were 
no  skilled  men  there,  showing  that  work  was  plentiful.  There 
were  a  few  labourers  and  waiters  looking  for  work. 

Both  labourers  and  waiters  were  all  clean  and  well  dressed. 

Wages  of  workmen  :  — 

Labourers,  6d.  per  hour.     Average  hours  per  dav,  10. 

Bricklayers'  labourers,  S^d.  per  hour. 

Skilled  workmen  are  paid  according  to  ability. 

16,360  persons  were  found  work  last  year. 

I  spoke  to  a  waiter  here  who  had  worked  in  London,  and 
he  said  he  would  rather  Tie  here  than  in  London  as  he  could  live 
cheaper. 

My  personal  opinion  of  this  place  is  that  workmen  are  very 
well  of£  as  compared  to  us  at  home,  houses  are  comfortable,  and 
food  and  clothing  are  much  about  the  same  as  at  home. 

STUTTGART. 

We  next  visited  Stuttgart.  At  the  market  place  we  got  to 
know  the  prices  of  many  articles  of  food  and  found  them  much 
the  same  as  at  home:  Apples,  2|d.  per  lb.;  vegetables,  cauli- 
flower, larger  size,  5M. ;  fish,  cod,  5  lb,  for  7d. 

llents  of  houses,  three  rooms  £12  10s.  to  £15. 

Employment: — No  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  or  carpenters 
out  of  Avork  ;  masters  provide  tools  for  joiners  and  carpenters. 
Cabinet-makers,  7^d.  per  hour,  nine  hours  per  day.  Overtime 
paid,  time  and  quarter.  Unskilled  work  is  in  demand  here. 
Charwomen  get  2s.  per  day  and  their  food. 

White  loaf  bought  here,  weight  3  lb.,  cost  3d. 
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FRANKFURT. 

We  next  visited  Frankfurt.  We  had  a  look  round  the  town 
and  found  that  all  round  were  signs  of  prosperity.  Beautifully 
kept  streets ;  in  many  of  the  open  spaces  there  are  sand  hills 
for  the  children  to  play  on. 

Wages  of  workmen: — Engineers,  5  to  6  mark  per  day,  10 
hours  per  day,  time  and  quarter  for  overtime. 

Rents  here  for  three  rooms  (workmen's  houses),  £13  to  £15 
per  annum;  this  includes  all  rates  and  taxes. 

Fourth  class  travelling  in  Germany,  ^d.  per  mile.  Work- 
men's trains  are  jd.  for  two  miles  ;  these  trains  run  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night.  Condition  of  work  here  is 
50  i^er  cent,  better  than  what  it  was  last  year.  Engineers  here 
are  provided  with  baths  and  washhand  basins,  also  lockers  for 
their  clothes. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Patents  Act  a  firm  of  leather 
machine  makers  here  had  to  open  a  factory  in  Leicester,  Turner 
and  Co.  is  the  name  of  the  firm. 

On  the  railway  here  platelayers  get  3  to  4  mark  per  day. 
Tramway  drivers  get  4  mark  per  day  of  10  hours.  Conductors, 
3  mark  per  day. 

At  the  rest  of  places  visited  we  had  pot  much  time  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  work.  In  concluding  this  report  I  may 
say  that  in  all  the  towns  visited  I  found  the  workmen  well  clad, 
and  physically  better  than  the  average  workmen  here  in  Glas- 
gow. The  conditions  of  living  compare  favourably  with  our 
Glasgow  conditions,  and  are  in  most  cases  better.  As  regards 
the  housing  of  workmen,  they  are  as  well  off  as  in  Glasgow, 
both  as  to  accommodation  and  rent.  Regarding  children,  I 
took  special  note  of  them,  and  in  no  town  we  visited  did  I  see 
a  child  with  bad  or  bowed  legs  :  this  is  a  condition  very  common 
in  Glasgow  among  children.  Another  point  I  wish  to  refer  to 
is  regarding  dishes  used  in  hotels  and  in  restaurants.  I  looked 
at  and  examined  many  of  them  and  found  that  they  were  all 
manufactured  in  Germany. 

Charles  Gillies. 

40,  Kelviudale  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Report    by    JOHN    ROBERTSON. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin,  being  tlie  capital,  makes  it  worthy  of  special  notice, 
althougli  I  may  say  the  other  towns  included  in  our  visits  will 
compare  pretty  well  in  general.  In  the  capital  my  first  impres- 
sion was  the  general  view  of  the  streets:  wide,  exceptionally 
clean,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  traffic  moved  along  the 
smooth,  paved  streets. 

RIXDORF. 

We  were  informed  that  Eixdorf  was  the  typical  working- 
class  district  of  Berlin,  and  accordingly  spent  some  time  here  in 
our  investigations  into  their  general  conditions,  visiting  schools, 
restaurants  and  the  labour  exchanges.  The  school  children  were 
in  general  of  splendid  physique,  robust  health,  comfortably 
clad,  and  in  every  appearance  seemed  to  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  while  one  thing  I  must  specially  emphasise  is  the  fact  that 
here,  or  in  any  of  the  towns  brought  under  our  notice,  I  did  not 
once  see  a  barefooted  child  or  any  apparent  signs  of  neglect. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

The  rumours  concerning  the  black  bread,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  seems  to  me  nothing  but  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion of  untruths,  and  how  these  mimours  could  be  voiced  with 
any  degree  of  success  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Having  ate 
this  bread,  I  can  conscientiously  declare  it  quite  equal  to  our 
white  loaf,  not  to  mention  being  cheaper.  In  the  course  of  a 
visit  to  a  working-class  restaurant  we  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
quiring as  to  the  price  of  "  black  bread  "  as  sold  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  were  informed  that  3d.  was  charged  for  a  loaf,  weigh- 
ing (according  to  our  Scale  of  weights)  3  pounds  6  ounces. 
Having  partaken  of  this  particular  loaf,  along  with  a  few  of 
the  other  delegates,  we  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  bread. 

HORSE    FLESH. 

Regarding  the  horseflesh  being  used  for  human  consumption 
our  inquiries  revealed  the  fact  the  only  "  horseflesh  establish- 
ment "  is  situated  in  the  "  aristocratic  district  "  of  Berlin,  and 
is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  poorer  classes,  from  the  choice 
of  being  cheaper. 
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HOUSE    RENTS. 

House  reuts  in  tliis  working-class  district  may  be  said  to 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  rents  of  Scottish  centres. 
A  house  of  three  apartments  costing  something  from  250  to  300 
mark  (equal  to  about  £12  10s.  to  £15).  "With  it  must  be  noted 
all  rates  and  taxes  inclusive  in  rental.  Houses  in  the  suburbs 
may  cost  from  £2  to  £3  more. 

LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  are  managed  municipally  and  get 
everv  support  from  the  Grovernment ;  telephonic  communica- 
tions, etc.  Both  employer  and  employe  seem  to  take  every 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  Our  inquiries  as  to  the 
register  of  the  unemployed  list  showed  that  a  man  may  register 
his  name  on  this  list  in  all  the  different  exchanges,  at  ihe  same 
time  he  may  also  register  in  any  of  the  exchanges  in  other  con- 
venient towns.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  unemployed. 

CLOTHING,  HOURS,  WAGES. 

In  general,  clothing  may  be  said  to  compare  favourably  in 
price  and  material  with  that  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  German  working  man  certainly  works  longer  houi^s, 
while,  also,  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  quite  so  high ;  at  the  same 
time  his  work  is  certainly  not  so  energetic,  and  he  has  no  appear- 
ance of  being  bustled. 

FOOD. 

Eood  I  sliould  say  is  a  little  cheaper,  and  their  system  of 
liome  markets  certainly  enable  the  poorer  classes  (or  those  who 
care  to  take  advantage)  to  buy  it  at  cheaper  rates. 

GENERAL    APPEARANCE-COMPARISON. 

The  working  man  in  general  is  certainly  smarter  and  clean 
in  appearance.  This  I  attribute  to  his  military  training. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  be  a  comfortable,  well-satisfied 
person,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  average  Scottish  working  man. 

John  Robertson. 
16,  Commerce  Street, 

Glasgow,  S.S. 

2nd  May,  1910. 
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Report   by  WILLIAM   J.   FLEMrNG. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Labour  Exchange  :  Average  applications  20  per  day.  Stone- 
workers,  94  hours  per  day,  30s.  per  week ;  carters,  25s.  per  week 
upwards;  locksmiths,  28s.  upwards;  unskilled  labourers,  about 
4s.  per  day,  G  days  per  week  of  60  hours. 

I'here  is  an  entire  absence  of  anv  men  or  boys  hanging  about 
the  streets. 

Food  appears  to  be  about  the  same  price  as  at  home ;  clothing 
and  boots  a  little  cheaper  than  at  home. 

ELBERFELD. 

Labour  Exchange  :  About  20  applicants  there  while  we  were 
making  inquiries.  AVhether  a  man  is  young  or  not,  if  a  good 
worker,  no  dliterence  is  made  in  his  wages.  Jobs  vacant  15th 
April :  Painters  14,  joiners  5,  gardener  1,  Avagon-builders  3, 
ui)holsterers  4,  baker  1,  saddlers  4,  tailors  4,  blacksmiths  1, 
barbers  3.  When  a  man  cannot  find  work  he  gets  10s.  per  week 
])aid  him  by  the  exchajige,  thej'  getting  a  grant  from  the 
Government.     He  is  not  put  to  stone-breaking,  as  in  England. 

This  town  also  appears  to  be  in  a  very  busy  state.  Prices  of 
food,  clothing  and  boots  appears'  to  be  as  cheap  as  at  home. 
Textile  workers,  machine  minders  30s.  per  week;  firemen  in 
mills  25s.  per  week  and  upwaixis. 

Our  company  had  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  weighing  51b.  lOoz., 
English,  which  cost  Jialf  a  mark  (less  than  6d.).  It  was  cut  up 
and  divided  at  the  dinner  table. 

BERLIN. 

Visited  Borsig's  Works,  and  found  them  in  a  first-class  con- 
dition. Being  acquainted  with  this  sort  of  work,  I  think  it  will 
compare  favourably  with  anything  at  home.  Apprentices  here 
serve  four  years.  Wages  from  60  to  90  pfennigs  per  hour.  This 
is  for  tradesmen.  I  was  told  there  was  no  scarcity  of  work 
here  ;  anv  >;kil]ed  labourer  could  find  work. 
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ESSEN. 

Along  with  a  party  we  went  to  Krupp's  works,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  ^u  inside.  We  visited  the  working-  people's  dwellings, 
and  saw  five-roomed  houses  which  cost  29s.  per  month;  would 
be  considered  in  England  a  first-class  house  for  workmen.  Saw 
the  cottages  where  old  workmen  live.  They  are  each  of  three 
or  four  apartments;  each  one  has  its  own  door,  with  garden 
front  and  back.  Speaking  to  an  old  workman,  who  had  done 
25  years'  service  at  Krupp's,  he  told  us  he  had  55  marks  per 
month  of  a  pension,  vrith  one  of  those  houses  free.. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Visited  Eeinecker  s  works.  It  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
shops  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  2,000  men  working  there  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  intend  shortly  to  extend  their  works 
by  one-half.  The  working  conditions  here  are  very  good — 
everything  being  thoroughly  clean.  Eveiy  worker  has  a  box 
with  his  number  on  it,  about  6ft.  Gin.  high  and  1ft.  broad.  All 
through  this  workshop  there  is  a  light  railway  running,  which 
is  very  handy  for  shifting  material.  Turners  and  machinemen 
are  paid  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day;  some  men  have  more. 
The  men  have  rooms  for  washing  in ;  soap  and  hot  water  sup- 
plied. They  have  also  80  bathrooms  for  the  workers.  These  are 
largely  taken  advantage  of  and  are  free.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
this  works  far  exceeds  any  of  the  workshops  at  home,  and  the 
men  are  not  driven.  It  is  all  time-work.  No  one  requires  to  go 
idle,  there  being  plenty  of  work  for  everyone. 

With  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
are  losing  ground  every  day  with  our  so-called  Free  Trade 
system. 

William  J.  Fleming. 

47,  Cramond  Street, 

Glasgow. 


Report    by    ROBERT    REYBURN. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  arriviug  here  I  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  oi 
the  place;  it  looked  more  like  a  holiday  town  than  a  working 
centre.  After  dinner  a  party  went  to  visit  the  Labour  Ex- 
change, and  along  with  some  others  I  set  out  to  see  if  we  could 
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get  some  information  regarding  work  and  workers.  We  liad 
two  gentlemen  in  our  party  avIio  could  speak  a  little  of  the 
language,  but  to  all  our  questions  (regarding  some  dwelling 
bouses  in  course  of  erection  which  we  passed)  we  could  get  no 
definite  answers  from  tbe  men  employed  there.  We  next  took 
a  tram  ride,  intending  to  reach  tbe  poorer  part  of  the  town, 
but  arrived  at  what  I  would  say  was  one  of  the  best  localities, 
with  its  fine  buildings  and  flower-bedecked  squares. 

At  the  evening  meal  we  were  told  that  the  party  visiting 
the  Labour  Exchange  found  that  place  closed,  but  some  men 
who  were  waiting  outside  gave  the  following  information 
through  the  interpreter:  — 

Stone  workers        ...  ...     Earn  30s.  per  week. 


Locksmiths 
Carters 
Shoemakers 
Unskilled  workers 


28s. 

25s. 

4s.  per  day. 

4s.  6d.     „ 


The  working  day  being  9^  hours. 

Board  and  lodging,  14s.  to  16s.  per  week. 

Rent  for  a  five-apartment  house  is  30s.  to  40s.  per  month. 

Some  prices  taken  at  shop  windows :  — 

Figs  ...  ...  45  pf.  per  Gennan  lb.  (17|  ozs). 

Currants  ...  ...  40  ,,  ,, 

Sultanas  ...  40  to  60      ,,  ,, 

Tea  180 

Cheese     90  to  110    „ 

Eggs        10  for  60  pf. 

ELBERFELD. 

Extensions  were  being  made  at  the  railway  station  here. 
A  man  carrying  bricks  was  spoken  to  by  our  interpreter,  and 
told  us  he  could  earn  10s.  per  day  on  piece  work.  Enquiring 
at  a  shopkeeper  where  we  could  find  some  working  men,  he 
directed  us  to  the  Volkshaus,  which  we  visited,  and  found 
some  40  to  50  men  there.  One  of  the  men  spoke  a  little 
English,  and  he  said  that  engineers'  wages  were  20  to  30  m.ark 
per  week  (there  being  no  fixed  rate)  and  the  working  week 
from  56  to  60  hours. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  workers  going 
for  their  mid-day  meal.  They  were  all  well-dressed  and  tidy- 
looking  (the  female  portion  especially).  The  children  also 
were  clean  and  healthy  looking. 

Shop  prices  were  much  the  same  as  at  Diisseldorf. 
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At  dinner  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  was  passed  round  for  inspec- 
tion. It  weighed  5  lbs,  10  ozs.,  and  cost  60  pfennig.  I  tasted 
it  and  foTind  it  very  good. 

BARMEN. 

Along  with  a  party  I  visited  the  Labour  Exchange. 
Tliere  is  only  one  Exchange  here.  It  is  carried  on  by  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  members  of  public  bodies,  and  is 
linked  up  with  other  towns.  1,200  to  1,400  persons  are  dealt 
with  per  month.  Women  apply  at  different  hours  from  men. 
The  building  and  textile  industries  are  full  up.  In  March  of  this 
year  there  were  :  — 

1,016  men  seeking  work  aud 
1,118  men  required. 

211  women  seeking  work  and 

210  women  required. 

On  1st  April  there  were  54  vacancies  to  fill.  The  number 
of  men  passing  through  the  town  seeking  work  averages  127 
per  month. 

Agricultural  labourers  get  board  and  lodging  and  30  to  40 
mark  per  month.  In  Barmen  the  working  week  in  most  places 
is  56  hours. 

Smiths  and  metal  workers  get  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Masons  ...  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour. 

Labourers        ...         ...         ...  5d.  to  6d.         ,, 

Printers  ...  ...         ...  6^d.  per  hour. 

Silk     and      cotton      weavers 

average       ...         ...         ...  30  mk.  per  week. 

Carpet  weavers         ...         ...  25  mk.         ,, 

Decorators      ...  ...         ...  30  to  36  mk.  per  week. 

During  part  of  the  year  decorators  are  not  fully  em- 
ployed. Boys  of  16  years  of  age  earn  10s.  to  14s.  ])er  week, 
and  all  skilled  workmen  can  find  work  in  Barmen. 

BERLIN. 

Information  from  a  railway  steward  on  the  train  to 
Berlin  :  — 

RAILWAY    FARES. 

1st  Class  ...         ...  ...  7  pf.  per  kilo. 

''nd  41 

3rd      .,  3       ,,  ,, 

4th      „  2       „ 
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WAGES. 

First  Class  Eng-iue  drivers        . . .  40s.  to  45s.  per  week. 

,,  Locomotive  firemen.  35.  per  week. 

Bricklayers         72  pf.  per  hour. 

Plumbers  ...  72  pf.         ,, 

Labourers  ...  25s.  to  28s.  per  week. 

Boys  (14  to  15  years  of  age)    ...  Up  to  15s.  per  week. 

HOUSE    RENTS    IN    BERLIN. 

2  rooms  and  kitclieu  in  back 

tenements  ...  ...     38s.  to  40s.  per  month. 

2    rooms     and     kitchen     in 

front  tenements    ...         ...     40s.  to  45s.         ,, 

TAXES    ON    INCOMES. 

Up  to  1,050  mk.     ...  ...     12  mk.  per  year. 

On  2,000  mk.  ...  ...     30  to  35  mk.  per  year. 

We  arrived  at  Berlin  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  the  way 
to  our  hotel  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  ^ay  city  with  its  smooth  streets,  which  shone  like  wlass 
under  the  electric  light,  and  its  crowds  of  fashionably  dressed 
citizens. 

I  received  the  following  information  from  a  German,  work- 
ing in  an  iron  foundry  here.  This  gentleman  spoke  English  very 
well.  The  men  work  nine  hours  per  day  and  stop  at  3  p.m. 
on  Saturday. 

Moulders  80  to  90  pf.  per  hour. 

Labourers  ...         ...     50  to  60     ,,         ,, 

Overtime,  25%  extra,  and  Sunday  work  50%  extra. 

Butcher  meat  has  increased  25  per  cent,  in  two  years. 
Rings  were  formed,  which  caused  prices  to  rise.  Box  of  matches 
had  increasetl  from  one  to  three  pfennig.  Rent  of  a  three- 
room  house,  25  mark  per  month.  The  houses  for  working  men 
were  in  back  buildings;  no  workmen  lived  in  front  houses. 
Ready-made  suits,  40  to  45  mark;  same  suit  tailor-made  45  to 
75  mark.  Boots,  lowest  price,  seven  mark.  Asked  if  he  was  in 
favour  of  Protection,  he  said  "  No,"  as  the  rich  men  had 
everything  in  their  own  hands.  He  also  said  that  a  German 
working  man  must  have  good  clothes  for  himself  and  wife 
before  he  thinks  of  food. 

ESSEN. 

A  waiter  at  the  Park  Hotel  told  us  that  wages  were  not 
very  good  here,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Brighton  (England) 
for  the  summer, 
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After  breakfast  an  Englishman,  who  is  a  school  teacher 
here,  volunteered  to  show  a  party  round  the  town.  I  joined 
this  party  and  we  w^ent  through  a  part  of  the  town  near  lo 
the  Krupp  "Works,  and  the  houses  in  some  of  the  streets  were 
as  dirty  and  smoky-looking  from  an  outside  anpearance  as 
they  are  in  our  big  cities.  We  asked  this  gentleman  about 
horseflesh,  and  he  said  that  lots  of  people  ate  it,  not  from 
preference.  Imt  because  they  could  not  afi'ord  to  get  any  better, 
and  informed  us  that  there  was  a  place  about  10  miles  distant 
where  there  are  some  big  works  and  the  men  are  very  poorly 
paid. 

Some  of  us  went  to  a  working-men's  restaurant  for  dinner, 
which  cost  us  80  pfennig,  and  consisted  of  roast  beef,  potatoes 
and  vegetables  and  about  one  tablespoonful  of  stewed  apples. 
There  was  also  bread  on  the  table.  This  dinner  may  ha\'e 
satisfied  a  German,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  many 
Britons  to  say  so.  The  beef  was  tough  and  the  potatoes  not 
very  good.  In  fact,  none  of  us  took  the  potatoes,  and  alto- 
gether I  think  the  price  was  too  dear  for  the  food  supplied.  .1 
could  get  better  at  home  for  less  money  and  in  a  much  cleaner 
place. 

Prices  taken  from  shop  windov.s,  as  interpreted :  — 
Beef      60  pf.  per  lb.  (17^  ozs.). 


JJCO-L               ...                        ... 

Mutton 

...     60 

r^- 

pCJ.       J.L/. 

Ham 

...     75 

Eat  bacon 

...     75 

Eresh  pork 

...     80 

Smoked  bacon 

...     90 

Best  bacon 

...     1  mk. 

'io  pf. 

Pork  chop 

...     80 

pf. 

>  J 

LEIPZIG. 

We  arrived  here  about  5  ]i.m.,  and  after  supper  there  was 
a  short  discussion  regarding  ]3erlin,  but  owing  to  the  conflict- 
ing reports  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  agreed  to  let  our 
interpreter  write  back  for  information,  but  I  did  not  get  the 
result.  Took  a  walk  round  some  of  the  streets,  and  there  was 
some  evidence  here  of  poverty,  but  I  had  no  time  to  investi- 
gate.    Saw  some  barefooted  children  here. 

A  Scotch  woman  who  had  married  a  German  and  was  resident 
here  gave  us  the  following  information :  She  was  staying 
in  a  three-room  and  kitchen  house.  The  kitchen  was  only 
used  for  cooking,  arid  the  rooms  were  not  very  large.  The  rent 
was  £18  lOs. ;  for  this  same  house  four  years  ago  the  rent  was 


FRANKFURT. 


Workers  coming  from    Factory. 


FRANKFURT. 


Children  leaving  School. 


FRANKFURT. 


A  Shop  in  Kaiser  Strasse  where  a  good  Working;  Man's  Suit  was 
bought  for    1 8s.    lod. 


FRANKFURT.     KAISER      STRASSE. 


A  closer  view  of  the  window.     Workmen's  Trousers  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.    6d.   per  pair. 
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£13  10s.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  27^  per  cent.  Taxes 
Iiave  also  risen  10  per  cent,  this  last  year.  Portions  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  rented  at  6s.  and  10s.  per 
year.  Taxes  for  working  dog  6s.  per  year,  and  for  pet  dog 
10s.  per  year. 
She  pays — ■ 

90  pf.  per  lb.  (17^  ozs.)  for  Mutton. 
90  ,,  "  ,,  Pork. 

1  mk.       ,,  ,,  Bacon. 

1.20  mk.  ,,  ,,  Best  smoked  ham. 

1.20  mk.,,  „  Steak. 

30  pf.       ,,  „  rish. 

Matches  have  risen  from  one  to  three  pfennig  per  box  in  two 
years.  The  average  Wage  for  nearly  all  trades  is  75  pfennig 
per  hour,  and  there  are  about  18  holidays  in  the  year. 

Working  men  returned  22  representatives  to  tlie  munici- 
pality, and  each  year  are  increasing  their  number. 

The  German  must  have  good  clothes  and  beer  before  any- 
thing else  is  considered.      (We  were  also  told  this  in  Berlin.) 

DRESDEN. 

Were  allowed  two  hours  here,  which  was  spent  going  to 
and  from  the  Museum. 

A  shopkeeper  informed  us  that  taxes  were  heavy,  but  they 
had  a  good  return  in  parks,  open  spaces,  etc.  '  Some  women 
were  working  in  grounds  in  front  of  Museum.  They  seemed 
to  be  doing  gardening  work. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Yisited  a  net  work,  where  the  men  work  week  about,  night 
and  day  shifts.  They  can  earn  up  to  30  mark  per  week.  Girl 
reelers  12s.  to  15s.  per  week,  menders  lis.  per  w^eek.  The 
girls  take  some  of  the  mending  home  and  can  earn  a  few 
shillings  more  in  this  way.     Fines  are  imposed  for  bad  work. 

We  next  visited  a  hosiery  works.  The  men  at  frames  earn 
22s.  to  25s.  per  week,  packers  and  unskilled  workers  22s.  per 
week,  pressers  18s.  to  21s.,  girls  12s.  to  14s.,  winders  16s.  to 
18s.,  girl  trimmers  17s.  to  22s.  The  workers  here  were  very 
much  crammed.  I  saw  42  girls  working  at  machines  in  a 
room  about  24  ft.  by  30  ft.  They  were  sitting  in  rows  like 
school  children,  with  their  elbo'ws  nearly  touching-  one  another. 
The  manager  of  this  place  is  an  Englishman,  and  has  travelled 
a  good  deal,  both  in  England  and  America.  He  told  us  they 
supplied  goods  to  both  these  countries  at  7s.   6d.   per  dozen 
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articles.  The  retail  price  in  England  was  ll|d.  each  and  in 
America  35  cents  each.  One  of  the  party  said  that  was  a  case 
where  the  consumer  paid  the  tax.  "Well,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"you  can  put  it  that  way,  if  you  like."  The  suit  of  clothes 
this  gentleman  was  wearing  cost  £3  10s.  in  London;  if 
he  had  bought  them  in  Gennany  they  would  have  cost  him 
£1  more  for  the  same  quality.  We  inquired  about  house  rents 
and  taxes,  and  he  informed  us  that: — ■ 

1-room  house  was    ...         ...       £8  12s.  per  year. 

2  „         „  £16     4s. 

3  ,,         „  £24  10s. 

4  „        „  £31     8s. 

TAXES    ON    INCOMES. 

Of  £50  per  year. , .         ...     10s.  State  and  21s.  City. 
„  £70  to  £80  per  year     20s.         ,,  30s.      ,, 

,,£110  per  year         ...     36s.         ,,-  56s.  5d.  City. 

NUREMBERG. 

After  a  night  journey  we  arrived  here  in  time  for  break- 
fast, and  with  a  guide  we  went. to  see  some  of  the  sights.  This 
is  a  very  picturesque  town,  with  its  old  buildings  dating  from 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

On  seeing  some  people  sawing  up  wood  in  the  streets  our 
guide  told  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  part  of  tlie  town 
have  a  privilege  of  acquiring  wood  from  the  forest.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  town  rent  for  a 

2-room  and  kitchen  house  is...     £10     Os.     Od.  per  annum 
3         „         „         „         „     ...     £12  10s.     Od. 

Unskilled  labourers  earns  60  pfennig  per  hour,  10  hours  per 
day,  60  hours  per  week. 

There  are  20,000  Jews  in  Nuremberg. 

STUTTGART. 

Visited  the  Labour  Exchange.  This  is  a  very  large  place 
and  is  divided  into  sections,  each  worker  applying  at  the  rooms 
allotted  to  his  own  particular  trade  or  occupation,  for  which 
thei^e  are  about  10  or  12  departments.  The  information  inter- 
preted from  the  various  departments  is  as  follows  :  Joiners 
earn  60  pfennig  per  hour  and  work  9^  hours  per  day.  Tools 
are  provided  by  employers ;  25  j^er  cent,  is  paid  for  overtime. 
The  lowest  rent  for  a  two-room  and  kitchen  house  is  200  to 
250  mark  per  year.  200  to  300  unskilled  workers  apply  at 
the  Exchange  daily ;    half  of   these  are  supplied   with  casual 
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work  at  four  mark  per  day  and  liave  to  register  again  when 
fiuislied.  In  tlie  next  department  we  were  told  tliat  unskilled 
workers  liave  no  difficvilty  in  obtaining  work.  Those  that 
won't  work  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  police  and  put  on  labour 
colonies  and  made  to  work.  Charwomen  get  two  mark  per  day 
with  food  and  thi-ee  mark  per  day  without  food.  Female  servants 
in  hotels :  30  to  40  apply  daily.  Wages  £15  per  year.  In 
all  departments  about  1,000  apply  daily.  The  municipality 
directs  the  Exchange.  Free  telephones  and  railway  fares  paid 
to  men  getting  work  out  of  town.  This  only  applies  to  Wur- 
temberg.  One  of  the  men  who  w^as  showing  us  round  said 
that  workmen  were  not  paid  more,  that  foodstuffs  were  not 
cheaper,  but  there  were  not  so  many  out  of  work.  There  were 
fewer  rich  and  less  iioor. 

Went  to  a  "  People's  Kitchen,"  where  you  could  get  a 
bowl  of  soup  for  10  pfennig,  and  soup,  meat  and  vegetables 
for  30  pfennig.  A  loaf  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  three  German 
lbs.  in  weight,  cost  26  pfennig. 

We  next  went  to  a  re.staurant  where  a  jug  of  beer  cost 
10  pfennig,  chunk  of  bread  and  butter  15  pfennig,  box  of 
matches,  three  pfennig.  The  waiter  here  could  speak  English, 
and  I  asked  him  if  I  eould  see  the  inside  of  a  workman's  house, 
and  he  took  us  to  a  house  above  the  restaurant  where  he  him- 
self stayed  as  a  lodger.  It  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  the  rent  was  500  mark  per  year.  The  kitchen  was  a  very 
small  place  and  used  for  cooking  purposes  only.  The  other 
rooms  were  about  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  and  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  There 
was  a  bed  in  each,  but  very  little  furniture.  There  was  no 
covering  on  the  floor  (which  had  been  painted  at  one  time) 
except  a  mat  at  each  bed,  but  everything  was  scrupulously 
clean.  The  ceiling,  too,  was  very  low;  yoii  could  almost 
touch  it. 

FRANKFORT. 

One  of  the  party  bought  some  cooked  horseflesh  sausages, 
and  these  were  passed  round  at  dinner  time  for  those  who  cared 
to  taste  them.  I  took  a  small  piece,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  the  help  of  some  lemonade  I  managed  to  swallow 
it.  Next  morning  we  had  a  drive  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  w©  saw  some  market  gardens,  and  were  told  that  workers 
there  get  3s.  Td.  to  4s.  per  day,  women  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  We 
passed  a  horse  butcher's  shop  on  the  way. 

In  comparing  notes  on  the  way  to  Cologne,  one  of  the 
party  gave  me  the  following  information  received  from  Adolph 
Baumann,  Alderman,  Frankfort.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  tariffs 
on  imported  foodstuffs.     The  tariff  favours  the  nobleman  who 
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oTows  foodvStuffs.  Generally  speaking,  workmen  are  against 
?t  even  at  the  risk  of  a  smaller  wage.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  Protection,  not  because  of  it.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  bovroAved  monej^  has  risen  from  four  per  cent,  to 
nine  per  cent.  To  tliose  interested  in  the  building  trade  tliis 
was  a  disadvantage,  and  masters  thought  this  an  opportune 
moment  to  get  the  men  to  work  piece  work.  The  men  refused, 
and  this  is  tlie  cause  of  the  lock-out  in  the  building  trade, 
affecting  250,000  men  with  a  wage-earning  capacity  of 
12,")00.000  mark 

Living  in  England  is  cheaper  than  Germany. 

Frankfort  is  spending  £4,000,000  on  a  karbour. 

Thpre  is  an  unearned  increment  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

LIEGE. 

The  streets  here  are  not  so  clean  or  well  paved  as  they  are 
in  the  German  towns.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  scavengers  liere  are  mostly  women  and  girls.  The  children 
that  we  saw  going  to  the  schools  were  well  dressed  and  smart 
looking. 

GHENT. 

This  seems  to  be  a  Catholic  town  from  the  number  of  nuns 
we  saw  going  about  the  streets.  The  railway  station  here  is 
very  nice.  Inside,  past  the  booking  and  other  offices,  there 
is  a  large  winter  garden,  with  a  fine  display  of  plants  and 
llowers. 

MISCELLANEOUS    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  German  life,  so  far  as  I  saw  it, 
was  the  remarkable  industry  of  the  German  peasantry  and  the 
great  amount  of  land  that  is  under  cultivation  all  througji 
the  country. 

In  the  towns  visited  I  have  found  that  house  rents  are, 
generally  speaking,  dearer  and  rooms  smaller  than  in  this 
(country. 

My  general  iuipression  is  that  food  costs  no  more  than  in 
Britain,  but  the  standard  of  living  among  the  working  people 
is  not  so  high  as  in  this  country. 

Wages  for  skilled  labour  are  less  than  in  our  country,  but 
unskilled  labour  is  better  paid;  especially  is  this  the  case 
witii  women  and  boys. 

All  over  I  found  that  the  Germans  work  longer  hours  than 
we  do  in  Britain, 

Unemployment  seems  to  be  less. 

My  impression  of  the  German  working  man  is  that  at  all 
costs   he  must  be  dressed.     I   would   say  that  while   in   this 
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country  food  and  comfort  are  first  with  the  average  working 
uiau,  in  Germauj  clothes  and  an  outside  appearance  are  the 
first  considerations. 

One  great  difficulty- -indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty— was 
our  ignorance  of  the  German  language,  and  the  fact  that  our 
company  of  GO  had  only  one  interpreter,  who  could  only  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  few  of  the  company  at  a  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  the  bulk  of  the  information 
in  foregoing  renort  was  received  at  second  hand,  that  is, 
through  our  interpreter,  but  some  of  it  was  obtained  by  the 
meeting  of  casual  individuals  who  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  P]nglish  language. 

It  Avill  also  be -evident  tliat  in  many  of  the  places  we  visited 
the  time  was  altogether  too  short  to  get  information  that  'v^'as 
of  value. 

IIOBEKT    REYPrRN, 

93,  Caledonia  Road, 

Glasgow. 


Report   by    JAMES    MCALLISTER. 

DUSSELDORF. 

The  first  town  in  Germany  we  visited  was  Dusseldorf.  On 
our  arrival  there  (after  luncheon)  deputations  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  Labour  Exchange,  some  iron  and  steel  works,  to  go 
round  the  slums,  and  generally  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  various  classes  of  workers,  as  to  hours,  wages  and  housing 
accommodation. 

I  find  in  my  notes  that  the  Labour  Exchange  did  not  open 
until  four  o'clock — rather  a  g-ood  sign — but  it  was  visited  later 
in  the  evening,  the  report  of  which  you  will  have  got  from  those 
of  our  party  who  visited  it. 

A  party  of  our  men  visited  a  stone,  or  mason's  yard,  and  on 
making  inquiries  found  the  rates  of  wages  ruling  in  that  branch 
of  trade  to  be :  Stoneworkers,  9|  hours  per  day,  equal  to  30s.  per 
week;  carters,  10  hours,  29s.  per  week;  labourers,  9^  hours, 
4s.  Gd.  a  day. 

In  taking  a  turn  round  the  town  I  noted  that  the  prices  of 
clothing  vrere  just  about  the  same  as  we  in  Britain  have  got  to 
pay,  indeed  I  saw  men's  tweed  suits  ticketed  at  about  £1,  quite 
passable  for  a  working  man.  The  poor  part  of  Dusseldorf  caused 
us  a  lot  of  wandering  round,  but  it  could  not  he  found,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  none  existing — good  for  a  start. 
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ELBERFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

On  Friday  "^ve  went  on  to  Elberfeld  and  Barmen, 

.  •      . 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  go  round  the  various  indus- 
tries and  to  visit  the  Labour  Exchange.  In  this  instance  the 
Mayor  kindly  sent  a  man  to  accompany  the  deputation,  and 
to  give  and  elicit  whatever  information  was  desired.  This  was 
of  a  most  interesting  nature,  the  facta  and  figures  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  now  in  possession  of. 

From  Elberfeld  we  went  on  to  Barmen  by  mono-rail,  a  very 
new  and  unique  method  of  travel. 

In  going  through  the  market-place  we  noted  the  prices  of 
various  articles  of  food,  viz. :  — 

Black  bread,  3^d.  per  loaf  (good  at  that). 
Cauliflowers,  5^d.  each  (very  large). 
Potatoes,  7d.  per  stone  of  14  lb. 

Keiller's  (Dundee)  marmalade,  5  lb.  tin  for  2  mark  75  pf., 
or  equal  to  about  6d.  per  lb. 

/  ESSEN. 

Essen  was  our  next  stopping-place,  where  we  anticipated 
with  great  interest  an  intended  visit  to  the  great  Krupp  works, 
but  in  that  we  were  disappointed,  as  none  is  admitted  except 
on  business. 

Our  visit  Avas  not  altogether  in  vain,  as  we  went  round 
the  pension  colony  in  connection  with  the  works.  There  we  got 
some  interesting  information.  For  instance,  we  found  that 
workmen  could  apply  and  get  pensioned  after  twenty  years' 
service  to  the  firm,  or  if  he  was  fit  could  work  on  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  if  able  to  earn  his  usual  wages. 

In  the  particular  case  of  one  man  whose  home  was  visited,  we 
found  he  had  been  a  pensioner  for  seventeen  years,  having 
worked  for  twenty-five  years  with  the  firm.  He  and  his  wife  had 
a  free  house,  and  garden  which  was  cultivated  for  them  if  unable 
to  do  so  themselves  and  received  a  pension  of  55  marks  per 
month  from  the  firm. 

In  connection  with  the  works  we  also  ascertained  that  a 
worker  when  unable  to  work  owing  to  illness,  received  from  the 
sick  fund  of  the  works  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  mark  per  day 
for  himself  and  75  pf.  for  each  child.  We  also  found  that  good 
dinners  are  supplied  to  the  workers,  who  live  a  long  distance 
off  for  SJd.  per  head. 
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House  rent  was  very  reasonable.    For  example,  a  house  of 
five  rooms  could  be  bad  for  29s.  per  month,  inclusive. 

The  prices  in  Essen  for  wearing  clothes,  etc.,  we  found  to  be 
as  follows  :  — 

Dungarees 6s.  per  pair. 

Suit  of  clothes— Sunday  -         -         -     £2     4     0 

—Working  -         -     £1     4     0 

Boots  :         -         -         -         -     £0     7  10 

In  my  opinion,  comparing  favourably  with  home  prices. 

The  wages  paid  here  in  Essen  were  for  :  — 
Mechanics    -         -         -         -     7s.  6d,  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Smiths  -         -         -         -     6s.  6d.  „         ,, 

Carpenters  -         -         -     6s.  6d.  ,,         ,, 

Labourers  -         -         -     4s.  6d.  ,,         ,, 

BERLIN. 

From  Essen  we  next  went  on  to  Berlin,  where  we  arrived  at 
9.30  p.m.  At  such  a  late  hour,  and  after  a  train  journey  of  over 
six  hours,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  inquiries  that  evening, 
but  on  Sundaj^  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  appointed  and  sent 
to  Rixdorf,  the  working-class  suburb  of  Berlin,  to  note  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  to  see  their  homes  and  how  they, 
the  people  who  were  said  by  some  eminent  men  in  Britain  to 
feed  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread,  enjoyed  their  Sunday.  We 
walked  through  E-ixdorf  and  found  no  slums — at  least^  not  in 
the  way  we  know  them  here,  but  instead  the  homes  of  the 
people,  to  us  as  working  men,  appeared  to  us  to  be  as  comfort- 
able as  our  own  at  home.  Further,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  happy  and  contented  men,  women,  and  children  whom 
we  saw  enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  way,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
likened  to  those  put  before  us  from  so  many  political  plat- 
forms during  the  late  election  compaign. 

Show  grounds  were  open,  where  fond  mothers  were  seen  by 
us,  putting  their  children  into  the  high-flys  as  a  part  of  the  day's 
pleasure.  In  an  adjoining  field,  set  apart  as  a  large  playground, 
a  hundred  or  more  lads  were  playing  football,  throwing  the 
hammer,  and  putting  the  weight,  all  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  hearts'  content.  A  hundred  yards  further  on  we  came  to  a 
large  winter  garden,  as  it  was  called,  wherein  were  playing  the 
Berlin  Union  Band,  whilst,  sitting  enjoying  themselves,  by 
listening  to  the  splendid  music  and  drinking  their  lager  beer 
or  coffee,  were  hundreds  of  happ3''-looking  fathers,  mothers,  and 
their  families. 
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One  feature  liere  struck  us  much,  and  tliat  was  the  open-air 
meal,  eaten  with  satisfaction,  and  provided  by  the  mother,  who, 
on  sitting  down  at  the  table,  produced  her  parcel  of  food,  which 
was  partaken  of  bj''  all  the  family. 

I  wondered  what  the  "  unco'  guid  "  in  Scotland  would  say  of 
such  a  sight. 

An  interesting  incident  took  place  in  this  garden.  One  of  the 
tunes  played  by  the  band  was  our  own  "  God  save  the  King." 
Of  course,  when  we  heard  the  first  bar  we  rose  from  our  table 
and  raised  our  headgear,  remaining  with  them  off  until  the 
anthem  was  finished.  A  fev/  minutes  thereafter  a  fine  old  gen- 
tleman came  forward  and  complimented  us  for  honouring  our 
King  in  a  foreign  country,  and,  said  he,  "  lie  is  worthy  of  it." 

On  Monday  w©  visited  Borsig's  Engineering  Works  at  Tegel, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Berlin.  This  is  a  ver^^  large  establishment 
employing  4,600  workers.  The  fiira  started  business  25  years 
ago,  and  13  years  later  built  the  existing  works.  We  were 
shown  through  it  all  and  gathered  that  their  mechanics  were 
paid  from  60  pfg.  to  90  pfg.  per  hour.  Their  unskilled  workers 
were  paid  4s.  6d.  per  day.  Boys  began  with  7  pfg,  per  hour, 
increasing  to  16  pfg.  in  their  fourth  year. 

Accommodation  for  the  workmen  in  lockers  for  their  clothes, 
hot  and  cold  water  baths,  whereby  they  co'uld  change  their 
clothes  and  wash  before  going  home,  or  if  they  chose  to  the 
theatre  or  cafe.  We  were  also  shown  through  the  dining  hall 
and  kitchen.  In  the  latter  we  found  women  peeling  potatoes 
for  the  dinner.  Soup,  a  large  bowl  of  which,  along  with  about 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  could  be  bought  for  2d. 

LEIPZIG. 

At  Leipzig  I  did  not  go  on  any  deputation,  contenting  myself 
with  a  walk  round  the  town,  during  which  we  came  to  a  great 
fair  which  was  being  held  there.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  women  and  children  were  to  be  found  enjoying  themselves 
to  their  hearts'  content,  and  to  our  party  showing  no  signs  of 
poverty  and  discontent  as  pictured  to  us  at  home. 

DRESDEN. 

Leaving  Leipzig  in  the  early  morning  we  went  to  Dresden, 
where  we  had  about  two  hours  stay,  serving  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admirixig  the  beautiful  Dresden  ware  exposed  for  sale, 
but  which  we  could  not  attempt  to  purchase,  as  it  was  too  great 
a  risk  to  travel  with  it,  owing  to  its  fragile  nature.  From 
Dresden  Ave  went  on  to 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Where  two  parties  were  appointed  to  visit  tlie  enffineering 
works  of  Messrs.  Eeiuecker,  tlieir  special  trade  Tbein^  in 
engineers'  tools  and  macliines.  We  were  received  with,  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  a  guide  who  spoke  splendid  English  was 
appointed  to  show  each  party  round.  These  works,  we  were 
informed,  contain  the  largest  floor  space  of  any  similar 
establishment  in  Germany,  the  area  being  25,000  meters,  or 
250,000  square  feet,  and  yet  they  have  in  view  a  large  extension. 
They  employ  2,000  hands,  and  have  in  operation  1,250 
machines  of  about  the  finest  get-up  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  average  wage  for  all  workers  is  about  30s.  per  week, 
the  actual  figures  given  us  being  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day 
for  fitters,  mechanics,  turners,  planers,  smiths  and  carpenters. 
In  fact,  there  were  a  number  of  special  men  who  got  as  much 
as  40s.  per  week,  according  to  ability.  They  work  60  hours  per 
week;  the  men  are  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  clean  their 
machines  twice  a  week.  This  I  could  quite  understand,  as 
everything  about  tlie  work  was  spick  and  span,  no  disorder  or 
dirt;  indeed,  I  neA'er  was  m  an  engineering  shop  which  looked 
so  clean  and  tidy  as  this  one  did. 

The  apprentices  work  9  hours  per  day,  having  two  pauses 
of  half-an-hour  each,  from  8.30  to  9,  and  from  4  to  4.30,  and 
each  squad  of  5  or  6  apprentices  is  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  a  skilled  workman.  They  serve  four  years  and 
are  paid  wages  from  the  beginning  of  their  time.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  they  can  choose  any  particular  branch  they  like. 

As  showing  how  the  firm  interest  themselves  in  the  workers, 
they  do  not  allow  them  on  any  pretence  to  consume  drink  on 
the  premises,  but  provide  coffee,  which  can  be  had  free  at  any 
time. 

We  were  infonned  by  our  guide  that  it  was  a  time  shop,  very 
little,  if  any,  overtime  being*  Avi'ought,  and  piecework  never 
resorted  to. 

As  an  indication  of  the  pix>gress  this  firm  has  made,  in  1895 
they  employed  200  men,  and  in  1910  they  found  work  for  2,000 
workers — Significant.  House  accommodation  was  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourliood,  rent  ranging  from  £12  10s.  for  two  rooms 
and  kitchen,  to  £16  for  three  rooms  and  kitchen  (inclusive  of 
rates). 

For  the  convenience  of  the  workers  a  dining  hall  was  pro- 
vided, in  which  were  heaters  where  the  workmen's  food  was 
placed  and  warmed  to  be  ready  for  the  mid-day  meal. 
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Lockers  were  also  supplied  for  each,  man's  clotlies,  wliicE  lie 
cliang-ed  on  coming  into  the  worlis  and  on  going  home.  Provision 
was  also  made  whereby  each  man  could  wash  his  hands  and  face 
before  leaving  the  works,  and,  further,  the  firm  had  erected 
80  baths  each  with  a  shower  bath,  which  were  taken  advantage 
of  to  the  extent  of  2,000  a  week. 

TVe  were  also  shown  through  the  drawing  office  and  pattern 
shop.  They  require  25  draughtsmen  and  60  pattern  makers  to 
keep  things  going. 

All  the  power  employed  is  electricity,  the  motor  being  of 
1,000  H.P.,  and  yet  they  were  changing  from  ParsO'u's  turbine 
io  the  Curtis. 

Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  visits  we  had 
paid  to  any  works,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
two  deputations  came  away  with  the  impression  that  at  least 
Reinecker's  firm  were  marching  with  the  times. 

Just  before  leaving  we  were  shown  under  test  the  largest 
grinding  and  buffing  machine  in  the  world.  How's  that  for 
Chemnitz? 

Deputations  were  also  sent  to  a  net  factory  and  to  hosiery 
works  in  Chemnitz.  The  hosiery  deputies  reported  very 
favourably  on  the  conditions  of  labour  in  those  works,  the 
men  workers  getting  from  24s.  to  26s.  per  week,  the  pressers 
22s.  to  24s.,  and  women  workers  averaging  from  17s.  to  22s. 
per  week.  The  repairers  (women)  in  those  works,  it  was 
reported,  were  so  well  dressed  that  all  they  had  to  do  when 
finished  with  their  work  was  to  go  home,  meet  their  husbands, 
and  adjourn  to  their  favourite  cafe. 

Let  me  mention  ere  I  finish  with  Chemnitz  that  all  firms 
employing  joiners,  carpenters,  and  pattern-makers  supply  them 
with  all  the  tools  they  require.  This,  I  understand,  is 
done  in  some  shops  in  England,  but  certainly  not  in  Scotland. 


NUREMBERG. 

Our  next  stopjjing-place  was  Nuremberg,  where  we  arrived 
after  an  all-night  journey  from  Chemnitz.  When  we  got  into  the 
quaint  old  city  it  was  nigh  eight  in  the  morning. 

Deputations  were  here  made  up  to  visit  the  Labour  Exchange 
and  workmen's  shelter  and  dining  house  (or  eating  liouse).  I 
was  on  the  latter,  and  visiting  it  about  mid-day  we  found  it 
very  busj-  witli  men  (I  know  our  party  were  crushed  up  in  a 
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corner  whilst  sainj)lin^  tlie  food  provided),  who  looked  to  me 
composed  of  the  poorer  class,  and  yet  could  not  be  termed 
lapsed  masses.  Soup  cost  Id.  per  bowl  (large),  bread  three  slices 
Id.,  and  coffee  ^d.  per  cup  (large).  We  had  all  three  put  before 
us,  and  found  them  quite  good  enough  for  us  —  indeed,  the 
soup  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  what  we  had  got  in  some  of  our 
hotels.  The  bread  was  all  right,  black  at  that,  but  like  the 
nigger,  "  dat's  no  matter,"  and  the  coffee  was  quite  as  good, 
if  not  so  strong,  as  that  we  got  for  breakfast.  Altogether  this 
was  an  interesting  event,  for  as  the  Scotch  saying  has  it,  "  The 
proof  o'  the  pudding  is  the  preein'  o't "  (or  eating  of  it). 

The  Labour  Exchange  report  is,  I  believe,  in  your  posses- 
sion.    On  that  I  won't  dilate. 

One  thing  my  mate  (Mr.  McMurray,  of  Glasgow)  and  I  did 
in  Nuremberg',  and  that  was  to  walk  all  through  the  lower 
quarters  for  two  hours  on  a  stretch  through  alleys  and  courts 
looking  for  a  horseflesh  butchers,  but  our  search  was  in  vain. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  met  a  Mr.  Brown  (on  his  own)  on  the 
same  mission,  but  his  efforts  were  attended  with  the  same  result. 

STUTTGART. 

"  On,  Stanley,  on  !  "  still  the  crj^  and  so  we  left  Nurem- 
berg for  Stuttgart,  where  we  arrived  at  about  9  p.m.,  when, 
after  having  had  tea,  bedtime  was  welcome.  Having  to  leave 
Stuttgart  shortly  after,  little  time  was  left  us  for  inquiries, 
except  at  Labour  Bureau,  where  we  found  all  unskilled  labour 
employed  and  very  few  applicants  for  skilled  labour. 

In  Stuttgart  we  were  successful  in  finding  one  horseflesh 
shop.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  owner,  we  were  told  the  price — • 
4d.  per  lb.  raw,  and  6d.  per  lb.  cooked.  When  asked  if  it  was 
used  for  food  by  the  poor  classes,  he  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,,  but  said  that  some  who  had  acquired  a  taste  still 
bought  it  occasionally,  but  it  was  generally  used  now  as  dogs' 
meat.     (Convincing,  I  say.) 

In  walking  round  the  market  we  saw  fish  for  sale  swimming 
(alive)  in  tank,  so  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  fresh 
fish. 

FRANKFURT. 

Prankfurt  was  our  destination  after  leaving  Stuttgart, 
arriving  in  Frankfurt  at  5  p.m.  The  Labour  Bureau  report 
very  few  out  of  work,  either  skilled  or  unskilled,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  building  trades,  the  men  being  out  on  strike  all 
over  Germany. 
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We  found  tliat  a  good  limcli,  or  what  would  pass  for  a 
diuuer,  could  be  had  for  20  pf.,  about  3d.,  Avhicli  consisted  of 
bread  aud  butter,  sausage,  aud  beer.   (Not  bad  !) 

The  railway  station  at  Frankfort  is  a  splendid  building ;  and 
here  let  me  remark  that  one  of  the  best  signs  of  prosperity  I 
noted  was  ihat  at  almost  every  station  of  any  size  we  arrived 
at  extensions  were  going  on. 

COLOGNE. 

This  was  the  last  German  city  we  visited,  but,  having  less 
than  1^  hours,  little  if  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of 
gathering  information.  Of  course,  we  "  did "  the  cathedral, 
and  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be  missed. 

LIEGE. 

In  Liege  we  spent  the  night,  but  as  it  was  only  a  stopping- 
place  on  our  journey  homeward,  sight-seeing  only  was  indulged 
in, 

GHENT. 

On  to  Ghent,  next  we  rode  on  our  way  to  Brussels,  which  we 
reached  on  Saturday  night,  leaving  again  on  Sunday  for 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hook  of  Holland,  where  we  em- 
barked on  the  "  Dresden "  for  Harwich  and  our  journey  to 
London,  which  we  reached  all  safe  and  sound,  with  a  new,  and 
I  trust  enlarged,  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Germans  work,  live,  and  have  their  being. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

I  went  truly  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  after  what 
I  have  seen  with  my  ov/n  eyes,  I  can  only  say  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  I  came  in  contact  with  does  not  bear  out  the 
.statements  made  from  political  platforms  all  over  the  country 
as  to  the  miserable  conditions  under  which  the  Geiinan  working 
classes  were  said  to  live.  The  black  bread  myth  is  exploded.  It 
was  the  deareist  bread,  being  found  on  all  the  hotel  tables  at 
which  M'e  sat.  Horseflesh  is  not  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the 
way  some  frothy  orators  Avould  have  us  believe. 

One  thing  in  particular  struck  me  veiy  forcibly,  and  that 
was,  I  never  saw  a  single  person,  young  or  old,  in  the  custody 
of  a  policeman,  nor  did  I  witness  a  fight  or  a  row  during  my 
tour.  Loafers  at  street  corners  are  not  to  be  seen,  and  I  under- 
stand if  they  won't  work  with  liberty  they  are  put  into  a  place 
where  they  have  to  Avork  Avithout  their  liberty. 
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I  am  convinced  tliat  the  beer  tlie  German  (both  male  and 
female)  drink  is  less  injurious  than  the  stronger  and  more  fiery 
liquor  consumed  by  our  workmen  at  home,  because  I  found 
"  lost  time  "  was  a  thing-  almost  unknown  in  German  workshops, 
proving  that  if  they  did  over-indulge  at  night  they  were  quite 
fit  for  their  work  in  the  early  morn,  and  not  doing  "  a  sleep  in  " 
as  our  "  boys  "  do. 

James  McAllister. 
147,  Kent  Road, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Report   by    SAMUEL   S.    HALL. 

AVhen  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  take  this  trip,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  search  for  the  indications  of  the  degradation, 
poverty,  and  squalor,  to  which  we  were  told,  the  German 
working  class  were  condemned  by  their  tariff  system. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  we  were  all  quite  free 
to  go  where  we  liked,  and  I  took  full  advantage  of  this  liberty, 
and  set  out  to  find  the  poor  neglected  children,  many  of  which 
there  must  be  where  there  is  the  poverty  which  we  were  told 
existed. 

I  never  believed  the  gruesome  tales  told  in  this  country 
at  the  last  General  Election  by  the  Free  Traders,  but  it  was  a 
surprise  to  me  when,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  find 
one  single  case  of  a  dirty,  ragged,  or  ill-fed  child.  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  children  ffoino;  to  school  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  have  seen  them  m  the  poorest  parts  of  the  towns, 
but  they  always  appeared  to  be  well-fed,  well  clothed,  and  very 
clean. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  fine  physique  of 
the  women.  This  was  so  marked  that  one  could  not  help  but 
notice  it;  no  indications  of  poverty  or  want  amonst  them,  but 
just  the  reverse.  They  were  pictures  of  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity. 

I  saw  no  loafers  or  tramps  during  the  whole  of  my  visit,  and 
I  never  came  across  a  beggar  nor  saw  men  standing  idle  at 
street  corners,  a  far  too  common  sight  in  this  "  Free  Trade  " 
England  of  ours. 

We  were  informed  by  the  officials  of  the  various  Labour 
Exchanges  we  visited,  and  also  by  the  German  workmen,  that 
no  man  willing  to  work  need  be  out  of  employment.   I  am  fully 
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convinced  from  what  I  saw  and  from  information  given  to  us 
by  responsible  officials,  and  also  by  tlie  workmen  themselves, 
tiiat  tbere  is  no  unemployment  problem  in  Germany  as  we 
understand  it  here. 

Visiting  tbe  Labour  Exchange  at  Elberfeld,  a  town  with,  a 
population  of  170,000,  we  were  informed  that  the  two  small 
waiting-rooms  at  this  Exchange  were  very  rarely  filled  with 
persons  seeking  employment.  Only  seven  persons  were  present 
during  our  visit. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen,  I  should  say 
the  rate  per  hour  is  a  little  less,  while  the  wages  of  unskilled 
Avorkmen  are  about  the  same  as  in  England.  The  average  hours 
of  labour  are  longer  than  in  this  country,  ten  hours  per  day 
being  the  usual  time,  and  in  some  cases  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  Saturdays. 

The  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  generally  better 
than  in  England.  They  are  oftfen  jirovided  with  a  nice  clean 
dining-room,  a  place  well  fitted  up  for  cooking  purposes,  while 
each  man  is  provided  with  a  locker  for  his  working  clothes,  so 
that  he  can  have  a  wash  and  change  into  his  ordinary  clothes 
when  his  day's  work  is  done. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  living,  food  and  clothing  are 
certainly  not  dearer  than  in  England, 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  splendidly-equipped  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  the  large  number  of  new  ones  in  course  of 
erection,  the  tremendous  and  splendidly  fitted-up  railway 
stations  (one  at  Leipzig,  we  were  informed,  was  being  extended 
at  a  cost  of  over  £7,000,000),  all  indicated  a  remarkable  degree 
of  prosperity,  such  as  we  do  not  enjoy  in  England  at  the  present 
time. 

Samuel  S.  Hall. 
15,   Wellington  Street, 

Hurdsfield,  Macclesfield. 
3rd  Mav,  1910. 


Report    by    ALFRED    ROWLEY. 

I  am  of  opinion — 

That  the  State,  by  its  vast  undertakings,  as  observed,  does 
much  towards  preventing  that  chronic  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment as  observed  at  home. 
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TKat  the  resources  of  tlie  land  are  exploited  to  the  full,  sucli 
cultivation  of  the  land  (not  even  approached  in  England)  giving 
a  great  supply  of  food  at  a  cheap  rate. 

That  the  physique  of  Germany's  men,  women  and  children 
is  infinitely  beyond  that  of  England,  largely  the  result  of  early 
physical  training  in  the  schools,  the  outside  working  of  the 
women  on  land,  and  military  training  of  the  male  population, 
a  state  of  affairs  we  shall  do  well  to  take  note  of. 

That  we  are  distinctly  hehind  Germany  in  educational 
matters  and  school  equipment,  labour-saving  appliances, 
hygienic  matters,  city  and  town  beauty  and  architecture,  up-to- 
date  workshops— all  of  which  we  have  been  most  miserably 
misinformed  and  politically  misled,  and  have  thereby  held  the 
German  and  Germany  much  too  cheaply. 

That  living,  clothing,  and  food  is  as  good  and  cheap  as  in 
England  . 

That  black  bread  is  not  the  staple  bread  of  Germany  and 
is  only  eaten  by  choice;  good  wholesome  rye-bread  is  eaten 
mo'stly,  also  white  bread,  at  about  the  same  as  English  prices. 

That  horseflesh  is  only  eaten  by  choice  (by  rich  and  poor), 
and  oftener  eaten  by  the  dogs  (which  do  a  goodly  share  of  the 
hauling  in  Germany),  and  that  the  German  can  buy  good 
bullock  beef  at  as  cheap  a  rate. 

I  was  stinick  by  the  vast  number  of  women  tilling  the  soil, 
assisted  by  bullocks,  dogs,  and  children,  and  the  great  saving  of 
land  by  the  entire  absence  of  fences — a  wrinkle  for  our  English 
farmers. 

That  the  German  people  are  a  sober  people,  only  having  seen 
two  drunken  men  in  the  whole  tour  of  13  days.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  non-alcoholic  lager — the  national  drink — the  State 
supervising  the    brewing.     This    we    might    adopt  with  good 

results. 

That  the  people  of  Germany  are  much  better  clad  and  shod 
than  English  people.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  peoples  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  who  are  distinctly  inferior  physically, 
commercially,   and  socially. 

That  there  is  not  any  abject  poverty  and  squalor,  as  at  home, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  obsei-ve,  although  we  looked  out  for  this 
everywhere. 

Generally  speaking,  from  a  close  observation  of  facts  and 
figures  during  our  tour,  and  life  in  Germany's  workshops  and 
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streets,  tliat  the}-  seem  to  he  better  off  than  we  at  liome,  even 
in  the  face  of  tlieni  getting  less  wages  and  working  longer 
hours. 

In  interrogating  Germany's  greatest  labour  leaders  in  every 
town  visited,  Ave  gathered    the   opinion   that  the  workers  were 
^^•ishful  to  have  all  imposts  and  tariffs  removed. 
Railway  and  town  expansion  surprising, 
(^ourtesy  and  kindness  of  the  people  quite  a  feature. 

Alfred  Rowley. 
156,  Crompion  Road, 

Macclesfield. 
3rd  Mav,  1910. 


Report   by  W.  BOND. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  there  were  no  restrictions 
placed  upon  any  members  of  the  party — we  M^'ere  all  at  liberty  to 
seek  information  where  we  thought  best,  and  in  our  own  way. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Germany,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  all  land  available  for  cultivation  is  cultivated.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Germany  is  trying  to  do  what  every  nation 
ought  to  do — to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  other  coun- 
tries for  their  food  supply,  a  matter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sadly 
neglected  in  this  country. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  absence  of  poverty. 
Not  in  one  of  the  towns  we  visited  did  we  find  any  evidence  of 
the  poverty  as  we  in  England  know  it.  There  were  no  signs  of 
that  squalor  that  we  see  in  all  our  large  towns :,  no  wretched, 
homeless  outcasts ;  no  loafers,  corner-boys,  touts,  beggars,  and, 
best  of  all,  no  half-fed,  ragged,  shoeless  or  badly-shod  children. 
From  officials  at  Labour  Exchanges,  from  teachers,  from  trade 
unionists,  from  Socialists  we  learned  that  a  child  in  Germany  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  to  the  nation. 

I  have  found  in  London,  Liverpool,  York,  Chester,  Exeter, 
^Fanchester,  and  all  large  towns  and  cities  that  I  have  visited, 
wealth  and  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  poverty, 
squalor  and  utterly  hopeless  and  abject  degradation  on  the 
other.  These  conditions  do  not  obtain  in  Germany.  Germany 
still  has  its  social  problems ;  Germany  has  still  the  unemployed 
])roblem,  but  that  question  is  dealt  with  in  a  systematic  and 
very  earnest  manner.  Our  unemployed  are  allowed  to  roam  the 
fountrs'  as  they  choose  and  to  drift  down,  do\vn,  until  they 
eventually  become  members  of  the  loafing  fraternity. 
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Our  investigations  at  Labour  Exchanges,  and  labour  clubs  at 
Berlin,  Leipzic,  Frankfurt,  and  Stuttgart;  and  interviews  with 
editors  of  Socialist  newspapers,  resulted  in  our  obtaining  the 
information  that  the  skilled  workers  in  Germany  receive  less 
wages  and  work  longer  hours  than  in  England;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  told,  and  from  observation  we  proved  it  to  be 
correct,  that  the  German  worker  does  not  work  at  the  same 
high  pressure  as  the  British  worker.  British  workingmen  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  German  workman — given  equal  terms. 
Most  of  the  German  mills  and  workshops  work  until  6  p.m.  on 
Saturday  as  on  other  days ;  the  wages  of  .skilled  workers  are 
about  10  per  cent.  Ipwer  than  ours.  The  labourers  and  casual 
workers  get  equal  to  ours— 4d.  to  5d.  per  hour. 

Inquiries  as  to  cost  of  living  proved  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  price  of  commodities.  What  difference  we 
found  was  an  advantage  to  the  German  worker.  They  can  live 
cheaper  than  us. 

As  a  result  of  trying  to  compare  their  prices  with  ours  in 
different  commodities,  we  found  that  for  a  "  cheap  "  suit  of 
clothes  the  price  was  the  same  as  here,  ITs.  Gd.  to  35s.  Good 
suits  from  trade  union  shops  up  to  60s.  and  80s.  From  Govern- 
ment returns  wo  found  that  the  follo'wing  prices  ruled  in  the 
vears  named  under:  — 


Year 

1900. 

Year 

1910. 

Eggs 

9d.  doz. 

Eggs       ... 

lU,d.  doz 

Beef 

.       7id.  lb. 

Beef 

8kl.  lb. 

Mutton     .. 

.       7id.  „ 

Mutton   ... 

9^d 

Bacon 

.       7fd.  „ 

Bacon     . . . 

lOd.     „ 

Sugar 

.       3*d.  ,. 

Sugar 

3d.     ., 

Boots 

.       7s.  2d. 

Boots      . . . 

8s.  2d, 

The  question  of  horseflesh  and  black  bread  received  our 
earnest  attention,  for  we  had  heard  the  most  dreadful  stories  of 
how  the  poor  German  workman  lived,  and  that  if  we  forsake 
our  Free  Trade  policy  we  should  come  down  to  the  German 
standard  of  black  bread  and  horseflesh.  The  following  is  tho 
truth  :  Those  who  eat  horseflesh  do  so  from  choice — it  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Shops  where  they  sell  that  kind  of  beef  sell 
no  other,  and  the  price  is  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  pound ;  the  other 
beef  (cows  or  bullocks)  is  from  3d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  practically 
the  same  as  in  England. 

What  is  known  as  black  bread  is  not  black  at  all— it  is  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  and  is  brown  m  colour.  The  bread 
is  made  in  rolls,  and  a  roll  that  we  bought  and  ate  cost  3d., 
the  weight  being  3  lb.  6  oz.     (The  German  pound  is  18  oz).     This 
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bread  is  very  tasty  and  nutritious,  and  the  Germans  prefer  it 
to  the  bleached  wliite  bread  that  has  been  robbed  of  its  digestive 
and  nutritious  qualities. 

In  most  German  towns  a  large  number  of  dogs  are  employed 
drawing  carts  with  vegetables  and  other  articles.  These  dogs 
are  a  cross  between  the  mastiff  and  St.  Bernard,  very  big  and 
very  powerful.  They  are  well  fed,  too,  and  are  fed  to  a  great 
extent  on  horseflesh. 

Before  going  to  Germany  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  over- 
crowding-— that  there  were  instances  of  60  people  living  in  one 
house.  That  is  quite  true.  But  what  sort  of  a  house?  In  the 
large  towns  and  cities  of  Germany  the  people  live  in  what  we 
call  "  flats,"  and  you  may  find  more  overcrowding  in  England 
in  one  house  with  six  persons  than  in  a  flat  with  GO  persons  in 
Germany.  We  found  that  the  rents  were  high  in  large  towns, 
the  same  as  here,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  room  being  charged. 

A  great  dispute  is  now  in  progress  in  Germany  in  the  build- 
ing trade.  The  organised  workers  are  trying  to  better  their  con- 
ditions. This  means  that  fho  number  of  unemployed  is  largely 
increased,  but  in  ordinary  times  figures  from  the  Labour 
Exchanges  are  misleading.  For  instance,  a  man  may  register 
himself  as  unemployed  five  or  six  times  a  month.  A  man 
desirous  of  bettering  his  position,  whilst  employed,  may  register 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  place  of  employment.  This,  we 
are  told,  is  frequently  done. 

When  a  man  is  out  of  work  and  is  compelled  to  travel  from 
one  town  to  another  he  can  travel  at  a  reduced  rate  on  the  rail- 
ways in  most  States,  except  Prussia.  The  railways  are  "  State- 
owned  "  and  the  ordinary  fares  are  only  |d.  per  mile.  The 
public  ownership  of  railways  enables  the  manufacturers  and  the 
agriculturists  to  send  their  goods  and  produce  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  quickly.  What  do 
we  do  here  ?  Our  private-owned  railways  charge  the  Britisher 
exorbitant  prices,  and  in  most  cases  give  the  foreigner  50  per 
cent,  preference  in  cost  of  carriage,  so  that  when  we  have  a  good 
crop  of  finiit,  for  instance,  it  does  not  pay  to  send  it  by  rail,  and 
we  let  it  rot. 

In  summing  up  my  impressions,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
stinick  by  the  air  of  general  prosperity  that  seemed  to  prevail  in 
every  town  we  visited,  well-planned  streets  kept  scmpulously 
clean,  imposing  well-fitted  shops  and  places  of  business — all 
well  stocked  with  up-to-date  commodities.  Shops  filled  with 
well-dressed  people,  able  to  purchase,  and  not  merely  shop- 
window  inspecting. 
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The  Grermans  appear  to  me  to  be  an  industrious,  steady, 
earnest  people.  Tliey  still  liave  something  to  learn  from  us, 
and  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  I  am  a  Socialist,  and 
have  been  for  twenty  years.  I  am  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.  here. 
I  am  opposed  to  blacklegs,  whether  at  home  or  foreign,  and  the 
visit  to  Grermany  has  opened  my  eyes.  I  hope  that  we  may 
choose  the  best  from  them,  that  we  shall  base  our  fiscal  policy 
on  lines  that  will  secvire  for  us  at  least  our  home  markets,  that 
British  workers  will  be  able  to  make  the  commodities  that  the 
British  people  need,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  along  with  that 
do  as  Grermany  has  done — get  social  reform.  If  we  do  this  the 
workers  of  this  couutiy  need  not  fear  the  cry  of  the  Free  Trade 
Jeremiahs,  who  prophesy  all  sorts  of  calamities  if  we  adopt 
Tariff  Eeform. 

Tariif  Reform,  as  in  operation  in  Grermany,  means  national 
trade  unionism,  or  protection  by  laws  on  the  Statute  Book 
against  foreign  blacklegs.     Britain  for  the  British ! 

William  Bond. 

43,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield, 

2nd  May,  1910. 


Report    by    J.    DOWNES. 
DUSSELDORF. 

Our  first  stopping  place  in  Germany  was  Dusseldorf ,  a  town 
of  260,000  inhabitants,  exceedingly  well  built  and  laid  out,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  towns  of  a  similar  type  at  home.  The 
industries  of  the  town  are  varied  in  character,  and  include  many 
large  engineering  works,  chemical  works,  and  textile  factories, 
with  large  glass  blowing  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
During-  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  and 
from  inquiries  made  found  that  there  were  about  1,500  unem- 
ployed in  the  town  and  district,  mostly  of  the  casual  labour 
type.  We  found  that  the  periods  of  unemployment  were  not 
by  any  means  of  the  prolonged  character  that  so  often  occurs 
in  this  country,  and  those  registering  during  our  visit  were  all 
respectably  dressed,  and  did  not  wear  that  despondent  look  that 
one  notices  on  the  faces  of  the  unemployed  at  home.  Like  most 
either  German  towns  we  visited,  the  municipality  makes  a 
substantial  grant  for  the  provision  of  work  during  the  winter 
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months — as  mucli  as  £7^,000  has  been  granted  for  this  purpose 
in  one  •winter.  We  then  visited  the  district  where  the  factories 
and  workshops  are  situated,  and  carefully  noted  the  appearance 
of  the  workers  as  they  were  leaving  work.  We  noticed  that  in 
several  instances  day  and  night  sbifts  were  being  worked.  We 
also  noted  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  various  shops, 
and  made  inquiries  regarding  rents  and  Avages — which  I  will 
summarise  later — being  fortunate  enough  to  drop  across  a 
German  workman  who  couJd  speak  good  JP/nglish.  Afterwards 
we  adjourned  to  one  of  the  numerous  open-air  cafes  to  sample 
the  national  beverage,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  stretching  a 
compliment  when  describing  the  Germans  as  a  sober  nation ; 
they  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 

ELBERFELD   Sl   BARMEN. 

We  left  Dusseldorf  for  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.  These  two 
towns,  which  join  up  to  each  other,  are  built  in  a  valley,  the 
river  Wupper  running  down  the  centre  of  each.  The  popula- 
tion of  Elberfeld  is  about  165,000,  and  that  of  Barmen  160,000. 
An  overhead  mono  railway.  buiJt  over  the  river,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  two  towns,  nearly  eleven  miles.  No  works  are 
built  on  the  river  side,  both  sides  of  which  are  laid  out  as  streets 
and  connected  by  numerous  bridges.  The  buildings — except 
the  pnblic  ones — were  not  quite  of  the  noble  character  of 
Dusseldorf,  but  were  good,  loftv,  and  substantial,  with  plenty 
of  trees  and  open  spaces.  While  some  of  the  party  visited  a 
large  factory,  and  some  others  the  famous  brewery,  I  again 
went  to  the  Labour  Bureau,  which  Avas  even  better  appointed 
than  the  on©  at  Dusseldorf,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  being 
slightly  less.  Both  towns  made  provision  for  unemployment 
during  the  winter  months;  in  the  case  of  Barmen  £5,000  was 
so  expended  last  winter,  which  was  worse  than  usual.  The 
same  general  air  of  prosperity  was  present  that  we  noticed  at 
Dusseldorf,  the  demand  for  certain  classes  of  workers  exceeding 
the  supply.  Two  of  the  officials  at  the  Labour  Bureau  spoke 
good  English,  and  from  them  we  were  able  to  learn  the  rates  of 
wages  and  rents  of  dwellings.  Judging  by  the  look  of  the 
splendid  shops,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  lack  of  spending 
power ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  prosperous  look  of  German  towns, 
it  must  also  be^  born  in  mind  that  they  are  in  many  cases  the 
business  centres  for  the  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  that 
surrounds  them.  The  industries  of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen, 
while  mainly  textile,  are  extremely  varied  in  character,  and 
one  need  not  dilate  on  the  advantage  of  this  to  the  workers 
concerned.  It  was  with  some  regret  that  I  left  this  prosperous 
looking  district. 
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ESSEN. 

We  left  at  night  for  Essen,  and  I  spent  the  following  mol'n- 
ing  in  company  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bond,  in  visiting  first 
of  all  a  German  school  and  then  the  great  Krupp  Works  and 
workers'  colony.  I  had  previoaisly  read  that  labour  at  Krupp's 
was  the  best  organised  and  systematised  in  the  world,  and  can 
quite  believe  it.  In  the  provision  of  dwellings,  the  supply  of 
cheap  meals,  the  sanitary  conveniences  of  all  kinds,  they  cannot 
go  much  further.  The  Avorkers'  colony  is,  in  my  opinion,  better 
than  Port  Sunlight,  and  has  its  own  markets  and  cafes,  also 
excellent  schools  and  public  halls,  recreation  grounds,  etc.  The 
town  of  Essen  has  over  230,000  inhabitants,  70  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  Kru]ip  firm. 

We  left  Essen  for  Berlin,  the  journey  taking  seven  hours  by 
express — -passing  through  the  busy  towns  of  Dortmund  and 
Hanover,  and  vast  tracts  of  land  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent. 
The^  land,  which  was  too  poor  for  corn,  was  being  used  for 
afHorestation  purposes  by  the  State,  and  writing  of  this  reminds 
m©  that  in  all  our  journeys  through  the  German  Empire — 
nearly  2,000  miles  in  all — I  never  remember  riding  over  one 
piece  of  land  set  apart  for  sporting  purposes,  every  inch  being 
under  cultivation  of  some  kind,  one  of  the  effects  of  taxes  on 
imported  foodstuffs,  to  which,  if  space  allows,  I  will  refer  again. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  is  a  finer  cit}^  than  reading  about  it  gives  one  any 
conception  of.  Evidences  of  abundant  wealth  and  prodigal 
expenditure  are  eveiywhere  to  be  seen.  I  am  leaving  a  detailed 
description  of  it  to  abler  pens  than  mine.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  along  with  Messrs.  Bond  and  Rowley,  I  went  to  the 
magnificent  headquarters  of  the  Berlin  Trade  Unionists  and 
Social  Democrats  to  see  Herr  vSassenbach,  to  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction.  This  gentleman  received  us  with  every 
courtesy,  and  gave  us  some  valuable  and  reliable  information 
respecting  the  position  and  aspirations  of  the  German  workers. 
Herr  Sassenbach,  who  is  a  leading  Trade  Union  official  and  a 
recognised  authority  on  German  labour  questions,  also 
furnished  us  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Trade  Union 
leaders  in  the  towns  we  were  to  subsequently  visit.  And  after 
leaving  Berlin,  my  inquiries  were  chiefly  made  in  that  direction, 
as  I  considered  these  to  be  the  likeliest  people  to  know  what  we 
were  inquiring  about,  and  in  this  we  were  given  every  assistance 
by  the  conductor  of  the  party.  According  to  the  statistics 
obtained  from  the  Labour  Bureau  by  other  delegates,  there  were 
plenty  of  men  unemployed  in  Berlin,  but  in  nothing  like  the 
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proportion  that  obtains  in  London  and  other  large  cities.  The 
building'  trade  lock-out  had  just  commenced  when  we  were 
there,  but  was  subsequently  settled  in  that  city  and  Hamburg 
before  we  arrived  home.  In  speaking  of  the  unemployed  of 
Berlin,  one  must  not  forget  that  the  city  has  a  population  of  over 
3,000,000  people.  Trade  while  we  were  there  was  distinctly  on 
the  mend,  after  a  somewhat  hard  winter, 

LEIPZIG. 

From  Berlin  to  Leipzig  is  four  hours  by  rail.  The  city  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  thriving  place,  the  population  is 
over  500,000,  and  the  chief  industries  are  the  engineering  ajid 
metal  working  trades,  and  printing  and  allied  trades,  with 
9,000  workers  engaged  in  the  textile  industry  and  5,000  in  the 
making  of  ready-made  clothing.  Along  with  my  two 
Macclesfield  colleagues,  I  visited  the  '*  Volkshaus,"  the  sole 
property  and  meeting  ground  of  the  17,000  Trades  Unionists 
of  Leipzig,  a  magnificent  building  twice  as  big  as  our  town 
hall,  with  its  50  Trade  Union  meeting  rooms,  dining-room, 
cafes,  and  public  halls  (three  in  number),  the  largest  of  which 
has  seating  for  1,800  people.  If  any  one  doubts  this  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  them  photographs.  We  were  introduced  to 
Herr  Karl  Linkaw,  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  former 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  who  kindly  showed  us  round  and  gave 
us  whatever  information  he  could. 

DRESDEN. 

Our  stay  in  Dresden  was  of  too  short  a  period  to  make 
inquiries  into  industrial  conditions.  This  is  another  city  of 
over  500,000  people — figures  like  this  take  some  thinking  over. 
The  streets  and  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  delegates  even  superior  to  Berlin. 
Evidences  of  enormous  wealth  are  on  every  hand.  We  left 
Dresden  for  Chemnitz,  a  purely  industrial  city  of  246,000  in- 
habitants, where  I  visited  one  very  large  engineering  works  and 
two  factories.  Twenty-one  thousand  are  employed  in  the 
engineering  works,  and  18,700  in  the  various  textile  trades,  A 
night  journey  of  7j  hours  brought  ns  to  Nuremberg,  where  we 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  day,  and  where  I  personally  was  too 
interested  in  this  beautiful  old-world  city  to  bother  about 
industrial  conditions  or  anything  else. 

STUTTGART. 

We  left  in  the  evening  for  Stuttgart —  a  four  hours'  journey 
— a  town  of  250,000  people  engaged  in  various  trades,  the 
country  for  miles  around  being  cultivated  with  the  grape  vine. 
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I  visited  tlie  Labour  Bureau  tlie  following  morning',  whicli  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  Germany.  Employment  was  good 
in  the  town.  We  then  visited  a  people's  kitcken  and  dining 
room,  where  meals  were  cooked  for  workers  in  the  district,  and 
which  could  be  had  veiy  cheap;  a  two-course  dinner  for  3^d., 
and  of  a  nourishing  character — another  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  by  collective  efEo^rt. 

FRANKFORT. 

Our  next  place  of  call  was  Frankfort,  another  large  and 
nobly  built  city  with  splendid  public  buildings,  after  inspecting 
which  I  went  to  the  Trades  Unionists'  and  Socialists'  Meeting 
Hall,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  half  a  dozen 
English-speaking  German  friends,  who  could  not  do  enough  for 
us.  The  following  morning,  along  with  Messrs.  Bond  and 
Rowley,  and  a  Scotch  friend,  I  went  over  the  premises  of  the 
Frankfort  Socialist  newspaper,  a  daily  publication.  My  print- 
ing friends  will  be  ablfe  to  judge  the  size  of  the  office  when  I  tell 
them  there  were  eight  "  Lino'.'s  "  working.  The  director,  Herr 
Heinsh,  was  very  kind,  so  were  all  of  the  staff.  We  were  after- 
wards introduced  to'  Herr  Adolph  Baumman — a  Socialist  Alder- 
man of  the  Frankfort  City  Council — who  had  resided  six  years 
in  the  United  States  and  two  years  in  England,  with  whom  we 
had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  and  who  afterwards 
sho'Wed  us  round  the  city. 

COLOGNE. 

A  short  stay  in  Cologne,  where  we  visited  the  famous 
Cathedral,  brought  our  stay  in  Germany  to  a  close,  I  shall 
not  readily  forget  our  ride  from  Frankfort  to  Cologne,  through 
the  beautiful  Rhine  Yalley,  with  its  noble  river  full  of  traffic,  ■ 
and  the  vine  clad  mo'untains  on  either  side,  and  I  should  like  all 
my  fellow  townsmen  to  see  this  ''  God's  country."  The  railway 
runs  alongside  the  Rhine  for  over  250  miles.  At  Jichburg, 
near  Coblentz,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  three  German 
airships — one  Zeppelin  and  two  Parsevals.  While  in  Cologne, 
through  being  lost  in  admiration  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
I  lost  the  rest  of  the  party.  Tlie  first  gentleman  I  spoke  to  had 
resided  in  Staffordshire  two  years.  Needless  to  say,  we  at  once 
adjourned  to  talk  things  over. 

LIEGE,    GHENT,     BRUSSELS    AND 
ANTWERP. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  tour  were  spent  in  Belgium,  where 
we  visited  the  cities  of  Liege,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp; 
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Init  apart  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  we  were  somewEat 
disappointed  with  them,  there  being  no  comparison  with  the 
German  cities  we  visited.  One  noticed  at  once  the  looser 
methods  of  gov(>rnment,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bond,  has  aptly 
described  Belgium  as  "A  nice  place  to  get  away  from."  A  more 
priest-ridden,  ill-governed  countr}-  I  liave  never  seen. 

SUMMARY    OF    MY    IMPRESSIONS. 

1  will  now  try  briefly  and  truthfully  to  summarise  my  im- 
presions  of  Germany  so  far  as  the  workers  in  that  country  are 
concerned.  My  colleagues  have  truthfully  and  effectively  dealt 
Avith  the  black  bread  and  horseflesh  tales,  that  were  an  insult  to 
a  noble  race  of  people.  My  inquiries  show  that  as  regards  food, 
while  home-grown  fruit  and  vegetables  are  cheaper,  other  kinds 
of  food  are  dearer  than  at  home.  The  Germans  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  frugal  and  have  fewer  luxuries.  The  food  they 
eat  is  all  of  a  nourisbing  character;  they  have,  of  course, 
different  natio^nal  dishes  and  tastes  to  us.  It  is  veiy  evident  that 
so  far  as  physique  is  coaicerned  they  are  much,  in  advance  of  us, 
which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  extreme  care  lavished  on  the 
children.  Tliere  are  no  hungry,  ill-fed  children  in  Germany. 
Wlien  the  parents  are  unable  to  find  proper  food  for  the  children 
the  Education  Authorities  step  in;  tbey  are  not  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  rate-paring  representatives.  And  as  a  consequence 
of  this  policy,  Germany  is  reaping  a  great  reward.  Evers' 
generation  of  Germans  is  better,  both  from  a  physical  and 
educational  standpoint,  than  the  last.  ISo  German  child  is 
allowed  to  work  until  14  ye^rs  of  age,  and  even  then  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory. 

,  AVith  regard  to  wages,  there  is  no  question  that,  speaking 
generally,  they  are  slightly  less  than  in  England.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Bond,  estimates  them  at  10  per  cent,  less,  but  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Rowley  of  15  per  cent,  is  nearer  the  mark.  One 
feature  which  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the  smaller  margin 
of  difference  between 'the  wages  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  Six  3-ears  as  a  Trades  Council  Secretary  has  given  me 
some  knowledge  as  to  rates  of  pay,  and  my  statement  in  regard 
<o  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  various  trade  union  officials 
we  met  and  conversed  with  in  Germany.  In  regard  to  hours, 
the  Germans  work  from  three  to  four  hours  per  week  longer, 
includiug  Saturday  afternoons.  With  regard  to  house  rents,  all 
German  industrial  towns  have  the  flat  system  of  dwellings,  the 
majority  being  substantially  built  and  of  a  pleasing  and  orna- 
meutal  exterior.  Like  most  flat  dwellings  in  this  country,  the 
iuleriors  are  somewhat  cramped  as  regards  space,  and,  leaving 
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our  own  town  out  of  tke  comparison,  rents  in  Germany  are 
sliglitly  iu  advance  t)f  tliose  obtaining-  in  towns  of  a  similar 
size  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  places  like  London, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Gainsborough  Commission  of  Inquiiy  of  1906. 

All  the  Gei-man  Trades  Union  and  Labour  leaders  we  spoke 
with  were  most  emphatic  in  their  objection  to  taxes  on  food 
stuffs.  And  a  majority  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  Trades 
Unionists  are  opposed  to  taxes  on  other  imported  articles ;  their 
contention  being  that  thej''  tend  to  make  living  dearer.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  the  commercial 
race  without  them.  The  manufacturers  and  owners  of  the  vast 
industrial  concerns  in  Germany,  and  who  form  what  is  known 
as  the  Gemxan  Liberal  Party,  are  Protectionists  to  a  man,  and 
join  with  the  other  political  groups  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
workers. 

Germany  at  present,  through  cultivating  every  inch  of  her 
soil,  is  able  to  feed  something  like  three-fourths  of  her  people. 
But  the  population  of  Germany  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  one  million  per  annum,  thus  making  the  position  more 
acute  each  year.  Nothing  is  so  certain  in  German  politics  as 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  alteration  in  this  respect.  From  what 
we  saw,  the  oeoj^le  who  till  the  land  are  verj^  poor,  and  do  not 
benefit  by  the  enhanced  prices  that  the  taxes  cause.  I  saw 
enough  in  Berlin  to  convince  me  as  to  who  reaped  most  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  while  tariffs  and  cheaper  labour  may  be 
helping  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  in  her  competition  with 
us,  there  are  other  things  that,  to  my  mind,  are  helping  hei' 
more — viz.,  her  splendid  system  of  State  railways  with  their 
cheap  transit  for  goods  and  passengers  ;  her  noble  inland  water- 
ways, used  and  developed  to  their  fullest  extent,  combined  with 
good  systematic  and  progressive  government,  and  consideration 
of  her  children  and  workpeople.  I  found  that  all  that  was  best 
in  Germany  was  the  result  of  either  vState,  municipal,  or  col- 
lective effort.  Will  the  party  who  are  advocating  a  change  in 
our  fiscal  system  legislate  on  these  lines  if  returned  to  powers 
I  wonder! 

I  went  to  Germany  a  Socialist  ;  I  came  back  heartened  in  my 
faith,  and  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is  only  by  legislation 
on  Socialistic  lines  that  the  problem  of  poverty,  with » all  its 
attendant  evils,  will  be  properly  solved. 

J.    DOWNES. 

7,  Duke  Street, 

Macclesfield. 
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Report  by  M.  RICHARDS  and  F.  ROBERTS. 

The  ifollowing;  is  our  report  of  ike  opiuions  we  formed 
ch:riug  our  tour  through  Germany.  Our  first  investigations 
began  at  Dusseldorf ,  where  we  found  large  steel  and  locomotive 
works,  and  employment  for  competent  men  is  easily  obtained. 
The  percentage  of  men  of  all  trades  out  of  work  was  very  small. 
At  present  there  is  a  lock-out  of  the  building  trade,  owing  to  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  a  eight-hour  day,  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay  now  given  for  ten  hours. 

We  found  the  following  rates  of  pay  were  paid  in  this 
town :  — 

Stone  workers    -  -  -  30s.  per  Aveek  of  57  hours. 

Carters       -         -  -  -  25s.  ,,  ■  ,, 

Locksmiths         .  _  -  28s.  ,,  ,, 

Shoemakers         -  -  -  4s.  per  day. 

Carpenters  -  -  -  6s.     „  .  ,, 

Unskilled  labourers  -  -  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day. 

Engine  fitters,  wages  good.  (Figures  not  obtainable.) 

The  conditions  under  which  men  work  are  very  satisfactory. 
House  rent,  30s.  to  40s.  per  month  for  a  house  of  five  rooms. 
Black  bread  seems  to  be  favoured,  and  is  made  in  different 
qualities,  varying  from  IJd.  to  2|d.,  and  white  bread  from  2d. 
to  2|d.  per  2-lb.  loaf  of  18-oz.  lb.  Groceries  and  clothing  com- 
pare on  the  average  veiy  close  to  English  prices  (in  most  cases 
slightly  under).  The  absence  of  loafers  at  street  corners  was 
very  noticeable. 

We  next  visited  Elberfeld,  where  we  found  on  inquiry  at 
Labour  Exhange  that  there  were  35  vacancies,  and  no 
uppliiations  from  men,  which  convinced  us  that  there 
must  be  very  few  men  unemployed.  The  classes  of 
men  wauted  were  gardeners,  upholsterers,  bakers,  tailors, 
saddlers,  barbers,  and  blacksmiths.  In  taking  a  survey 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  food  and  raiment,  we  were 
again  convinced  that  the  Avorking  man  of  Germany  has  the 
adA'antage  of  us  in  England.  We  next  went  to  Barmen,  where 
only  a  short  time  Avas  at  our  disposal,  but  we  traversed  the 
A^arious  districts  of  the  toAAii,  and  gleaned  that  there  was  no 
difticult}^  for  competent  men  to  obtain  employment;  also  prices 
of  food,  etc.,  just  at  former  place.  The  workmen's  children 
Avere  all  looking  clean,  well  fed,  and  decently  clothed,  and 
the  dwelling-houses  AA'ere  also  equal  to  the  artisan  dwellings 
al    home. 
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We  arrived  at  Essen  late  in  tlie  evening,  and  after  a  good 
night's  rest  we  were  early  astir  amongst  a  population  of 
270,000,  being  an  increase  of  40,000  in  five  years.  Tliis  alone 
shows  the  favourable  conditions  and  advantages  under  Protec- 
tion. Prices  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  cheaper  than  at  home.  A 
5-lb.  loaf  of  18  Q7..  to  the  lb.  cost  6d.  Wages  here  are  equal 
to  those  paid  to  mechanics  in  England.  We  found  the  autho- 
rities allowed  a  man  out  of  work  10s.  per  week,  with  free  soup 
and  coals,  and  he  has  to  work  on  the  roads  until  he  suits  him- 
self in  his  owntrade  or  the  authorities  find  other  work  for 
him.  The  majority  of  the  men  here  are  employed  by  Messrs. 
Krupp,  and  live  in  houses  belonging  to  the  firm.  They  have 
also  a  colony  built  for  pensioners,  who  have  served  their 
employers  twenty  years  and  over,  where  they  live  rent  free. 

Berlin  was  next  visited.  We  went  to  the  splendid 
works  of  Messrs.  Bersig,  and  found  the  men  working  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  About  6,000  men  are 
employed  there,  the  majority  working  piecework.  Machine 
men  and  fitters  earn  about  9d.  per  hour;  apprentices  are  most 
carefully  looked  after  and  instructed  in  their  trade,  and  receive 
pay  from  the  start  varying  from  ^d.  to  2d.  per  hour.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  workshop.  We  found  provision  made  by 
the  firm  for  the  men  in  cases  of  sickness.  They  had  also  erected 
dwellings  near  to  the  works  for  the  employees.  Females  are 
engaged  to  cook  dinners,  which  the  men  could  buy  on  the 
works  at  from  4d.  to  Is.  The  conditions  under  which  these  men 
work  are  superior  to'  any  in  England.  A  school  was  also  visited, 
and  we  consider  the  educational  system  superior  to  our  own. 

In  Leipzig  we  found  the  people  a  mixed  lot,  consisting  of 
Poles  and  Jews.  Provisions  are  somewhat  cheaper  in  price,  and 
inferior  in  quality,  to  suit  the  class  of  people.  Saw  several 
hundreds  of  children  going  to  school  at  6.45  a.m.,  boys  with 
books  strapped  to  their  backs  like  young  soldiers,  and,  like  the 
girls,  they  were  clean,  respectable,  and  a  good  example,  which 
parents  in  many  of  our  English  towns  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  follow. 

In  Dresden  we  found  several  men  out  of  work  owing  to 
lock-out  in  building  trade.  Corporation  found  work  for  many 
men  in  dredging  the  river.  Children  here  showed  no  signs  of 
distress.  We  found  avenues  of  cherry  trees,  the  fruit  being 
sold  each  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  proceeds  go  to 
assist  the  payment  of  rates.  The  wages  here  in  the  famous 
china  trade  are  good. 
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At  Cliemnitz  we  visited  the  large  machine  works,  and  found 
men  working'  under  exceptional  conditions.  Two  thousand  men 
are  employeil,  all  on  day  work,  10  liours  per  day  for  six  days 
j)er  week.  Cottee  is  made  and  provided  in  the  works  free. 
The  ap])rentices  work  for  nine  hours  per  day,  and  are  bound 
to  attend  technical  school  for  one  hour  every  day,  and  the 
masters  are  compelled  to  let  them  oft'  that  hour  to  attend. 
Fitters^,  turners',  blacksmiths'  wages,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day. 
Special  men  are  paid  extra.  This  firm  also  provides  baths  free 
for  the  men;  and  the  men  appreciate  this  by  taking  in  the 
aggregaio  about  5,000  baths  per  week. 

House  rent  for,  2  rooms  and  kitchen,  £12  10s.  per  year. 
House  rent  for  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  £16  per  year. 

This  includes  all  rates  and  taxes.    The  fact  of  the  firm  having 
to  enlarge  floor  space  tells  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

Girls  wages  are  l-Ss.  to  15s.  per  week;  men,  30s,  per  week. 

At  Nuremberg  we  visited  the  poorest  districts,  and  found 
liousing  accommodation  good,  altljough  the  houses  are  old  in 
appearance.  We  were  also  again  greatly  struck  with  the 
clean  appearance  of  school  children.  At  the  Labour  Exchange 
we  Found  no  skilled  labourers  wanting  employment. 

At  Stuttgart  m'C  found  the  furniture  trade  very  brisk,  the 
Avages  7d.  per  hour,  employers  Avanting  men.  Carpenters  and 
joiners  6d.  per  hour,  none  out  of  employment.  Here  all  tools 
are  provided  by  the  employer.  Tlie  men  work  ^\  hours  per 
day,  Saturday  one  hour  less.  Carvers  work  piecework,  and  earn 
good  money;  overtime  ])aid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter, 
and  Sundays  double  time.  Plenty  of  work  here  for  unskilled 
labour.  Charv/omen  are  paid  2  mark  per  day,  with  food  and 
3  mark  per  day  without  food.  Domestic  servants  from  £15 
]Ter  year. 

At  Liege  we  found  the  first  and  only  girl  begging  that  we 
saw  in  Belgium,  who,  when  questioned,  said  her  mother  sent 
her  out  to  do  it. 

At  Ghent  trade  appeared  to  be  brisk.  No  idlers  seen  standing 
at  street  corners,  such  as  we  see  in  our  own  towns. 

At  Brussels  found  trade  brisk,  owing  pai-tly  to  international 
exhil)ition  being  held  there.  Usual  pay  in  building  trades 
O-Jd.  to  7d.  per  hour,  but  exhibition  authorities  paying  at 
present  9d.  per  hour  for  10-hour  day. 

At  Antwerp  big  shii)ping  trade  doing  plenty  of  work  for 
(If)ck  laboureis,  wliu  get  20s.  to  2ls.  y)er  week.  Here  rents  are 
rather  high,  but  living  is' cheap. 
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In  bringing  our  report  to  a  close  we  should  like  to  state 
that  all  the  wild  talk  about  horseflesh  and  black  bread  is  false. 
Horseflesh,  Ave  find,  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  dogs,  but  there 
are  exceptional  cases  where  horseflesh  is  preferred  by  the  people. 
Blach  bread,  we  find,  is  rather  dearer  than  white  bread,  but  it  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  being  more  nutritious.  We  are  also 
convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany 
under  Protection  and  State  aid  is  far  better  than  in  England 
under  Free  Trade. 

(Signed)     M.  Eichards,  Falmouth. 


April  28th,  1910. 


F.  Egberts,  Penryn. 


Report   by    JOHN    S.    THOMSON. 

Reviewing  carefully  what  I  have  seen  and  learnt  during  the 
recent  trip  to  Germany,  the  following  sums  up  my  opinion  :  — 

Owing  to  protecting  her  home  industries,  while  yet  small 
and  only  partially  developed,  Germany  has  prevented  them 
from  being  swamped  out  by  more  advanced  countries,  and  by 
retaining  the  home  markets  to  herself,  while  at  the  same  time 
having  free  access  for  her  exports  to  our  shores.  Those  indus- 
tries have  been  built  up  from  very  small  beginnings  to  huge 
concerns  in  a  surprisingly  short  period.  Only  w^hen  the  small 
area  of  the  original  work  or  factory  is  pointed  out  and  com- 
parison made  with  the  present-day  concern  can  the  enormous 
progress  be  realised,  and  still  it  is  extension  and  enlargement. 
They  are  preparing  and  improving  for  an*  ever-increasing 
amount  of  Avork  and  orders.  Buildings  are  being  added,  plant 
is  being  laid  down.  Everywhere  capital  is  being  sunk  with  a 
view  to  increased  output.  Tliere  is  not  the  acute  unemployment 
that  we  have  here  even  during  our  booms.  Work  seems  more 
regularly  distributed,  and  employment  is  steady  and  not  confined 
to  a  few  months'  work  and  the  rest  of  the  year  enforced  idle- 
ness. Wherever  Ave  went  we  were  informed  that  for  skilled 
willing  workers  there  Avas  plentv  of  Avx>rk.  The  Labour  Ex- 
changes in  every  town  are  splendidly  organised  and  equipped. 
]!^ot  only  do  they  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  they  perform 
the  even  more  useful  service  in  preventing  unemplovment.  A 
man  may  register,  though  at  work,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
better  situation.  In  regard  to  unskilled  labour  employed  for 
only  short  periods,  the  name  is  on  before  the  AA-ork  is  finished, 
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which  avoids,  iu  many  cases,  a  break  and  a  loss  of  time  search- 
ing for  the  next  job.  Labour  Exchanges  are  certainly  a  reality 
in  Germany. 

In  the  large  "engineering  works,"  "machine  and  tool 
works,"  visited  we  found  only  the  best  and  most  np-to-date 
machinerj^  and  were  informed  that  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  were  large  purchasers  from  those  firms,  where  size  and 
quality  were  essentials. 

The  workers  in  those  factories  work  longer  hours  per  week 
than  is  done  in  this  country.  The  wages,  I  was  informed  by 
Glasgow  delegates  with  practical  experience,  being  much  the 
same  as  here  for  the  shorter  hours,  but  although  the  German 
mechanic  works  longer,  he  does  not  work  at  the  same  high 
pressure  as  in  Britain.  Indeed,  everywhere  it  was  quite  appa- 
rent that  in  every  department  there  was  the  lack  of  rush  or 
hustle.  Quietness,  orderliness  and  steady  plodding  were  their 
methods  of  working.  Payment  of  wages  being  by  the  hour  or 
week,  instead  of  by  piecework,  tends  to  the  performance  of 
better  work,  and  more  regularly  distributes  it  and  eliminates 
unfairness  in  apportioning  work  amongst  employees. 

The  workers  are  all  neatly  dressed,  and  their  civility  and 
courtesy  surprised  many  of  our  parfy. 

In  the  large  works  there  are  pension,  sickness  and  accident 
schemes  carried  out,  quite  apart  from  governmental  control. 
In  many  cases  the  workmen  have  their  houses  on  cheap  terms; 
food  is  supplied  at  low  prices.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  the  comforts  of  the  employees  are 
studied.  The  result  is  that  there  is  less  shifting  about.  A  man 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  part  of  the  firm. 

There  was  an-  entire  absence  of  wretchedness,  misery  and 
degrading  poverty.  Nowhere  did  we  come  across  begging; 
nowhere  were  we  importuned  by  "Carry  your  bag?"  as  is  the 
case  at  e\erj  station  and  public  place  in  this  country  by  the 
loafer  and  idler,  who  only  wants  odd  jobs,  and  won't  work. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  class  who  here  rush  into 
"blind-alley  trades"  when  boys,  and  at  manhood  find  them- 
selves turned  adrift  into  loafers,  or  have  to  exist  by  picking  up 
odd  jobs;  nor  is  there  the  break  between  military  and  a  return 
to  civil  life. 

l^specially  were  we  struck  by  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
clii](lr<Mi.  No  emaciaied  starvelings  to  be  met  with— all  were 
well  clolhod,  well  shod,  and  the  bright  faces  and  activity  spoke 
<if  llicir  being  well  Uh]  and  looked  after. 
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The  State  takes  a  strong  parental  interest  in  the  children, 
educates  them,  gives  free  meals,  boots,  books,  etc.,  if  parents 
are  unable  to  do  so. 

The  educational  system  is  most  complete — compulsory 
attendance  for  so  many  hours  a  week  after  leaving  school  up  to 
the  age  of  17  is  strictly  enforced.  No  money  is  grudged  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  sound,  useful,  and,  above  all,  a  prac- 
tical education,  and  to  fit  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  become 
healthy  and  of  benefit  to  the  State  afterwards.  Technical 
education  is  still  far  ahead  of  ours. 

Agriculture  is  vigorously  carried  on — every  available  plot 
being  cultivated.  The  soil  is  rich  and  easily  worked,  and 
though  spade  labour  is  greatly  employed  it  is  not  nearly  so 
tiring  or  exhausting  as  it  would  be  on  our  soil.  Small  holdings 
are  evidently  a  complete  success  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 

There  is  no  sign  of  rural  depopulation  as  in  Scotland.  Be- 
tween the  huge  centres  of  industry,  everywhere,  are  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets  depending  on  agriculture.  Houses  were 
well  built  and  clean,  with  an  air  of  comfort  about  them — no 
wretched,  tumble-down  dwellings  as  so  many  crofters  and  small 
farmers  in  the  Highlands  live  in.  Cattle  and  horses  are  of 
good  quality  and  highly  valued.  In  Germany  the  horses  in 
particular  are  far  superior  to  those  seen  in  Holland  or  Belgium. 
Cattle,  both  oxen  and  milch  cows,  are  used  for  draught,  and 
fetch  high  prices.  A  yoke  we  met  at  work,  we  were  informed, 
cost  £22  10s.  each  animal. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  largely  near  the  towns.  It 
is  a  common  practice  for  the  men  to  work  as  carpenters,  boot- 
makers, etc.,  in  the  town  while  the  women  attend  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  market  gardens. 

The  German  people  are  prospering;  their  towns  steadily 
growing  and  well  administered,  kept  clean  and  wonderfully 
free  from  the  smoke  plague.  They  have  no  desire  to  change 
their  fiscal  policy,  and  never  would  consent  to  have  "  free  im- 
ports." 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  produce  within  their  own  bounds 
all  their  own  requirements. 

The  statements  made  that  the  working  class  were  compelled 
to  live  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread  are  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, nor  does  their  taxation  crush  them  in  any  way.  They 
live  well,  dress  well,  their  places  of  amusement  are  well  patron- 
ised, and  the  returns  of  their  Savings  Banks  prove  that  they 
are  saving  money.  The  people  take  a  pride  in  their  country 
and  are  convinced  of  its  future  greatness. 
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Takiiif?  everything  into  considoraiion,  iliey  are  as  well  off 
as  the  workiiif?  classes  hei'e. 

AVhile  it  would  be  uiuidvisable  to  attempt  to  graft  in  its 
cutircly  their  tiscal,  military  or  social  system,  there  can  be  no 
iloubt  Tmt  that  avo  must  leaa-n  a  ^rreat  deal  from  them  and  adopt 
their  meth<Kls  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  requirements 
of  to-day  and  the  future. 

John  S.  Thomson. 

lU'gister  House, 
Aberfeldy. 


Report   by    EDMUND    H.   PHILLIPS. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Signs  of  unemployment  as  a  general  rule  were  not  noticeable. 
1  visited  many  of  the  poorer  parts  and  was  surprised  at  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  If  poorly  clad,  there  were  no 
signs  of  thi'  ragged  element,  and  both  adults  and  children  were 
well  fed.  The  children  appeared  happy,  and  the  signs  of  neglect 
so  often  met  with  in  our  Scottish  industrial  and  other  centres, 
were  not  visible.  I  found,  by  buying  and  also  by  observatio-n, 
that  food  and  clothing  Avere  quite  as  cheap,  and  in  many  cases 
I  ijeaper  tbau  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

ELBERFELD. 

Food,  on  the  average,  much  the  same  as  at  home.  Beef,  7d. 
to  8d.  per  lb.;  ham,  Is.  to  Is.  Id.;  a  wheat  and  rye  loaf  bought 
here,  wliich  weighed  90  ounces,  was  got  for  60  pfg. 

A  large  brewery  which,  with  two  others  I  visited,  I  found  to' 
V)e  as  regards  wages,  etc.,  quite  equal  to  rates  ruling  at  home. 
Mf'ii  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  mark  per  week  of  48  hours;  boys 
woik  7;^  hours  a  day,  and  receive  IT  to  18  mark  per  week;  girls, 
same  hours,  15  mark  per  week. 

From  reports  there  seems  to'  be  no  general  lack  of  employ- 
m<»iit;  all  tlie  factories  are  doing  brisk  trade. 

The  social  couditiou  of  the  people  gauged  by  the  almost 
infallible  standard  of  juiievile  conditions  is  here  quite  up  to 
lii(^  average,  and  it  is  this  which,  in  my  o])iniou,  shows  more 
tlian  auglit  els„>  tin;  superiority  of  the  German  social  conditions 
<)\cr    I'rili'^li. 
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ESSEN. 

This  city,  associated  with  tlie  name  of  Krupp,  is  one  of  the 
most  pushing  in  Grermany.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Krupp's 
averages  6  mark  per  day;  higher  grade  workmen  receive  7  mark, 
while  unskilled  labourers  receive  4^  mark;  all  for  a  10  hours' 
day.  Houses  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen  are  rented  at  29  mark 
per  month,  rates  included;  workmen  who  lodg-e  can  get  board, 
lodging,  washing,  etc.,  for  55  mark  per  month.  Pensions  are 
paid  to  workmen  when  incapacitated,  and  take  effect  after 
20  years'  service.  These  are  given  in  accordance  with  merit,  and 
vary  from  60  to  120  mark  per  month.  Sick  benefit  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3  mark  per  day,  plus  25  pfg.  for  each  child. 

The  cottages  built  for  pensioners  are  on  the  scale  of  Port 
Sunlight,  but  on  a  better  fitted  plan.  They  are  rent  free  and 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  four  apartments. 

Living  I  found  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  Dtisseldorf, 
Elberfeld,  and  Barmen,  and  certainly  cheaper  than  in  Britain, 
while  the  wages  speak  for  themselves. 

Everyone  here  seemed  to  be  fully  employed,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  destitution,  far  less  of  poverty,  and  the  children 
were  well  cared  for  and  certainly  well  shod. 

BERLIN. 

In  this  city,  I  had  the  opportunity  cf  seeing  one  of  the 
elementary  educational  establishments.  We  visited  a  school  in 
one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Berlin,  which  is  attended 
by  1,400  children,  half  of  each  sex.  Much  information  was 
courteously  given  by  the  headmaster.  The  children  haA^e 
seven  hours  instruction  per  day,  and  four  hours  religious 
instruction  is  given  per  week.  A  notable  feature  is  that  needle- 
work, knitting  and  mending  is  coaiipiilsory  among  girls,  but 
cooking  is  voluntary. 

The  children  attend  fi"om  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  and  it  is 
compulsory  that  boys  should  attend  continuation  classes  six 
hours  per  week  fo'r  three  years  longer. 

Free  meals  are  provided  for  necessitous  cases,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  this  school  of  very  poor  bairns  only 
thirty  took  advantage  of  this,  which,  I  think,  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  school  half  the  size  in  many  places  in 
Britain. 

The  children  were  clean  and  tidy,  well  fed  and  very 
respectful.  This  latter  is  a  meritorious  trait  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  one  in  visiting  Germany,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  tlie  nation. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Here  I  formed  one  of  a  ]iarty  which  visited  Reinecker's 
Works,  whose  speciality  is  machines  for  milling  and  grinding. 
Tliis  is  a  most  up-to-date  factory,  and  everything  possible  is 
done  by  the  employers  for  tlie  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  their 
men.  Tlic  lirm  employs  2,000  men  and  boys.  Turners  and 
litters  get  4s.  Cd.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day,  and  other  wages  average 
Od.  per  hour. 

The  average  house  rents  in  Chemnitz  are  two  rooms  and 
kitchen,  £12  10s.;  three  rooms  and  kitchen,  £16,  rates  inclusive. 

A  general  air  of  prosperity  is  here  apparent.  Children 
healthy  and  well  fed,  and  adults  show  in  their  appearance 
evidence  of  good  social  conditions. 

STUTTGART. 

Visited  a  horse  butcher's  liere.  Small  shop,  small  stock. 
Man  wlio  took  us  here  eats  hn'rseflesh  as  he  is  out  of  employment 
through  strike,  but  likes  it  all  right.  By  minute  inquiries 
found  ihat  the  very  poor  eat  it,  but  that  they  have  mostly 
accjuired  the  tnsto  through  having  been  used  to  it  in  youth,  as 
otiiers  in  ])etter  circumstances  do  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  other  towns  wo  had  not  time  to  make  searching 
in(|uiries,  but  cost  of  living  and  wages  seemed  to  be  much  the 
same  as  the  other  cities.  The  social  condition  of  the  people 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  real  guide  to  a  nation's  wealth, 
is  very  high,  and  with  that  in  Germany  our  conditions  in 
Britain  compare  very  unfavourably. 

SUMMARY. 

I  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Protection  has  done 
for  Germany  what  nothing  else  could  have  done.  It  has  pro- 
vided an  outside  market  for  her  labour  products,  while  her 
home  market  is  absolutely  her  own.  Steady  employment  and 
gradually  increased  wages  have  raised  the  standard  of  society, 
and  to-day  the  German  workman,  so'  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
immeasurably  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  British. 

No  doubt  the  State,  with  a  view  to  national  defence,  does 
much  for  the  individual,  but  irom  my  cool  and  dispassionate 
review  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  have  to  report  that  Protection 
bus  been  ihe  salvation  of  Germany. 

E.  H.  Philips, 

8,  AVcst  High  Street.  Crieff,  N.B. 
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Report    by    H.    J.    STEWART. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Several  large  blocks  of  tenements  for  workers  in  the  iron 
works  are  at  present  in  course  of  construction,  and  are  splendid, 
substantial  houses.  On  our  tour  of  inspection  I  paid  particular 
attention  as  to  the  number  of  out-of-work  or  loafer  class  I  should 
see,  but  never  saw  any  of  that  class  in  this  town.  The  children 
were  all  of  them  of  a  particularly  bright  and  happy  nature  and 
not  at  all  like  children  reared  in  a  city.  They  were  all  healthy- 
looking  and  stout,  and  in  every  case  very  comfortably  clad  and 
well  dressed. 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  food  in  this  town  was  in  most  cases 
less  in  cost  than  at  home.  Eggs  cost  Is.  for  20  (fresh),  new  laid 
Is.  3d.  for  20;  cheese  from  60pf.  to  95pf.  per  pound. 

The  rates  of  wages,  from  statistics  and  from  information 
received  at  the  Labour  Bureau,  are,  in  the  following  trades : 
Stonemasons,  £1  10s.  per  week;  carters,  £1  5s.  per  week;  lock- 
smiths, £1  8s.  per  week.  The  average  working-day  of  the  above 
is  9^  and  10  hours. 

At  Dusseldorf  the  platform  porter  there  informed  us  that  he 
earned  2,000  mark  per  annum,  or  roughly  £100. 

Clothing  can  be  had  here  at  very  moderate  rates.  Working- 
men's  trousers,  from  3  to  10  marks j.  ready-made  suits,  20  to  40 
marks;  gents'  boots,  6  to  9.50  marks. 

ELBERFELD, 

Visited  this  town  on  15th  April  and  went  to  Municipal 
Labour  Bureau.  Found  on  this  date  that  40  tradesmen  were 
wanted  by  employers,  consisting  of  the  following :  1  gardener^ 
4  upholsterers,  5  joiners,  3  waggon-builders,  1  baker,  4  tailors j 
4  saddlers,  3  hairdressers,  14  painters,  1  blacksmith. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  in  this  town  is  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  9d.  for  a  10-hour  da}^  At  this  bureau  there  is  a 
department  fo-r  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  waiters  and  casual 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants.  We  found  only  12  men  at 
this  bureau  when  we  called;  all  were  unskilled  labourers.  Three 
waiters  were  also  there  before  we  left.     No  fees  are  charged  the 
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applicants  at  this   Bureau.      The    manager  gave  the  following 
figures  for  the  past  three  years  :  — 

Applications  by  employers  for  domesiic 

servants                17,000 

Situations  filled     -----  15,350 

TJnsldlled  labourers  applied    -         -         -  27,547 

Emplovcrs  offering  jobs           -         -         -  10,906 

Situations  filled      ------  9,030 

Wages  for  domestic  servants  average  from  6  mark  per  week 
for  young  girls  to  20  mark  per  week  for  women. 

Skilled  labour  is  much  in  demand  here,  and  no  workman 
of  that  class  need  to  register  in  the  Bureau. 

Casual  waiters  get  2s.  Gd.  per  half-day,  and  3s.  Cd.  ]>er  half- 
day  on  Sunday. 

Sixpence  or  7d.  per  week  is  deducted  by  employers  off  wages, 
fhey  paying  a  similar  amount  for  State  insurance  in  case  of 
illness,  accident,  or  death.  In  cases  of  illness  a  workman  gets 
free  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  and,  if  necessary, 
hospital  accommodation,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  day. 

State  pensions  are  granted  to  all  workmen  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  are  paid  according  to  rates  of  wages.  T^ie  lowest 
amount  paid  per  annum  is  £7  10s. 

There  seems  little  or  no  trade  depression  here,  and  the 
absence  of  idle  men  upon  the  streets  was  the  subject  of  comment. 
There  were  no  ill-fed  or  badly  clothed  people  or  children  to  be 
seen.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
prosperous. 

The  following  are  prices  of  foodstuffs  here  :  — ■ 

Good  beef    -  -  -  -  6d.  per  lb.  of  18  oz. 

Teal  -  -  -  -  7d.  ,,         ,, 

Pork  -  -  .  -  8d. 

Bacon  (best)  -  -  -  Is.  ,,         ,, 

Oranges       -  -  -  -  10  for  35  pf . 

Men's  Oxford  shirts  -         -  1  mark  50  pf. 

Caps             -         -  -         -  35pf. 

Ladies'       high-class  boots 

(glace  kid)       -  -         .  7  mark  50  pf. 

Gents'  box  calf    -  -         -  9  mark. 

Housing  in  this  town  is  very  good  and  exceptionally  clean. 
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BARMEN. 

IStli  April.— Arrived  liere  about  2.50,  and  weDt  round  tlie 
town,  visiting-  the  poor  part  of  the  same;  found  much  the  same 
condition  of  things  existing-  here  as  in  other  towns  visited. 
The  town  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy- 
condition  and  there  seems  little  or  no  unemployment,  as  the 
following  figures,  got  at  the  Municipal  Bureau,  will  prove.  On 
the  contrary,  Barmen  is  in  need  of  workmen :  — 

Painters  are  g-etting  -  -  30  to  36  mark  per  week. 

Boys  of  14  -         -  -  -  10  to  14  mark  per  week. 

Masons  (9|  hours)  -  -  £1  10s.  per  week. 

Women       -         -  -  -  21  to  27  mark  per  week. 

Women  employed  in  the  mills  were  earning  from  £1  Is. 
to  £1  4s.  per  week. 

In  March  there  were  54  situations  open. 

Last  year  1,116  applied. 

A  bed  can  be  had  2|d.  per  night  for  those  unemployed. 

Town  very  clean  and  prosperous  looking,  and  no  unemploy- 
ment. 

BERLIN. 

I6th  April. — Arrived  here  from  Essen  about  9.30  p.m. 

17th. — -This  being  Sunday  little  or  no  work  was  done,  but 
every  opportunity  w^as  afforded  us  of  seeing  how  the  Berliner 
spends  his  Sunday.  All  classes  seem  to  make  this  a  day  of 
jdeasure,  and  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  working 
classes,  there  seems  to  be  little  distress  amongst  them.  The 
lock-out  of  masons  and  bricklayers  at  the  present  time  is  causing 
more  men  to  be  idle,  but  if  those  trades  w^ere  working  I  think 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  or  no  unemployment.  On 
the  way  from  Essen  to  Berlin  it  was  noticeable  on  every  hand, 
and  at  frequent  intervals,  the  number  of  new  and  large  works 
which  were  newly  completed  or  in  the  course  of  construction. 
I  saw  several  which  appeared  to  be  iron  and  steel  works,  and  a 
large  Portland  cement  works.  The  district  is  also  very  rich 
in  agriculture.  The  methods  of  agriculture  are  in  some  cases 
simple,  but  the  most  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  land. 

18th  April. — ^Went  to  see  a  school  in  the  poorest  quarter  of 
Berlin,  in  Oppel  mer  Strasse,  which  district  is  for  the  most 
part  occupied  hj  carpenters  and  metal  workers.    The  workmen 
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living'  here  earn  from  7d.  1o  9d.  per  lioiir,  and  pay  for  rent 
2b  to  30  mark  per  month  for  a  three-roomed  house,  the  rooms 
measuring  13  feet  by  13  feet. 

All  schools  in  Grermany  are  numbered,  and  the  number 
of  the  one  we  visited  was  No.  177.  We  were  taken  to 
see  the  gymnasium,  and  it  was  a  large,  airj,  and  finely 
equipped  room,  fitted  up  with  the  latest  appliances.  There  were 
700  boys  and  about^  700  girls  attending  this  school.  We  saw 
several  classes,  and  they  appeared  to  be  a  fine,  healthy 
lot  of  children,  all  clean  and  tidy  and  comfortably  clad,  and 
none  without  boots  and  stockings. 

ESSEN. 

IGth  April. — Arrived  here  last  night,  and  this  morning  pro- 
ceeded to  Krupp's  works,  where  40,000  men  are  employed  in 
Essen  alone,  other  25,000  being  employed  by  this  firm  else- 
where. We  found  on  inquiiy  of  a  workmen  employed  by  this 
firm  that  the  wages  paid  by  Krupp's  are  at  the  following 
rates :  — 

Average  for  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  6  mark  per  day. 

Engineers,  mechanics,  and  skilled  mechanics,  7s.  6d.  per 
day. 

Overtime  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  and 
a  labourer  gets  4^  mark  per  day.  The  working  day  here  is  ten 
hours,  or  sixty  hours  per  week. 

Scavengers  get  4s.  Cd.  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

We  next  visited  the  Altenhof  Colony,  owned  and  built  by 
the  Krupp  fiiin,  on  the  garden  city  principle,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  note  such  a  beauty  spot  in  a  town  like  Essen. 
The  houses  are  built  as  semi-detached  villas  for  two  families, 
each  house  having  three  rooms  and  kitchen.  These  houses  were 
built  for  the  pensioners  of  the  firm,  by  whom  they  are  occupied. 
One  of  the  pensioners  informed  us  he  had  been  with  the  firm 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  retired  seventeen  vears  ago  on  a 
pension  of  55  mark  per  month,  and  house  free.  All  these  houses 
are  free.  Widows  and  children  of  workmen  are  also  provided 
with  houses  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  this  firm.  The  firm 
have  also  erected  churches — a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic — for 
the  use  of  the  pensioners. 

Pensious  are  provided  for  all  workers  after  twenty  years' 
service,  and  they  range  from  60  to  120  mark  per  month, 
according  to  grade.  The  rate  of  lodgings  is  about  55  mark  per 
month,  including  washing  laundry,  etc. 
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In  cases  of  sickness  amongst  Krupp's  employees,  tbe  sum 
of  3  mark  per  day  is  paid,  and  the  sum  of  25  pf.  for  eacli 
cliild  of  the  workman  during  illness. 

Clothing  here  costs  much  the  same  as  in  Scotland. 
Working  suit  costs        -         -     £1  4s.  to  £1  10s. 
Best  suit       -         -         -         -     £2  4s.  to  £2  15s. 
Dungaree  jacket    -         -         -6  m.  (about  5s.  lO^d.) 
Heavy  boots  -         -         -     7  m.  80  pf .  (about  7s.  6d.) 

There  was  no  sign  of  unemployment  here,  and  prosperity 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  town. 

CHEMNITZ. 

19th  April. — At  this  town  one  paxty  visited  Reineckers' 
engineering  works,  whilst  the  party  I  belonged  to  visited  a 
curtain  factory,  and  also  a  hosiery  factory.  The  curtain 
factory  (Sachsische  Full  Fabrik)  employs  sixty  women  and 
ninety  men.  The  work  done   is  all  plain  net  work.     The 

girls  earn  from  14s.  to  16s.  per  week  on  piecework.  The  hours 
are  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  with  one  h,pur  ^off.  Men  get 
£1  10s.  per  week,  and  do  two  shifts  of  11  hours.  Eight  years 
ago  eight  frames  were  in  use  in  these  works;  now  there  are 
twenty-four.  Rooms  are  provided  for  meals,  and  everything 
is  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  workers.  The  workers  are  a 
clean,  tidy  lot,  men  and  women  alike.  We  next  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Nottingham  Hosiery  Company's  factory,  and  found  pretty 
much  the  same  condition  of  things  as  at  the  lace  factory. 

Men  working  at  hosiery  frames 

earn      -----    Q2s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

Men  at  hosiery  presses     -         -     18s.  to  22s.  per  week. 

Unskilled  labourers  -         -     22s,  per  week. 

The  average  wage  for  women  is-     17s.  to  22s.  per  week. 

All  the  machinery  in  this  factory  was  made  in  England. 

The  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  in  and  around  this 
town  have  increased  at  the  following  rates  from  1900  to 
1910:  — 

1900. 
At  commencement  of  service  -     64     0 
After  10  years'  service  -         -     126  10 
After  21  years'  service  -         -     162     0 
After  27  years'  service  -         -     184  10 

The  rate  of  taxation  here  is  as  follows :  People  with  income 
of  £50  pay  10s.  yearly  State  tax  and  £1  Is.  municipal  tax; 
earning  £110  pays  £1  lOs.  State  and  £3  16s.  municipal  tax. 

This  town  is  a  very  prosperous  one. 


1910. 

0    .. 
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NUREMBERG, 

20tli  April. — Arrived  here  at  8  a.m.,  and  found  this  one  of  the 
quaintest  okl  towns  we  had  yet  visited  in  Germany.  A  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Labour  Bureau,  where  on  inquiry  we  found  that 
skilled  labourers  can  always  find  employment  here  without 
imttinty  their  names-  in  the  Exchange.  This  Bureau  is  run  by 
the  municipality,  and  is  used  principally  by  unskilled  labourers. 
Trades  unions  have  each  exchanges  of  their  own  in  this  town. 
The  Committee  who  run  this  bureau  is  composed  of  employers, 
employees,  and  members  of  town  council. 

Unskilled  labourers  earn  6d.  per  hour  here,  and  work  sixty 
hours  per  week.  There  are  very  few  out  of  work  except 
l)ricklayers  and  labourers,  who  are  ati'ected  by  the  strike.  This 
liureau  finds  employment  for  300  to  400  per  week,  and  last 
year  20,702  applied  for  work  and  16,350  of  that  number  got 
work.    There  is  no  unemployment  in  this  town  in  summer. 

Skilled  labour  in  this  town  commands  9d.  and  lOd.  per  hour. 

•    Rents  of  bouses  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  average  £10  to 
£12. 

Provisions  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  rates  as  in  other  towns 
visited. 

STUTTGART. 

April  21st.  —Visited  market  ijlace  here,  and  found  vegetables, 
fish,  etc.,  are  sold  as  in  other  towns,  and  cost  much  the  same. 
Inquired  if  there  were  any  horseflesh  shops  in  this  town,  and 
were  informed  there  was  one.  Two  Germans  kindly  offered  to 
find  it  for  us,  and  after  a  deal  of  inquiry  came  upon  it  in  a 
small  side  street.  There  was  not  as  much  horseflesh  in  this  shop 
as  would  feed  twelve  Scotch  families  for  a  day.  It  is  sold  at 
(id.  ])er  lb.  cooked,  and  4d.  per  lb.  raw.  Horseflesh  is  not  eaten 
in  any  great  quantity  here,  and  is  only  used  by  those  who  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  it. 

A  black  bread  loaf  of  36  oz.  costs  25  pf. 

It  is  compulsory  for  all  children  attending  grammar  schools 
in  this  State  to  learn  English  and  French. 

In  ten  vears  the  price  of  Imllock  beef  has  gone  up  from 
40  |.f.  per  ll).  to  90  pf.  per  lb. 

A  i  1  horses  slaughtered  bavo  to  be  inspected  prior  to  slaughter. 

.Met  a  Scotsman  who  had  spent  nine  years  in  Germany. 
lie  is  employed  with  a  Scotch  firm  of  linoleum  manufacturers 
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wlio  have  a  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  ,  They  employ 
500  hands,  and  the  wages  rnn  about  the  same  rate  as  in  Scot- 
land— in  fact,  many  of  their  unskilled  labourers  get  higher 
pay.  Asked  as  to  why  his  firm  had  started  this  factory  here, 
he  informed  us  that  they  could  not  sell  linoleum  in  Germany 
with  the  tariff  which  was  imposed,  so  had  to  build  a  factory  of 
their  own  to  compete  with  the  German. 

There  is  little  or  no  unemployment  in  this  town,  and  it 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  other  towns  we  visited. 

FRANKFURTs 

April  22. — Visited  an  agricultural  colony  outside  FrankfuH 
and  found  the  land  of  good  quality  and  very  fertile.  A  good 
deal  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  grown  here,  and  every  available 
space  of  ground  is  utilised.  Hie  labourers  on  the  land  earn 
4  mark  per  day  and  work  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  with  1^  hours 
off  for  dinner.  In  the  country  these  labourers  earn  about  3  mark 
per  day.  Tho  women  engaged  in  agriculture  earn  from  Is.  9d. 
to  2s.  per  day.  A  cattleman  or  orraman  earns  £20  per  year, 
with  board  and  lodging,  which  rate  of  wages  compares  very 
favourably  with  Scotland.  Cows  (milch),  also  used  for  draught 
purposes,  cost  from  400  to  500  marks,  but  they  are  larger  than 
the  breed  we  have  in  Scotland. 

The  loaf  costs  3d.,  or  26  pf.,  for  3  lb.  6  oz. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    TOUR. 

The  railways,  being  all  under  State  control,  are  worked  with 
a  military  precision.  The  rolling  stock  does  not  compare  with 
ours  in  this  country,  unless  in  the  case  of  their  express  trains, 
which  are  finely  fitted  up.  Their  stations  are,  particularly  in 
the  cities,  fine,  substantial  buildings,  and  in  most  cases  are 
being  enlarged,  I  presume  for  militaiy  purposes.  Their  cities 
are  extremely  well  laTd  out,  and  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
planned.  Their  streets  are  wide  and  aiiy,  and  squares  and  open 
spaces  abound  largely  in  every  one.  vSlunis,  as  we  know  them 
in  this  country,  do  not  exist.  The  housing  of  the  working  classes 
is  mostly  on  the  flat  system,  and  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
rents  are  not  so  high  as  we  find  them  in  this  countiy  according 
to  the  accommodation. 

Wages  are  as  good  in  most  skilled  trades  as  in  Britain,  and 
for  unskilled  labour  better,  but  hours  are  slightly  longer.  The 
cost  of  living  is  not  any  higher  on  the  average  than  here,  and 
clothing  and  boots  cost  little  more. 
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Education  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  every  care  seems  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  children.  Their  system  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  ours,  and  is  worked  on  a  sound  basis. 

Particular  care  is  exercised  in  the  clothing  of  the  children, 
as  one  never  sees  half-starved,  ill-clad,  or  ill-shod  children 
here 

Factories  for  the  most  part  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns, 
thus  disi^ensing  with  a  good  deal  of  smokiness.  It  was  very 
noticeable  the  number  of  factories  that  had  just  been  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  erection  in  the  country  districts. 

With  reference  to  afforestation,  this  is  carried  out  on  a 
sound  system  too.  Any  ground  not  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  planted  and  properly  tended,  the  trees  being  thinned 
from  time  to  time,  thus  ensuring  a  supply  of  good,  straight 
timber. 

The  roads  are  very  well  kept,  especially  the  main  ones,  and 
the  streets  in  all  the  cities  are  well  laid  out  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

Altogether  Germany  is  a  great  country,  and  her  people  are 
a  very  industrious  folk.  There  is  never  the  hurry  and  bustle 
one  sees  in  our  British  towns,  but  they  go  about  their  work 
methodically  and  get  there  every  time. 

Whatever  view^s  one  may  hold  in  regard  to  Protection  or 
"  Free  Trade,"  when  one  sees  the  prosperous  condition  of  things 
in  Germany — a  highly  protected  countiy — and  compares  them 
with  the  condition  of  things  in  Britain,  then  I  think  the  only 
conclusion  that  one  can  come  to  is :  that  the  sooner  Britain 
adopts  some  form  of  Protection  the  better,  if  she  still  wishes  to 
retain  her  prestige  as  a  commercial  nation. 

H.  J.  Stewart. 
Crown  Hotel,  Auchterarder,  Perth, 


Report   by    WILLIAM    SKINNER. 
DUSSELDORP. 

There  were  no  children  in  a  neglected  state  to  be  seen,  all 
being  well  dressed,  clean  and  tidy.  Being  connected  with  the 
l)uildiug  trade  I  was  most  struck  with  the  houses  and  places  of 
business.  The  buildings  were  of  a  high-class  order  and  entirely 
free  from  the  "  jerry-built  "  order,     A  friend  and  I  hired  a  cab 
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and  went  throngli  the  most  of  th.e  town,  and  I  did  not  notice  a 
house  or  business  premises  empty  and  to  let.  A  very  large 
number  of  huge  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection.  I  can  quite 
believe  that  the  town  in  1880  had  a  population  of  95,458,  which 
in  1905  had  increased  to  253,280,  as  the  houses  are  all  new. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  houses  that  existed  prior  to  1880  must 
have  been  pulled  down  and  more  modem  buildings  erected. 
Generally  speaking,  the  business  men  of  this  town  had  an  air  of 
affluence  which  could  not  exist  under  adverse  circumstances. 
The  artisan  class  were  most  respectable  and  had  a  contented 
appearance,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  exist  in  the 
British  workingman. 

ELBERFELD. 

The  clothes  exhibited  at  the  shops  at  Elberfeld  were  ex- 
amined by  one  of  our  party  who  is  in  the  trade  in  Scotland,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  the  prices  were  considerably  under  those 
quoted  in  our  home  markets. 

I  was  struck  with  the  suspended  railway.  It  is  a  first-class 
type  of  engineering.  The  construction  was  most  substantial, 
and  utilising  the  bed  of  the  river  was  a  good  idea,  thus  putting 
to  practical  use  a  space  which  would  otherwise  be  comparatively 
useless. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  of  such  a 
high-class  order  as  in  Dusseldorf ,  but  I  must  say  they  were  all 
very  clean  and  well  dressed  and  their  general  appearance  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  any  of  our  own  town-folk.  Their 
dwellings  were  kept  clean  and  tidy.  In  most  cases  there  was  a 
plot  of  ground  attached,  which  was  used  principally  for  growing 
vegetables.  The  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  and  rearing  of 
flowers  struck  me  as  marvellous.  I  think  this  must  be  one  of 
the  principal  hobbies  of  the  artisan.  The  outward  parts  of  the 
working-class  houses  being  so  elaborately  decorated,  one  could 
hardly  imagine  they  were  inhabited  by  workingmen.  The 
streets  were  remarkably  clean  and  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  perfect.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  place  indicated  prosperity  and  comfort. 

BARMEN. 

At  Barmen  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  very  well  off. 

From  what  I  could  gather,  the  living  here  is  considerably 
cheaper  and  the  wages  slightly  lower  than  at  home.  This  ap- 
plies only  to  tradesmen,  as  carters  and  labourers  are  paid  higher 
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ilian  at  home  nnd  their  livins:  seems  to  be  good.  I  saw  no  signs 
of  poverty  abont  this  place.  '  The  children  are  all  well  clad  and 
appear  to  be  well  fed.  I  went  to  one  of  the  schools  as  the  chil- 
dren were  leaving  and  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  books 
each  child  had  to  study  from.  To-day  one  of  my  party  bought  a 
loaf  of  the  much-spoken-of  "  black  bread."  We  had  it  to  din- 
ner, and  I  say  that  even  a  British  M.P.  would  not  be  far  wrong 
if  he  never  got  worse. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  is  by  far  the  best  laid-out  and  designed  city  ever  I 
passed  through.  The  streets  are  exceptionally  clean.  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  sweepers,  there  are  men  employed  with  baskets 
gathering  any  pieces  of  paper,  etc.,  that  may  be  lying  about. 
Wealth  seems  to  be  unlimited,  and  poverty  certainly  does  not 
exist,  that  is,  as  we  see  it  in  our  large  centres  of  labour  at  homo. 
The  working  class  seem  extremely  comfortable,  and  certainly 
earn  their  money  very  easily,  as  I  think  they  are  the  slowest 
workmen  I  ever  saw.  I  had  a  very  ^ood  opportunity  of  noting 
the  progress  made  of  a  shop  alteration  close  by  our  hotel.  I 
looked  over  in  the  morning  and  visited  it  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
ordinary  British  workman  would  accomplish  the  same  work  in 
half  the  time.  According  to  reports  handed  in  by  different 
deputations,  the  wages  are  practically  the  same  for  masons, 
biicklayers  and  joiners  as  in  Scotland,  while  the  unskilled 
labourer  is  better  paid  than  at  home.  The  artisan  class  live  in 
better  houses  than  in  Scotland  and.  the  rents  are  much  the  same, 
and  living  is  cheaper  than  at  home.  As  we  were  not  to  meet 
again  till  night,  each  of  us  was  supplied  with  equal  to  2s.  to 
get  our  dinner  that  day.  I  went  to  an  eating  house  patronised 
by  workingmen  and  had  a  most  substantial  dinner  for  6d.,  much 
better  than  I  could  get  in  Scotland  for  9d. 

ESSEN. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  there  was  no  lack  of  employment  in 
Essen.  I  watched  the  erecting  of  a  large  concrete  building 
and  formed  the  impression  that  the  working  plant  for  such  work 
was  superior  to  any  we  have  in  Britain.  The  workmen  do  not 
work  so  hard  as  in  Britain,  the  plant  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
itiako  manual  work  very  light. 

I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  children  going  to 
scliool  this  morning.  A  good  many  of  them  appear  to  come 
from  the  country  by  train  about  seven  o'clock.  In  appearance 
they  are  healthy,  cheerful  and  very  well  clad. 
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The  reports  brought  iu  by  the  different  delegates  who  visited 
Krupp's  works  were  most  favourable  to  the  ■v^orkingman. 
Doubtless  their  reports  will  appear  from  another  source,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  their  reports, 
although  quite  a  number  of  them  were  working  separately. 

LEIPZIG. 

In  this  town  the  old  landmarks  arc  being  pulled  down  and 
being  replaced  by  modern  buildings.  I  noticed  to-day  barri- 
cades being  placed  round  two  very  fair  buildings  which  were  to 
be  pulled  down  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  not 
up-to-date.  They  were  fair  buildings  and  might  be  fully  occu- 
pied, and  certainly  would  not  be  pulled  down  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow  for  the  same  cause.  This  proves  most  conclusively 
that  the  German  Empire  is  increasing  in  prosperity  and  enter- 
prise. The  new  buildings  are  being  built  principally  of  con- 
crete, and  are  of  a  most  substantial  and  permanent  nature.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  principally  Grecian,  and  the  effect  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

There  are  no  loafers  or  such  undesirables  in  Leipsig.  It 
was  at  this  place  I  saw  the  first  man  under  the  influence  of 
drink  since  I  entered  German  territory,  and  he  was  quickly 
taken  in  hand  by  a  kindly  neighbour.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
employment  and  no  signs  of  poverty — quite  the  reverse. 

CHEMNITZ. 

A  great  amount  of  buildings  are  being  erected  at  Chemnitz. 
A  number  of  the  delegates  visited  the  engineering  works  for 
machine,  implements,  etc.,  and  those  of  the  delegates  who 
wrought  in  similar  works  at  home  expressed  their  opinion  that 
they  had  never  seen  works  of  the  kind  fitted  up  with  such  con- 
veniences for  the  workers. 

No  sign  of  unemployment  was  noticeable  in  this  place. 


NUREMBERG. 

Nuremberg  is  a  most  interesting  place.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  very  old.  The  old  public  buildings  are  being  repaired 
and  kept  in  their  original  character.  The  old  business  build- 
ings are  being  rapidiy  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  up-to-date 
erections.     This  applies  to  all  old  places  we  visited.     Accom- 
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panied  l>y  three  of  the  delegates  from  England,  I  was  walking 
through  some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  when  I  saw  a 
number  of  woikingmen  enter  an  eating  house.  We  entered 
also,  and  ordered  a  dinner  similar  to  that  supplied  to  the  work- 
iugmen.  It  consisted  of  a  plate  of  soup,  a  large  piece  of  the  so- 
called  black  bread,  a  sausage  and  a  jug  of  beer,  the  charge 
beino-  3^,d.  It  was  explainer!  to  us  if  we  wished  two  sausages 
the  charge  would  be  Id.  After  leaving  this  place  we  visited 
another  eating  house  of  a  different  class.  It  was  superior  to  the 
first  and  seemed  to  be  patronised  by  the  skilled  tradesmen  and 
clerks  order.  There  were  about  forty  at  dinner  when  we  entered. 
The  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  a  plate  of  soup,  plate  of  meat,  with 
two  kinds  of  vegetables,  pudding  and  a  glass  of  beer,  and  the 
charge  was  6^d.  We  saw  no  signs  of  unemployment  here,  and  I 
think  the  living  in  this  place  was  cheaper  than  any  we  visited. 

STUTTGART. 

Upon  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Stuttgart,  I,  along  with 
three  other  Scotsmen,  came  across  a  Scotsman  from  Kirkcaldy 
who  is  engaged  in  Nairn's  Linoleum  works  here.  The  firm 
opened  this  branch  about  ten  years  ago  in  order  to  avoid  the 
high  tariffs  on  imports  to  Germany.  The  works  are  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  and  about  500  workers  are  employed.  Un- 
skilled labourers  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in  their 
works  in  Scotland,  and  the  skilled  man  is  paid  pretty  much  the 
same  as  at  home. 

I  visited  a  workingman's  restaurant  and  found  a  good  sub- 
stantial meal  was  being  served  at  from  6d.  to  8d. 

There  was  no  unemployment  here  either. 

FRANKFURT. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  Germany. 
Tlie  general  appearance  gives  one  the  impression  that  workers 
are  paid  better  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  inquiries  made 
I  find  this  is  not  the  case,  as  Avages  are  much  the  same  as  in  other 
toAvns,  but  house  rents  are  dearer  here,  and  I  think  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  poverty  or  unemploy- 
ment— quite  the  reverse — and  everyone  seems  to  be  fully 
employed. 

William  Skinner. 
Pitlochry,  Perthshire, 

2nd  May,  1910. 
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Report   by    F.    N.    HUNT. 

From  what  we  liave  seen  and  heard  during  our  tour  through 
Germany,  it  is  clear  that  one  thing  which  tariffs  certainly  do  not 
do  is  to  check  the  progress  and  j^rosperity  of  a  country.  Wo 
visited  ahout  a  dozen  of  the  largest  manufacturing  centres  of 
Germany.  The  populations  of  most  of  these  have  increased  since 
the  adoption  of  a  tariif  system  by  Germany  from  200  to  300  per 
cent.,  and  tho  excellent  and  artistic  appearance  of  the  buildings 
both  for  business  and  residential  purposes  show  that  the  people 
are  making  plenty  of  money  and  are  spending  it  freely.  In 
every  city  we  visited  our  company  was  broken  up  into  small 
groups.  As  far  as  possible  every  facility  was  given  us  to  see 
what  we  wished  to  see  and  to  find  out  what  we  desired  to  know. 
The  statement  that  we  were  led  to  only  certain  selected  quarters 
and  were  not  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  see  what  are  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  German  artisans  work  and 
live  is  entirely  false.  We  were  allowed  to  go  where  we  wished. 
We  looked  for  slums  in  every  city  we  visited  but  could  not  find 
any.  In  the  large  cities  of  this  country  one  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  slums  and  other  signs  of  extreme  poverty;  they  face  us 
at  every  turn.  But  in  Germany  slums  as  they  are  known  in  this 
country  are  non-existent. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  were  visited  in  each  of  the  cities. 
The  amount  of  unemployment,  however,  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  figures  supplied  to'  us  at  these.  Workmen  who  are  not  out 
of  employment  frequently  register  themselves  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  themselves.  In  some  places  it  is  necessary  for  an 
applicant  to  register  himself  every  fortnight,  so  that  his 
name  appears  on  the  list  twice  in  one  month,  though  he  may  be 
fully  employed  all  the  time.  Comparatively  few  men  were  found 
waiting  at  any  of  the  Exchanges.  At  several  we  were  informed 
that  work  was  found  generally  for  about  half  the  applicants  the 
same  day  as  they  applied.  At  Barmen,  a  city  with  a  population 
of  about  200,000,  the  demand  for  labour  during  the  mouth  of 
March  exceeded  the  supply ;  1,160  vacancies  were  registered  and 
only  1,118  applications  Avere  made.  Unquestionably  unem- 
ployment in  Germany  is  much  less  severe  than  in  this  country. 
Anyone  who'  is  willing  to  work  can  nearly  always  find  something 
to  do  much  more  profitable  than  polishing  the  walls  at  the 
street  corners  with  his  back.  The  loafer  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  some  towns — in  Stuttgart,  for  example.  If  a  man  refuses  to 
work  for  a  wage,  the  police  authorities  will  make  him  work 
without  one.  In  no  city  did  we  find  men  hanging  about  the 
railway  stations  eager  to  earn  a  few  coppers  by  carrying  one's 
bag,  or  by  selling  matches. 
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Tlie  black  bread  exliibited  in  some'  of  the  Free  Trade  shop 
AvJndows  at  last  General  Election  labelled  as  the  biead  on  which 
the  "Poor  Grerman  Workman"  had  to  live  owing ^o  Protection, 
is  just  the  bread  which  the  German  workman  does  not  eat, 
except  when  he  Avants  a  treat.  The  staple  loaf  of  the  common 
people  is  generally  not  far  removed  in  whiteness  from  that  of 
the  4  lb.  loaf  in  this  country.  It  is  baked  of  wheat  and  rye. 
In  Rixdorf,  the  poorest  quarter  of  Berlin,  a  loaf  of  this  kind, 
weighing  7  lbs.  14  ozs.  cost  70  pfennig,  or  about  8jd. ;  another 
bought  in  the  ])Oorest  part  of  Stuttgart  weighed  3  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and 
cost  26  pfennig  or  about  3d.  That  is,  the  German  workers  loaf 
costs  loughly  about  Id.  per  lb.,  the  British  worker  pays  6d.  to 
(Hd.  for  a  4  lb.  loaf,  or  over  l^d.  per  lb.  In  many  of  the  bakers' 
shops  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  cities,  "  black"  bread  cannot  be 
bought.  It  is  the  dearest  of  all  the  loaf  breads  eaten  in 
Germany. 

On  the  Avhole,  the  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  this  country.  The  average  price  of  beef  is  S^d.,  mutton 
9id.,  bacon  lOd.,  sugar  3d.,  eggs  6d.  to  8d.  for  10.  These 
prices  were  given  to  us  by  a  reliable  authority  at  Chemnitz, 
and  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  own  observations  in  other 
cities.  In  many  workmen's  restaurants  a  good  meal  can  be  had 
for  a  few  pence;  in  one,  soup,  beef  and  tAvo  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  a  large  piece  of  bread  were  got  for  3U1-  Horseflesh  is  not 
eaten  by  one  in  300  people.  I  looked  for  horseflesh  butchers' 
shops  in  all  the  cities  we  visited,  but  found  none.  We  were 
told  repeatedly  by  Germans  that  most  of  the  horseflesh  sold  was 
used  to  feed  the  dogs.  People  who  occasionally  eat  it  do  so 
through  choice,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  necessity. 
The  manager  of  the  Labour  Bureau  at  Stuttgart,  a  city  with 
nearly  300,000  of  a  population,  assured  us  that  only  one  horse- 
flesh butchers'  shop  was  in  the  city,  and  only  one  restaurant 
Avhere  horseflesh  could  be  had,  and  both  were  in  a  good  class 
part  of  the  toAvn.  At  the  restaurant  a  meal  certainly  could  not 
be  had  any  cheaper,  he  told  us,  than  could  be  got  in  other 
restaurants  Avhere  only  good  ox  beef  is  proAaded. 

Workmen's  .clothing  in  Germany  is  about  the  same  price  as 
in  this  country;  if  any  difl^erence,  it  is  cheaper  in  Germany. 
In  seA'Cral  clothiers'  shops  I  saAv  trousers  priced  at  1  mark 
!)5  pfennig  (Is.  ll|^d.)  and  2  marks  25  pfennig  (2s.  3d.).  These 
are  generally  sold  in  the  cities  here  at  2s.  lid.  and  3s.  Gd.  As 
good  a  ready  made  suit  of  clothes  can  be  bought  for  25s.  to  30s. 
in  Gernmn  cities  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  cities  here  at  the  same 
money. 

The  wages  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  Germany  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  paid  in  the  same  trades  in  this  country.     Tin- 
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skilled  labourers,  liowever,  are  better  off  in  Germany.  At 
Niiremberg-  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  bricklayers'  labourers  is 
5jd.  per  liour.  At  Frankfurt  agricultural  labourers  earn 
3s.  4d.  to  4s.  a  day.  At  Stuttgart  unskilled  workmen  are  paid 
4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  a  day.  At  Elbei-feld  cai'ters  can  earn  30s.  to  35s. 
a  Aveek.  The  hours  of  labour  seem  to  be  slightly  longer  than 
in  Britain,  but  the  workers  are  not  so  hard  pushed.  Through- 
out the  Empire  women  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than 
58  hours  a  week.  In  the  hosiery  factories  at  Chemnitz  women 
earn  as  much  as  24s.  a  week;  few  of  them  less  than  14s.  to  15s. 
According  to  the  Government  Report  for  1906,  the  average 
earnings  of  women  in  the  hosiery  works  were  £34  a  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  house  I'ents  in  Germany  with  those  in  this 
country,  th  ecircumstances  are  altogether  so  different,  but  there 
is  little  difference'  mie  way  or  the  other.  There  are  no  muni- 
cipal rates  as  we  understand  them.  Taxes  are  paid  ])rincipally 
on  one's  income.  A  man  earning  £70  to  £80  in  Saxony,  pays 
20s.  to  the  state  and  30s.  to  th©  municipality;  if  he  earns,  say, 
£110,  the  taxes  are  36s.  to  the  state  and  56s.  5d.  io  the  munici- 
pality.    There  is  also  a  property  tax  of  only  10s.  per  £1,000. 

My  general  impression  is  that  wages  in  Germany  are  about 
the  sam©  as  here;  cost  of  living  about  the  same;  but  the  chronic 
unemployment  so  prevalent  in  this  country  is  entirely  non- 
existent in  Germany,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  not  the 
great  difference  between  rich  and  poor  so  noticeable  in  Great 
Britain. 


E.  IN".  Hunt. 


67,  King  Street, 

Crieff-,  N.B. 


Report   by    H.    G.    HAWKINS. 

I  will  say  little  as  to  the  way  I  was  impressed  with  the 
splendour  of  the  towns  we  visited,  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings,  the  width  of  the  streets  and  cleanliness  of  the  same. 
Wherever  we  went  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  no  signs  of 
poverty  or  misery.  All  the  people — men,  women  and  children 
— were  well  clothed,  and  seemed  to  be  happy  and  comfortable. 

T  am  of  opinion  that  Germany  is  fifty  years  in  front  of  us 
in  many  ways;  but  I  should  think  the  bed-rock  upon  which  her 
success"^ is  built  is  the  fact  that  they  keep  Germany  for  the 
Germans.  The  foreigner  is  kept  out,  and  so  the  German  has  a 
good  home  market,  and  this  of  course  means  continuous  employ- 
ment. 
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As  to  hours  of  labour,  the  additional  six  hours  a  week  the 
German  works  over  and  above  an  Englishman  makes  it  still 
more  difficult  for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

The  compulsory  continuation  schools  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  German.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  class  of  thirty  or  thirty-two  boys  at  work  in  Berlin, 
and  was  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  writing  and  drawing 
in  their  books,  the  good  behaviour  and  tidy  dress  of  the  boys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Germany  is  only  just  beginning,  "What 
I  mean  is  this :  Building  operations  are  going  on  everywhere, 
the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating the  mind  and  training  the  hand  is  growing,  and,  to  sum 
up  the  whole  situation,  it  seems  as  though  eveiy  German — man, 
woman,  boy,  and  girl— is  doing  his  or  her  level  best  to  make 
Germany  top  sawyer.  I  should  think  that  for  every  woman 
who  works  on  the  land  in  England  there  are  a  hundred  who 
work  on  the  land  in  Germany, 

The  bogey  of  black  bread  and  horseflesh  has  by  this  time 
been  buried.  I  went  to'  a  dozen  German  towns,  and  walked 
up  and  down  miles  of  streets,  and  never  once  saw  a  horseflesh 
shop,  though  looking  out  for  one;  and  in  the  poorer  parts  brown 
bread  and  white  bread  were  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  black  bread  was  served  up  at  the  best 
hotels  to  be  eaten  with  cheese  and  butter. 

I  honestly  believe  that  work  can  be  had  by  any  able-bodied 
German  throughout  the  country.  The  wages  are  better, 
especially  for  unskilled  labour,  the  food  good  and  cheap;  the 
means  of  travelling  about,  both  by  tramcar  or  rail,  cheaper 
than  in  this  country;  rent  for  rooms  certainly  not  dearer  than 
here.  The  children  and  old  people  better  taken  care  of;  the 
people  better  dressed,  and  the  working  class  better  fed  than  in 
Free  Trade  England.— Yours  truly, 

H.  G.  Hawkins, 
28,  De  Beauvoir  Road, 

Reading. 
May  2nd,  1910. 


Report    by   WILLIAM    WARRICK. 

Before  going  into  any  detailed  report,  I,  first  of  all,  wish 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  whole  deputation  was  conducted 
in    a    most   impartial  manner,  and,  contraiy  to  reports    that 
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appeared  in  a  section  of  tlie  Press,  we  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  go  where  we  liked,  and  find  out  whatever  we  wished. 

The  party  was  divided  into  sections,  and,  if  he  so  wished, 
any  member  could  join  one  of  these  sections;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  wished  to  go  on  his  own,  every  facility  was 
given  him  for  so  doing. 

The  party  consisted  of  men  who  were  employed  in  almost 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  each  man  usually  elected  to 
inquire  at  the  places  where  he  would  be  most  likely  to'  ascertain 
facts  relating  to  the  trade  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  thus 
was  more  in  a  position  to  compare  the  conditions  with  our  own. 

The  most  interesting  information  I  obtained  was  by  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  Germans  who  could  speak  English, 
and  engage  them  to  act  as  guides  and  interpreters  to  a  small 
party.  By  this  means  we  were  enabled  to  make  perfectly 
independent  inquiries  and  find  out  some  most  interesting  facts. 

I  have  taken  care  in  this  report  to  eliminate  that  portion 
which  I  was  able  to  ascertain  from  official  sources  to  be 
incorrect. 

I  will  take  the  various  places  in  the  order  we  visited  them, 
and  treat  each  of  them  separately.  It  will  be  observed  that  at 
some  of  these  places  I  have  gained  little  or  nothing  of  a  specific 
nature;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our  not  having  sufficient  time 
at  our  disposal  to^  pursue  the  necessary  inquiries ;  and  I  should 
like  to  say  here  that  had  we  visited  one-half  the  number  of 
places,  and  spent  double  the  time  in  each,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  distinct  advantage,  for  on  several  occasions  we  had  to 
hurry  off  to  catch  a  train  just  as  we  were  getting  hold  of  some 
very  valuable  information. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  very  warm  tribute  to'  the  very  kind  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  the  officials 
and  others  in  all  the  places  we  visited,  and  the  trouble  and 
patience  they  all  took  to  enable  us  to  obtain  our  information. 
On  several  occasions  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  our  hosts  for 
the  kindness  they  exhibited  in  conducting  us  to  stations,  hotels, 
etc.,  in  the  event  of  our  losing  the  way. 

DUSSELDORF. 

It  would  be  hard  for  the  average  English  visitor,  on  first 
arriving  at  Diisseldorf,  to  imagine  it  was  a  manufacturing 
town.  The  statio^n  and  all  the  buildings  adjacent,  together 
with  the  open  square,  filled  with  flower  beds,  and  beautiful  trees, 
speak  of  the  watering-places  of  England,  rather  than  the  manu- 
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factnriiipf  town.  The  wholo  of  Diisseldorf  west  oi  the  railway 
seems  to  be  quite  recently  Imilt;  tlio  streets  are  all  wide  aud 
built  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  most  of  the 
streets  have  trees  on  eacti  side,  and  the  sliops  and  buildings 
are  far  more  imposing  than  can  be  seen  in  any  of  our  provincial 
towns.  The  factories,  mills,  etc.,  all  seem  to  be  situate  on  tlie 
oast  side  of  the  railway;  and  thus  the  city  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts.  One  thing  I  noticed  particularly  was  that  tb© 
iirms  who  liad  their  works  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  railway  had 
large  show-rooms  aud  offices  on  tlie  west  side.  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  Diisseldorf  is  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre.  A  glanco  at  the  shop  windows  showed  us  that 
jtrices  compared  very  favourably  witli  those  that  obtain  in 
J'iUgland.  We  saw  food,  etc.,  marked  at  the  following  prices 
(for  convenience  I  have  marked  tbe  prices  in  the  British  equiva- 
lent):— 

Beef,  Cd.  to  8d.  per  lb  (18  oz.). 

Pork,  8d.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Veal,  7d.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Bacon  and  hams,  lid.  and  Is.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Preserved  figs,  3d.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Preserved  prunes,  3d.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Sugar,  2d.  and  3d.  per  lb.  (18  oz.). 

Bread,  different  prices  as  follows: — • 

Pumpernickel,  4d.  to  5d.  per  loaf  (about  2^  lb.). 
1  )uibcviger,  i^d.  per  loaf  of  41b. 
White  bread,  3d.  per  loaf  (about  2  lb.). 
Wiener  bread,  5d.  per  loaf  of  2^  lb. 
Rye  bread,  3d.  per  loaf  of  3  lb. 

(-■lathes  as  follows  :  — 
Caps,  from  6^d. 
Suits  (inen's),  from  18s. 
Shii-ts,  from  Is.  6d. 
Bowler  liats,  from  2s.  5d. 
Boots,  from  6s. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  very  cheap  bere,  a  good  cigar  costs 
1(1.,  and  H)  cigai^ttes  can  be  had  for  Id. ;  beer  Id.  per  glass. 

We  went  to  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  found  about  twenty 
]K'()j)lo  waiting  for  the  office  to  open,  the  majority  of  these  being 
boys  and  youtlis.  Most  of  thorn  were  well  clad,  and  smoking 
cigars  or  cigarettes,  and  only  one  of  them  bad  any  appearance 
of  ])Overtv.  On  being' questioned,  he  told  us  he  was  a  Pole, 
passing  through  ilie  town.  One  young  man  told  us  he  was  a 
mason's  labourer,  and  had  been  out  of  employ  ten  days.     On 
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being'  asked  if  it  were  probable  lie  migbt  be  out  of  work  for  ten 
weeks,  be  laugbed,  and  said  if  a  man  is  out  of  work  so  long  aa 
that,  h©  does  not  want  work. 

Another  man  said  be  was  a  locksmith;  be  was  not  out  of 
employ,  but  wanted  to  see  if  bo  could  get  a  better  job.  Another 
was  employed  as  a  carman;  he  also  was  in  employ,  and  seemed 
only  to  be  attracted  to  the  place  out  of  curiosity.  He  spoke 
fairly  good  English,  and  told  us  he  earned  29s.  per  week,  but 
also  informed  us  the  average  wage  was  only  25s.  per  week. 

The  following  were  given  us  as  average  wages:  — 

Masons,  30s.  per  week  (60  hours). 
Engineers,  35s.  per  week  (GO  hours). 
Labourers,  24s.  per  week  (60  hours). 

After  leaving  the  Labour  Exchange,  I  met  a  man  who  spoke 
very  good  English,  and  some  of  his  remarks  were  very 
interesting. 

He  said  he  was  at  present  out  of  employ  owing  to  having  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  H©  was  in  receipt  of  a  small  sum  weekly 
as  sick  pay,  and  had  a  post  as  porter  at  a  hospital  waiting  for 
him  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  up  his  duties. 
His  wages  would  be  50s.  per  month,  with  clothes,  board,  and 
lodgings.  He  informed  m©  he  had  lived  some  time  in  London, 
and  found  he  could  live  at  Dtisseldorf  cheaper  than  he  could  in 
London.  He  would  rather  live  on  the  above  terms  at  Dtissel- 
dorf  than  he  would  in  London;  but  if  he  was  offei^d  £3  per 
month,  with  board,  lodgings,  and  clothes,  in  London,  he  would 
certainly  take  it  in  preference.  He  prefers  rye  bread  to  the 
white,  because  he  thinks  it  is  more  nutritions  and  finds  he  can 
derive  more  nourishment  from  it.  He  says  ©very  man  has  to 
deposit  his  first  two  weeks'  wages  with  his  employers  to  ensure 
them  not  leaving  without  notice.  He  also  said  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  employment  in  a  factory  after  forty-five  years 
of  age;  but  many  men  did  work  at  the  factories  even  as  old  as 
seventy  years  of  age.  (this,  I  found  out  later,  was  owing  to  the 
pension  scheme). 

No  boy  is  allowed  to  leave  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  he  then  has  to  attend  classes  six  hours  per  week. 

He  took  me  to  see  a  horseflesh  shop,  but  it  was  not  opened.  He 
said  there  was  not  much  horseflesh  sold,  but  that  he  knew  some 
people  who'  eat  it  in  preference  to  beef.  He  also  told  me  that  a 
horseflesh  butcher  was  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other  flesh;  and 
also  that  a  beef  or  pork  butcher  must  not  sell  horseflesh.  He 
said  that  all  foodstuff  was  very  strictly  examined  before  it  was 
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allowed  to  be  sold,  and  tliat  purchasers  were  encouraged  to 
send  any  food  wliich  they  thought  might  be  unfit  to  eat  to  be 
examined  by  the  meat  inspectors  at  no  cost  to  themselves. 

Women,  we  were  informed,  were  not  employed  at  t"he 
engineering  works,  but  some  worked  at  the  ammunition  works. 

We  were  also  informed  that  there  were  about  1,000  men 
out  of  work  in  Dtisseldorf  owing  to  a  strike  in  the  building 
irade,  but  they  were  in  receipt  of  strike  pay;  also  that  the 
Labour  Exchange  was  used  only  by  unskilled  labour;  the 
skilled  workers  found  vacancies  through  their  trade  unions. 
All  branches  of  labour  here  seemed  to  be  well  organised. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  people  here  compares  very 
favourably  with  our  own.  They  are  well  dressed,  clean,  and 
healthy-looking.  The  women  particularly  look  very  strong 
and  healthy,  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  have  several  young 
children.  The  children  were  all  well  dressed  and  shod,  anil 
looked  remarkably  well  fed.  Not  one  of  our  party  saw  a  single 
child  about  Avithout  boots. 

I  went  to  see  the  employes  leave  one  of  fhe  large  foundries 
near  the  station,  and  was  very  agreeably  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  men.  Their  physique  and  general  bearing 
suggested  a  quiet  confidence;  no  one  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  all  looked  as  if  they  had  some  definite 
object  in  view. 

The  workers'  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  Cain  Street  were 
the  most  wretched  I  saw  during  the  whole  tour,  but  even  they 
were  palaces  compared  with  the  cottages  some  of  our  working 
classes  occupy.  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  saw  cottages; 
the  other  toAvns  all  had  flats  only.  I  went  in  one  of  the  cottages 
referred  to  above,  and  found  it  was  very  well  kept  and  roomy  ; 
was  divided  into  three  tenements,  consisting  of  kitchen,  sitting- 
room,  and  two  bedrooms.  The  rent  was  16s.  per  month, 
including  rates,  etc.  The  chief  industries  here  are  iron  and 
steel  foundries  and  general  engineering.   . 

The  town  at  the  present  time  is  very  prosperous,  and  several 
new  works  are  in  course  of  erection. 

ELBERFELD   AND    BARMEN. 

These  two  im])ortant  towns  occupy  a  snug  position  along 
the  valley  of  the  Wupper;  and  they  now  join  each  other,  but 
it  would  be  about  nine  miles  from  the  extremities  of  the  two 
])laces.  A  sus])ended  railway  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  over  the  river-bed. 
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Tlie  chief  industries  liere  are  tlie  textile  and  dyeing  works. 
There  was  no  lack  of  work  here.  The  official  in  charge  of  the 
Labour  Bureau  told  us  that  the  deman.d  for  skilled  labour 
exceeded  the  supply. 

The  colour  works  are  situate  along  the  river  bank,  and 
stretch  a  long  way.  They  employ  about  4,000  hands,  the 
wages  averaging,  for  men,  30s.  per  week;  women,  15s.  Rents 
here  average  about  5s.  per  week  for  a  five-roomed  flat,  and  most 
of  the  workers'  flats  are  situate  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the 
town. 

I  met  a  gentleman  here  who  spoke  English,  He  was 
manager  of  a  brewery,  and  very  kindly  showed  us  over  his 
place.  It  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  for  wasKing, 
filling,  and  labelling  bottles.  The  plant  was  capable  of  turning 
out  10,000  bottles  per  day.  All  the  machinery  was  made  at 
Diisseldorf .     They   employed   altogether  thirty  Eands  :  — 

Seven  girls,  wages  15s.  per  week,  7^  hours  daily. 
Nine  boys,  wages,  15s.  to  18s.  per  week,  8  hours  daily. 
Fourteen  men,  averaging  30  mk.  per  week,  10  hours  daily. 

The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  here  is  about  the  same  as  at 
Diisseldorf,  but  furniture,  plate,  etc.,  was  much  cheaper.  The 
town  is  not  nearly  so  imposing-looking  as  Dtisseldorf,  and 
appears  to  be  much  older.  The  popiilation  of  both  places 
exceeds  300,000.  I  bought  a  loaf  of  rje  bread  here,  weighing 
5  lb.  10  oz.,  for  6d.  I  also'  had  a  four-course  lunch  for  1  mk. 
Here  also  we  saw  no  apparent  sign  of  poverty  or  distress  of  any 
kind. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  in  Barmen  for  men  is : 

Dye  works,  30s.  per  week,  60  hours. 

Decorators,  30s.  to  35s.  per  week,  60  hours. 

Printers,  6d.  per  hour. 

Masons,  7d.  per  hour. 

Labourers,  24s.  per  week,  60  hours. 

Boys,  10s.  to  14s.  per  week. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  at  the  Labour  Ex- 
change :  — 

Number  of  applications  for  work  in  March,  1910:  Men, 
1,116  (number  of  vacancies,  1,118);  women,  211  applied,  and 
201  obtained  work. 

ESSEN. 

The  home  of  the  famous  Krupps  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  place  we  visited.     We  were  unable  to  gain  admit- 
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lance  io  the  works,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
workers'  dwelliuf^s,  messrooms,  pensioners'  village,  etc.  The 
working  conditions  at  these  works  are  probably  the  best  in  the 
Avorld;  and  overy  facility 'seems  to  be  given  the  men  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  as  well  as  for  edification.  The  dwellings 
are  all  beautifully  situated,  gardens,  etc.,  being  kept  up  at  the 
firm's  expense.  Reading-rooms,  clubs,  and  evening  classes  are 
provided  free  of  charge.  Meals  are  provided  by  the  firm  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  A  good  dinner,  consisting  of  soup, 
meat,  and  bread,  costs  only  3d.  They  have  their  own  co-opera- 
tive stores,  and  buy  everything  they  require  there.  Over 
40,000  hands  are  employed  at  Essen. 

•    The  average  wages  are :   — 

Mechanics,  7s.  Gd.  per  day,  60  hours  per  week. 
Painters  and  carpenters,  6s.  per  day,  60  hours  per  week,. 
Labourers,  4s.  6d.  per  day,  60  hours  per  week. 

TJie  rents  of  the  model  dwellings  here  are  29s.  per  month 
for  a  flat  consisting  of  five  rooms,  all  large  and  veiy  lofty. 

AH  employes  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  twenty  years' 
service.  The  amount  of  the  pension  varies  from  60  to  120  mk. 
per  month,  according  to  the  grade  of  worker. 

The  cost  of  clothes  at  the  co-operative  stores :  — 

Working  overalls,  6s.  per  set. 
Working  suits,  24s. 
Best  suit,  44s. 
Boots,  7s.  per  pair. 

A  system  of  sick  insurance  is  carried  out  here.  Every  man, 
when  away  from  work  owing  to  sickness,  is  paid  3s.  per  daj^ 
and  an  additional  3d.  per  day  for  each  child. 

The  pensioners'  colony  at  Altenhof  is  a  beautiful  little 
village,  situated  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  railway,  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  station.  All  the  houses  are  tastefully 
desigmid,  and  the  grounds  and  gardens  are  kept  beautifully 
cultivated.  The  houses  are  all  semi-detached,  and  apparently 
all  Avere  of  different  designs.  There  are  infirmaries  and 
iHiading-rooms,  and  also  hostels  for  bachelors  and  widowers,  or 
spinsters  and  widows.  Several  very  beautiful  statues  and 
monuments  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  charming  place.  Also 
there  are  two  very  picturesque  churches,  the  one  Catholic  and 
the  other  evangelical. 

The  pensioners  have  their  houses  free  and  55s.  per  month, 
and  are  also  allowed  to  do  light  work,  such  as  basket-making, 
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etc.,  whicli  they  are  tauglit,  and  a  market  is  foimd  for  the  goods 
by  the  firm.  An  old  pensioner,  who  spoke  English,  told  me 
he  had  been  pensioned  ofl:  seventeen  years,  and  had  worked 
thirty  years  for  the  firm.  He  had  three  married  sons  working 
with  the  firm.  He  had  fo'Ught  at  Sedan,  and  was  wounded 
there. 

A  German  who  had  lived  in  New  York  took  me  to  several 
places  of  interest  in  the  town.  He  informed  me  he  could  earn 
just  as  much  money  in  Essen  as  he  could  in  New  Yo'rk,  and 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  much  less  here  than  in  America;  also 
that  he  could  take  things  much  moTe  leisurely  at  Essen  than 
at  New  York.  There  is  no  lack  of  work  here,  and  the  works 
are  always  being  added  to. 

The  following  lunch  at  a  large  restaurant  near  the  station 
called  the  "Adler  Keller"  cost  me  1  m. :  Soup,  roast  beef, 
boiled  po'rk,  four  vegetables  (including  sauerkrout),  macaroni, 
stewed  fruit,  dessert. 

Everything  we  saw  in  Essen  spoke  of  prosperity,  and  we 
were  informed  on  good  authority  that  there  was  no  poverty 
there  whatever. 

BERLIN. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  on  Saturday  evening,  and  were  struck 
with  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  streets;  Erederichstrasse, 
particularly,  looked  very  bright  and  busy.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  themselves,  the  cafes,  etc.,  were  all  filled,  and 
long  after  midnight  the  whole  place  was  as  busy  as  ever.  Long 
after  we  had  retired  to  bed  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
people,  and  I  was  told  the  next  morning  that  it  is  usual  on  a 
Saturday  evening  to  keep  the  cafes,  etc.,  open  all  night.  Sun- 
day was  spent  in  seeing  the  many  beautiful  public  places  of 
interest,  and  trying  to  find  out  where  tjie  poorest  people  lived. 
I  went  to  Rixdorf,  which  we  were  told  was  the  worst  quarter 
of  the  whole  city;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  much  worse  than 
the  best  quarter  of  an  ordinary  English  suburb.  The  people 
were  all  well  dressed,  and  most  of  them  were  evidently  going 
out  for  the  day,  as  they  had  baskets  with  them.  I  afterwards 
saw  lots  of  families  at  their  allotments  on  the  outskirts  of 
Berlin,  where  they  often  spend  their  Sundays.  We  did  not  see 
one  single  person  in  the  whole  of  this  district  who  did  not  look 
as  if  they  were  out  to  enjoy  themselves.  Distress  was  not  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Potsdam,  and 
there  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Berlin  tripper  out  for  the 
day.  The  thing  which  struck  me  most  of  all  was  the  complete 
absence  of  anything  approaching  disorder.     Everybody  there 
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went  about  siglitseeiug  witliout  making'  any  noise,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  very  intelligent  interest  in  tlie  various  monuments, 
castles,  churches,  etc.  There  were  very  few  police  or  park- 
keepers  to  be  seen,  and  one  appeared  to  have  perfect  liberty  to 
go  where  thoy  })] eased  without  any  interference.  Guides  were 
conducting  parties  round  the  castles,  etc.,  without  any  charge, 
and  Avhen  I  oifered  a  tip  to  a  fine  old  chap  who  took  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  describe  the  interesting  places  to  us  he  looked  quite 
hurt.  Sunday  night  here  is  a  repetition  of  Saturday.  I 
wondered  how  some  of  the  night  rovers  got  to  their  work  at 
all  on  tlie  Monday. 

Monday  was  spent  in  inspecting  works,  schools,  etc.  I  went 
with  a  party  to  the  extensive  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  A. 
Borsig  and  Co.,  Tegel.  We  went  by  electric  car,  a  distance  of 
fully  four  miles  for  lOpf.  (Ijd.).  These  works  turn  out  a  great 
number  of  locomotives,  etc.,  and  employ  about  4,500  hands. 
The  men  work  under  conditions  that  compare  very  favourably 
with  anything  in  Britain.  Tlie  washing  and  messing  arrange- 
ments are  most  perfect  and  thorough ;  no  man  is  allowed  to 
work  without  changing  into  overalls  and  slippers,  and  he  must 
not  leave  the  works  without  washing  both  his  hands  and  face. 
Meals  are  provided  by  the  firm  at  very  low  rates,  and  a  meal  of 
soup,  meat,  bread  and  butter  costs  35pf.  (4d.).  We  saw  them 
preparing  the  soup  and  cutting  the  bread  and  butter — it  was  all 
very  wholesome  and  scrupulously  clean.  The  men's  tables  had 
white  cloths,  and  the  cutlery  was  all  well  polished.  Inside,  the 
shops  were  kept  wonderfully  clean ;  the  machine  shop  particu- 
larly struck  us — the  floors  and  all  the  machines  were  perfectly 
clean,  and  no  accumulation  of  metal  turnings,  etc.,  were  allowed 
to  remain.  All  the  men  looked  well  fed,  and  their  physique 
more  than  favourably  compared  with  the  average  English  fac- 
tory worker. 

Wages  here  are  as  follows  :  — 

Fitters  40s.,  mechanics  32s.,  turners  36s.,  planers  28&., 
smiths  308.,  labourers  26s.  per  week  of  60  hours. 

Work  here  is  very  brisk.  We  saw  illustrations  of  engines 
made  for  our  Colonies,  India,  and  Portugal.  The  managers 
were  all  very  kind  and  courteous,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
further  our  information. 

My  general  impression  of  Berlin  is  that  it  is  very  busy  and 
prosperous,  and  the  working  classes  seem  to  be  better  oft'  than 
they  are  in  London,  and  also  enjoy  themselves  quite  as  much. 
I  did  not  see  one  workiiig  man  drunk,  but  saw  several  swells  the 
worse  for  drink  in  one  of  the  swell  cafes. 
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Tlnough.  the  good  offices  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Chem- 
nitz we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  several  factories  and 
mills.  I  accompanied  a  party  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Reinecker  and  Co.,  machine  tool  manufacturers,  etc.  These 
works,  which  were  erected  15  years  ago,  are  right  up  to  date  in 
every  way.  The  large  machine  shop  is  the  largest  shop  under 
one  roof  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  1,200  machines  working 
here,  and  2,000  men.  The  power  is  electric,  which  is  generated 
on  the  premises  and  transmitted  through  several  hundred  small 
power  motors ;  each  motor  drives  a  single  row  of  machines  of 
the  smaller  type,  and  several  of  the  larger  machines  have  a 
self-contained  motor  drive.  Here  we  saw  gear  wheels,  twist 
drills,  etc.,  turned  out  by  the  most  improved  type  of  automatic 
machines ;  also  grinding  machines,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  this  firm  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  One  grinding 
machine  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  largest  ever  made,  and 
was  ordered  by  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Cotterell,  for  use  in 
their  works  at  Belgium.  This  firm  makes  motor  gears  for 
several  English  motor  manufacturers. 

The  condition  of  the  shops  and  machines  here  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me :  everything  was  scrupulously  clean  and  well 
polished.  The  men  were  all  dressed  alike  in  blue  overalls  and 
slippers,  and  their  physique  and  general  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly superior  to  that  usually  seen  in  British  shops  of  a  similar 
kind.  Every  facility  for  cleanliness  was  given  to  the  men : 
hot  and  cold  baths  are  provided  free,  and  each  man  has  to  wash 
before  leavinp-  the  works;  each  man  also  has  a  cubicle  in  which 
he  keeps  his  clothes,  etc.,  and  they  all  have  to  change  on  arriv- 
ing at  and  leaving  the  works.  Coffee  is  provided  free  of  charge 
twice  a  day  in  summer.  They  work  10  hours  a  day,  6  days  a 
week,  and  the  wages  paid  average  as  follows :  Fitters,  40s. ; 
turners,  31s.;  planers,  27s.;  smiths,  30s.;  carpenters,  28s. 
There  is  also  a  bonus  system,  paid  out  at  the  annual  holiday, 
amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as  £10. 

The  manager  informed  us  they  were  in  want  of  additional 
skilled  workers,  and  also  that  they  never  had  occasion  to  dismiss 
their  hands ;  and  they  had  never  been  able  to  accumulate  a 
sufficient  stock,  owing  to  the  large  orders  they  always  had  on 
hand. 

Here  they  have  a  large  number  of  lads  as  apprentices,  who 
work  8  hours  a  day,  and  have  to  go  to  school  6  hours  per  week. 
These  lads  receive  very  little  pay,  and  are  bound  for  four  years ; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  can  choose  to  work  at  any  par- 
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ticular  branch  of  the  business.  To  g^ive  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  firm:  in  1895  they  employed  200  hands;  now 
they  employ  over  2,000.  They  send  their  goods  all  over  the 
world  and  have  a  large  British  trade.  Meals  are  provided  for 
the  men  at  very  reasonable  charges;  or,  if  they  so  wish,  the 
men  can  bring  their  own  meals  and  have  them  cooked  free  of 
charge.  The  manager  informed  ns  that  a  great  many  men  lived 
in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  the  works,  as  they  were  getting 
tired  of  living  in  the  flats,  and  wanted  cottages  of  their  own. 

"Wo  stayed  so  long  at  Messrs.  Reinecker's  works  that  it  was 
too  late  to  go  into  a  textile  mill,  where  we  were  expected,  but 
we  had  un  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  workpeople's 
homes.  The  rents  here  are  less  than  most  places  we  have  been 
in.  Kitchen  and  two  other  rooms  cost  £12  10s.;  kitchen  and 
well  three  other  rooms,  £16  per  year.  The  two  places  I  visited 
were  well  kept  and  had  good  accommodation.  A  man,  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  lived  in  one.  The  man  Avorke  at  Messrs.  Rein- 
ecker's  and  earned  SOs.  per  week;  his  two  girls  worked  at  a 
hosiery  mill,  and  each  earned  about  18s.  The  mother  did  not  go 
out  to  work,  but  sometimes  did  charing,  at  about  the  s^me  rate 
of  pay  as  in  England.  The  other  place  was  tenanted  by  a 
porter,  who  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter  at  work  in  the 
town.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  they  earned,  but,  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  rooms,  they  Avere  in  better  circumstances 
than  the  first. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  here  for  the  last  25  years 
told  me  during  that  period  the  town  has  grown  from  a  mere 
agricultural  centre  with  a  population  of  80,000  to  its  present 
manufacturing  importance,  and  a  population  of  nearly  300,000. 

In  the  hosiery  trade  here,  the  following  were  given  us  as 
average  wages  :  Men,  22s.  to  25s.  per  week ;  pressors,  18s.  to  21s. 
per  week;  women,  £34  per  year,  rising  to  £48.  In  the  hosiery 
mills  visited  here  their  trade  was  distributed  as  follows :  35  per 
cent,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  26  per  cent,  to  England, 
remainder  in  home  trade. 

At  the  Labour  Exchange  the  following  figures  were  given : 
In  January  there  were  1,867  applications  for  work.  Of  this 
number  900  were  only  temporarily  employed  before  losing  their 
work;  G()2  were  discharged  on  account  of  slackness  of  work,  and 
220  were  discharged  for  misbehaviour.  At  the  present  time 
(April)  there  was  not  much  unemployment  at  Chemnitz,  except 
in  the  building  trades,  owing  to  a  strike. 

At  Chemnitz  railway  station  I  bought  a  meal,  consisting  of  a 
farge  plate  of  luuu  with  salad,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup 
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of  coffee,  the  whole  costing  60pf.  I  mention  this  because  I  do" 
not  know  of  any  railway  station  in  England  whore  Ave  could 
purchase  a  similar  meal  for  less  than  Is. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  arrived  al  Nuremberg  after  travelling  all  night  from 
Chemnitz,  and  none  of  us  felt  particularly  cheery;  but  after 
breakfast  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  charming  old- 
world  city,  and  the  effects  of  travelling  soon  passed  away. 
After  spending  a  few  hours  viewing  the  many  interesting  and 
historical  buildings  and  monuments,  I  accompanied  a  party 
to  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  we  were  there  given  the  following 
information :  — 

This  Exchange  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  unskilled 
labour. 

The  average  wage  for  labourers  is  24s.  per  week  of  60  hours. 
Work  is  found  for  300  to  400  men  per  week.  During  March 
last  2,482  inhabitants  and  368  strangers  applied  for  work;  and 
1,645  inhabitants  and  166  strangers  obtained  work  through 
this  Bureau. 

During  1909,  20,702  applied  for  work,  and  16,350  obtained 
work. 

This  Exchange  has  been  opened  about  twelve  years,  and  was 
visited  in  September  last  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

The  director  of  this  Exchange,  when  asked  if  horseflesh 
was  used  for  food,  was  quite  indignant,  and  denied  it  entirely. 
He  said  it  u-as  used  to  feed  dogs. 

STUTTGART. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  is  a  very  picturesque 
city,  situate  in  a  very  fertile  and  pretty  country,  surrounded 
by  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  buildings  are  very  imposing, 
especially  those  surrounding  the  beautiful  square  below  the 
station.  Here,  near  each  other,  are  the  Royal  Palace  and  <he 
old  castle,  also  a  museum.  I  spent  the  morning  in  the  poorer 
quarter  of  the  town.  Eirst  of  all,  we  went  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market.  Here  we  found  the  produce  was  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Good  apples,  10  pf.  for  about  18  oz.;  and 
oranges,  two  for  10  pf .  Vegetables  were  also  very  cheap. 
Seed  ]>otatoes,  about  Id.  per  lb.;  green  vegetables,  at  about  the 
same  as  home  prices.  Next  we  went  to  the  meat  and  fish 
market.  Beef  was  marked  at  65  pf .  per  lb. ;  and  fish  from 
25  pf .  per  lb.  No  horseflesh  was  exposed  for  sale  at  the  market, 
but  a  labourer  undertook  to  escort  us  to  a  shop  where  it  was 
sold.       After  a  loaig  tramp,  during  which  he  had  to  inquire 
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several  times  wlfere  the  place  was,  he  eventually  found  it. 
This  was  the  only  horseflesh  shop  in  Stuttgart;  and  there  was 
not  sufticient  meat  in  it  to  feed  half  a  dozen  families.  The 
butcher  informed  us  that  only  young  horses  which  had  met 
with  accidents,  and  had  to  be  killed,  were  used  for  human 
food,  but  that  he  killed  a  lot  of  old  horses,  the  tlesh  of  which 
was  used  to  feed  the  draught  dogs. 

The  usual  mode  of  eating  this  horseflesh  is  in  the  shape  of 
sausages,  or  sausage-meat,  spiced  and  flavoured,  and  sold  at 
GO  pf.  per  lb.  We  bought  half  a  pound  of  this  sausage  meat  and 
handed  it  roUnd  to  several  members  of  the  deputation,  and  the 
general  verdict  was,  that  it  is  the  same  flavour,  and  apparently 
the  same  in  eveiy  way  as  the  so-called  German  sausage  sold  in 
our  English  shops.  ITiere  was  a  restaurant  attached  to  this 
place,  but  nobody  came  in  while  we  Avere  there.  The  labourer 
who  accompanied  us  to  this  place  informed  me  that  he  did  not 
eat  horseflesh,  but  he  knew  some  people  who  preferred  it  to 
beef.  He  said  he  had  no  sentimental  objection  to  eating  it,  but 
liked  the  beef  better,  and  the  latter  was  just  as  cheap. 

Bread  is  very  cheap  in  Stuttgart,  I  bought  a  loaf  weighing 
36  ounces  for  25  pf . 

The  average  wages  here  are :  Cabinetmakers,  7d.  per  hour, 
and  employer  finds  tools ;  cai'vers,  8d.  per  hour,  60  hours  per 
week;  gardeners,  Gd.  per  hour;  domestic  servants,  £15  per  year. 

At  the  Labour  Exchange  the  following  facts  were  ascer- 
tained :  During  March  only  150  metal-workers  applied  for  work 
and  there  was  practically  no  unemployment  in  the  wood  trade. 

Here  there  is  a  separate  department  for  clerks;  and  if  tEey 
cannot  find  work  through  the  Exchange,  work  is  found  for 
them  in  one  of  the  municipal  ofiices. 

SUMMARY, 

During  the  whole  of  our  tour  we  had  various  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  German  working  men  at  their  Avork  and  in  their 
homes ;  and  the  stories  of  their  miseiy  and  degradation  are 
absolutely  untrue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  Ave  saAV  at 
work  Avere  labouring  under  better  conditions  than  those  which 
obtain  generally  in  England.  The  physique  of  the  German 
Avorker  compares  veiy  favouragly  Avith  our  OAvn;  they  are 
Avell  clothed,  and  look  Avell  nourished,  and  certainly  seem  to 
be  very  comfortable.  They  are  certainly  more  thrifty  as  a  class 
tlian  our  Avorkpcople,  and  take  advantage  of  the  great  facilities 
for  saving  in  the  State  Savings  Bank,  Avhere  they  get  5  per  cent. 
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interest ;  3|^  per  cent,  is  paid  by  the  Bank,  and  1^  by  the  men's 
employers.  I  am  told  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  whose 
total  income  is  £100  to  put  £20  per  year  in  the  Bank. 

The  question  of  human  consumption  of  horseflesh  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated;  it  is  not  used  as  a  general  article  of 
diet ;  it  is  used  in  some  cases  amongst  the  veiy  poor,  but  it  is 
not  the  raw  flesh  which  is  bought.  Tlie  meat  is  turned  into 
sausages  or  rendered  down  and  seasoned,  and  sold  as  a  cooked 
dish.  The  raw  flesh  is  sold  to  feed  dogs.  The  cost  of  the  meat 
seasoned  and  cooked  is  60  pf.  per  lb.  Beef  costs  from  65  pf. 
per  lb.,  and  fish  from  25  pf.  per  lb. 

The  so-called  black  bread  is  in  reality  a  rye  loaf,  and  is  most 
nutritious  ;  it  renuires  an  acquired  taste  to  enjoy  it,  and  towards 
the  end  of  our  visit  I  liked  it  very  well.  The  cost  is  about  Id. 
per  lb.,  and  the  variety  of  loaf  changes  in  different  localities. 

We  all  of  us  noticed  that  there  were  very  few  articles  of 
British  manufacture  exposed  for  sale,  except  Singer's  sewing 
machines  and  Sunlight  Soap ;  and  we  naturally  felt  rather 
pleased  to  think  Old  England  was  not  left  entirely  out  in  the 
cold.  But  we  were  eventually  undeceived  about  the  import  of 
Sunlight  Soap,  for  at  Mannheim  we  passed  the  works  of  Lever 
Brothers,  Mhere  they  make  their  soap  for  German  consumption. 
Afterwards  we  were  informed  that  Singer's  also  had  their  works 
in  Germany.  I  think  that  is  a  \evy  good  object  lesson  for 
British  Free  Traders. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  anything  about  the 
working  conditions,  etc.,  in  Belgium,  but  from  what  little  we 
saw  in  the  three  cities  we  visited  they  appeared  to  be  a  long 
way  behind  Germany;  and  as  regards  Holland,  if  the  reports 
we  heard  during  the  last  General  Election  about  Germany  and 
the  condition  of  German  workers,  etc.,  had  been  applied  to 
Holland,  I  should  imagine  they  could  be  substantiated ;  that 
is,  if  appearances  go  for  anything,  for  I  saw  more  apparent 
poverty  in  the  two  hours  we  spent  at  Rotterdam  than  during 
the  whole  ten  days  spent  in  Germany. 

The  impression  I  gained  during  this  tour  is  that  we  are 
years  behind  Germany  in  the  matter  of  industrial  organisation 
and  system;  and  unless  we  take  steps  to  protect  our  industries, 
and  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  social  reforms  that  Germany 
has  adopted,  we  shall  find  ourselves  left  behind  in  the  race  for 
industrial  and  commercial  supremacy. 

William  WAEKiric, 

"  Hurstdene,"  Harrogate  Road, 
Caversham,  Reading. 
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Report    by    F.    MARCHAM. 

My  first  impression  on  reaching  Germany  was  tlie  care  the 
people  took  of  the  land.  Almost  every  yard  appeared  to  be 
cultivated.  The  people  looked  strong  and  sturdy,  and  I  heard 
a  verjr  good  living  could  he  got  off  seven  hectares  of  land.  On 
visiting  working-class  districts  in  towns,  I  found  that  they 
compared  favourably  with  ours.  Unskilled  labour  is  better  paid 
in  Germany  than  England.  Skilled  labour,  on  the  whole,  about 
the  same.  I  did  not  see  any  tumble-down  houses,  ill-clad 
children,  or  slums.  Their  educational  system  is  far  in  advance 
of  ours.  The  German  workman  is  better  provided  for,  both  by 
State  and  employer,  and  I  think  they  are  more  thrifty.  I  think 
we  are  years  behind  them  in  the  matter  of  industrial  organisa- 
tion, and  unless  we  protect  our  industries  and  adopt  the  social 
reforms  that  Germany  has  adopted,  we  shall  find  ourselves  all 
behind  in  the  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

r,  Marcham. 

65,  Edgehill  Street,  Reading,  Berks. 


WORKMEN'S     NIGHT     SHELTERS     IN 
FRANKFORT. 

Report    by    THOMAS    KEARNS,   of   Southport,   who    slept 
there  and  obtained  shelter  for  one  night. 

At  Frankfort  we  visited  a  .shelter  for  mcu  under  the  name 
of  the  Christliches  Hospiz.  I'rom  the  outside  it  looked  a 
magnificent  structure.  Ou  going  inside  we  were  received  very 
courteously  by  tlie  manager,  who  informed  us  that  the  home 
contained  210  beds,  of  which  160  were  occupied  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit.  The  price  of  the  beds  varies  from  30  to  60 
pfennig,  but  upon  enquiry  we  Avere  informed  that  if  a  man 
was  out  of  work  and  without  money,  he  could  stay  at  the 
house  for  a  few  days,  and  was  provided  witli  bed  and  food 
t»'ratis  if  he  behaved  himself.  We  enquired  as  to  horse-flesh 
being-  sold,  and  received  the  answer  that  although  the  sale 
Was  not  i'orbiddon  by  law  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  horse- 
flesh at  the  home  or  at  any  of  th©  restaurants.  The  manager 
said  not  one  of  the  160  men  in  the  home  would  touch 
it,  and,  although  he  dealt  with  the  very  poorest,  lie  had  never 
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come  across  anyone  wlio  ate  it.  As  the  men  were  all  in  bed 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  beds  that  night,  but  having  had 
experience  in  lodging  houses  and  shelters  m  different  towns  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  I  stayed  tor  the  night  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  them  next  morning.  I  went  through  all  the 
bedrooms.  They  contained  from  two  to  ten  beds  each>  They 
were  very  comfortable,  each  bed  containing  sheets,  rug,  and 
quilt.  On  enquiry  I  was  told  that  the  clothing  was  changed 
every  week,  i  went  into  a  room  reserved  for  workmen  who 
call  for  their  breakfast  on  their  way  to  work.  It  provides 
accommodation  for  29  at  one  sitting.  While  I  ^^as  in,  between 
G.30  and  7  a.m.,  ten  men  and  two  women  cai^e  in.  The  room 
iv'as  furnished  with  comfortable  cane-seated  chairs,  and  the 
tables  were  covered  with  clean  white  table-cloths.  They  were 
provided  with  food  at  the  same  rates  as  the  unemployed.  The 
men  seemed  to  be  far  better  off  than  men  of  the  same  class 
in  our  own  country.  Each  one  of  them  wore  a  clean  collar, 
their  boots  were  clean,  and  not  one  of  them  wore  clothes  that 
were  either  patched  or  ragged.  I  then  w^ent  into  the  room 
where  the  men  who  had  stayed  the  night  in  the  institution 
have  breakfast.  The  room  was  fitted  out  with  15  large  tables 
and  forms.  There  were  from  90  to  100  men  in  the  room. 
They  were  very  clean  and  tidy,  and  not  one  of  them  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  out  of  work  long.  I  came  across  one  man 
who  could  speak  English,  and  he  informed  me  he  had  been 
out  of  work  one  week.  I  questioned  six  others,  and  found  not 
one  of  them  had  been  out  of  work  over  three  weeks.  Men  who 
have  no  money  receive  a  ticket  from  the  Manager,  on  presenta- 
tion of  which  they  receive  a  meal  of  bread,  butter,  and  coffee, 
The  following  were  some  of  the  prices  paid  for  food  and  other 
articles  at  the  refreshment  bar  :  — 

Bread,  3  rolls 

Coffee,  large  cup 

Sausage 

Beer,  one  glass 

Lemonade,  one  bottle 

Pickled  llerrino'      ...  ...  . . 

1    Loaf  of   good  White    Bread,  weighing 

3  lbs.  6  ozs.  (English) 
10  Cigarettes 
1  Cigarette  ... 

A  thousand  of  these  are  sold  per  diem 
3  Cigars       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      10        „ 

I  had  breakfast  of  bread,  butter,  sausage,  and  pot  of  coffee 
for  25  pfennig.  As  it  was  very  late  when  we  got  to  the  shelter 
I  did  not  see  the  majority  of  the  beds  till  the  next  morning. 
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I'Le  bed  I  occupied  cost  50  pfennig.  I  had  a  room  to  myself 
containing  bed,  chair,  washstand,  and  toilet  set.  Those  at 
40  pfennig  had  two  beds  to  the  room,  and  those  at  30  pfennig 
were  from  4  to  10  in  a  room.  Each  bed  had  a  quilt,  rug,  and 
pair  of  sheets,  which  are  changed  every  week.  The  beds  are 
clean  ajid  comfortable.  Of  course,  those  who  pay  30  pfennig 
and  40  pfennig  have  no  washstand  provided,  and  they  all  have 
to  wash  in  a  common  room.  1  was  greatly  impressed  by  what 
I  saw,  and  can  safely  say  tliat  the  beds  were  better  than  some 
I  paid  9d.  for  in  Liverpool,  while  the  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men  are  miles  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  came 
across  in  English  institutions.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
manager  of  this  institution,  who  can  vouch  for  these  particu- 
lars, is  Herr  Berger,  Zu  Heimal,  Buch  Gasse,  Frankfort. 

(Signed)         T.  Kearns. 
161,  Hampton  Road, 
Birkdale, 

Southport. 


Report    by    «JAIVIES     HOWARTH. 

DUSSELDORF. 

This  is  a  thriving  town,  quite  modern,  and  the  people  a  very 
sturdy  race.  We  visited  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town,  and  the- 
houses  and  flats  there  impressed  me  very  much,  for  they  were 
equal  to'  any  respectable  working  man's  house  in  England,  and 
not  a  trace  of  "  slum  "  about  them.  We  visited  a  workman's  cafe, 
and  inquired  the  price  of  food  that  they  sold,  and  the  folio  wing- 
could  be  got  out  of  70  pfennigs,  or  under  9d.  in  English  money : 
Soup,  choice  of  two  meats  (not  horseflesh),  two  vegetablesy 
pudding,  cheese,  butter  and  white  rolls;  and  you  coiild  get  a 
good  glass  of  beer  at  a  penny.  The  food  is  well  served,  good, 
and  clean.  Provisions  could  be  bought  at  the  following  prices  : 
Beef,  6d.  per  lb.  (best  cuts,  7d.  and  8d.) ;  veal,  7d.  per  lb.;  pork^ 
•Sd.  per  lb.;  bacon,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.;  ]ard,  7d.  per  lb.;  coft'ee. 
Is.  4d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  sugar,  2^d.,  2^d.,  and  3d.  per  lb. 

On  inquiries  at  the  Labour  Exchange  we  foun^d  that  25  had 
applied  that  day.  The  population  is'300,000,  so  unemployment 
is  very  small. 

ELBERFELD. 

We  had  only  a  few  hours  here,  but  we  made  good  use  of 
them  by  driving  round  the  town  and  visiting  a  dye  works.    We 
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were  told  that  trade  was  good  and  also  wages  of  tlie  workers. 
The  men  seemed  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  the  conditions- of 
their  work.  Two  boys  coming  home  from  school  were  invited 
into  the  brake,  and  our  interpreter  asked  them  questions  about 
school  life;  from  what  I  heard  the  education  of  children  is  a 
^reat  thing  in  Germany.  All  children  are  well  looked  after 
and  well  provided  for.  If  the  parents  don't  do  it  themselves, 
the  municipalities  do  it.  But  the  authorities  have  very  few 
«ases  to  deal  with,  for  all  the  parents  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
for  their  children. 


BARMEN. 

This  is  a  very  busy  place.  We  visited  a  Labour  Exchange, 
and  found  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen  very  great;  but  the 
supply  of  labour  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  There 
were  fifty-four  places  open  on  April  1,  and  during  the  month 
of  March  1,116  applied  for  work,  and  1,118  situations  were 
vacant.  The  Exchange  is  supported  by  all  kinds  of  societies  in 
■the  town,  and  it  employs  fifteen  clerks  to  deal  with  the  wants 
'O'f  the  people.  Wages  here  are  as  follow :  Smiths  and  metal- 
workers, 6d.  to  7d.  per  hour;  textile  workers,  30s.  per  week; 
painters  and  decorators,  30  to  36  marks  per  week.  Boys  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  10s.  to  14s.  per  week.  Women  workers 
•get  good  wages — 21  to  30  marks  per  week.-  We  next  visited  a 
labour  home,  a  place  for  men  to  stay  when  out  of  work  or  when 
passing  through  the  town.  Here  a  bed  can  be  obtained  for  2|d., 
and  they  never  tuni  anybody  away.  One  can  get  a  pot  of  tea 
and  a  large  cake  for  2d.,  and  the  cake  alone  would  cost  2d.  in 
Enffland. 


BERLIN. 

Arrived  Saturday,  and  spent  until  Monday  morning  looking 
round  the  town  and  the  shop  windows;  we  had  got  used  to  the 
value  of  the  German  money,  and  were  better  able  to  note  the 
prices  of  different  things  than  previously.  Clothes  here  were 
very  cheap;  for  instance,  a  good  and  stylish  man's  suit  can  be 
obtained  for  20  marks;  and  for  26  marks  a  suit  equal  to  the 
one  I  was  wearing  at  the  time,  and  which  cost  me  £2  in 
England.  Boots  from  5  marks  upwards,  according  to  the  kind 
required.  But  let  me  say  I  don't  think  these  looked  as  good  as 
our  English-made  boots.  Collars,  40  to  70  pf.  A  good  over- 
coat, 18  marks,  and  other  things  equally  as  cheap.  On  Monday 
we  visited  a  large  ironworks  owned  by  A.  Borsig,  and  were  well 
received  and  shown  over  the  works.  Wages  here  compare  well 
with  wages  earned  in  Lai2ca?hirfij  for  T  h?.'^e  worked  in  ru  iron- 
ic* 
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works  at  Oldham.  "We  found  tlie  place  very  clean  and  orderly,, 
and  the  om])loyers  look  after  the  men  better  than  is  the  case  in 
England.  A  good  dinner  is  obtainable  at  the  works  for  6d., 
consisting  of  soup,  beef  and  potatoes,  pudding,  butter  and  bread 
(not  black  bread)  and  cheese.  We  saw  the  cook's  getting  dinner 
ready,  and  the  kitchen  was  very  clean.  A  large  dining-room  is 
on  tiie  premises.  A  doctor  is  provided  for  the  workmen,  and 
there  are  also  sick  clubs  and  a  pension  fund  attached  to  the 
works.  We  got  into  conversation  with  a  postman  who  spoke 
English,  and  inquired  the  wages.  Postmen  are  paid  £b  to 
£6  10s.  per  month,  and  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  25  years' 
service.  The  conditions  of  work  are  light  and  easy.  Rents  are 
cheap,  a  good  house  of  five  rooms  being  obtainable  at  28  to  30 
marks  per  month,  and  nearly  all  workmen  have  a  piece  of 
ground  outside  the  town,  which  they  cultivate  in  their  spare 
time.  Allotments  are  very  cheap,  and  the  men  get  a  good  return 
for  their  labour.  I  saw  no  empty  shops  in  Berlin,  no  street 
hawkers,  and  no  loafers.  My  impression  is  that  Berlin  is  a 
thriving  city,  and  that  work  is  plentiful. 


ESSEN. 

Essen  puts  me  in  mind  of  Oldham,  for  its  works  and  tall 
chimney  stacks  are  very  similar.  We  visited  Krupp's  Colony, 
and  from  what  we  heard  trade  is  very  busy.  KrupyD's  employ 
30,000  workpeople,  and  wages  are  very  good.  Tool  fitters  and 
engineers,  7s.  6d.  per  day  of  ten  hours;  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
turners,  6s.  6d.  per  day;  unskilled  labourers,  4s.  6d.  per  day. 
These  are  equal  to  the  wages  paid  in  England.  Rents  in 
Krupps'  Colony  are  cheap,  and  the  houses  and  flats  are  good; 
five  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  29  marks  per  month.  They 
have  a  pension  scheme — after  20  years'  service  a  man  gets  from 
00  to  120  marks  per  month,  according  to  the  position  he  held  in 
the  works.  We  also  visited  the  pension  colony,  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  firm,  and  we  found  it  a  model  village,  equal  to 
Port  Sunlight,  in  Cheshire.  Getting  into  conversation  with 
one  of  the  pensioners,  we  learned  that  he  had  been  drawing  55 
marks  per  month  and  living  rent  free  for  17  ^^ears,  and  he  is 
welk satisfied  and  very  grateful  for  what  thej  are  doing  for  him. 
In  Essen  we  found  things  very  cheap ;  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
for  24s.,  and  a  better  suit  for  £2.  Provisions  cheap:  Coffee, 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  tea,  Is.  8d.;  sugar,  2|^d.:  prunes,  3|ci.  to  4|^d.; 
currants,  4d.;  eggs,  10  foT  6d.;  cheese,  9d.  and  lOd. ;  meat,  6d.; 
veal,  7d.;  pork,  8d.;  lard,  7d.  We  made  inquiries,  and  were 
told  that  there  were  very  few  people  out  of  work,  and  that  if 
anybody  wanted  work,  they  could  soon  get  it. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Hero  we  visited  a  lace  factory,  and  found  things  very  busy. 
They  were  working  double  shifts^  and  the  mills  only  stopped  at 
the  week-end.  Weaving  lace  is  work  that  is  soon  learned,  and 
wages  are  as  follows:  Men,  30  marks  per  week;  girls,  12  to  15 
marks.  They  are  on  piecework,  but  do  not  hustle  the  same  as 
we  do.  We  also  visited  a  hosiery  works,  which  is  owned  by  an 
English  firm.  Trade  was  good,  and  their  wages  were  equal  to 
wages  paid  at  their  English  works.  Food  in  the  town  is  as 
cheap  here  as  any  place  we  have  visited. 

STUTTGART. 

Here  we  found  conditions  good.  Went  to  the  Labour 
Exchange,  and  were  told  that  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  ani 
textile  workers  were  in  great  demand.  Seven  skilled  workmen 
applied  whilst  we  were  there,  and  obta^ned  work.  During  the 
month  of  March  there  were  only  150  skilled  workmen  applied; 
but  between  200  and  300  of  all  kinds  of  workers  apply  daily, 
and  about  100  are  found  work  every  day.  Wages  here  are  good 
and  food  cheap.  So^me  of  my  friends  had  dinner  at  a  workmen's 
dining-room,  and  got  soup,  meat,  and  two  vegetables  and  bread 
for  3id.,  and  the  food  was  good.  We  made  inquiries  about 
horseflesh,  and  we  were  told  it  was  an  insult  to  the  people  to  say 
that  thev  live  on  it,  for  it  is  mostlv  bong'ht  for  dos's. 
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FRANKFURT. 

We  went  in  the  country  districts,  and  found  wages  were 
good.  Farm  labourers  get  4  marks  per  day,  and  work  froan 
7  a.m.  to  G  p.m.,  with  2j  hours  off  for  meals.  Eents,  20  markti 
per  month;  and  the  cottages  have  a  large  piece  of  ground 
attached.  We  asked  why  women  work  in  the  fields,  and  were 
told  they  like  it.  Their  husbands  go  to  work  in  the  towns,  so 
they  like  to  work  to  increase  the  family  income.  One  of  my 
friends  from  Southport  slept  at  a  labour  home,  and  he  said  that 
the  beds  were  clean  and  the  food  good  and  cheap. 

My  tour  in  Germany  has  been  an  eye-o})ener  to  me.  I  went 
out  there  quite  prepared  to  see  the  people  little  better  than 
serfs,  and  poor  and  half -starved,  after  what  I  heard  at 
the  time  of  the  last  election.  Instead  of  that  I  saw  evei-ybody 
doing  well,  work  plentiful  for  those  that  wanted  it,  food  and 
rents  very  cheap,  wages  equally  as  good  as  those  earned  in 
England,  and  horseflesh  a  rarity.  Who  would  eat  it,  except 
for  preference,  when  cow's  meat  is  so  cheap?  "  Black  "  bread  is 
eaten  in  prefrrence  to  white;  white  bread  is  cliea]),  but  people 
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prefer  the  rye  bread.  Clotliinj^  and  everything  is  very  cheap. 
Why  is  the  country  so  prosperous  I"  Is  it  not  because  tlie 
country  finds  work  for  its  own  workmen  fir^t,  and  puts  a  tax  on 
imported  competitive  goods?  I  am  sure  if  we  did  the  same  in 
England,  that  trade  would  be  better,  mo^re  work  would  be  found 
for  our  own  countrymen,  and  I  don't  think  things  would  be  any 
dearer  than  they  are  at  present. 


James  Howarth. 


1,  Byron  Street,  Southport. 


Report   by   E.  CLAYTON. 

En  route  from  Rottexxlam  to  Diisseldorf  I  was  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  it  gave  me  the  impression 
that  the  people  were  very  industrioiis.  Their  agricultural  land 
looked  very  well,  and  their  cottages  appeared  clean  and  neat, 
all  being  in  good  repair.  On  inquiiy  from  the  conductor  of  the 
train,  he  informed  me  that  railway  officials  worked  nine  hours 
per  day,. with  two  intervals,  and  their  wages  when  commencing 
are  2s.  6d.  per  day  (with  Id.  ]3er  hour  extra  when  on  duty), 
increasing  to  4s.  per  day.  At  the  age  of  60  years  on  private  rail- 
ways, and  65  years  on  State  railways,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  1  mark,  80  pfg.  per  day. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  our  arrival  at  Diisseldorf  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  ex- 
cellent way  the  town  was  laid  out,  it  having  very  wide  open 
streets  lined  on  each  side  with  large  buildings.  Everywhere  there 
were  signs  of  prosperity.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  a 
number  of  us  visited  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town,  while  others 
visited  the  Labour  Exchanges.  On  our  arrival  in  the  poor  dis- 
trict I  was  surprised  at  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  the 
absence  of  dirty  children  playing  about  the  streets  (as  we  find  in 
our  large  towns).  The  children  looked  particularly  clean  and 
well  fed.  We  visited  one  of  the  working  men's  cafes.,  and  found 
it  very  comfortable.  Men  could  go  in  and  have  dinner,  consisting 
of  soup,  meat,  and  two  vegetables,  for4^d. 

ELBERFELD. 

On  arrival  at  Elberfeld  I  was  again  struck  with  the  appear- 
ancp  of  prnsnerity  evervwhere,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  there 
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was  work  for  all  skilled  workers.  Tlie  childrea  were  excep- 
tionally bright  and  very  courteous.  One  boy,  aged  nine  years, 
who  spoke  English  fairly  Avell,  iniormed  us  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  he  was  attending  they  were  taught  the  English  and 
French  languages  from  the  age  of  eight  years. 

The  town  itself  was  very  well  planned  out,  it  having  a  large 
number  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  all  the  streets  were  kept 
\erj  clean.  We  passed  one  of  the  weaving  and  dyeing  mills  as 
the  workers  were  leaving  for  dinner,  and  they  looked  very  clean 
and  healthy,  giving  one  the  impression  that  they  were  well 
contented  with  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  Being 
unable  to  speak  German,  I  could  not  ask  them  any  questions. 

The  Germans  here  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  enterprise 
in  erecting  a  mono-railway  over  the  river  Wupper,  which  other- 
wise would  be  wasted  space. 

BARMEN. 

On  leaving  Elberfeld  m'c  went  on  to  Barmen,  and  here  I 
formed  one  of  a  ]>arty  visiting  the  Labour  Exchange.  The  official 
in  charge  was  very  courteous,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  he 
could.  This  Exchange  is  managed  by  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers, employes,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipal  authorities,  representatives  of 
various  guilds,  and  representatives  of  the  Catholic  body.  There 
is  a  staff  of  eighteen  employed  to  attend  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Exchange,  and  we  obtained  copies  of  cards  issued  to 
employers  and  employes. 

This  Exchange  deals  with  about  1,200 "to  1,400  applicants 
per  month,  and  daring  the  month  of  March,  1910,  there  were 
1,116  applicants  for  work,  and  1,118  employers  wanting  work- 
men, in  various  trades.  Two  hundred  and  eleven  women 
applied  for  work,  and  201  were  found  employment. 

On  April  1st  there  were  54  places  vacant,  and  on  the  date  of 
our  visit  there  were  15  vacancies.  The  number  of  men  passing 
through  the  town  and  applying  for  one  day's  work  was  127,  but 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  given  work. 

Employment  is  plentiful.  Textile  workers,  decorators, 
builders,  etc.,  are  all  wanted  by  employers.  Smiths  and  metal 
Avorkers  earn  6d.  per  hour,  working  ten  hours  per  day,  and 
sixty  hours  per  week.  Textile  workers  earn  30  mark  per  week, 
decorators  and  painters,  30  to  36  mark  per  week;  masons  earn 
7d.  to  8d.  per  hour. 
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Womeu  working  iu  tlie  textile  mills  can  earn  25  to  30  mark 
]ier  week.    Messenger  boys  earn  10  to  14  mark  per  week. 

On  leaving  the  Exchange  we  went  to  a  nigkt  shelter  house 
kept  lip  b}'  the  Catholic  body,  and  found  the  place  well  kept,  the 
rooms  and  beds  being  very  clean,  and  on  inquiry  we  were  told 
that  for  bed  2|d.  per  night  is  charged,  and  2|d.  for  breakfast. 
^^o  applicant  was  turne<l  away  from  the  place  if  he  had  no 
money.  He  was  allowed  to  stay  the  night  and  given  his  break- 
fast in  the  morning.  For  this  he  had  to  do  a  little  work  before 
leaving.  They  also  allow  the  cabmen  stationed  at  the  stand  near 
to  come  in  for  meals.  A  pint  of  tea  or  coifeeis  obtained  for  10  pf., 
lager  10  pf .  a  glass,  and  eatables  at  the  same  cheap  rate.  Whilst 
there  a  man  came  in  who  v.as  out  of  employment,  and  had 
walked  from  another  district,  and  we  informed  him  that  men 
were  wanted  at  the  Labour  Exchange.  He  immediately  went 
there  and  obtained  work. 

ESSEN. 

From  Barmen  we  went  on  to  Essen,  and  on  arrival  we  split 
up  in  various  sections,  each  visiting  different  parts  of  the  town. 
I  formed  one  of  a  party  visiting  the  district  round  Krupp's  works 
and  found  at  this  works  alone  that  employment  is  found  for 
•50,000  men.  The  men  work  six  days  per  week  and  10  hours  per 
day,  and  earn  the  following  wages  :  Carpenters,  5  mark  per  day, 
and  tool  machinists,  7.50  mark  per  day  (equal  to  5s.  and  7s.  6d.). 

Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter.  No  work 
on  Sundays. 

Employees,  when  off  sick,  receive  3  mark  per  day,  and  25pf. 
per  day  for  each  child. 

The  workpeople  can  obtain  their  dinners  at  the  works,  con- 
sisting of  soup,  two  vegetables,  and  meat,  for  4d. 

They  are  all  entitled  to  pensions  after  20  years'  service, 
getting  GO  mark  per  month.  But  they  have  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing tlieir  employment  if  fit  to  do  the  work. 

Krupp's  have  built  a  largo  number  of  houses  close  to  their 
works  for  their  workpeople,  for  which  is  charged  29  mark  per 
mouth  clear,  for  a  house  containiner  five  rooms. 

The  average  charge  for  board  and  lodging  for  single  men  is 
55  mark  per  month.  One  of  the  workmen  informed  me  that  he 
paid  24  mark  for  his  working  suit  and  44  mark  for  his  best  suit. 
Working  shoes  cost  about  7s.  9d.  per  pair.  About  20  minutes' 
walk  from  here  Krupp's  have  another  block  of  semi-detached 
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liouses  at  Altenhof,  wliich  is  known  as  Krupp's  Colony.  This 
is  provided  for  their  pensioners,  who  are  allowed  to  live  rent 
free.  In  the  colony  there  are  two  churches,  one  for  the 
Protestants  and  one  for  the  Catholics. 

BERLIN. 

From  Essen  we  travelled  on  to  Berlin,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
very  pretty  place,  and  business  everywhere  seemed  good,  and 
the  town  itself  is  kept  very  clean. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  the  district  through  which  we 
have  travelled  is  the  few  people  to  be  seen  out  of  employment. 
Unlike  England,  you  do  not  see  loafers  standing  at  street 
corners,  nor  at  the  exits  of  the  stations;  and  during  the  whole 
of  our  tour  I  did  no't  see  a  boy  selling  papers  in  the  streets. 
No  boys  are  seen  hanging  about  wanting  to  carry  luggage,  they 
seem  to  go  straight  from  school  to  work.  On  visiting  Borsig's 
Engineering  "Works,  where  we  found  every  facility  afforded  us 
for  seeing  over  the  works,  we  found  very  little  difference  from 
similar  works  in  England,  except  that  every  man  looked  cleaner 
considering  the  work  he  was  employed  on. 

Skilled  mechanics  earn  9d.  and  lOd.  per  hour;  labourers, 
4s.  6d.  per  day. 

Apprentices  serve  four  years,  and  from  the  start  they  are  put 
at  a  bench  for  certain  work  for  eight  days,  and  are  then  moved  on 
to  another  bench  for  a  further  eight  days,  and  so  on  until  they 
get  out  of  the  apprentice's  shop.  Postmen  in  Berlin  earn  on 
starting  £5  per  month,  rising  to  £6  10s.  per  month. 

We  next  visited  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the 
residents  are  chiefly  of  the  working  class,  and  live  in  flats, 
paying  25  to  30  mark  per  month  for  a  three-roomed  fiat.  The 
rooms  are  13  feet  by  13  feet,  and  11  feet  high. 

On  visiting  a  school  in  this  district  we  found  accommodation 
for  700  boys  and  700  girls.  These  start  their  education  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  and  continue  to  the  age  of  14  years.  After  this 
they  are  compelled  to  attend  continuation  classes  for  six  hours 
per  week,  and  their  employers  are  compelled  to  allow  them  to 
attend.  School  hours  are  from  eight  to  one  and  three  to  five,  six 
days  per  week.  In  hot  weather  the  schools  are  closed  and  they  are 
taught  in  the  parks.  They  receive  four  hours  religious  instruction 
per  week,  and  it  is  taught  by  teachers  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Authority.  But  if  any  religious  body  objects  to  a  teacher, 
or  if  there  is  no  qualified  teacher  in  the  school  of  any  particular 
religious  body,  that  body  is  allowed  to  send  its  pastor  to  give 
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the  religious  instruction,  and  lie  receives  the  same  payment 
as  any  other  qualified  teacher.  The  Eoman  Catholics  here  take 
advantage  of  this  clause,  and  send  one  of  their  priests  to  give  the 
instruction  two  hours  per  week.  A  spfecial  class  is  arranged  for 
•dull  and  backward  children,  and  special  attention  is  paid  tn 
them.  £3,500  was  provided  last  year  by  the  municipal 
authorities  to  feed  the  poor  children,  and  they  have  an  average 
of  30  children  receiving  their  meals  at  school,  but  the  parents 
have  to  pay  ^d.  for  breakfast  and  Id.  for  dinner. 

Girls  are  compelled  to  learn  knitting  and  needlework. 

School  holidays  are  as  follows:  — 

10  days  at  Easter. 

10  days  at  Whitsuntide. 

10  days  at  Christmas. 

5  weeks  in  Summer. 

1  week  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  nursery  attached  to  these  schools.  The  Board  of 
Management  consists  of  Minister  of  Education,  representatives 
from  the  University,  and  representatives  from  th^  Local 
Authority. 

Those  intended  for  the  teaching  profession  serve  three  years 
on  approval,  and  get  1,660  mark  per  year.  But  'when  certified 
they  start  with  a  salary  of  2,500  mark  and  rise  to  4,850  ma^rk 
per  year.  Masters  earn  from  5,000  to  6,500  .mark  per  year. 
They  do  not  actually  teach,  but  organise  the  lessons  and  classes. 
"Women  can  earn  from  2,500  to  3,400  mark  per  annum  at  teach- 
ing. Scholarships  are  provided  for  smart  children  and  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  them.  Every  child  on  first  entering 
school  is  medically  examined,  and  afterwards,  should  the  child 
be  unwell,  he  is  sent  home  and  the  home  is  examined  by  the 
medical  officer. 

All  shops  selling  horseflesh  have  to  be  licensed,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other  kind  of  flesh  meat.  These  shops 
are  inspected  daily,  and  the  inspector  has  to  make  a  daily  report 
to  headquarters.  If  a  butcher  is  found  to  offer  horseflesh  for 
sale  other  than  that  which  has  been  examined  he  is  liable  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

LEIPZIG. 

From  Berlin  we  passed  on  to  Leipzig,  but  as  we  had  only  a 
short  time  here  we  could  not  make  very  many  inquiries.  Leipzig 
is  a  good-sized  town,  containing  600,000  inhabitants.  On  visiting 
the  Labour    Exchange    we    found    it    doing    good   work,,  but 
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it  is  difficult  to  obtain  tlie  exact  numbers  of  unemployed,  as  a 
number  apply  almost  every  morning,  and  all  are  counted  in  eacli 
day's  return. 

DRESDEN. 

On  leaving  Leipzig  we  went  on  to  Dresden,  which  is  a  very 
fine  old  town.  Here  again  eveiyone  appeared  busy.  No  loungers 
about ;  all  employed.  As  we  had  only  about  two  hours  we  could 
only  glance  round.  We  visited  the  Gallery  of  Pictures,  and 
found  some  very  fine  pictures.  We  then  went  on  to  Chemnitz, 
where  we  visited  Reineoker's  engineering  works.  Work  was  in 
full  swing  ;  2,000  men  were  working  on  ground  floor,  and  about 
1,500  machines  were  all  working  at  top  speed. 

Eeinecker's  man  informed  us  that  their  chief  competitor  in 
the  market  was  Smith's,  of  Coventry. 

Turners  and  blacksmiths  earn  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  day, 
working  ten  hours  per  day,  and  six  days  per  week. 

In  1895  they  employed  only  200  hands,  now  they  have  up- 
wards of  2,000  employed. 

House  rents  in  this  district  range  about  £12  10s.  per  annum 
for  two  rooms  to  £16  per  annum  for  three-room  flats. 

A  large  dining-hall  is  provided  at  the  works.  There  are 
also  eighty  baths,  and  each  workman  has  his  own  locker.  The 
average  number  of  baths  taken  by  the  emploj^ees  per  week  is 
5,000.  The  men  looked  exceptionally  clean,  considering  the 
work  they  were  employed  on. 

A  large  quantitv  of  the  machinery  in  use  at  these  works  is 
English,  and  for  their  best  work  the}^  obtain  steel  from  Sheffield. 

We  then  went  on  to 
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which  is  a  very  fine  old  city,  its  moat  and  city  walls  being  still 
intact.  Visited  that  portion  of  the  place  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  the  poorest  of  the  district — that  was  the  small  houses 
behind  the  old  city  walls.  We  found  here  the  smallest  houses 
(ve  had  visited  since  coming  into  Grermany,  but  though  the 
houses  were  small  they  were  very  clean,  and  the  children  looked 
healthy.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  a  school  with  the  children 
out  at  play,  and  their  clean,  healthy,  and  happy  appearance 
impressed  us  very  much.  We  did  not  see  a  child  badly  clothed, 
and  they  gave  us  the  impression  that  they  were  well  cared  for  at 
home. 
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STUTTGART. 

At  Stuttgart  a  party  of  tkirty  visited  the  Labour  Exchange, 
au<l  were  received  by  the  director  in  charge,  vho  gave  us  the 
following  information  : — There  is  only  one  Labour  Exchange  in 
Stuttgart,  and  the  chief  work  in  the  district  is  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  and  textile  work.  All  were  fully  employed,  and  during 
the  month  of  ]\Iarch  there  were  150  applicants  for  work,  all  of 
whom  were  found  employment.  At  the  time  we  were  there  only 
fifteen  metal  workers  were  on  the  books,  and  none  of  any  other 
trade. 

Furniture  and  cabinet  workers  earn  7d.  per  hour,  and 
work  9^  hours  per  day  for  five  days,  and  8j  hours  on  Saturdays. 
Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter,  and  Sundays 
double. 

EMPLOYERS    PROVIDE    ALL    TOOLS. 

The  speciality  of  the  district  is  the  making  of  drawing-room 
furniture,  and  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 
A  large  quantity  is  made  for  export  to  England  and  America. 
On  the  morning  we  called  there  were  only  seven  metal  workers 
applying  for  work,  and  there  were  thirty  or  forty  vacancies. 
Unskilled  labourers  apply  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  per  day,  and 
most  of  these  are  found  work  and  can  earn  5d.  per  hour,  or  48. 
to  4s.  6d.  per  day. 

Applicants  for  work  are  kept  on  the  books  for  a  fortnight, 
and  if  not  found  work  they  make  fresh  application,  and  are 
counted  again  in  the  returns  for  the  month. 

Able-bodied  men  who  will  not  work  are  handed  over  to  the 
police,  and  are  afterwards  sent  to  a  labour  colony  and  made  to 
work,  beiiig  paid  only  for  work  done.  There  are  no  workhouses 
for  able-bodied  men,  but  there  are  hospitals  for  cripples  and 
those  unable  to  work.  All  applicants  for  work  we  saw  were  clean 
and  well  dressed. 

There  is  a  separate  department  for  women,  and  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  charwomen  and  waitresses,  who  can  earn  2s. 
per  day  with  food,  and  3s.  per  day  without  food. 

The  director  of  the  Exchange  then  took  us  to  a  poor  man's 
cafe,  where  we  obtained  a  basin  of  soup,  two  vegetables,  and 
meat  for  3^d. 

FRANKFORT. 

We  passed  on  to  Frankfort,  and  I  formed  one  of  a  party 
visiting  the  agricultural  district,  and  found  everyone  very  busy 
on  the  land.     The  women   in  this  part  do  a  orreat  deal  of  the 
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farm  work,  while  their  husbands  are  eng-aged  in  the  towns  or 
working  in  the  mills.  But  those  men  who  were  at  work  on  the 
land  informed  us  that  they  could  earn  4  marks  per  day,  and 
that  their  cottages  were  very  cheap,  and  had  a  la,rge  garden 
attached. 

On  visiting  Cologne  we  had  very  little  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  found  everyone  busy.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
large  centre  for  business,  and  on  inquiry  we  were  informed  that 
railway  travelling  rates  were  |d.  per  mile  third  class,  Id.  per 
anile  second  class. 

LIEGE. 

Liege  we  found  to  be  a  similar  town  to  others  we  had  visited 
— well  laid  out  with  large  open  spaces.  Was  surprised  to  find 
that  here  the  women  and  girls  are  employed  by  the  municipality 
to  keep  the  streets  clean,  going  round  with  barrows  the  whole 
day  long. 

At  Brussels  we  visited  the  Exhibition  in  the  morning,  but  it 
was  not  finished.  The  section  nearest  completion  was  the  Cana- 
dian section,  in  which  was  exhibited  all  the  natural  products  of 
Canada.  The  manager  in  charge  was  very  pleased  to  see  us.  He 
took  us  all  round  and  explained  each  section  to  us.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  sample  of  wheat,  also  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  it  showed  us  what  we  in  England  could  obtain 
from  one  of  our  own  Colonies, 

ANTWERP. 

From  Brussels  we  went  on  to  Antwerp,  where  I  met  a  nephew 
of  mine  who  had  been  out  there  for  5|  years.  I  asked  him  to 
take  us  to  the  poor  districts,  and  he  replied  that  they  have  no 
poor  as  we  know  it  in  England.  He  had  never  seen  a  boy  or  girl 
without  shoes  or  stockings  during  the  whole  time  he  had  been 
there.  The  workmen  here  were  very  independent.  He  said 
you  had  to  be  very  careful  how  you  spoke  to  them,  or  they  would 
leave  you  at  a  moment's  notice.  Asking  him  about  horseflesh, 
lie  said  that  what  was  eaten  was  eaten  from  choice  and  not  for 
■cheapness,  and  that  all  shops  selling  horseflesh  had  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

We  then  went  to  Rotterdam,  but  had  very  little  time  to  see 
anything,  as  it  was  night.  From  here  we  went  direct  to  Har- 
wich and  on  to  London,  and  during  our  drive  round  London  we 
saw  more  signs  of  poverty  than  we  had  seen  during  the  whole  of 
our  tour. 

E.  Clatton. 

51,  Cypress  Road,  Southport, 
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Report  by  CHAS.   CORNELIUS. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Visited  the  poor  neighbourhood  here  which  did  not  look 
poor.  Went  in  a  working  man's  "  pub. ; "  much  cleaner  than 
ours.  Lager  Id.  per  glass,  soda  water  Id.,  lemonade  l^d.  Chief 
meal  here  soup,  choice  of  two  meats  (beef  or  mutton),  two. 
vegetables,  pudding,  cheese  and  butter,  cost  8d. 

Employment  good.  Stonemasons,  30s.  per  week;  unskilled 
labour,  9  hours  per  day,  4s.  6d. 

Rents,  30s.  to  40s.  per  month  for  5-roomed  houses.  Cost  of 
living,  14s.  to  16s.  per  week.  Prime  beef,  T^d.  per  lb.  Horse- 
flesh, 4^d.  per  lb.  No  man  can  get  work  in  factory  after  he  has 
turned  40.    Black  bread  is  dearer  than  white  bread. 

Cost  of  food  generally:  White  bread  2Yd.,  raisins  4d.,  cur- 
rants 4d.,  tea  Is.  8d.,  cheese  9d.  to  Is.  Id.,  eggs  10  for  6d., 
veal  7d.,  lard  9d. 

All  German  pounds  are  18  ounces. 

ELBERFELD. 

On  arrival  hero  was  much,  struck  by  the  mono-railway,, 
which  utilises  space  which,  could  not  be  otherwise  used,  saving 
a  lot  of  waste. 

Visited  Aveaving  and  dye  works,  and  what  impressed  me  was 
the  smartness  and  cleanliness  of  the  working  men. 

We  had  rye  bread  here,  which  is  not  the  cheapest.  Cost  of 
loaf,  weighing  5  lb.  10  oz.,  6d. 

BARMEN. 

Visited  the  Labour  Bureau  here,  which  is  run  by  employers. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Catholics,  etc.  Employs  a  stati:  of  18. 
The  average  applications  for  work  1,200  to  1,400  per  month. 
During  the  month  of  March  1,116  applied  for  work,  whilst  there 
were  1,118  applications  for  workers.  The  women  apply  at 
different  hours  to  the  men.  During  the  month  of  March  there 
were  211  applicatians  for  201  jobs.  Men  are  still  wanted  for 
the  textile  trade,  building  trades,  and  also  decorators,  etc. 

Wages  :  Smiths,  metal  makers,  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  10  hours. 
])er  day.  _  Textile  workers,  30  mark  per  week.  Wool  and 
cotton  workers,  30  mark  per  week.  Decorators,  30s.  to  36s. 
per  week.  Masons,  known  as  bricksetters  in  Germany,  Td.  to 
8(1.  j>er  hour.     Printers,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  hour. 
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BERLIN, 

Visite'd  a  school  in  Oppenel  Street,  wliicli  is  in  a  district; 
where  mostly  carpenters  and  metal  makers  live.  There  were 
700  boys  and  700  girls  at  this  school.  The  scholars  leave  at  the 
age  of  14  for  work,  but  have  to  attend  continuation  classes  for 
^mother  three  years,  and  their  employers  are  compelled  to  let 
them  off  during  working  hours  for  six  hours  per  week.  Scholars 
have  four  hours'  religious  training  each  week. 

Catholic  scholars  are  taught  half  by  the  priests  and  ha,lf 
by  the  teachers.  All  children  who  appear  dull  are  specially 
attended  to. 

Turning  to  the  horseflesh  bogey,  what  little  consumed  in 
Berlin  is  by  the  Poles  and  Bohemians.  During  the  week  we 
were  here  horseflesh  was  sold  at  6d.  and  beef  at  7^d.  per  lb. 

Inspectors  are  appointed  for  every  district  to  inspect  the 
meat  and  milk  shops. 

ESSEN. 

Krupps  in  Essen  alone  employ  30,000,  altogether  65,000. 

Krupp's  Colony,  where  the  employees  reside,  pay:  — 

E;ents  (5-roomed  houses),  29  mark  per  month. 

Full  board  and  lodging  (everything),  55  mark  per  month. 

For  a  working  suit     -         -         -         -    £1     4     0 

,,       best  suit  -         -         -         -       2     4     0 

,,       workmen's  boots       -         -         -       0     7     9 

Krupp's  employees  work  six  days  per  week,  ten  hours  per 
day. 

Wages  :  — 

Carpenters,  smiths,  etc.  -  -  6  mark  per  day. 

Tool  mechanics  -  -  -  7s.   6d.  per  day. 

Unskilled  labourers    -  -  -  4s.  6d.  per  day. 

Overtime  _         -  .  -  7d.  per  hour. 

No  work  on  Sundays. 

Employees,  when  away  ill,  receive  3  mark  per  day,  and  for 
each  child  2|-d.  per  day.  Employees  at  Krupps  can  get  a  dinner 
for  4d.,  which  includes  soup,  bread,  two  vegetables,  and 
dessert. 

They  all  get  pensions.  After  20  years  (compulsory  pen- 
sions), 60  mark  up  to  120  per  month,  but,  of  course,  the  men 
can  continue  to  work  if  they  wish. 
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In  the  other  parts  of  the  town  wages  are  practical^  at  the 
same  rate,  but  cost  of  living  is  a  little  dearer. 

DRESDEN. 

From  what  we  could  see  here,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  verj^  fine 
town,  with  beautiful  buildings  and  very  clean  streets,  etc. 
Had  no  opportunity  of  studying  conditions. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Visited  the  Nottingham  Lace  Manuiacturing  Company. 
Thev  employ  350  men  and  about  150  girls;  have  also  works  at 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  and  offices  in  London.  The 
staff  work  under  the  best  of  conditions,  and  the  hours  are  as 
follows  :  — Men  work  10  hours  per  day,  and  the  women  the 
same. 

The  men  are  paid  30s.  per  week  and  the  women  12s.  to  15s» 
per  week. 

House  rents:  Two  rooms  and  kitchen,  £12  10s.  a  year. 
Three-roomed  houses  and  kitchen,  £16  a  year.  v 

NUREMBERG. 

Visited  the  poor  districts.  Living  seems  much  cheaper  than 
in  England.  Owing  to  the  strike  there  were  a  number  of 
unemployed,  but  ordinarily  there  is  practially  no  unemploy- 
ment. There  are  only  two  horseflesh  shops  in  this  town,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  300,000. 

STUTTGART. 

A  party  of  thirty  visited  the  Labour  Bureau  here,  and  we 
were  met  by  the  director.  The  Bureau  is  run  municipally.  We 
found,  although  they  dealt  with  every  trade,  that  the  principal 
trades  are  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet  makers.  There  were 
in  March  only  150  applicants  for  skilled  labour,  and  plenty  of 
them  found  work  the  same  day  as  they  applied.  On  April  21st, 
the  day  we  visited  the  Bureau,  they  had  no  unemployed 
carpenters  on  the  list,  and  only  fifteen  metal  workers.  Fur- 
nishers and  carpenters  are  paid  Td.  per  hour  for  9|  hours, 
per  day;  Saturdays,  8|  hours  per  day.  The  tools  are  provided 
by  the  em])loyers  in  all  cases.  A  good  deal  of  furniture  is 
exported  to  England  and  America.  They  are  paid  time  and  a 
quarter  for  overtime.  Unskilled  labour,  300  applications 
daily.  Of  course,  that  includes  casuals,  who  apply  for  work 
for  one  day,  perhaps  get  a  day's  work,  and  then  apply  again 
the  following  day. 
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Visited  workincr  man's  restaurant,  where  you  could  ^t  soup^ 
two  vegetables,  bread  and  boiled  beef,  all  served  separately, 
for  3id. 

FRANKFURT. 

yisited  the  agricultural  district  here.  Labourers  are  paid 
4  mark  per  day,  and  work  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Labourers  in  the  country  receive  3  mark  per  day. 

COLOGNE. 

Had  only  a  short  time  here,  but  could  not  fail  to  notice 
that. the  streets  Avere  very  clean,  and  that  the  persons  employed 
sweeping  the  streets  were  well  clothed,  and  looked  well. 

LIEGE. 

People  here  are  not  so  clean  and  smart  as  the  Germans.  The 
school  children  are  very  clean  and  look  well.  You  see  no  half- 
starved  children  and  pinched  faces. 

ANTWERP. 

Was  informed  here  by  a  friend  who  has  been  in  Antwerp 
5|-  years,  that  he  has  never  yet  seen  a  child  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  etc.,  and  that  there  is  no  poverty,  and  that  the 
working  men  were  so  independent  you  hardly  dare  speak  to 
them,  or  they  would  throw  up  their  jobs. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
German  working  man  a  jolly  sight  better  off  than  we  are. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  driven  or  sweated.  Wages  are  much, 
the  same  as  ours,  if  anything  better,  whilst  the  cost  of  living 
is  cheaper. 


22,  Fir  Street,  Southport. 


Chas.  Cornelius. 


Report   by  F.  TOWNSON  and  W.  DURRANT. 

BARMEN. 

Information  obtained  at  Labour  Exchange.     Copies  of  the 
report,  which  contains  the  following,  are  in  our  possession  :  — 

Agricultural  labourers  earn  40  mark  per  month  and  their 

keep. 
Silk  and  cotton  workers,  30  mark  per  week. 
Carpet  factory  workers,  30  mark  per  week. 
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Decorators,  30-36  mark  per  week. 

Printers,  75  j)f.  to  1  mk.  per  hour. 

Boys  of  14  years  as  messengers,  10-14  mark  per  week. 

Brieksetters,  7d.  to  Sd.  per  liour. 

Women    in    textile   industries,  average  wages,  25s.  to  303. 
per  week. 
Skilled  workers  can  always  find  employment. 

LABOUR  BUREAU  REPORT,  MARCH,  1910. 

Xumber  of  men  required  ...  ...  ...  1,018 

Men  applied              ...         ...  ...  ...  1,015 

Number  of  women  required  ...  ...        211    ' 

Number  of  women  applied  ...  ...        201 

April  1,  1910 — Situations  vacant — advertised  in  Bureau-r-54. 

BERLIN. 

Visited  great  engineering  works,  A.  Borsig's;  were  shown 
round  one  of  its  many  sections.  In  this  section  alone  4,500 
men  and  boys  are  employed.  Machines  electrically  driven 
throughout.  Machines  quite  modern  and  labour-saving.  Com- 
paring workers :  In  England,  the  workers  are  devil-driven,  in 
order  to  earn  a  living  wage.  In  Germany,  no  huriy,  no  excite- 
ment, and  no  driving  on  the  part  of  foremen  or  employers. 
Yet  workers  earn  a  living  wage,  which  keeps  them  in  comfort. 

The  above  firm  provides  dinners  for  their  workmen  in  large 
and  pleasant  rooms.  Dinner  consists  of  soup,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  and  sweets.  Price  for  this,  6|^d.  (55  pfennig). 
jFour  cooks  and  several  assistants  employed  by  firm  in  one 
section. 

ESSEN. 

Visited  Krupp's  works.  Workers  employed  live  in 
"^^  Krupp's  Colony,"  which  adjoins  the  works.  Rents,  29  mark 
anonthly,  inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes. 

Average  wages  of  skilled  workers,  6  mark  dailv. 
Tool  makers,  7  mark  50  pf .  daily. 
Labourers  (unskilled),  4  mark  50  pf .  daily. 
Hours  worked,  58  hours  per  week. 

All  workers  when  ill  receive  3  mark  per  day,  plus  25  pf .  for 
<each  child. 

Krupp's  provide  good  dinners  for  employes  from  3d.  (25  pf.). 

Krupp's  provide  pensions  for  employes  after  20  years' 
service,  which  range  from  60  to  100  mark  monthly,  according 
to  ability  when  at  work. 
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Altenhof,  which  is  Krupp's  colony  for  old  pensioners,  is  a 
magnificently  laid-out  place,  far  superior  to  that  at  Port 
Sunlight,  in  England.  Large  and  comfortable  houses,  and  one 
pensioner,  interviewed,  had  been  there  seventeen  years,  and 
receives  55  mark  per  month  from  Krupp's,  and  5  mark  weekly 
as  his.  Government  Old  Age  Pension.  He  lives  rent  free,  and 
has  retired  after  having  worked  at  Krupp's  for  25  years.  He 
was  wearing  a  good  suit,  which  cost  24  mark.  Excellent  suits 
for  £2  4s. ;   moleskin  trousers  for  2s.  lid.  per  pair. 

STUTTGART. 

No  unemployment  here.  One  Labour  Exchange  only- 
Last  year  150  applications  received.  All  found  work.  None 
on  the  books  at  the  present  time. 

In  furnishing  and  carpet  trades,  wages  7d.  per  hour. 

Hours  worked,  8^  per  day. 

Tools  provided  by  employers. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Renecker,  engineers.  On 
ground  floor  alone,  2,000  men  employed.  Employes  not  allowed 
beer,  but  firm  provides  coffee.  Number  of  baths,  which  are. 
provided  by  firm,  taken  weekly,  amount  to  5,000. 

FRANKFORT, 

Visited  Sekbach,  an  agricultural  district.  Labourer's  wage- 
here,  4  mark  per  day.  Hours  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  2^  hours 
for  meals.  Farther  out  in  the  country  peasants  receive  '6  mark 
per  day.  Houses,  25  mark  monthly  (rent),  which  includes  big- 
garden. 

Each  man  farms  two  hectares.     One  hectare  will  keep  a 
-family,  the  other  is  profit.       Many  women  employed  in  the 
fields.     Men  go  to  work  at  Frankfort,  whilst  the  women  farm 
the  land ;  thus  bringing  (at  least)  two  incomes  for  one  family. 

Since  returning,  we  have  noted  the  tactics  adopted  by 
"  Daily  News "  and  other  Radical  organs  to'  discredit  our 
experiences.  I  can  only  say  that  among  our  party  were  28 
Free  Traders,  seven  of  whom  were  Socialist-Labour  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Macdonald.  And  all  agree  that  the 
means  taken  by  the  Radical  Press  to  disprove  our  statements 
should  be  strongh'  denounced. 

F.  TowA^'sox. 

W.    DUKRAXT. 

Soutliport. 
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Report    by    BYRON     CARP. 
DUSSELDORF. 

Here  I,  along-  with,  others,  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  see  so  few  applicants.  The  replies,  how- 
ever, to  our  questions  regarding  wages  appeared  to  me  unsatis- 
factory, as  they  gave  the  idea  that  unskilled  labour  was  better, 
but  skilled  labour  not  so  well  paid  as  in  England.  The  hours  of 
labour  were  60  per  week — Saturday  as  other  workdays. 

I  and  my  colleagues  walked  through  the  parts  of  the  town 
inhabited  by  the  working  class,  and  here  we  found  the  children 
looking  quite  clean,  and  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  their 
garments  were  homely  the  little  ones  were  comfortably  dressed. 
Boots  and  stockings  also  were  in  good  condition.  The  flats  in 
which  this  class  live  appeared  clean  and  comfortable,  but  of 
course  one  cannot  judge  these  very  well  as  they  do  not  afford 
fiuch  opportunity  for  inspection  as  our  cottage  tenements. 

ELBERFELD. 

We  next  went  to  Elberfeld  where  we  visited  the  Sick  and 
Infirmity  Insurance  Bureau,  the  scheme  of  working  being  fully 
explained  to  us.  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  system  of 
compulsory  insurance,  and  one  which  removes  the  fear  of  hope- 
less povert}^  in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age.  The  employer  as  well 
as  the  workman  must  contribute.  The  insurable  persons  are 
placed  in  five  classes: — 1st  class,  those  earning  up  to  £17  10s. 
per  annum;  2nd  class,  those  earning  from  £17  10s.  to  £27  10s. 
per  annum;  3rd  class,  those  earning  from  £27  10s.  to  £47  10s. 
per  annum;  4th  class,  those  earning  from  £47  10s.  to  £57  JOs. 
per  annum;  5th  class  those  earning  from  £57  lOs.  per  annum. 

A  weekly  subscription,  half  paid  by  workman,  half  by 
employer,  is  paid  at  the  following  rates: — 1st  class,  Ifd.;  2nd 
class,  2|^d.;  3rd  class,  3d.;  4th  class,  3fd.;  5th  class,  4|d. 

It  is  possible  for  a  workman  to  pay  into  a  higher  class,  and 
receive  a  better  pension.  The  minimum  infirmity  pension  at  any 
age  is: — 1st  class,  £3;  2nd  class,  £3  10s.;  3rd  class,  £4;  4th 
class,  £4  10s.;  5th  class,  £5. 

£2  lOs.  is  added  each  year  from  the  Imperial  Fund  to  each  of 
the  above  classes,  but  the  insurer  must  have  contributed  200 
weeks. 

Additions  are  made  to  the  above  payments  proportional  to 
the  years  the  insurer  has  paid  to  the  fund. 
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According  to  the  class  to  whicli  the  insurer  has  contributed 
the  following  age  pensions  are  paid: — 1st  class  £3;  2nd  class, 
£4  10s.;  3rd  class,  £6;  4th  class,  £7  10s.;  5th  class,  £9.  £2  10s. 
per  year  is  added  also  from  the  Imperial  Fund. 

To  obtain  this  pension  an  insurer  must  have  contributed 
1,200  weeks,  but  if  he  joins  after  the  age  of  40  then  for  every 
year  he  was  older  than  40  when  he  joined  40  weeks  are 
deducted. 

Sick  insurance  is  also  compulsory  on  all  persons  working  for 
wages  on  a  weekly  engagement.  The  insurer  receives  half  his 
usual  wages  for  six  months  if  his  wages  do  not  exceed  4s.  per 
day,  with  free  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  Should  the 
illness  last  longer  than  six  months  he  is  transferred  to  the 
infirmity  fund. 

BARMEN. 

From  Elberfeld  we  went  to  Barmen.  Here  some  of  the  party 
visited  the  Roman  Catholic  Hest  House  (other  Eest  Houses  are 
provided  by  different  bodies,  e.g.,  trade  unions,  etc.),  where 
men  tramping  in  search  of  work  are  given  bed  and  food,  in 
return  for  which  they  are  expected  to  do  some  light  work,  such 
as  wood  chopping,  etc.  ]S^o  assistance  is  given  on  refusal  to 
work.  The  accommodation  is  good — bed,  with  spring  and  hair 
mattresses,  two  sheets,  three  blankets,  and  woollen  quilt.  No 
searching  is  done,  and  a  sum  of  money  is  given  on  departure. 
If  this  Rest  House  was  worked  in  connection  -with  the  State  it 
would  be  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  from  the  State 
funds,  but  it  is  preferred  to  decline  State  help  and  keep  full 
and  sole  control.  The  men  visiting  the  Rest  House  were  not  of 
the  tramp  class  as  we  know  it  in  England,  but  simply  men  in 
search  of  work. 

ESSEN. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  Essen.  We  were  not  admitted 
to  Krupps'  works,  so  we  spent  the  morning  seeing  the  town  and 
parks.  Passing  a  school  where  the  girls  were  in  line  in  the 
school  yard,  I  photographed  them,  and  they  are  quite  a  repre- 
sentative group.  Their  well-cared  for,  tidy  appearance  was  only 
a  repetition  of  what  we  saw  in  the  school  children  of  other 
towns.  Some  of  the  boys  were  leaving  the  boys'  department,  and 
they  also  wished  to  he  photographed.  A  fair  idea  may  be 
formed  from  this  picture  of  the  type  of  German  boy.  All  were 
well  and  plainly  dressed,  with  good,  serviceable  boots  and  stock- 
ings. They  had  cleaM,  clear  skins,  and  were  generally  sturdy 
little  fellows. 
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BERLIN. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  16th,  we  readied  Berlin.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  the  morning  was  spent  seeing  this 
really  fine  city  and  its  splendid  monuments.  Three  of  us 
attended  service  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  windows  into  the  interior  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent efl'ect.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  through  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  city,  and,  after  spending  about  four  hours  in  these 
parts,  found  no  signs  of  abject  poverty,  although  some  of  the 
people  were  evidently  poor. 

Monday  morning  we  went  to  the  horseflesh  shop,  these  being 
by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  I  expected.  The  flesh  looked  good. 
Some  of  the  party  bought  some,  ready  cooked,  at  9d.  per  lb., 
which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  dear,  considering  that  beef  was 
marked  7d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  uncooked,  in  the  market.  The  quality 
of  this  beef,  however,  was  poor. 

LEIPSIC. 

Our  next  journey  was  to  Leipsic.  Here  we  spent  the  night, 
but  had  only  a  few  hours  for  sight-seeing.  I  and  one  of  my 
colleagues  went  through  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town, 
where  we  found  the  children  rather  less  clean  and  not  so  well 
dressed  as  in  the  other  towns  we  had  visited. 

CHEMNITZ. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  Chemnitz.  A  portion  of  the 
deputation,  myself  included,  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Reinecker,  and  were  courteously  shown  over  this  very  interest- 
ing factory,  which  was  quite  a  model  of  order  and  fine  manage- 
ment. The  main  shop  has  a  floor  space  of  25,000  square  metres, 
and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  this  to  37,500  square  metres.  The 
factory  employs  2,000  workpeople,  the  hours  of  work  being  60 
per  week,  and  the  wages  in  the  various  departments  ranging 
from  28s.  to  40s.  weekly,  with,  in  addition,  a  bonus  to  the 
deserving.  All  the  machines  are  electrically  driven,  and  some 
of  them  were  of' English  make.  All  kinds  of  conveniences  are 
provided  for  the  workpeople,  each  man  having  a  cupboard  for 
his  clothing,  which  he  changes  on  beginning  and  ceasing  work. 
The  arrangements  for  washing  are  very  good;  baihs^  including 
shower  baths,  are  provided,  both  being  greatly  appreciated  and 
largely  used.  A  large  heating  apparatus  is  installed,  in  Avhich 
the  dinners  of  those  dining  at  the  works  are  heated.  Dining 
rooms  also  are  provided,  and  there  is  a  daily  average  of  300 
diners-in. 
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NUREMBERG. 

From  Chemnitz  we  went  to  Nuremberg,  a  fine  old  city 
retainino^  its  historical  interests,  and  thence  to  Stuttgart,  from 
where,  after  spending  the  night  and  a  few  hours  in  the  morning 
seeing  the  streets,  principal  buildings,  etc.,  we  came  to 

FRANKFORT. 

A  visit  was  made  by  a  small  party  to  the  village  of  Sekbach, 
an  agricultural  district.  Some  of  the  farms  are  owned  by  the 
cultivators,  who  said  they  could  live  comfortably  on  the  produce 
of  two  hectares  of  land.  These  small  farms  contained  one  to 
two  hectares  (two  and  a  half  to  five  acres).  The  amount  of  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  I  did  not  obtain.  Here,  as  throughout 
Germany,  women  appear  to  be  largely  employed  working  on  the 
land,  doing  the  work  of  our  farm  labourers. 

COLOGNE. 

A  stay  of  only  one  and  a  half  hours  was  made  here — just  time 
enough  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  cathedral. 

At  all  the  places  we  visited  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  comparison  of  the  prices  of  provisions  as  displayed  in  the 
shop  windows  with  those  at  home.  I  and  my  two  colleagues  did 
not  find  them  appreciably  dearer. 

For  myself  I  was  very  favourably  impressed.  The  towns  are 
well  kept,  the  streets  clean  and  free  from  litter  of  paper,  etc., 
the  children  well  dressed  and  well  behaved.  There  is  an  absence 
of  loafers,  and  very  little  drunkenness.  The  German  workman 
pays  more  regard  to  his  appearance  on  leaving  work  than  we 
do,  generally  having  a  wash  and  a  change  of  clothes.  He  seems 
to  be  very  steady  and  sober,  and  to  have  a  desire  to  get  the  best 
out  of  life. 

Byron  Care. 
144,  Industrv  Street, 
Sheffield. 


Report    by   JOHN    J.    DALE. 

On  Wednesday,  13th  April,  1910,  a  day  that  to  me  has  been 
a  landmark  in  my  life's  history,  I  left  the  city  of  Sheffield  bent 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  not  "  for  geographical  purposes,"  but 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  and  seeing  for  myself  the  squalor 
and  misery  that  flourishes  in  Germany  under  a  system  of 
Protection. 
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There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  details  respecting  the 
journey  out,  -which  I  suppose  would  he  no  different  from  the 
majority  of  these  excursions.  It  was  certainly  very  pleasurable 
and  the  utmost  good-fellowship  prevailed. 

When  the  delegation  of  62  British  workmen  reached  Dussel- 
dorf  in  Germany  each  man  would  no  doubt  then  begin  to  think 
for  himself.  My  impressions  were  that  if  this  city  was  a 
sample,  then  a  treat  was  in  store.  The  streets  presented  an 
appearance  that  was  at  once  a  revelation  to  one  who  had  never 
crossed  his  own  borderland :  beautifully  clean,  broad,  and 
flanked  by  some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Empire  seems  rather  a  tall  order,  but  this  is  so. 
Space  will  not  allow  of  details  even  here,  therefore  I  shall  try 
to  condense  my  views  into  a  sort  of  summary,  not  dealing  with 
any  one  centre,  unless  necessary,  but  taking  the  whole  as  it  all 
occurred  to  me.  The  first  peculiarity  that  struck  me  was  that 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  station  loafers  eager  to  carry 
your  luggage,  and  to  be  met  with  in  England  at  every  station. 

In  visiting  the  various  labour  bureaux,  one  is  struck  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  system  of  registration,  the  businesslike 
methods  of  the  officers  in  charge  and  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  the  most  minute  detail.  The  labour, bureaux  are 
no  doubt  fulfilling  their  objects  with  far  greater  effect  than  can 
be  hoped  for  in  our  own  country,  where  at  the  present  time  it  is 
only  a  one-sided  system,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
employment,  and  the  employer  can  get  as  much  labour  as  he 
requires  without  the  aid  of  the  bureau.  At  Berlin  one  was 
struck  with  the  clean,  well-clad  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  men, 
more  especially  of  the  skilled  workmen,  who  sit  in  a  separate 
department  at  the  bureau  from  the  unskilled  or  casual  workmen. 
An  officer  enters  the  room,  which  at  once  becomes  an  animated 
scene,  and  calls  out  the  number  of  men  required  at  certain  firms, 
and  away  they  go.  Some  very  valuable  information  was  received 
at  the  Berlin  Bureau,  which  I  have  not  yet  managed  to  get 
translated.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  the  demand 
for  men,  mostly  skilled,  was  greater  than  the  supply.  Tor  in- 
stance, at  Elberfeld  there  were  on  15th  April,  the  date  of  our 
visit,  no  fewer  than  40  situations  vacant  in  the  following  trades 
or  professions  :  14  painters,  5  joiners,  4  upholsterers,  4  tailors, 
4  saddlers,  3  coachmakers,  3  barbers,  1  gardener,  1  smith,  1 
baker.  While  at  Barmen  we  were  informed  that  no  skilled  men 
need  be  out  of  work,  the  demand  for  labour  being  greater  than 
the  supply.  But  one  thing  I  did  learn,  and  this  is  also  common 
in  England,  and  is  not  an  imqjortcd  article,  that  their  whole- 
hearted agitation  is  for  higher  wages  and  less  hours  of  labour. 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting-  perhaps  the  largest  engineering" 
works  in  Chemnitz.  This  firm  employ  two  thousand  hands,  and 
I  can  safely  say  that  to  me  it  was  a  fine  spectacle  in  this  shop, 
with  a  floor  area  of  25,000  metres,  to  see  every  man  and  boy  at 
his  lathe  clad  in  the  blue  smock  and  overalls,  which  we  certainly 
find  in  our  own  workshops,  but  every  man  here  is  covered.  In  a 
conversation  with  one  workman  who  was  naaking  twist  drills,  I 
learned  that  the  whole  of  the  steel  for  this  class  of  work  was 
purchased  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Firth  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield ; 
another  planing  machine  came  from  Leeds,  and  the  fuel-saving 
appliances  from  Birmingham.  Of  course,  as  an  Englishman 
and  Sheffielder,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  these  things,  because  I 
have  always  contended  that  we  as  workmen  can  still  hold  our 
own  under  fair  market  conditions.  A  very  interesting  feature  is 
that  each  workman  is  provided  with  a  separate  cubicle  or  locker 
in  which  he  places  his  clothes.  There  are  also  baths  provided 
and  troughs  for  washing  their  hands.  A  separate  dining  room  is 
also  provided,  at  which  the  workmen  are  provided  with  dinners 
from  3d.  to  Is.  Under  no  pretence  is  intoxicating  drink  allowed 
by  the  firm,  but  the  workmen  are  provided  with  one  pint  of 
coffee  per  day.  All  tools  are  provided  by  the  firm,  and  every 
apprentice  is  placed  under  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  The 
rate  of  wages  here  are  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d'.  per  day,  with  a 
bonus  added  to  satisfactory  men.  All  the  machines  are  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week.  As  indicating  the  progress  this  firm  has 
made,  in  the  year  1895  they  emplo^-ed  200  workmen ;  they  have 
now  over  2,000,  and  have  not  only  sufficient  work  to  keep  them 
fully  employed,  but  have  vacancies  for  any  skilled  men  out  of 
employment.  They  are  at  present  adding  another  12,500 
metres  of  shops. 

The  impression  I  formed  of  the  German  workmen,  not  only 
at  Chemnitz,  but  also  at  Borzig,  Leipsic  and  other  towns,  is  that 
they  work  very  methodically  and  without  bustle,  but  just  the 
class  of  men  who  would  be  able  to  last  for  a  long  time,  and  keep 
at  it  without  skulking  or  dodging,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
saying,  "  That  the  man  who  does  hard  work  works  not  half  as 
hard  as  the  man  who  tries  to  dodge  it." 

Again,  the  German  employer  studies  the  workmen  and  their 
conditions  of  labour  more  than  many  of  our  employers.  I  say 
this  reservedly,  because  I  have  in  my  mind  firms  in  my  own 
city  where  the  workmen  receive  every  consideration.  But  still, 
in  Germany  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of 
workmen  to  improve  the  conditions  all  round.  Various  improve- 
ments are  in  daily  operation  that  could  with  advantage  be 
adopted  by  us.     The  German  employer  has  discovered  that  good 
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tools  and  good  conditions  of  labour  spell  greater  efficiency  and 
a  bigger  output.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  iu  constant  use,  therefore  the  men  are  in  constant 
employment,  and,  unlike  Micawber,  are  not  waiting  for  a  job  to 
turn  up.  This,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  be  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Grermany's  prosperity :  constant  employment  for  its 
working  population. 

The  contract  system  is  very  much  in  vogue  in  Germany,  and 
does  not  altogether  satisfy  the  trade  unions.     One    veiy  good 
thing  about  this  is  that  the  men  who  are  employed  on  such  work 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  profits,  which  I  venture  to  say  is  a 
more  just  and  equitable  system  than  in  England,  where  we  often  _ 
find  that  one  man  takes  the  contract,   pays  the  other  men  a" 
weekly  wage  and  pockets  the  profits  himself,  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  he  pays  the  subordinates  and  the  amount 
of  the  contract.     The  various  trades  have  fixed  scales  of  pay  for 
contract  work,  the  extra  pay  being  as  much  as  10  pfennig  (Id.) 
per  hour  more.     It  is  acknowledged  that  the  German  skilled 
workman  is  not  as  efficient  in  some  trades  as  our  own  workmen, 
hence  they  hardly  receive  as  much  in  wages,  but  with  the  ad- 
vance of  technical  education  this  may  soon  become  a  thing  of 
fhe  past.     Possibly  the  claims  of  the  State  on  the  young  men  at 
a  critical  period  of  their  lives  may  to  a  certain  extent  account 
for  this.     The  term  of  a  boj^'s  apprenticeship  is  four  years.     A 
boy  attends  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  then  he  is 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  and  his  employer  must  see  to  it  that  he 
attends  a  technical  school  at  least  four  hours  a  week — the  maxi- 
mum is  six  hours.     The  instruction  given  is  suitable  to  the  trade 
or  profession  the  boy  has  adopted,  and  he  must  pass  two  exam- 
inations (the  trade  school  and  compulsory  school)  before  he  can 
be  admitted  a  member  of  a  trade  guild.     The  teaching  staff'  con- 
sists of  professors,  doctors  of  science  and  practical  men  with  the 
highest  credentials.     This  system  must  in  course  of  time  bear 
fruit  in  the  creation  of  new  methods  and  industries.     I  think  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  Chemnitz  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  adopt  technical  education.     When  the  youth  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  he  must  devote  two  years  to  military  service.  The 
time  is  between  18  and  23  years  of  age.    It  is  compulsory  on  all 
who  are  medically  fit  for  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  only 
son  of  a  widow.     The  term  of  service  is  usually  reduced  to  one 
year  if  he  is  successful  in  a  severe  intellectual  examination,  but 
the  ordinary  training  is  twe  years.     The  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  youtli  of  Germany  to  pass  the  examination  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  for  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  nation — it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  stigma  for  a  youth  to  have  failed  iu  his  examination 
and  to  be  compelled  to  serve  two  years.     You  cannot  get  beyond 
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tlie  fact  that,  whether  in  uniform  or  not,  the  German  citizen  is 
far  ahead  of  us  in  physique  and  general  bearing',  the  effect 
of  their  military  training  is  seen  in  the  people  as  distinctly 
as  the  etfetct  oJE  the  cleaning-  of  th©  streets.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  Germans  have  not  the  same  liberty  as  ourselves, 
and  my  honest  opinion  is  that  in  England  we  have  too  much 
liberty  of  a  certain  class.  This  opinion  was  intensified  on  reach- 
ing London,  when  at  almost  every  street-corner  knots  of  young 
fellows  were  to  be  seen  loafing  and  idling  about  and  training 
for  the  army  of  ne'er-do-wells  and  hooligans.  Liberty  to  this 
class  is  a  snare,  and  it  were  better  that  German  methods  were 
adopted  in  their  case,  such  as  systems  of  technical  education, 
and  a  course  of  military  training  would  tend  to  make  these 
youths  respectable  citizens  instead  of  loungers  and  parasites. 

The  average  wage  of  the  apprentice  in  Germany  works  out 
at  5  pfennig  (|d.)  per  hour  for  the  first  year,  10  pfennig  per 
hour  for  the  second  year,  15  pfennig  per  hour  for  the  third 
year,  16  pfennig  per  hour  for  the  fourth  year.  This  is  about 
the  standard  in  all  skilled  trades. 

Another  item  of  national  importance,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
workers,  are  the  systems  of  insurance  against  accident,  invalidity 
and  old  age.  There  also  are  at  Cologne  and  Leipsic  arrange- 
ments made  for  insurance  against  unemployment.  At  Ghent 
there  is  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  trade  unions  paying  out-of-work 
pay.  The  passing  of  the  first  Bill  in  1883  to  provide  relief  in 
time  of  sickness  has  been  amended  on  three  occasions  since. 
The  insured  receive  free  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  and 
also  financial  assistance  for  loss  of  wages  up  to  26  weeks.  In- 
surance against  invalidity  and  old  age  came  into  operation  in 
1891,  and  was  amended  in  1900.  These  institutions  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  State.  If  any  are  unable  to  work  they  receive  pay 
up  to  60  mark  per  month.  No  employer  is  allowed  to  employ 
any  man  who  does  not  contribute.  The  amounts  are  paid  equally 
by  employer  and  employe.  The  State  adds  to  the  amount  in 
like  proportion.  Women  also  get  six  weeks'  relief  pay  after 
confinement.  When  these  schemes  were  first  adopted  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  trade  unions  and  workmen  with  suspicion, 
and  obstacles  were  placed  in  their  way.  Now  everything  is  done 
to  make  them  more  useful  and  wider  in  their  beneficent  influence. 
Instead  of  these  systems  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
various  trade  unions  they  have  flourished,  and  have  gone  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds  since  they  were  first  introduced. 

I  must  now,  perhaps  of  necessity,  make  mention  of  the  price 
of  food,  and  I  can  honestly  state  from  my  own  personal  inquiries 
and  observations  that  the  pric-e  of  food  varies  but  little  fvcrrx  tho 
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prices  obtaining  in  our  own  country.  Of  course  there  may  be  a 
few  exceptions,  the  same  as  here,  but  on  the  general  run  anyone 
can  live  quite  as  well  in  Germany  on  an  average  wage  as  in 
England.  I  am  myself  a  working  man  with  a  family  of  nine 
children,  the  eldest  14  years  of  age,  and  I  unhesitatingly  state 
that  if  called  upon  to  work  in  Germany  for  the  same  rate  of 
wage  as  I  receive  here,  I  should  think  I  had  made  a  change  for 
the  better.  Moreover,  I  think  the  children  would  benefit  in  the 
way  of  education,  both  morally  and  physically.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  go  into  the  price  of  the  various  articles  of  diet 
and  clothing.  The  statements  just  made  I  am  prepared  to 
substantiate,  if  necessary. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  "  poor  "  German 
workpeople  being  compelled  to  eat  horseflesh.  First  of  all,  it 
would  be  an  object  lesson  in  tramping  to  find  a  shop  which  dealt 
in  this  kind  of  food,  and,  having  found  it,  another  fallacy  would 
immediately  be  exploded  in  the  way  the  shop  is  kept.  Without 
fear  of  contradiction,  the  horse-meat  shop  I  went  into  in  Berlin 
was  the  cleanest  butcher's  shop  I  have  ever  seen,  and  then  the 
price  was  50  pfennig  raw  (that  is  about  6d.  per  pound)  and 
9d.  per  pound  cooked.  I  myself  .purchased  some  of  the  cooked 
flesh  and  found  no-  difference  between  it  and  our  own  English 
salted  cooked  beef,  although  I  ate  it  with  prejudice.  Now,  the 
one  point  that  interested  me  most  was  the  statements  that  have 
appeared  in  the  cocoa-protected  press  that  the  poor  were  forced 
to  buy  this  because  they  could  not  afford  any  other.  I  think  I 
shall  be  understood  when  I  say  that  6d.  per  pound  is  not  such  a 
great  deal  less  than  thousands  pay  ior  frozen  meat  in  our  own 
country.  Not  so  very  many  weeks  since  meat  was  exposed  for 
sale  and  actually  sold  here  in  Sheffield  at  Id.  and  2d.  per  pound, 
and  when  seized  by  the  inspectors  was  found  to'  be  putrid,  full  of 
tuberculosis,  and  accordingly  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  German  people,  but  consider  it  an  insult  to 
impute  they  eat  horseflesh  for  its  cheapness.  We  should  be  told 
by  the  buyers  of  foreign  meat  in  England  that  they  preferred 
it;  so  is  it  with  the  German ;  in  many  cases  they  prefer  it.  Ask 
John  Burns  about  those  van-loads  of  Best  Piccadilly  Brawn 
crossing  London  and  retailed  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 

No,  those  Avho  seek  to  belittle  Germany  by  stories  of  black 
bread  and  horseflesh  must  try  some  other  device,  for  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  who  formed  this  tour,  and  now  I  can  speak  col- 
lectively, there  is  no  doubt  that,  whether  owing-to  her  military 
system,  or  whether  due  to  Socialistic  measures  or  Protection,, 
she,  as  a  nation,  can  compare  quite  favourably  with  ourselves,. 
who  first  taught  her  modern  methods — the  student  has  now  be- 
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come  tlie  tutor.  Slie  is  worth  copying.  Slie  realises  that  the 
biightest  and  best  asset  is  Work  for  the  Workers,  and  y)rovide& 
the  ways  and  means  to  secure  that  work. 

John  J.  Dale. 
33,  Norris  Road,  Hillsboro,  Sheffield. 


Report    by    FREDK.    L.    SINGLETON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  our  arrival  in  Diisseldorf  I,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  deputation,  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  where  we  found 
a  number  of  men  and  boys,  in  all  about  fifteen,  to  whom  we 
put  various  questions  regarding  their  trades,  rate  of  wages, 
and  hours  of  labour.  One  of  the  men  stated  that  he  was  a 
locksmith  (unskilled),  land  that  when  employed  his  rate  of 
pay  was  6d.  per  hour,  working  10  hours  per  day.  Another  of 
the  men,  who  followed  the  occupation  of  a  stonemason,  said 
when  in  work  he  received  30s.  per  week.  Another  man,  a  carter, 
stated  his  average  wages  were  25s.  per  week.  There  is  only 
one  Labour  Bureau  in  Diisseldorf.  Trade  is  very  good  in  this 
city,  and  the  number  of  applications  at  the  Labour  Bureau 
seldom  exceeds  the  above  number.  The  men  readily  answered 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  them,  and  in  answer  to  one 
of  their  questions  regarding  state  of  trade  in  this  country, 
showed  much  surprise  on  beinsr  told  that  employment  was  not 
good,  they  being  under  the  impression  that  in  England  there 
was  work  for  all.  The  price  of  beef  is  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  pork  8d., 
bacon  Is.,  and  mutton  8d. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN, 

From  Diisseldorf  we  proceeded  to  Elberfeld  and  Barmen. 
These  two  towns  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
are  the  centre  of  the  textile  industries.  Trade  in  these  towns 
is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  demand  for  workmen  exceeds  the 
supply. 

In  Elberfeld  we  visited  the  offices  of  the  Sickness  and 
Infirmity  Eund,  where  we  were  received  most  courteously  by 
the  chief  official  of  this  institution,  who  showed  us  the  rooms 
where  members  receive  relief,  and  in  addition  presented  us 
with  books  of  rules  and  regulations  regarding  subscriptions  and 
benefits  paid. 

The  prices  of  clothing  exhibited  in  shop  windows  in  Elber- 
feld and  Barmen  are  very  similar  to  our  prices  in  England. 
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lu  Berlin  a  number  of  the  deputation  visited  Borsig's 
Engineering  ^^'orks,  where  6,000  workmen  are  employed.  They 
were  able  to  witness  in  course  of  construction  engines  for  the 
Indian  State  Railways.  Another  portion  of  the  deputation 
visited  No.  171  State  school,  where  there  is  accommodation 
for  1,400  scholars.  Boys  remain  at  school  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  then  are  compelled  by  the  State  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  for  six  hours  per  week  until  attaining 
the  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  also  compulsory  in  the  schools  for 
girls  to  learn  knitting. 

Teachers  serve  three  years  as  probationers,  after  this  period 
receiving  appointments  and  pay  amounting  to  1,660  mark  per 
year. 

The  price  of  beef  in  Berlin  market  was  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb., 
pork  9d.,  bacon  lOd.,  tripe  3d.  Price  of  bread,  mixture  of  wheat 
and  rye,  4|-lb.  loaf,  50  pfennig,  or  6d.  White  bread,  per  1-lb. 
loaf,  20  pfennig,  or  under  2|d. 

fThe  above  weig-hts  are  Grerman,  18  ozs.  to  1  lb.) 


CHEMNITZ. 

In  Chemnitz  (Saxony)  we  were  shown  over  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Reinecker,  manufacturers  of  engineers'  tools  and 
machines  of  precision.  The  manager  explained  to  us  the  working 
of  diiferent  machines  and  gave  all  information  regarding 
growth  of  works.  In  1895  there  were  200  workpeople  employed, 
as  compared  with  2,000  now.  The  works  are  going  to  be  ex- 
tended to  accommodate  1,000  more  hands. 

The  men  here  commence  work  at  7  a.m.  and  finish  at  6  p.m. 
with  one  hour  off  for  meals.  No  drink  is  allowed  to  be  taken 
in  the  works,  but  one  pint  of  coffee  is  supplied  free  to  each 
workman  per  day.  These  works  are  fitted  up  with  lavatories, 
bathrooms,  and  dining-rooms,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  work- 
people. Average  wage  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  day.  Bonuses  are  also 
paid  for  satisfactory  work. 

In  the  hosiery  works  in  Chemnitz  men's  wages  range 
from  22s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Unskilled,  22s.  per  week;  women, 
£34  per. year  ;  pickers  receive  22s.  per  week  ;  pressers  receive 
18s.  to  22s.  per  week;  women  binders,  18s.  per  week.  Export 
to  Great  Britain  26  per  cent.,  America  35  per  cent.  The  con- 
dition? of  the  workers  have  improved,  wages  advanced  and 
hours  of  labour  decreased. 
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FRANKFORT. 

A  visit  was  made  to  an  agricultural  district  betweeu  three 
and  four  miles  from  Frankfort,  The  name  of  the  village  is 
Sekbaeh.  Labourers'  wages  are  3s.  7d.  to  4s.  per  day,  from 
Ta.m.toGp.m.,  wdth  2|  hours  oif  for  meals.  Women  work  small 
holdings,  men  going  to  Frankfort  to  work  at  trades.  Cost 
of  holdings,  one  hectare,  to  buy,  costs  12,000  mark,  to  rent,  25l> 
mark  per  year.  A  family  can  live  well  on  the  product  of  two 
hectares.  One  hectare  is  equal  to  2.47  acres.  Rent  of  house  and 
small  garden,  20  to  25  mark  per  month.  Cattle  men  receive 
£20  per  year,  with  board  and  lodgings. 

At  a  working  man's  restaurant  in  the  suburbs  of  Stuttgart 
soup,  meat,  two  vegetables  and  a  roll  of  white  bread  could 
be  had  for  S^d. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  impression  gained  from  my  journey  through  Germany 
was  that  the  conditions  of  the  German  workmen  are  considerably 
better  than  we  have  been  given  to  understand  in  this  country. 
His  appearance  when  going  to  Avork  is  above  the  average  of 
the  British  working  man,  he  being  well  clothed  and  shod,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  wearing  a  collar  and  tie.  His  smartness 
and  general  appearance  denote  the  good  eifects  of  his  military 
training,  and  along  with  the  courtesy  and  politeness  with  which 
we  were  greeted  on  every  side,  has  created  an  impression  upon 
me  which  will  not  be  very  soon  forgotten.  The  children  seen 
in  ever^^  city  we  visited  were  all  well  clad  and  wearing  good 
boots ;  their  conduct  in  the  streets  being  admirable.  Rowdyism 
was  conspicuous  by  its  entire  absence.  Parents  no  doubt  recog- 
nise that  in  their  children  lies  the  future  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  Empire,  and  they  are  cared  for  and  educated  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  best  possible  results  may  be  obtained 
in  days  to  come. 

Statements  made  in  England  that  horseflesh,  dogflesh,  and 
black  bread  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  working  classos  in 
Germany  proved  to  be  untrue,  as  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  etc.,  are  quite  within  reach  of  the  working  classes  unless  a 
preference  exists  for  the  above. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  in  iny  opinion.  Gernjauy 
has  under  Protection  made  rapid  strides,  and  every  credit  is 
due  to  her  for  the  foresight  displayed  in  protecting  her  markets 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  foreigner. 

Feedk.  L.  Singleton. 
146,  Fulton  Road, 

Walkley,  Sheffield. 
May  19th,  1910. 
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Report   by  WM.   WHITE. 

In  forwaidiug  my  impressions  of  tlie  conditions  of  the 
people  and  the  trade  of  Germany,  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you 
with  the  prices  taken  of  the  food  and  clothing,  as  I  know  you 
will  get  them  from  many  of  the  ]iarty.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  of  the  country,  the  people,  and 
the  trades  as  we  found  them. 

The  country  we  passed  through  was  a  long,  wide  stretch  of 
flat  land,  well  under  cultivation, '  with  many  people  working 
upon  it,  mostly  women  and  girls  and  elderly  men.  The  younger 
men  go  to  work  in  the  mill  or  factory.  There  are  no  hedges  or 
walls,  and  every  inch  of  land  is  used — not  one  part  wasted.  The 
people  looked  quite  happy  and  contented  as  they  worked. 

The  first  town  visited  was  Dusseldorf ,  a  most  beautiful  place, 
with  fine,  massive  buildings  and  shops,  wide  streets,  clean  and 
well  kept.  We  found  the  iron  and  other  trades  all  in  full 
employment.  As  trade  is  so  good  there  were  no  unemployed  at 
Labour  Exchange.  W©  found  the  same  thing  at  almost  all 
other  Exchanges  visited,  and  those  who  were  out  of  work  could 
easily  be  found  work,  there  being  a  greater  demand  for  skilled 
labour  than  could  be  met,  proving  to  us  that  the  statements 
m.ade  that  there  are  more  people  out  of  work  and  more  distress 
and  poverty  in  Germany  than  in  England  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  not  true.  We  found  the  children  fine,  healthy,  well 
fed,  and  comfortably  clothed.  iSo  rags,  none  shoeless — a, 
happy-looking  and  jolly  lot. 

The  mothers  could  be  seen  going  about  their  work  at  horn© 
without  any  bustle  and  hurry,  looking  the  picture  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  The  men  were  well  dressed  and  orderly, 
taking  their  pleasure  quietly.  Along  with  the  womenfolk  they 
sat  in  front  of  the  cafes,  which  open  on  the  streets,  round  nice 
tables,  and  set  off  with  large  palm  trees  and  other  evergreens 
and  flowers,  making  quite  a  gay  picture,  music  heard  on  all 
sides.  And  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  all  the  other 
towns  visited. 

Taking'  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  as  you  see 
them,  they  are  a  happy  and  a  healthy  people,  contented  and 
happy. 

I  can  only  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  poverty  and  misery 
and  distress  which  we  were  told  existed  in  Germany  through. 
Protection  is  not  to  be  found.     It  is  a  prosperous  country,  with 
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its  people  fully  employed,  living  in  complete  comfort,  in  good, 
clean  houses,  taking  things  in  a  quiet  and  contented  manner; 
thus  proving  that  under  Protection  they  are  much  better  oif 
than  we  are  in  England  under  Free  Trade. 

William  White. 
54,  Eldon  Street,  Sheifield. 

May  4th,  1910. 


Report   by   H.   FRANKLIN. 

I  started  out  upon  )uy  tour  in  Germany  with  (juite  an 
open  mind  on  the  question  of  Tariif  Reform,  being  content 
to  abide  by  the  decision  I  should  arrive  at  by  the  visit. 
Before  the  tour  was  half  complete  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  man  in  England  was  inferior 
to  that  of  his  German  cousin.  The  system  under  which  the 
employes  work  is  excellent,  there  were  very  few  unemployed, 
and  often  there  are  more  situations  than  men  to  fill  them ; 
in  fact,  my  general  impression  of  the  country  far  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Undoubtedly  the  protective  tariffs  are  beiiefit- 
ing  the  country,  for  wherever  I  went  the  mills  were  running 
full  time.  New  factories  are  going  up  in  all  directions,  and  in 
one  district  alone  I  counted  no  less  than  ten  fresh  blocks  of 
factories  being  erected.  There  Avere  no  empty  mills,  as  in  the 
Stroud  district,  and  the  textile  industrj^  Avas  nourishing.  It 
cannot  be  truthfully  asserted  that  the  social  conditions  of  the 
German  worjiers  suffer  when  compared  with  those  prevailing  in 
England. 

The  homes  of  the  artisan  classes  are  clean  and  tidy,  and 
there  are  no  slums  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country. 
Even  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  cities  everything"  was  neat. 
The  food  was  most  wholesome  and  palatable  and  is  no  dearer 
than  in  this  country.  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  bread 
question,  as  it  was  one  which  raised  considerable  controversy  in 
this  district  at  the  last  election.  The  Germans  of  all  classes 
appear  to  eat  rye-bread,  which  is  called  ''  black  "  bread.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  colour  is  light-brown,  similar  to  Hovis,  and 
costs  no  more  than  English  bread.  Wages  I  found  to  be 
generally  good,  but  in  dealing  with  German  conditions  as  to 
wages  I  was  told  two  very  important  factors,  which,  though 
often  overlooked,  have  to  be  recognised.  Both  the  State  and  the 
employers   do   something   for   the   workmen.     Throughout   my 
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tour  I  found  everytbiug  in  this  connection  reduced  to  a  Mell 
detined  and  effective  system.  Tlie  workmen  are  insured  against 
accident,  sickness,  infirmity  and  old  age.  In  the  first  case  the 
employer  is  responsible  for  the  premium,  in  the  second  the 
employers  pay  one-third  and  the  employes  two-thirds,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  cases,  employer  and  employe  take  equal 
responsibility.  The  State  assists  by  undertaking  the  expenses 
of  administration  and  by  adding  a  bonus  to  the  pensions. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  food,  I  should,  first  of  all,  point 
out  that  the  German  pound  is  18  ounces  to  the  English  16,  and 
in  considering  the  cost  of  food  this  fact  has  to  be  boiiie  in  mind. 
I  was  shown  in  several  towns  tAvo  or  three  different  kinds  of 
bread,  the  white  wheaten  bread  and  th»  brownish  bread  which 
])eople  in  England  call  "  black."  The  latter  Avas  made  of  wheat 
and  rye.  I  found  the  cost  of  "black"  bread  equal  to  that  of 
white,  and  in  some  cases  more.  In  some  of  the  towns  a  great 
deal  of  Avhite  bread  was  used,  whilst  in  others  preference  Avas 
given  to  the  "  black."  Three  rolls  of  white  bread,  the  size  of 
fancy  rolls  in  England,  could  there  be  purchased  for  Id.  There 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  "  black  "  bread,  which  I  did  not 
mind  eating  in  the  least.  I  was  careful  to  compare  prices  with 
those  ruling  in  this  country,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  on 
the  average  prices  were  the  some.  The  German  loaf,  however, 
is  two  ounces  more  than  the  English,  so  is  really  cheaper.  At 
Dusseldorf,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  the  price  of  meat  is 
higher  than  that  in  England.  Beef  was  9d.  per  English  pound, 
pork  lO^d.  and  mutton  8|d.  In  Essen  meat  was  about  a  half- 
penny cheaper.  At  Essen  I  visited  one  of  the  messrooms  con- 
nected with  the  Krupp  works,  Avhere  the  Avorkmen  could  obtain 
a  good  dinner  for  4d.  I  Avas  permitted  to  purchase  n  meal,  and 
receiA-ed  a  lunch  of  rye-bread,  potatoes  and  tAvo  sausages.  The 
food  Avas  cooked  Avell  and  there  AA'as  no  stint  to  the  bread.  I 
enjoyed  the  meal  quite  as  Avell  as  an  English  dinner.  For  six- 
pence the  men  could  obtain  soiip,  two  vegetables,  meat  and 
bread.  I  account  for  the  higher  price  of  meat  from  the  fact 
tbat  there  are  foAv  cattle,  the  land  being  prepared  for  cereals. 
Thf^  Avorking-classes  do^  not  drink  tea,  co^ffee  taking  its  place. 
They  are  accustomed  to  make  it  very  strong,  so  strong  in  fact 
that  T  invariably  had  to  dilute  mine  with  Avater  before  drinking 
it.  'J'he  German  Avorlsingman,  I  consider,  \i\es  on  the  Avhole 
qiile  as  well  as  the  Englishman. 

I  was  ]);ntirularly  siruek  with  the  fact  that  there  Avere  no 
signs  of  acute  poverty  in  any  of  the  great  cities.  At  Dussehloif 
T  had  an  excellent  opfortunity  of  judging  of  the  condition  of 
the  Avorkers  in  an  important  industrial  centre.     The  cleanliness 
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of  the  buildings  and  streets  was  noth'ing  short  of  marvellous  and 
not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Uussseldorf,  but  in  all  other  towns 
the  same  orderliness  prevails.  On  my  return  to  London  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  great  metropolis  v/itli  those  cities  I  left 
behind,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  England  loses  tremen- 
dously by  the  comparison.  In  the  houses  steam  heating  largely 
takes  the  place  of  coal  fires,  and  thus  renders  the  atmosphere 
pure  and  healthy.  I  visited  a  foundry  at  Dusseldorf  where  GOO 
men  were  employed.  The  men  were  earning  9d.  an  hour,  and  so 
great  was  the  pressure  of  orders  that  the  men  were  engaged  in 
double  shifts,  viz.,  from  7  o'clock  till  3,  and  from  3  till  11.  By  the 
m.anager  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  question  of  want  of 
employment  in  the  district,  in  fact,  the  firm  often  found  a  great 
diflicult}''  in  procuring  sufficient  labour.  The  tendency  of  the 
artisans,  I  observed,  appeared  to  be  to  specialise,  and  I  noticed 
large  numbers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  particular 
machine  or  portion  of  a  machine.  I  was  informed  that  before 
any  such  specialising  took  place  the  German  workman  was 
thoroughly  grounded  in  every  branch  of  his  trade.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  shop  where  a  number  of  apprentices  were  being 
instructed  by  a  foreman.  Each  lad,  whatever  his  status  in 
society,  when  entering  the  workshop  was  expected  to  commence 
at  the  bottom  and  go  through  every  section  of  his  trade.  At  the 
end  of  his  five  years'  apprenticeship,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
efficient  he  could  specialise.  An  apprentice  when  commencing 
earns  about  9cl.  a  day,  and  his  wage  gradually  increases.  When 
work  is  over  for  the  day  the  lads  have  to  attend  a  continution 
school. 

The  workpeople  are  generally  smart  and  hard-working,  and 
to  speak  of  lack  of  food  amongst  them  is  absolutely  absurd. 
There  are  several  textile  factories  at  Dusseldorf,  but  permission 
could  not  be  obtained  to  inspect.  The  officials  Avere  exceedingly 
polite,  intimating  that  I  could  obtain  information  at  the  offices. 
I  found  that  practically  throughout  Germany  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty of  admission  to  the  factories,  although  every  courtesy  was 
shown.  At  Elberfeld,  the  centre  of  the  weaving  industry,  I 
found  similar  conditions  prevailing  as  at  Dusseldorf.  There  is 
absolutely  no  justification  of  the  statements  made  in  England 
that  the  population  is  underfed.  All  the  factories  were  working 
full  time,  and  here  again  I  made  inquiries  as  to  unemployment. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  162,853,  and  upon  seeking  infor- 
mation at  the  Labour  Exchange  I  found  35  vacancies  for  men  as 
mechanics,  blacksmiths,  upholsterers,  bakers,  tailors,  hair- 
dressers and  saddlers.  There  were  no  applications  for  the  posts. 
"Wages  were  constantly  on  the  upward  grade.  Tlie  hours  of 
work  were  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week.    At  Barmen  tlic 
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same  tale  was  told,  viz.,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  for  compe- 
tent men  to  o])toiii  em])loyment.  There  were  no'imemployed  or 
loafers  in  the  streets. 

One  oblains  an  excellent  idea  at  Essen  of  the  attention  which, 
is  paid  by  the  em].)loyers  to  the  men.  I  went  over  the  colony  of 
Altenhof,  and  also  saw  the  dwellings  erected  by  the  firm  of 
Krupp  for  their  employes.  Everything  was  excellent.  I  can 
safely  assert  that  a  slum  cannot  be  found  in  the  German  towns 
which  I  visited.  I  failed  to  come  across  a  single  ragged, 
dirty  or  underfed  woman  or  child.  During  the  whole  stay  I 
on4y  saw  one  hawker  in  the  streets,  and  he  was  respectably 
dressed.  The  poorest  houses  were  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
the  poorest  people  were  warmly  clothed  and  well  shod,  the 
poorest  children  were  well  fed  and  cared  for.  There  was 
poverty  in  Germany,  but  no  absolute  destitution  as  in  England. 
The  appearance  of  the  women-folk  was  indeed  surprising.  They 
were  much  smarter  than  our  women,  and  none  of  them  untidy 
or  unkempt.  Mendicity  is  not  tolerated  by  the  law  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  only  saw  one  beggar,  and  that  was  a  little  girl,  who 
informed  me  that  her  mother  sent  her  out.  She  was  in  good 
condition.  At  Stuttgart  the  furniture  trade  was  reported  to  be 
flourishing.  Carpenters  were  earning  6d.  per  hour,  the  em- 
ployer finding  the  tools.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
workmen  in  this  country,  as  I  believe,  at  any  rate  it  is  so  in  this 
district,  that  the  workmen  have  to  find  their  own  tools,  which 
are  extremely  expensive.  Unskilled  labourers  are  engaged  at 
5d.  per  hour.  At  Nuremberg,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  and 
the  other  cities  of  Germany  I  found  prosperity  prevailing. 

H.  Franklin. 

5,  Osborne   Terrace, 

Thrupp,  Stroud. 


Report   by   F.  C.   BROWN. 

Having  been  selected  as  a  representative  Eree  Trader  and  a 
resident  of  the  neighbourhood  for  twenty-five  years  to  enquire 
into  the  conditions  of  the  German  workingman,  I  accepted  the 
same,  and  below  is  my  report.  I  have  discarded  figures,  which 
are  confusing  to  the  average  working  man,  and  give  a  few  words 
in  plain  language,  which  I  think  everyone  will  be  able  to 
follow.     I  do  not  think  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  unless  I  gave 
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the  facts  of  how  I  and  also  many  other  people  have  been  deceived 
about  unemployment,  eating  of  lilack  bread,  liorsetiesh,  etc.,  in 
Germany. 

±'irst,    as   regards   the   reports   one   hears   about    liorseflesh, 
black  bread,  etc.,  from  what  I  saw  there  is  absolutely  no  truth 
in  the  statements.     During'  the  whole  time  1  was  on  tour  I  only 
saw  one  shop  in  Avliich  horseflesh  was  sold.     It  is  obtainable  in 
the  hotels  by  request  only.    Bread  is  about  the  same  price  as  in 
England.     One  can  get  three  white  rolls  for  Id.,  being  about 
the  size  of  the  fancy  rolls  one  l)uys  in  England  for  jd.  each. 
Brown  bread   is   sold,   being-  lighter  than   the  English   brown 
bread,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  bread  generally  sold.    The  so- 
called  "  black  bread  "  is  really  grey,  and  seems  to  be  eaten  only 
by  the  poorer  people,  soldiers,  etc.   A  four  lb.  loaf  of  bread  costs 
about  5d.  The  Germans  laugh  at  the  English  ideas  of  their  food. 
In  the  eating  houses  food  is  quite  as  cheap  as  in  England,  a 
basin  of  soup  being  obtainable  for  Id.,  and  coffee  -^d.  per  half 
basin.    I  tasted    the   coifee    and   found    it   very    good    indeed. 
Tea     is     much     dearer     than     in     England,     but     then    the 
Germans  prefer  coftee,  which  maybe  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
tea  is  dearer.     Then   with  regard  to   unemployment.        There 
seems  to  be  very  few  j^eople  out  of  work,  and  at  most  of  the 
places  visited  there  were  practically  no  skilled  workmen  unem- 
ployed.    Everybody  is  bound  to  work,  shirker;?  being  severely 
dealt  with.     State  insurance  seems  to  help  them  in  their  old 
age.     There  is  an  entire  absence  of  men  standing  about  at  the 
street  corners.     I  spoke  to  a  gasfitter  and  he  told  me  that  as  a 
rule  mechanics  earn  about  £2  per  week,  although  he  himself 
was   earning   £2  10s.        The  hours   of  work   are   seven   in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
^  hour  for  refreshments.       The  hours  may  be  slightly  longer 
than  an  Englishman's,  but  then  the  German  appears  to  be  in 
work  the  whole  year,  and  is  much  better  off  than  his  English 
brother.        He  seems  cheerful,   happy  and   well  clothed,   and, 
besides  this,  his  wife  and  children  are  nlso  well  clothed  and  cared 
for.     I  did  not  see  any  children  running  about  the  streets  with- 
out boots ;    on    the    contraiy  they    all    seemed   well-shod   and 
healthy.     Man,  woman,  and  child  each  do  their  share  in  build- 
ing up  the  nation.     Even  the  dogs  help  by  drawing  the  barrows. 
The  average  rent  for  Berlin,  which  is  the  average  for  Germany, 
is  about  £10  per  annum  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen.     The 
houses   are  built  on  the  flat   system   and  are  better  than  the 
English   workman's  dwellings.     There   are   shelters   similar  to 
the   Salvation  Armv  in   London,    where  a   man   can   obtain   a 
night's  lodging  for  2id.     The  employers  seem  to  look  after  their 
men,    and    one    notable    feature    is    that    each    has    a    locker 
in  the  workshop  for  their  own  private  use,  a  thing  rarely  seen  in 
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Eiiolnnil.  The  Gennnn  does  liis  work  quietly  and  \yell,  taking 
no  notice  of  wliat  other  people  are  doing,  at  the  same  tiuio 
working  in  thorough  unity,  an  example  which  Englishmen 
would  do  well  to  follow. 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  foregoing  is  a  conscientious  and 
ti'uthful  account  of  what  I  saw  in  Germany  on  my  visit  there 
Avith  the  deputation  in  April,  1910. 

Dated  this  twenty-eightli  day  of  April,  one  tliousand  nine 
hundred  and  ten. 

F.  C.  Brown. 
12,  Penrose  Street, 

"West  Xewington,  S.E. 


Report    by   LOUIS    B.    GALLAGHER. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party — No.  33 — 
Southwark  Branch,  285,  Scovell  Eoad,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
and  am  a  law  clerk. 

On  the  8th  April  I  was  invited  to-  join  a  party  of  working 
men  who  were  going  to  Germany  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  working  class  in  that  country.  The  period  of  our  visit 
was  to  be  ten  days.  Before  accepting  the  invitation  the  matter 
was  placed  before  the  above  branch,  and  the  members  unani- 
mously gave  their  consent  to  my  joining  the  group  as  their 
representative,  and  instructed  the  secretary  to  furnish  me  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  which  he  did.  I  next  visited  Mr.  H.  M. 
Ilyndman,  the  leading  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  James  Parker,  M.P.  for  Halifax  ,a 
member  of  the  Labour  Party  Parliamentarv  Grouj),  who  sup- 
l)lied  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to  German  comrades. 

Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  the  Conservative  candidate  for  the 
West  Xewington  Division  in  which  I  live,  who  extended  fhe 
invitation  to  me,  said  he  desired  that  I  should  exercise  my  own 
judgment  as  to  where  I  Avent,  and  he  asked  nie  to  let  him  have 
my  candid  opinion  on  Avhat  I  saAV. 

Neither  be  Tore,  during",  or  since  the  tour,  has  any  attempt 
been  ma-^e  to  influence  my  opinion  in  connection  with  it  in  any 
way  by  any  person. 

I  left  London  Avith  the  party  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  l-")lh  Ajjril,  li)l(),  nnd  i-euched  the  Hook  on  the  following 
morning  about  6  a.m.    After  passing  the  Customs  officers  (who 
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did  not  examine  my  luggage  and  just  glanced  at  the  bags  of 
those  near  me  on  being  informed  we  were  on  a  temporary  visit) 
we  were  soon  in  the  South  German  train  en  route  for  Diisseldorf . 

On  the  journey  through  the  Rhine  Provinces  the  Mhole 
party,  including  myself,  were  very  favourably  impressed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  soil  was  cultivated  close 
up  to  the  railway  lines,  not  a  yard  appeared  to  be  wasted.  There 
was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  hedges,  and  those  which 
were  seen  were  round  the  cottage  gardens.  Eencing,  where 
attempted,  was  of  a  flimsy  kind.  Protection  from  the  wind  was 
obtained  by  rows  of  trees  planted  right  across  the  country  at 
intervals.  Already  there  were  signs  of  afforestation,  but  the 
timber  was  light.  Farming  seemed  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
primitive  manner — nearly  all  spade  Avork.  Xo  horses  were 
seen  in  the  fields,  and  only  a  few  oxen — the  latter  used  for 
draught  purposes,  where  horses  would  be  employed  in  Eng- 
land. Men  (mainly  over  middle  age),  women  (all  ages),  and 
even  children  were  seen  at  work.  Many  young  girls,  seemingly 
about  15  or  16  years  old,  seen  taking  charge  of  rollers  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  districts  through  Avhich  we  passed  this  morning  seemed 
poor,  but  not  worse  than  at  home.  The  child  labour,  however, 
was  repulsive  to  me  and  also  a  mystery,  because  I  understand 
that  school  attendance  was  compulsory  during  the  hours  we 
were  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  Diisseldorf.  Cottages  we  j)assed 
frequently.  These  were  very  clean  and  substantially  built, 
much  better  than  the  average  home  type,  esjiecially  those  in 
Ireland,  where  I  lived  many  years. 

At  frequent  intervals  Ave  noticed  factories — some  old,  many 
new,  and  several  in  course  of  erection  or  extension ;  none  closed 
up.  The  first  thing  we  observed  on  reaching  the  end  of  the 
morning's  run  Avas  the  number  of  smoke  stacks  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  second,  that  the  railway  station  Avas  being  enlarged. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Diisseldorf  has  the  appearance  of  a  A'ery  prosperous  town. 
Magnificent  buildings,  Avide  streets,  handsome  statuary,  and  a 
feAv  slums.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  a  party  was  formed  to 
visit  AvoHvmen's  dwell iuo-s.  These  Avere  found  to  be  fairly  good 
in  com])arison  with  houses  in  similar  districts  in  London,  llents 
aA'eraged  three  mark  per  room  per  Aveek.  Whilst  in  the  toAvu  I 
noted  prices  of  foodstuffs,  as  under  :  — 

Mutton 62  pf.  per  lb.  r=     T^d) 

Veal         87  pf.       „       (=  lO^d.) 

Beef         62  pf.      „       (=     T^d.) 

Pork        1  mk.  10  pf.  per  lb.  (Is.  Id.) 
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A  horsetiesli  butcliei's  shop  was  visited,  and  tlie  following' 
jirices  obtained  :  — 

Beef        36  pf.  per  11).  (=     4J:d.) 

Fillets      58  pf.      „        (=     6^) 

The  above  prices  are  per  German  pound,  wliich  is  about  two 
ounces  heavier  than  the  English  pound. 

A  (jerman  workman  who  met  the  party  in  the  working-class 
district  staled  there  were  over  2,000  men  unemploYed  in  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  that  relief  works  had  to  be  instituted  in  winter  time 
owing  to  the  distress.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1880  it  was  95,458;  in  1905,  253,000;  and  in  April,  1910,  it 
was  estimated  to  be  270,000. 

The  physique  of  the  people  is  very  good.  The  working  class 
were  generallv  well  clothed  and  exhibited  great  personal 
cleanliness. 

There  are  many  breweries  and  engineering  works  in  the 
district,  and  a  good  demand  exists  for  skilled  labour. 

In  company  with  Councillor  Peter  McDonnell  (Labour, 
Walworth)  I  visited  the  ]iooi"est  quarter  of  the  town  near  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Slums,  as  bad  as  any  in  tho  Ei-st 
End,  were  observed,  but  the  extent  of  these  slums  appeared  to 
us  small,  taking  into  consideraiion  the  size  of  Diisseldorf.  Only 
a  few  streets  of  this  kind  were  seen,  and  these  we  were  told 
were  inhabited  by  Poles  and  Italians. 

We  also  visited  the  Volkshaus.  This  is  a  very  well-buiit 
house,  light  and  airy,  with,  a  large  courtyard  at  the  rear  sur- 
rounded by  dwelling  quarters  for  workmen;  the  latter  ap}>eared 
very  good  indeed.  Whilst  at  the  Volkshaus  I  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  attendantvS — ^a  Socialist — that  there  Avas  a  place,  at 
the  Slaughterhouse,  where  what  is  known  in  South  London  as 
"  rough  meat  "  can  be  purchased  cheaply  by  the  poor,  just  as 
Ihe  poor  in  Walworth  are  able  to  buy  similar  meat  about  mid- 
night on  Saturdays  and  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  East  Lane.  He  gave  me  the  following  prices,  which 
are  interesting  when  compared  with  those  given  above  :  — 

Beef      46pf.  (=5id.) 

Veal       27pf.  (=3id.) 

Compare  these  prices  with  those  of  horseflesh,  and  it  will 
be  obvious  those  who  eat  the  latter  must  prefer  it. 

During  our  stay  in  Diisseldorf  we  tried  the  famous  "  black  " 
bread — or,  rather  brown  bread.     Some  we  found  unpalatable, 
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some  very  nice  to  the  taste.  As  in  England  there  are  many 
varieties  of  white  bread,  so  in  Diisseldorf  we  found  there  was 
more  than  one  kind  of  brown  bread,  and  the  darker  it  was  the 
dearer.  The  price  varied  from  57  to  60  pf.  for  a  7-lb.  (German) 
loaf  (  =  6|d.  to  7d.).  When  I  enquired  about  the  consumption 
of  dogflesh,  I  got  either  a  smiling  repiidiation  or  a  stare. 

My  impression  of  Diisseldorf  was  that  it  was  a  good  place 
to  work  in. 

ELBERFELD    &    BARMEN. 

Early  next  morning  (8.3  a.m.,  15th  April,  1910)  we  took 
train  to'  Elberfeld  (po])ulation,  1880,  93,538;  1905,  162,853; 
1910,  estimated  170.000)  arriving  at  9  a.m.  Here  again  the 
railway  station  was  being  enlarged.  Although  the  existing 
station  is  very  large,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  railway 
officials  it  is  not  big  enough  for  the  increasing  volume  of 
trade.  In  the  railway  station  we  saw  three  men  unloading 
a  cartload  of  bricks — one  brick  at  a  time,  one  man  in  the  cart 
handing  the  brick  to  a  mate  standing  by,  who  handed  it  to 
the  third  man,  Avho  stacked  it.  The  bricks  were  about  12  in. 
by  6  in.;  English  bricks  are  smaller,  9  in.  by  4|  in.,  but  are 
generally  unloaded  three  and  four  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  which  caught  our  eyes  was  the  overhead 
railway,  which  runs  in  one  direction  to  Yohwinkel  and  in  the 
other  to  Barmen.  This  railway  is  suspended  over  the  river 
Wupper,  thus  economising  space. 

Elberfeld  is  not  such  a  showy  town  as  Diisseldorf,  but 
business  seemed  brisk,  the  people  well  dressed,  clean,  and  well 
fed.    There  were  no  loafers  and  no  sign  of  starving  children. 

Our  time  at  Elberfeld  was  principally  occupied  in  visiting  a 
Town  Labour  Exchange.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  we  were 
supplied  with  an  interpreter  and  obtained  the  following  infor- 
mation :  vSince  January  1st,  1910,  297  applications  were 
received  from  employers  wanting  hands.  It  was  stated  that 
both  organised  and  unorganised  workers  use  this  Exchange, 
but  that  there  is  also  in  Elberfeld  an  Exchange  carried  on  by 
the  trade  unions,  and  one  carried  on  by  the  Catholic  (Centre) 
Party.  No  distinction  is  made  in  obtaining  situations  between 
union  and  non-union  men.  In  case  of  a  strike  workmen  applying 
for  situations  are  informed  of  the  strike,  and  can  please  them- 
selves as  to  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  employment  offered. 
Belief  works  are  instituted  in  the  winter  for  the  unemployed. 
Last  year  trade  was  bad  and  £5,000  was  expended  in  this  way. 
When  work  cannot  be  found  coal  and  food  is  sunplied  by  the 
Corporation.     Receipt  of  this  relief  entails  disfranchisement 
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for  one  year.  If  a  man  or  woman  refuses  to  work  no  relief  is 
given  to  him  or  lier.  Xo  stone  Lreakino-  is  done  by  tLe  appli- 
cants for  relief,  but  wood  chopping  and  painting,  etc. 

Wages  in  Elberfeld  were  stated  to  be:  — 
Engineers  ...  ...  ...     oO  mark  per  week  (=  29s.  5d.) 

Bricklayers            '3G      „  „  (=  35s.^3d.) 

Do.     Labourers  (1st  year)  17      ,.  ,,  (=  IGs.  7|d.) 

Do.           do.       (2nd  year)  18      ,.  ,,  (=  17s.  7|d.) 
Do.            do.       (3rd  year 

and  after)  27.50  „  „  (=  26s.  lid.) 

Hours  of  work,  10  on  weekdays,  8|  Saturdays. 

In  three  years — ^27,547  men  applied  for  employment. 
10,90G  situations  were  open. 
9,0-?0  situations  were  hlled. 

Leaying  apparently  1,8TG  employers  and  18,517  men  un- 
suited ;  but  men  can  register  when  employed — can  register 
twelve  times  a  year — namely,  once  a  month — and  can  register 
out  of  their  own  districts,  so  the  aboye  figures  do  not  afford 
much  assistance  in  gauging  the  extent  of  unemployment. 

The  figures  giyen  for  women  were:  — 

In  three  years — 7,104  registered. 

8,52G  situations  offered. 

5,878  situations  filled. 
Leaving     apparently     2,648     employers,     and     1,22G     women 
unsuited.    But  the  same  remarks  applies  to  these  figures  as  in 
the  case  of  men. 

Xo  fees  are  charged  at  the  Exchange  we  visited. 

AVe  were  told  that  German  girls  prefer  to  work  in  factories 
and  shops  rather  than  go  into  domestic  servace.  Their  wages 
in  the  district  averaged  15  mark  (14s.  8id.)  per  week,  the 
lowest  being  paid  six  mark  (5s.  lO^d.)  per  week  and  the  highest 
20  mark  (19s.  7d.).     Women  work  on  Saturday  until  4  p.m. 

In  Elberfeld  there  exists  a  system  of  hospital  insurance, 
towards  which  the  workpeople  must  contribute.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  earning  30  mark  (29s.  5d.)  per  week  this  contribution 
amounted  to  70  ])f.(  =  8id.).  In  return  for  this  the  insured 
are  entitled  to  hospital  treatment,  and  if  they  are  detained 
Is.  Gd.  a  dav  is  ])aid  to  the  wife  in  the  case  of  married  men. 

The  rent  of  a  fiat  coatainiug  a  kitchen,  two  rooms,  and  closet 
was  said  to  be  from  £11  10s.  to  £12  a  year,  according  to  its 
position,  the  first-floor  fiats  being  dearer  than  those  upstairs. 
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We  could  onlv  discover  four  liorsellesli  sliops  in  Elberfeld, 
oud  the  brown  bread  was  quite  wholesome — already  we  had 
developed  a  taste  for  it.  A  71b.  (German)  loaf  could  bo 
purchased  for  58  ])f.  (^G^d.). 

We  were  told  by  our  interpreter  that  the  cflrisumption  of 
dogflesh  by  the  working  class,  if  the  fact,  was  unknown  to  him 
■ — indeed,  he  thought  we  were  joking. 

We  left  Elberfeld  at  2.10  p.m.  on  the  15th  April,  and  arrived 
at  Barmen  about  three  o'clock,  and  immediately  made  our  way 
to  a  Town  Labour  Exchange,  where  we  obtained  tlie  following 
information :  — 

Agricultural  labourers  receive  in  this  district  from  30  mark 
to'  50  mark  per  month,  with  food  and  clothing. 

Smiths  and  metal  workers,  (k\.  to  Td.  an  hour,  and  work 
55  hours  a  week  (10  hours  Aveekdays,  Saturdays  five  hours, 
closing  at  one  o'clock).     Wages  average  2Ts.  Gd.  a  week. 

In  the  textile  trades,  of  which  Barmen  is  an  active  centre, 
silk  and  cotton  workers  and  dyers  receive  on  an  average 
30  mark  per  week.  The  hands  in  carpet  factories  also  average 
30  mark  per  week;  decorators  fi'oin.  30  to  GO  mark  per  week. 
In  winter  they  are  not  so  fully  employed,  so  work  shorter  hours, 
and  their  wages  are  reduced  accordingly. 

Printers  get  55  pf.  an  hour  (about  G|d.)  =  29s.  lOd.  a  week. 
Messenger  boys  and  lads  engaged  as  young  waiters  at  hotels, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  receive  10  mark,  12  mark,  and 
14  mark  per  week.  Masons,  Td.  to  8d.  an  hour ^ 32s.  Id.  to 
3Gs.  8d.  per  week;  labourers,  5d.  to  6d.  an  hour  =  22s.  lid.  to 
2Ts.  Gd.  per  week.     Hours  of  A\ork,  55  per  week. 

The  average  rate  of  women's  pay  was  stated  to  be  21  mark 
per  Aveek. 

In  the  weaving  mill  mostly  women  are  employed.  We  were 
informed  that  there  was  work  for  all  skilled  men  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  although  employers  wanted  men  they  could  net 
get  them.  Tliis  statement  wr.s  (ontirmed  while  we  Avere  in 
Berlin.  At  a  Labour  Exchange  in  that  city  we  were  informed 
that  Barmen  was  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  in  Germany.  Trade  AA-as  bad  there  last  winter,  but  noAV 
it  had  revived..  Relief  Avorks  had  to  be  instituted  in  the  Avinter 
time  to  relicA'c  distress. 

From  the  Labour  Exchange  we  went  to  a  Catholic  Relief 
Home  for  destitute  persons  visiting  Barmen — a  polite  description 
of  tramps,  although,  as  Avill  be  seen,  one  ought  rather  to  call 
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tliem  journeymen.  The  home  is  intended  for  Catholic  workmen, 
but  men  of  other  relig'ious  persuasions  or  of  none  can  use  it. 
Beds  are  provided,  and  also  food,  in  return  for  which  the  men 
do  wood-chopping-  and  painting.  The  ''tramps"  can  stay  as 
long  as  they  like. 

Those  who  possess  the  means  for  doing  so  can  purchase  coffee 
(one  pint)  for  10  pf.  A  bun,  about  12  in,  by  3  in.,  was  pur- 
cliased  by  one  of  our  party  for  10  pf.  I  tasted  this — it  was  a 
when  ten  currant  bun,  and  was  very  nice  indeed.  A  half -litre 
bottle  of  milk  (about  seven-eighths  of  a  pint)  was  also  purchased 
for  10  i)f. 

If  the  Centre  part}^  were  willing  to  comply  with  Govern- 
ment requirements,  we  were  told,  they  could  get  tAvo-thirds  of 
eveiy  mark  they  expended  returned  by  the  authorities.  Where 
Hiey  can  do  so,  as  at  Barmen,  they  ])refer  to  work  the  homes 
independently  of  the  Government. 

One  tramp,  who  had  on  a  g-ood  blue  serge  suit  and  a  gold 
albert  chain,  told  us  he  had  walked  15  hours  from  Dortmund. 
He  said  he  was  a  decorator,  and  had  just  arrived.  (There  were 
about  tliirtv  others  in  the  room.)  He  also  stated  that  decorators' 
wages  in  Dortmund  ranged  hxini  four  to  five  mark  per  day. 

We  inspected  the  bedroouis,  and  found  them  superior 
to  anything  we  have  seen  of  that  kind  at  home.  Beds  in  rooms 
containing  three,  with  a  locker  to  each  bed  for  the  men  to  put 
their  clothing,  etc.,  in,  cost  40  pf.  (4fd.)  per  night.  In  rooms 
where  there  were  seven  beds  (the  rooius  were  larger  than  those 
previously  mentioned),  without  lockers,  25  pf.  (3d.)  per  night. 
The  bed  clothing  is  changed  weekly,  and  in  cold  weather  an 
extra  blanket  is  provided. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Relief  Homes  provide  desti- 
tute men  with  10  mark  (9s.  9^d.)  to  get  to  another  district  in 
search  of  work.  This  was  stated  to  be  the  case  also  at 
Municipal  Exchanges. 

Whilst  going  through  Barmen  we  noticed  that  there  were 
very  few  fine  buildings  such  as  we  had  seen  at  Diisseldorf ,  but 
the  houses  seemed  solidly  constructed,  if  plain  in  style.  In  the 
tailors'  shops  suits  Avere  marked  at  prices  similar  to  our  own, 
raiigiug  in  tlie  "  readv-mades  "  from  25  mark  (24s.  5fd.)  up- 
wards, and  in  the  "'bespoke"  from  30  mark  (29s.  5d.).  to 
50  mai'k  (48s.  ll^d.).  .ludging  by  the  materials  displayed, 
they  V,  err  not  higher-priced  goods  than  in  Walworth. 

Just  before  leaving  Barmen  at  6  p.m.  w©  saw  workmen 
returning  home  after  their  day's  toil.   They  looked  well  set-up. 
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This,  perhaps,  is  due  to  military  training'  and  gymnastics — the 
latter  is  very  popular  among  German  workmen.  These  men 
did  not  give  us  the  impression  that  they  lived  on  "  offal  and 
dogflesh."  The  population  has  doubled  in  thirty  vears;  from 
95,951  in  1880  to  190.000  in  1910. 

ESSEN. 

From  Barmen  we  went  on  to  Essen,  where  we  arrived  after 
seven  o'clock.  On  tlie  train  journey,  at  a  station  named  Steel- 
Nord,  I  saw  one  boy  without  boots  or  stockings  tiiiudling  a 
hoop,  and  pointed  him  out  to  Councillor  P.  McDonnell,  who 
was  in  the  same  compartment. 

While  going  through  the  town  we  noticed  in  the  various 
shops  that  the  prices  of  goods  and  qualit}-  offered  were  similar 
to  those  in  England. 

On  the  following  morning  (16th  April,  1910)  we  went 
through  the  market  and  noted  the  prices  of  various  articles  as 
under :  — 

Beef,  55  to  60  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (O^d.  to  7d.  for  18  oz.). 
Salt  pork,  70  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (8^5.  for  18  oz.). 
Fresh  pork,  80  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (9^d.  for  18  oz.). 
Pork  chops,  80  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (9^d.  for  18  oz.). 
Fat  bacon,  75  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (8|d.  for  18  oz.). 
Smoked  bacon,  90  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (10|d.  for  18  oz.). 
Best  bacon,  1  mark  10  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (Is.  Id.  for 

18  oz.). 
Ham,  75  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (8|d.  for  18  oz.). 
Mutton,  60  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (7d.  for  18  oz.). 
Cutlets,  90  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (lOfd.  for  18  oz.). 
Beef  ckops,  80  pfg.  per  (German)  lb.  (O^d.  for  18  oz.). 

We  were  unable  to  get  inside  Krupps'  works,  but  went 
through  the  districts  surrounding  them.  The  houses  bore 
evidence  in  their  external  appearance  of  the  kind  of  work  being 
done  close  by.  Everywhere  the  smoke  from  the  sbafts  at 
Krupps'  had  discx3Joured  the  brickwork,  etc.  We  also  passed 
a  school,  in  the  yard  of  which  we  saw  children  (little  girls) 
going  through  a  course  of  physical  drill,  which  they  seemed 
to  enjoy.  Tbey  looked  healthy  and  well  fed,  and  neatly,  if 
plainlv,  clothed.  They  were  evidently  workmen's  children, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  great  poverty  amongst  them. 
In  Schul  Strasse  we  saw  several  little  children,  who 
looked  very  poorly  indeed,  and  one  was  without  boots 
or  stockings.  It  may  have  been  due .  to  the  grime 
occasioned  by  Krupps'  works  or  to  some  other  cause,  but 
tbe  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  had  a  very  poor  appearance — 
quite  dift'erent  from  wbat  we  observed  later  in  the  day  when  we 
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went  down  Huvsseus  Allee,  past  the  Coloiiie  !Fiiecliiclisliof, 
where  are  houses  hiiilt  by  the  Krupps'  firm  for  their  men.  I 
was  informed  there  were  several  of  these  colonies.  The  Krupp 
famil^^  are  interested  financially  in  many  of  the  businesses  in 
the  town,  the  population  of  which  has  risen  from  56,944  in 
1880  to  231,390  in  1905,  and  is  estimated  now  to  be  260,000. 

Tlie  average  rate  of  pay  at  Krupps'  works  was  stated  to  be 
as  under :  ^— 

Men,  5  mark  (4s.  lOfd.)  per  day  [from  4  mark  (3s.  lid.)  to 
G  mark  (5s.  10-^d.)  per  day]. 

Women.  3  mark  (2s.  ll^d.)  per  day  [from  2  mark  to  4  mark 
(Is.  Hid.  to  3s.  lid.)  per  day]. 

We  left  Essen  about  2  p.m.,  and  went  by  train  to  Berlin. 
The  major  portion  of  the  country  we  passed  through  was 
covered  with  trees,  afforestation  being  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.     The  soil  seemed  sand}-  and  unsuitable  for  crops. 

BERLIN. 

We  reached  Berlin  late  on  Saturday  evening  (16th  April, 
1910),  so  were  unable  to  make  many  inquiries  until  Sunday 
morning.  We  were  informed  that  the  Labour  Party  were  well 
organised,  and  that  there  were  many  fine  trade  union  clubs. 
On  the  Sunday  one  of  the  latter  was  visited,  which  contained 
200  beds  for  journeymen  travelling  from  toAvn  to  town.  A 
charge  of  45  pfg.  to  80  pfg.  per  bed  (5id.  to  9|d.),  according 
to  situation,  per  night  is  made,  and  a  bath  could  be  obtained 
for  10  pfg.  (Ijd.).  Also  a  dinner  of  four  courses  cost  95  pfg. 
ll^d.  Eighteen  thousand  mark  per  annum  (£'881  5s.) 
is  paid  out  of  the  trade  union  funds  to  support  this 
house.  On  the  Sunday  about  400  workmen,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  dined  in  the  club  house,  thus  saving  the 
labour  of  the  English  workman's  "  Sunday  dinner,"  which 
])revents  the  latter  s  Avife  getting  much  benefit  from  the  "  day 
of  rest.*' 

At  a  workman's  cafe  dinner  for  two  persons,  consisting  of 
])ork,  rolls  and  butter,  sauerkraut,  two  glasses  of  beer,  and  two 
cigars,  cost  1  mark  30  pfg.,  or  65  pfg.  (7|d.)  each. 

Twelve  thousand  names  Avere  registered  as  seeking  employ- 
ment at  a  labour  exchange  visited  on  Monday  morning.  We 
were  told  there  Avere  150  of  these  exchanges,  and  that  they 
had  the  names  of  100,000  men  on  them.  They  found  Avork 
for  from  300  to  400  a  week — mostly  unskilled  laliourers.  The 
exchange  Ave  visited  Avas  managed  by  the  municipality. 

On  tlie  Sunday  evening,  in  company  with  Mr.  Albert 
Wad  dell  (Conservative,  West  K^CAvington)  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Brown  (Liberal,  West  Xewington),  I  Avent  to  Zehlendorf  to  see 
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Herr  Georg  Ledebour,  a  iiieinher  of  tlie  Social  Democratic 
party  iu  the  Eeiclistag.  Herr  Ledebour— who  disbelieves  in 
the  utility  of  taxes  upon  imports- described  the  tales  about 
ofFal  and  dogflesh  as  nonsense.  He  believed  the  Gennan  work- 
man would  be  better  oif  if  tliere  were  no  taxes  on  imports  of  fcod. 

A  school  (No.  177)  Avas  visited  on  Monday  morning.  There 
were  700  boys  and  700  girls  in  attendance,  all  of  wliom  appeared 
healthy  and  not  at  all  poorly  clad.  School  honrs  were  8 — 1 
and  3 — 5.  Breakfasts  are  provided  for  destitute  children,  the 
cost  of  which  is  charged  against  their  parents  and  recovered 
Avhere  possible.  Fifty  children  in  one  class.  Education  and 
school  books  free.  Religious  instruction  four  hours  a  Ayeek. 
Provision  is  made  for  denominational  instrnction  (there  ar^ 
separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics).  In  Protestant  schools 
religions  instrnction  is  given  by  the  teachers,  in  Catholic  schools 
partly  by  the  teachers  and  partly  by  the  priests.  Girls  are 
taught  needlework  in  the  afternoons,  AAdiilst  tlie  boys  devote 
the  afternoon  to  gymnastics.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  Berlin 
upon  the  boys  to  learn  iron  or  woodwork,  but  we  AA-ere  told  it 
was  compulsory  elseAvhere  in  Prussia. 

The  school  age  is  six  to  fourteen,  and  continuation  schools 
have  to  be  attended  three  years  afterwards  until  seventeen  years 
old,  Avhere  technical  subjects  are  taught  four  hours  a  week. 
Employers  must  alloAv  their  boys  off  to  attend  these  continuation 
schools.  In  Bavaria  the  time  at  continuation  schools  is  ten 
hours  Aveekly. 

Children  mentally  afflicted  are  segregated ;  7,000  mark 
(£342  14s.  2d.)  are  spent  annually  to  provide  free  meals. 

Infants  from  three  to  six  years  old  attend  tAventy  hours 
weekly. 

Meals  can  be  purchased  at  tlie  schools— soup  and  vegetables, 
8  pfg.  (Id.);  half-pint  coffee  and  milk,  Avhite  wheaten  roll  and 
butter,  12  pfg.  (Ud.). 

Only  thirty  children  attending  this  school  receive  free  meals. 

School  holidays,  seventy  days  a  j'^ear  (Christmas  ten  days, 
Easter  ten  days,  Whitsun  fiA^e  days,  summer  five  weeks,  one 
Aveek  in  the  autumn,  and  all  saints'  days). 

The  school  districts  are  so  arranged  that  none  haA'e  to  come 
more  than  a  ten  minutes'  walk.  The  children  are  often  taken 
to  the  parks  and  taught  there,  and  Avhen  in  summer  the  tem- 
perature is  too  higli  the  schools  are  closed  and  the  classes 
dismissed. 

Clothing  and  boots  are  provided  by  charitable  organisations. 
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The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  as  under:  — 

(Uass    teachers,    1,G60    to    3,400    mark    (£81    5s.    5d.    to 

£166  9s.  2d.)  per  annum— a  few  4,850  mark  (£237  8s.  lid.). 
Head   masters,   6,000   to  6,500   mark    (£244    15s.    lOd.    to 

£318  4s.  7d.)  per  annum. 

Teachers  have  to  go  three  years  as  probationers  at 
1,660  mark  per  annum,  and,  if  a])proved,  get  2,500  mark 
(£122  Ts.  lid.)  per  annum,  and  rise  by  stages  to  3,400  mark. 

There  is  a  special  medical  attendant  to  each  school,  and  the 
children  are  examined  by  him  on  entering  and  periodically 
afterwards. 

One  million  pdunds  (German)  paid  to  school  teachers  in 
Berlin  annually.     N^umber  of  teachers  in  Berlin  5,700. 

LEIPSIC. 

We  left  Berlin  on  the  Monday  afternoon,  and  went  to 
Leipsic,  which  we  reached  about  4  p.m.  I  visited  the  offices 
of  the  "  Leipziger  Volkszeitung,"  Tauchaerstrasse  19/21,  and 
also  went  to  the  great  Easter  I'air,  which  was  in  its  last  days. 
It  was  not  quite  the  time  to  investigate  Leipsic  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  the  town  was  full  of  strangers  owing  to  the  fair 
being  on,  and  the  men  in  the  building  trade  were  nearly  all  out 
on  strike — not  all  of  them,  however,  because  a  building  was  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  Georgi  Ring. 

The  wages  of  compositors  were  stated  to  be  from  26  mark 
(25s.  5-2 d.)  per  week  for  men  commencing  to  38  mark 
(37s.  2|d.).  Overtime  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
quarter.     Printers  receive  similar  wages. 

Girls  in  the  bookbinding  shops  receive  from  11  to  13  mark 
(10s.  9id.  to  12s.  8fd.)  a  week. 

Hours  of  work,  9^  per  day  in  most  of  the  printing  houses, 
with  a  break  for  dinner  from  12  o'clock  until  2  p.m.  In  a  few 
houses  the  hours  ar^  8^,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  closing 
in  the  summer  evenings  early — about  4  o'clock. 

I  noted  the  following  prices :  — 

Beef,  85  pfg.  per  lb.  (German;)  (lOd.,  18  oz.). 
Mutton,  65  pfg.  per  lb.  (German)  (7|d.,  18  oz.). 
Veal,  75  pfg.  per  lb.  (German)  (9d.,  18  oz.). 
Bread,  78  pig.  per  7  lb.  (German)  (9|d.,  7  lb.  14  oz.). 

DRESDEN. 

"VVe  left  Leipsic  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  (April  19,  1910) 
for  Dresden,     We  had  only  two  hours  in  Dresden,  and  it  was 
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quite  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  local  condi- 
tions. It  struck  me  as  being  tbe  most  magnificent  city  we  bad 
been  in.  Tbe  people  did  not  seem  to  be  of  tbe  working  class. 
Of  course  tbe  bours  we  were  tbere  may  account  for  tbis. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  were  soon  in  tbe  train  again  on  our  way  to  Cbemnitz, 
wbere  we  arrived  in  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Reinecker's  works  at  Cbemnitz-Gablenz.  Tbis  is  a  sbow 
works.  Everytbing  about  tbe  place  seems  to  be  arranged  to 
suit  tbe  convenience  and  comfort  of  tbe  men,  of  wbom  2,000 
are  employed.  In  1895  tbere  were  only  200  men  engaged.  Tbe 
sbop  covers  26,000  square  metres,  and  tbere  is  a  yard  adjoining. 
Wages  paid  at  Reinecker's  are  as  under:  — 

Fitters,  35  to  40  mark  per  week  (;34s.  ^d.  to  39s.  2d.). 
Turners,    27    mark    50    pfg.    to    31    mark    per    week 
(26s.  lid.  to  30s.  4id.). 

Smitbs,  25  mark  to  30  mark  per  week  (24s.  5|d.  to 
29s.  4id.). 

Mecbanics,  22  mark  to  29  mark  per  week  (21s.  G^d. 
to  28s.  4fd.). 

Planers,    21    to    27    mark    per    week    (20s.    G|d.    to 
26s.  4id.). 

Carpenters,  24  mark  to  28  mark  per  week  (23s.  6d.  to 
27s.  5d.). 
Bonuses  are  given  to  tbose  wbo  "give  special  satisfaction.*' 
Tbe  macbines  are  cleaned  twice  a  week  by  tbe  men  during 
working  bours. 

Apprentices  work  nine  bours  a  day  and  serve  four  years. 
Men  work  ten  bours  a  day.  No  overtime. 
No  drink  allowed  to  be  consumed  in  tbe  worksbop.  A  large 
dining-room  is  provided  witb  tM^enty  tables  and  drawers  for  tbe 
men  to  place  tbeir  food  in.  Also  beaters  are  provided  in  wbicb 
food  can  be  "  warmed  up."  Lockers  are  provided  for  tbe  men 
to  keep  cbanges  of  clotbmg  in.  Also  batbs,  tbe  use  of  wbicb 
is  compulsory.  Fifty  pattern-makers  are  employed.  Wben 
work  is  slack  men  are  kept  on  making  stock.  Antbracite  coal 
is  used,  and  as  no  founding  work  is  done  on  tbe  premises  every 
place  is  as  clean  and  tidy  as  one  would  wisb  to  see.  Tbe  men 
looked  bealtby,  bappy,  and  well  fed.  Tbey  appeared  con- 
tented, and  under  all  tbe  circumstances  tbey  can  be  excused  for 
tbis. 

Tbe  rent  of  a  kitcben  and  two  rooms,  witb  a  cellar  and  attic, 
in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  tbe  works  was  from  250  mark 
(£12  4s.  9id.)  to  300  mark  (£14  13s.  9d.  per  annum.  A  4  lb. 
(German)  loaf  cost  48  pfg-,  or  5|d. 
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NUREMBURG. 

We  loft  ('lu'iniiilz  at  midniglit  on  April  19-20,  arriving  at 
Niivembevg  on  the  morning  of  liie  20t^i.  We  obtained  very 
little  infoiniation  in  this  quaint  tov.n,  as  we  only  s])ent  tlie 
morning  there.  At  the  Labour  Ivxchange  2,0(il  men  were 
registered  last  year,  and  1,04")  fuuiul  work;  l(i()  fouiul  work 
ft-om  other  districts.  There  was  said  to  be  no  Tinem])loyment 
to  any  extent  except  amongst  the  bricklayers  and  their 
labourers. 

The  following  are  some  local  prices:  — 

Beef,  90  ])fg.  per  lb.  (German)  (lOfd.,  18  oz.). 

Mutton,  90  pfg.  per  lb.  (German)  (lOfd.,  18  oz.). 

Teal,  85  pfg.  per  lb.  (German)  (lOd.,  18  oz.). 

Pork,  95  pfg.  per  lb.  (German)  (ll^d.,  18  oz.). 

Bread  (wheaten),  05  pfg.  4  lb.  (German)  (Tfd.,  4^  lb.). 

STUTTGART. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  train  for  Stuttgart,  arriving  about 
7  p.m.  on   Wednesday  evening  (April  20). 

Workmen's  houses  were  visited  next  morning.  The  children 
looked  well  fed.  No  traces  of  want.  The  system  of  drainage 
was  bad.  Jn  the  country  surrounding  Stnttg;ut  there  is 
extensive  vine  gro^^■ing. 

At  the  Labour  Exchange  there  were  no  joiners  or  carpenters 
on  the  books  out  of  work. 

Cabinetmakers,  wages  Td.  an  hour;  d^  hours  a  day;  employers 
provide  tools. 

Furniture  makers  and  woodcarvers,  8d.  an  hour;  overtime 
on  weekdays,  time  and  a  quarter;   Sundays,  double  time. 

Rent  of  three  rooms,  250  mark  to  300  mark  (£12  4s.  9|d.  to 
£14  13s.  9d.)  per  annum.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  places 
with  similar  accomodation  at  100  mark  (£4  17s.  lid.)  per 
annum,  but  the  additional  expense  of  train  or  tram  must  be 
considered. 

Saturday  work,  8^  hours. 

The  Labour  Exchange  deals  with  from  30  to  40  metal 
workers  per  week.  At  present  there  is  a  demand  for  unskilled 
workers.  They  had  anolications  for  from  300  to  400  men  the 
day  we  visited,  about  half  of  whom  were  suited  at  once. 

There  are  no  "  corner  bovs  "  or  loafers  in  Stuttgart.  If  a 
man  will  not  work  he  is  put  in  a  penal  factory,  and  has  (o  work 
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witlioiit  his  liberty,  as  lie  won't  work  with  it.  A  man  nay 
register  several  times  a  week  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  in 
several  districts. 

The  wages  of  domestic  servants  in  the  district  is  £15  a 
year. 

A  dinner  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  soup  was  obtained  for 
35  pfg.  (4|d.). 

A  sausage,   roll   and  butter,   and  beer  in  a  bierhalle  cost 

25  pfg.   (2|d.).     A  loaf  weighing  3  lb.   14  oz.   (German)  cost 

26  pfg.  (3d.). 

FRANKFORT. 

We  left  Stuttgart  in  the  afternoon  for  Frankfort,  which  we 
reached  early  in  the  evening.  In  the  bakers'  shops  I  noted 
3  lb.  loaves  of  Avheaten  bread  marked  43  pfg.,  or  a  little  over 
5d.;  beef,  60  pfg.  (7d.) ;  bacon,  85  pfg.  (lOd.). 

The  following  figures  were  supplied  at  the  Labour 
Exchange  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  22nd  xVpril :  — 

Wages  of  platelayers,  2  mark  50  pfg.  to  3  mark  50  pfg. 
per  day  (2s.  4fd.  to  3s.  4|d.). 

Tramwav  drivers,  4  mark  to  7  mark  })er  day  (3s.  lid.  to 
6s.  10|d.). 

Conductors,  3  mark  (and  tips)  per  day  (2s.  ll^d.). 

Engineers,  5  mark  to  6  mark  per  day  (4s.  10|d.  to 
5s.  lO^d.). 

Overtime,  time  and  a  half  week  days,  double  time  Sundays. 

Women  (field  work),  1  mark  90  pfg.  per  day  (Is.  10 ^d.)." 

Rents,  200  mark  to  300  mark  per  annum  three  rooms, 
300  mark  to  400  mark  per  annum  four  rooms  (£9  15s.  lOd.  to 
£14  13s.  9d.  and  £14  13s.  9d.  to  £19  lis.  8d.j. 

Railway  fares,  2  pfg.  a  mile  fourth  class,  workmen's  tickets 
1  pfg.  a  mile  (4/17    and  2/17  of  a  penny). 

There  are  about  2,000  women  employed  at  Frankfort  in  ihe 
leather  trade,  at  work  which  I  was  assured  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates— Mr.  Pogson,  of  Worcester — is  only  done  in  England  by 
men.  The  Avages  they  earn  for  the  "staking  and  glazing" 
is  three  mark  a  day. 

All  rates  are  collected  by  a  tax  on  incomes  of  over  £45  a  year. 

The  general  conditions  of  employment  were  said  to  be 
20  per  cent,  better  than  last  year. 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  being  adopted  in  Frankfort, 
and  wages  are  reduced  accordingly. 

From  Frankfort  we  went  to  Koln  (Cologne),  but  our  stay, 
like  that  at  Dresden,  was  quite  inadequate  foa"  the  purposes  of 
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serious  investigation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral 
there  were  many  poor  streets — that  is,  poor  in  comparison  with 
the  streets  in  other  towns  we  had  visited — but  as  the  Cathedral 
has  taken  over  TOO  years  to  build  this  is  no  doubt  the  oldest 
part  of  the  town. 

From  Koln  we  passed  over  the  frontier  into  Belgium,  where 
at  Liege  we  saw  the  first  beggars  we  met  on  the  Continent,  and 
also  the  last,  as  none  were  met  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
or  Rotterdam,  to  each  of  which  places  we  paid  flying  visits. 

We  left  the  Hook  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  24th  April, 
arriving  at  London  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  25th  inst., 
when,  in  company  with  the  delegates  from  the  country,  I  was 
taken  for  a  drive  round  the  miles  of  slums  which  run  practically 
from  Liverpool  Street  through  St.  George' s-in-the-East,  over 
the  river,  and  round  to  Vauxhall.  It  was  an  eye-opener  for 
the  strangers,  but  I  was  already  only  too  familiar  with,  the 
poverty  of  the  Metropolis. 

Since  returning  home  I  have  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Walworth  Branch  S.D.F.  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  9th  May, 
1910.  At  this  meeting  there  were  many  non-members  present, 
including  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  the  Conservative  candidate 
for  the  West  Newington  Division.  At  that  meeting  I  presented 
tlie  members  with  a  resume  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  report 
as  well  as  much  additional  matter,  which  would  lengthen, 
bvit  not  alter,  the  statements  made  above,  and  I  afterwards 
received  the  following  communication  from  a  German  Socialist, 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion  :  — 

"  285,  Scovell  Road,  London,  S.E., 

"  I4th  May,  1910. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Gallagher, — It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
hear  you  relate  your  experience  in  Germany.  Being  a  native  of 
that  co'untrj^  and  interested  in  the  question  which  you  were 
investigating,  and  having  a  wide  experience  of  the  subject,  I 
am  fully  able  to  endorse  all  your  opinio'US.  I  am,  yours  sin- 
cerely, "  WlLHP.LM    StUHMKE." 

Mr.  Stiihmke  is  a  native  of  Stettin,  and  tlie  original  of  his 
letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  15,  Hart 
Street,  W.C. 

I  went  to  Germany  a  Socialist,  and  a  Socialist  I  remain  on 
my  return.  1  saw  nothing  whatever  whilst  I  was  away  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  tarifl'  benefited  the  workman,  and  all  the 
Labour  men  and  Socialists  I  met  or  heard  from  were  dis- 
believers in  Protection. 
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But  I  saw  quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  stories 
which  I  had  heard  about  the  low  condition  of  lile  among^st  the 
G-erman  working"  class,  their  consumption  of  horse  and  dog- 
flesh,  offal,  and  black  bread  were  in  the  case  of  horseflesh 
exaggerated  and  in  the  other  cases  untrue.  Horseflesh  is  con- 
sumed. The  "Daily  Xews "  gave  145,000,000  lbs.  as  the 
amount.  We  saw  dogs  by  the  thousand  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses that  donkeys  are  used  in  Ireland — drawing  light  vans 
and  carts.  They  consume  horseflesh;  cats  also  consume  it. 
Even  if  the  "  Daily  News  "  figures  are  true,  there  is  not  much 
left  for  the  forty  odd  million  members  of  the  working  class. 
Of  hlach  bread  we  saw  none;  of  brown  rye  bread  plenty,  and 
most  of  it  we  liked,  we  ate  horseflesh  too.  We  all  had  an 
opportunity.  I  would  rather  have  ox-flesh  if  I  could  get  it, 
but  I  know  there  are  many  people  in  London  who  would  be 
better  with  horseflesh  than  without  any  meat  at  all,  as  many 
are. 

I  have  returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  unskilled 
workers  in  Germany  are  better  off  than  at  home.  The  skilled 
workers  on  the  average  are  as  well  oJ0f,  but  there  are  not 
apparently  so  many  very  highly  paid  workmen  as  in  England. 
Poverty  or  wealth  is  levelled  more  like  the  work,  not  a  rush 
one  part  of  the  year  and  unemployment  following,  but  work 
almost  continuously  without  rushing  throughout  the  year. 

The  German  Government  in  its  need  for  men  of  good 
physique  for  targets,  the  German  employer  in  his  need  for 
workmen  to  compete  with  foreign  trade  rivals,  and  both  the 
employers  and  their  representatives — the  Government — with 
their  desire  to  stem  back  the  rising  flood  of  Social  Democracy, 
have  combined  to  produce  a  municipal  development  and  con- 
dition of  factory  life  which  might  be  copied  with  advantage 
here.  It  is  not  the  tariff  which  gives  the  workman  such 
comforts  as  he  possesses — it  is  not  even  his  nominal  wages.  It 
is  all  those  little  things  which  are  not  included  by  most  people 
in  their  calculation  of  wages — laundrying  done  by  employers, 
cheap  amusements,  etc.,  etc.  It  is,  I  think,  these  seemingly 
insignificant  differences  between  the  ways  of  Germany  and 
England  which  explains  why — like  the  Boers  during  the  South 
African  War  after  the  blockhouse  system  had  been  adopted, 
who,  although  their  food  supply  had  apparently  been  cut  off. 
refused  to  grow  thin — the  German  workman's  (in  some  cases) 
lower  wages  leaves  him  stronger  and  better  off  than  ours. 

But  all  Germany  is  not  in  the  workshop.  Many  are  still 
in  the  fields,  and  these  we  were  unable  to  investigate  in  the 
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time  at  our  disposal.  From  wluit  I  did  see  I  don't  envy  the 
lot  of  the  German  farm  labourer;  it  seems  nearly  as  bad  at 
home. 

No  difficulty  was  placed  in  my  way,  but  facilities  were  often 
oftered  by  our  nominal  "leader,"  Mr.  Bird,  to  whom  and  the 
reinainiiif^  members  of  the  party  for  their  assistance  to  and 
courtesy  towards  a  political  opponent  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

Louis  B.  Gallagiiee. 
•35,  Boriett  Road,  London,  S.E., 
27th  May,  1910. 


Report   by    A.    WADDELL. 

First  let  me  state  that  the  party  which  I  accompanied  were 
not,  as  stated  in  certain  papers,  taken  from  one  town  to  another, 
lodged  in  the  best  hotels,  and  given  a  good  time  generally.  Each 
individual  was  at  liberty  to  do  and  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
Some  went  to  factories,  some  to  the  Labour  Bureaux,  some  to 
schools,   etc. 

DUSSELDORF. 

At  Dusseldorf  my  time  was  spent,  with  others,  in  visiting 
what  Ave  were  informed  was  the  ]>oor  quarter,  in  order  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  prices  of  food,  rent,  and  clothing,  etc.  In  a 
general  shop  we  met  a  lady  who  had  lived  eleven  years  in 
London.  She  stated  that  she  had  returned  for  the  benefit  of  her 
sons'  education,  and  although  she  liked  England,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  20  mark  in  Germany  went  farther  than  a  sove- 
reign in  England,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  most  things 
were  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  England.  She  sent  for  a  loaf, 
which  she  described  as  being  the  worst  in  the  town.  It  weighed 
about  three  German  pounds,  and.  although  called  black,  was  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  bread  sold  in  England  as  "  brovrn."  She 
stated  that  she  had  never  heard  of  horseflesh  being  sold  since 
she  came  to  Dusseldorf  two  years  ago.  The  food,  clothing, 
boots,  etc.,  which  we  saw  in  shop  windows,  and  which 
were  marked  in  plain  piices,  when  compared  with  correspond- 
ing articles  sohl  at  home,  were,  if  anything,  cheaper.  This,  I 
found  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  towns  I  visited. 

The  children  I  saw  were  all  apparently  Avell  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  shod,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  the  care  and  attention 
of  their  parents.  The  school  hours  are  some-\vhat  longer  than 
in  Enghnxl,  l)iit  Ihc  children  :ip])ear  to  thoroughly  enjo}^  them- 
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selves  whilst  at  tlieir  lessons,  some  of  wliicli  are,  in  the  fine 
weather,  given  in  the  open  air.  I]ree  breakfasts  are  oft'ered  to 
children  who  have  been  rinable  to  get  them  at  home,  but  few 
take  advantage  of  tliis  oifer. 

All  seemed  contented,  well  fed,  shod,  and  clothed.  Hours 
of  employment  seem  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  in  England, 
but  there  is  work  for  all  v.ho  are  willing  to  do  it.  And  what 
was  particularly  noticeable  Avas  that  in  no  town  I  visited  did 
I  see  any  loafers  hanging  about  public  houses  or  street  corners. 
That  particular  specimen  of  humanity  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely weeded  from  German  society.  A  man  I  met  on  the  train 
coming  from  Berlin  (he  was  an  Englishman)  said  that  he  got 
on  better  in  Germany  on  45  mark  than  he  did  in  England 
on  50s. 

FRANKFORT. 

At  the  Frankfurt  Labour  Exchange  I  asked  what  was  done 
with  those  men  who  refuse  to  work.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
sent  to  a  Labour  Colony,  but  what  the  percentage  was  of  people 
sent  there  I  could  not  ascertain. 

The  problem  of  temperance  seems  to  have  been  solved.  No 
cases  of  drunkenness  were  witnessed  by  me.  Yet  the  cafes  seem 
to  open  and  shut  when  they  please.  Men  and  women  appear  to 
enjoy  themselves  without  restriction,  for,  by  having  just  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  lager,  they  can  stay  as  long  as  they 
please  and  listen  to  good  music  all  the  time.  Little  is  seen  of 
children  at  night ;  they  are  not  left  on  the  doorstep  of  the  cafe 
while  father  is  inside.  The  women  all  seemed  warmly  clad, 
clean,  healthy,  and  wEolesome  looking. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  civility  of  the  police,  who 
seem  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  the  public. 

The  travelling  is,  for  comfort,  about  equal  to  British  rail- 
ways, but  in  Germany  there  is  a  fourth  class,  which  renders 
travelling  cheaper.  The  rolling  stock  is  not  nearly  so  smart  and 
up-to-date  as  in  England. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  Britisher  has  much  to  learn  from 
the  German.  Many  women  are  emploj'-ed  in  the  agricultural 
industry.  Man}^  bullocks  are  used  for  drawing  machines,  etc., 
and  few  horses.  I  must  emphatically  deny  the  fallacies  that 
have  been  circulated  throughout  this  country  concerning  the 
eating  of  horseflesh,  black  bread,  and  offal  by  the  German 
working  classes  through  necessity. 

Albert  Waddell. 

55,  Xorrimore  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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Report  by  S.   POGSON,   G.   HODGE,  F.  SKINNER, 
and    J.    COTTON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Our  first  stop  was  the  town  of  Dusseldorf ;  population  about 
200,000.  Trades :  Iron  and  steel  and  machine  works,  a  few 
textile  factories,  and  ordnance  and  cartridges  were  manufactured 
here.  At  a  large  locomotive  and  boiler  works  here  we  tried  to 
get  in,  but  failed.  We  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  and  were 
informed  there  were  scarcely  any  unemployed,  and  skilled  men 
could  always  get  work.  Unskilled  labour  appears  to  be  better 
paid  in  pro]X)rtion  to  skilled  labour  than  in  England,  4s.  to 
4s.  Gd.  per  day  of  9|  hours.  This  also  applies  to  most  other 
]i Faces  visited. 

ELBERFELD. 

Our  next  stop  was  Elberfeld;  population  about  165,000; 
trades  chiefly  in  textile  line :  wool,  cotton,  velvet,  plush,  etc. 
Some  of  these  places  were  visited  by  those  most  interested,  who 
found  work  plentiful. 

Visited  the  Labour  Exchange.  About  20  were  there  after 
work,  and  vacancies  for  39  were  posted  up,  as  follows :  14 
jjainteis,  4  upholsterers,  5  joiners,  r3  wagon-builders,  1  baker, 
4  tailors,  4  sadlers,  1  blacksmith,  and  4  miscellaneous.  Textile 
machine-minders'  wages  about  30s.  per  week  of  60  hours. 

BARMEN. 

After  a  few  hours  in  Elberfeld  we  finished  the  day  at  Bar- 
men. Population,  about  160,000.  Trades  and  conditions  of 
labour  compare  with  the  above.  We  specially  visited  the  vege- 
table markets  here  (all  open)  ;  goods  very  ooor  and  prices  of 
some  compare  favourably  with  ours,  except  cauliflowers,  which 
were  as  much  as  4d.  each. 

ESSEN. 

Next  stop  Essen.  This  appears  to  fairly  represent  the  black 
country  of  England.  Population  about  230,000,  of  which 
about  70  per  cent,  are  dependent  upon  the  Krupg^  firm  for  their 
maintenance.  Could  not  get  admittance  to  the  works.  We  saw 
several  collieries  about  this  district,  but  our  up-to-date  places 
at  liome  are  in  advance  of  all  we  saw  in  aj)pcarance  and 
mechanical  appliances.  Everybody  appeared  to  find  time  to 
smoke  cigars,  whether  employed  about  works  or  outdoor  em- 
ployment, as, far  "as  we  could  see  inside  the  works  frora  street 
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entrances.  We  saw  a  man  here  drunk,  not  half-drunk.  We 
specially  visited  Krupp's  colonies  for  their  workpeople.  The 
flat  system  of  living  appears  general  in  all  large  towns  here. 
The  rent  for  three  rooms  is  about  4s.  per  week,  and  6s,  6d.  for 
five  rooms,  which  includes  all  taxes. 

Monday  morning  visited  the  Borsig  Engineering  Works 
with  a  party  of  twelve.  We  met  with  every  courtesy  from  the 
officials.  About  6,000  employed,  chiefly  in  locomotive  work 
and  general  engineering.  Special  features  noticed  were  power 
electricity,  and  every  row  of  machines  Avere  driven  by  a  separate 
motor.  Labour-saving  machines  were  specially  noticeable.  Saw 
several  English  machines,  but  the  majority  were  American 
and  German.  Boiler  shop  :  Pneumatic  power  was  the  chief 
feature.  The  work  we  saw  in  this  department  was  generally 
good.  Work  all  done  piece  work,  and  the  machinists  could 
make  about  6^d.  per  hour  and  better-class  mechanics  9d.  per 
hour.  A  notable  feature  of  this  place  was  the  department  set 
apart  for  apprentices  (admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  for  four 
years'  service).  This  shop  for  the  apprentices,  in  the  fitting  and 
turning  department  we  went  through.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  fore- 
man, and  every  lad  has  about  two  Aveeks  on  eveiy  machine  and 
vice  in  the  shop  before  he  passes  into  the  general  machine  and 
erecting  departments;  wages  from  3s.  per  week  to  begin  with. 
We  also  visited  the  mess  rooms  and  cooking  arrangements, 
but  cannot  say  much  in  their  favour.  Women  were  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  and  everybody  appears  to  wear  slippers  at 
work,  where  possible,  provided  by  the  firm.  Each  man  has  a 
separate  cubicle  in  which  to  place  his  clothes,  and  excellent 
arrangements  provided  for  washing,  and  in  some  instances 
baths  were  provided;  tliese  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  are 
very  cheap.     We  rode  to  this  place,  five  miles  by  tram,  for  Id. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Population  245,000.  Chief  industries  :  machine  making  for 
textile  trades,  cash  registers,  and  machine  calculators.  We, 
along  with  others,  visited  a  machine  and  engineering  works.  We 
had  every  courtesy  shown  us  here  at  two  different  establish- 
ments lA  this  line,  also  in  the  textile  trades.  Wages  here 
compared  favourably  with  other  places  visited,  and  at  the  place 
we  visited  the  mechanics  could  make  about  36s.  per  week  piece- 
work. One  party  visited  a  textile  work  called  the  Nottingham 
Company.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  officials  that  they  also 
had  works  at  Loughborough,  England,  and  offices  in  Nottingham 
and  London,  and  their  export  trade  was  chiefly  with  America ;  the 
wages  of  the  men  here  averaged  about  24s.  per  week  and  women 
18b.  to  22s.,  and  ii  noticeable  feature  was  that  the  women  were 
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paid  at  the  saiiio  rate,  piece  work,  as  the  men  when  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  work. 

NUREMBERG. 

Popuhiti<vn  about  300,000.  We  were  riding  seven  hours  all 
night  to  get  here.  This  is  a  fine  old  town,  and  is  noted  especi- 
allv  for  its  bronze  and  metal  work,  lead  pencils,  carved  goods, 
etc.  AYe  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  here,  and  gained  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  President  of  the 
jioard  of  Trade,  visited  this  Exchange  last  September.  This 
Exchange  has  been  in  operation  thirteen  j-ears,  and  has  rooms 
separately  for  waiters,  skilled  workers,  and  general  labourers. 
AVe  saw  about  forty  in  all,  but  no  skilled  men  ;  one  of  the 
waiters  could  speak  English,  and  he  informed  us  that  there  was 
work  for  all  who  wanted  it,  but  they  did  not  get  such  good  pay  as 
in  England.  All  trades  had  unions  of  their  own,  and  were  well 
organised.  Hours  of  labour,  sixty  per  week.  We  might  say  here 
tliat  the  figures  given  at  these  Exchanges  are  not  perfect,  as  a 
man  could  register  at  four  dift'ereut  Exchanges  in  the  same  town. 
A  great  part  of  the  applications  were  from  men  engaged  in 
casual  labour — porters  and  waiters.  We  personally  visited  one  of 
the  lowest  quarters  of  the  town,  and  had  refreshments  at  one  of 
the  cafes,  and  ])rices  of  food  were  very  reasonable.  The  best 
class  of  carvers  could  get  9d.  an  hour,  and  the  lowest  wage  for 
labourers  was  about  5jd.  an  hour. 

STUTTGART. 

Population,  250,000.  Chief  industries  here  are  machine 
and  meial  engineering,  bridge  building,  and  boiler  making; 
also  the  State  has  a  large  construction  and  repairs  Avorks  for 
rolling  slock.  Good  reports  from  Labour  Exchanges  as  to  plenty 
of  work,  but  wages  a})])earcd  a  little  lower  here  than  at  other 
places. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  made  a  special  study  here  of  agriculture  and  the  leather 
industries. 

One  ])arty  had  a  brake  to  go  into  the  country  and  get  some 
infoiiuation  on  the  spot,  and  one  could  imagine  oneself  in  the 
A  ale  of  Evesham,  as  ilic  country  was  while  over  with  bloom. 
'J'lie  i)eas  seemed  i)redomijiant,  tlunigfi  all  kinds  were  cultivated. 

Through  our  inler])reter  we  learned  fi'om  a  man  sixty  years 
<)f  age  that  he  worked  his  own  plot  of  two  and  a  half  acres.  He 
liad  reared  his  family  on  this  ground,  the  rent  of  which  Avas 
about  50s.  per  acre,  and  very  light  ground. 

He  staled,  if  he  worked  a  few  days  for  a  farmer,  he  got 
about  3s,  Gd.  per  day.     Further  away  from  the* towns  a  plough- 
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man  or  cattle  atteiulant  could  get  aLout  15s.  to'  18s.  ])er  week; 
or  single  men  could  get  8s.  to  10s.  and  tlieir  board.  But  this 
was  very  rare,  as  each  man  Avorked  his  own  plot,  and  his  wife 
and  family  helped,  and  they  could  by  this  make  a  good  living. 

We  learned  here  on  the  best  authority,  through  letters  of 
introduction,  that  the  following-  are  a  g'ood  criterion  of  the  rates 
of  Avages  paid  and  hours  worked  here  :  — 

Engineers,  5s.  to  6s.  per  day. 

T^nskilled  engineers,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  day. 

Tram  conductors,  3s.  per  day. 

Tram  drivers,  4s.  per  day. 

Railway  employes,  general  labourers  as  packers,  porters, 
etc.,  2s,  6d.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  day  (10  hours). 

Engine-drivers,  4s.  to  7s.  per  day  (10  hours). 

We  also  were  told  that  raihA-ay  employes  were  the  worst  paid 
men  in  Germany. 

And  some  of  the  luggage  porters  told  us  they  paid  the  State 
5s.  per  week  for  permission  to  wear  uniform. 

House  rent  here  was  very  high — £15  a  year  for  three  rooms. 

Particulars  in  the  leather  trades  were  gleaned  as  follows :  — 

Skilled  workers,  5s.  to  6s.  per  day  (day  work),  and  piecework 
works  out  about  the  same. 

And  one-third  of  the  stakers  and  glacers  are  women. 

Trade  generally  was  very  good,  and  a  lot  better  than  last 
year.  A  man  out  of  work  can  get  three  nights'  rest  and  shelter 
in  a  given  month,  AA-ith  breakfast  and  supper.  He  does  no  AA-oak 
for  it.     This  the  municipal  authorities  provide. 

Special  features  of  the  toAA-ns  visited  are  absence  of  fencing 
on  railways,  roads,  fields,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany. 

Their  raihvays  appear  to  lack  the  solidity  so  much  in 
evidence  on  English  lines.  Their  rule  of  the  road  is  opposite  to 
ours. 

The  intensity  cf  agriculture  :  scores  of  miles,  and  nO'  grass- 
lands of  any  importance. 

Belgium  is  much  like  England  in  many  ways.  The  schools 
visited  were  excellently  equipped  and  the  scholars  decently 
dressed,  and  a  ciedit  to  any  country. 

S.   PoGSOiSr. 

G.  Hodge. 

F.  Skinnee. 

J.  Cotton. 
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Report    by    G.    L.    BOND. 

Tlirougliout  the  time  of  progress  and  expansion  of  industry 
that  Genuany  has  been  enjoying  during  the  last  4U  years,  there 
is  one  district  that  kas  kept  well  to  the  for©  in  the  race  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The  Rhine  Province  is  fertile, 
picturesque  and  well-wooded;  it  possesses  many  beauty  spots  for 
the  tourist  and  the  pleasure-seeker;  but  to  the  real  student  of 
Germany  it  is  important  as  a  great  centre  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  Diisseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Barmen  and  Essen — all  are 
names  that  are  rapidly  becoming  famous  for  their  world-wide 
trade,  and  the  German  regards  his  Rhine  Province  very  much 
as  an  Englishman  admires  his  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — not 
for  their  natural  beauties,  but  for  their  economic  usefulness. 

The  traveller  entering  the  province  from  the  North  is  soon 
struck  by  the  new  spirit  that  seems  to  prevade  the  country. 
Gone  are  the  sleepy  polders  of  Holland,  with  somnolent  workers 
scattered  in  here  and  there  in  the  water-bordered  fields;  and 
gone,  too,  are  the  sleepy  old-world  towns,  with  the  prim  church 
mounting  guard  over  the  clustering  houses.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  changes,  and  well-wooded  hills  and  dales  flit  by  as  the 
express  dashes  on  towards  the  Rhine.  The  toMois  become  larger 
and  larger,  and  the  people  more  sprightly  and  alert.  A  pleasant 
spell  of  peace  is  on  the  countryside,  but  in  the  towns  is  seen  the 
effect  of  the  new  German  spirit  that  has  transformed  Germany 
from  a  collection  of  petty  states  into  a  great  commercial  nation. 

The  large  towns  of  the  Rhineland  approach,  the  countryside 
is  studded  with  factories  and  mines,  and  the  country  seems  one 
huge  industrial  district.  From  the  heights  are  seen  forests  of 
chimneys  belching  forth  their  fumes  over  the  smiling  plain, 
while  the  engine  works  ix>ar  on  ceaselessly  as  the  great  town  of 
Diisseldorf  is  neared. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Diisseldorf  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  yet  most  industrious 
towns  in  Germany.  Situated  on  the 'right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
M'ith  gentle  hills  surrounding  it,  it  possesses  most  beautiful 
buildings,  parks  and  gardens.  But  breaking  away  from  the 
pleasant  and  beautiful  part  of  the  town,  we  find  it  possesses 
considerable  manufactures.  The  industries  of  the  town  include 
many  large  iron,  steel,  and  machine  works,  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  and  textiles,  and  the  construction  of  steam  engines 
and  engineering  plant.  The  Diisseldorf  machinery  works  are 
among  the  best  equip])ed  and  best  organised  in  Germany,  and 
the  town  is  in  the  full  flush  of  prosperity.  The  scene  on  the 
Rhine  is  more  active  as  the  goods  are  shipped  there  to  be 
despatched  all  over  the  world.     Throughout  the  day  steamers 
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ply  to  and  fro  bearing  away  for  export  the  manufactures  of 
Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  and  tlie  other  great  inland  towns  of  the 
province. 

ELBERFELD  &  BARMEN. 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld  are  contiguous  and  stretch  together 
for  a  distance  of  five  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Wupper,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  combined  population  is  350,000, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  textile  trades — 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  stutfs. 
The  towns  are  pleasantly  situated  and  splendidly  laid  out,  and 
slums  are  unknown.  Working  men  often  reside  in  flats  and 
sections  of  houses,  but  the  small  and  dirty  slum  dwelling  is  not 
to  be  seen  here,  just' as  the  poorest  German  children  are  well 
and  warmly  clothed  and  tidily  kept.  Abject  poverty  is  also  not 
met  with,  while  beggars  and  loungers  are  non-existent. 
Perhaps  the  first  thing  an  Englishman  notices  is  the  absence 
of  the  lounger  and  out-of-work  waiting  to  earn  a  copper  by 
carrying  your  bag. 

ESSEN. 

The  last  great  industrial  town  of  Rhineland  is  Essen,  the 
busy  centre  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  Western  Ger- 
many. It  has  a  population  of  250,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  great  works  of  Krupp.  This 
huge  concern  is,  of  course,  the  world's  leading  firm  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance,  while  Krupp' s  also  produce  railway 
and  shipbuilding  materials,  steel  and  iron,  and  engineering 
plant  of  all  kinds.  In  addition  the  firm  has  large  private  gas 
works,  electric  light  and  power  works,  and  extensive  coal  mines 
engaged  solely  in  the  supply  of  the  works.  The  huge  army  of 
workmen  are  comfortably  housed  and  well  paid,  and  the  reports 
lately  current  in  England  that  the  Krupp  works  were  losing 
their  prosperity  were  laughed  at  when  mentioned  to  the  workers 
in  Essen.  The  town  is  more  prosperous  to-day  than  ever,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our  German  neighbours  at  their  work,  with 
calm  and  contentment  writ  large  upon  them.  The  German  is 
not  in  a  hurry;  he  leaves  his  work  leisurely  and  strolls  home 
Mnth  his  cigar  or  pipe  between  his  lips,  as  if  reflecting  that 
happiness  and  not  wealth  is  the  end  of  life.  The  German  work- 
man has  not  that  haggard  look  of  worry,  unfortunately  so  often 
seen  upon  the  faces  of  English  workmen;  he  has  a  look  of  stolid 
contentment,  and  trudges  on  his  way  as  if  determined  to  forget 
or  ignore  the  trials  of  existence.  He  finds  himself  in  life  and  is 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  made  at  the  last  election 
concerning  the  food  of  this  same  German  workman,  it  is  perhaps 
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well  that  the  facts  should  be  authoritatively  stated.  The  work- 
ing man's  usual  diet  is  not  the  much  maligned  black  bread, 
although  that  bread  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  But  it  is  not 
the  food  of  the  worker.  In  a  working  man's  restaurant  at 
Essen  we  bought  a  6|  lb.  loaf  of  Avhite  bread  for  50  pfennig  (6d.), 
and  that  is  the  price  paid  here  for  wheaten  bread  with  a  small 
admixture  of  rye.  The  rye  bread  (or  "  black  bread  ")  is  often 
])referred  by  the  better  class  Germans  to  wheaten  bread,  and  is 
always  on  the  table  at  hotels. 

HORSEFLESH. 

Horseflesh  is  not  eaten  to  any  great  extent  by  the  working- 
classes,  although  shops  for  its  sale  do  exist.  These  shops,  how- 
ever, are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other  kind  of  meat  in  the  same 
shop,  but  horseflesh  only.  The  slaughter-houses  are  also 
specially  supervised,  so  that  the  meat  may  be  quite  wholesome. 
Dogflesh  may  be  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  countryside, 
but  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  workers  in  the  town,  it  is 
negligible. 

The  conclusion  airived  at  after  this  stay  in  the  Ehineland 
is  that  the  province  is  highly  prosperous  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that  the  great  majority  of  its  workers  are  happy 
and  well  content  Avith  their  conditions  of  life.  Trade  is  good 
and  the  working  conditions  bright ;  the  German  workman 
knows  that  he  has  his  good  time,  and  is  satisfied. 

During  recent  months,  by  dint  of  much  controversy  and 
fierce  discussion,  the  German  worker  has  become  famous.  Him- 
self a  quiet  and  unassuming  toiler,  he  has  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  him,  while  statements  have  been  made,  oscillating  between 
truth  and  fiction,  concerning  his  cost  of  living  and  conditions 
of  labour.  It  has  been  said  that  unemployment  is  rife  in  Ger- 
man}', that  the  cost  of  living  is  oppressive  and  the  conditions  of 
labour  harder  than  in  England.  A  visit  to  any  German  city  at 
the  present  day  Avould  disillusion  any  unbiassed  Briton  on  these 
points. 

The  question  of  unemployment  is  certainly  important  to 
any  nation,  and  Germany  deals  with  it  in  a  very  effective  way. 
Perhaps  the  rei)Oi'ts  of  the  various  Labour  Bureaux  afford  the 
most  authoiitative  figures  concerning  unemployment,  and 
from  these  we  will  draw  our  facts. 

ELBERFELD  &  BARMEN. 

At  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  it  v/as  seen  from  the  figures  that 
th?re  v.-as' practically  uo  permanent  uuemplo_yment  in  the  dig- 
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trict.  The  Elbeifeld  Exchange  had  provided  G,000  situations  in 
eight  years.  Already  this  year  450  employers  have  applied  for 
men,  but  oul}^  412  men  applied  for  situations,  397  obtaining 
them.  There  were  more  situations  open  here  than  men  to  take 
them !  Evidently  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  do  not  know  much  of 
the  evils  of  unemployment. 

BERLIN. 

At  Berlin  Bureaux  the  latest  official  figures  were  not  to  he 
ohtained.  The  figures  for  1908,  however,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  that  the  German  and  other  nations  have  expe- 
rienced, were  instructive,  in  this  "black  year"  151,900  appli- 
cations being  made  for  102,304  situations,  and  84,245  obtaining 
situations.  Since  then  German  trade  has  prospered  and  Berlin 
unemployment  decreased,  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
official  figures  will  probably  show  that  the  German  capital  has 
completely  freed  itself  from  unemployment. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  German 
manufacturing  towns,  and  with  the  other  German  industrial 
centres,  is  enjoying  the  new  German  trade  revival.  In  January, 
1908,  a  census  Avas  taken  concerning  unemployment,  with  the 
result  that  only  1,867  men  were  found  to  be  out  of  work,  900 
of  whom  were  employed  on  special  city  relief  work.  Now,  this 
unemployment  has  practically  disappeared,  and  the  Labour 
Exchange  figures  for  March,  1910,  show  that  the  numbej;'  of 
situations  open  and  the  number  of  applicants  for  them  are 
practically  the  same.  At  Nuremberg  and  Stuttgart  the  same 
results  were  obtained ;  unemployment  Mere  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Thus,  as  regards  unemployment,  the  German  workman  is 
in  a  happy  condition.  But  does  the  abnormally  high  cost  of 
living  neutralise  this?  Emphatically,  no!  The  cost  of  living 
in  Germany  compares  very  favourably  with  the  cost  in  England. 
The  restaurant  or  cafe  inlays  a  very  important  part  in  Con- 
tinental life,  and  the  German  Avorkers  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  restaurants  eating  their  midday  meal.  A  good 
dinner  in  Germany  can  bo  obtained  at  a  working  man's 
restaurant  from  1  mark  (Is.)  to  1  mark  25  pf.  (Is.  3d.)) — and 
horseflesh  is  not  to  be  seen  upon  the  bill  of  fare !  Does  not  this 
price  compare  very  favourably  with  the  restaurants  in  our  large 
cities?  Certain  articles,  such  as  bacon,  eggs,  and  various  kinds 
of  meat,  are  cheaper  than  in  England,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
cost  of  necessities  in  GeMnany  Is  very  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
the  English  price.     Even  allowing  that  the  price  of  food  has 
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risen  in  Germany  since  1895,  the  wages  of  the  workers  Kave 
risen  25  per  cent,  since  that  time,  to  cover  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

CLOTHING. 

With  regard  to  clothes,  taking  the  prices  direct  from  the 
shop  windows  in  various  towns,  we  find  that  clothing  is  no 
dearer  than  in  England.  A  suit  of  clothes  can  be  obtained  from 
£1  15s.  to  £2  4s.  at  any  tailor's  shop,  although,  of  course, 
higher  prices  can  be  paid.  A  good  pair  of  boots  cost  8s.  2d., 
and  a  ])0wler  hat  3s.  Other  prices  are  very  much  on  the  same 
scale,  and  show  that  the  German  artisan  does  not  have  to  enter 
into  a  minute  calculation  of  allowable  expenditure  before  he 
sets  out  to  buy  clothing.  His  wages  are  ample  for  the  purpose, 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  well  dressed. 

RENTS. 

Another  item  of  expenditure  to  the  workman  is  his  rent, 
and  many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  concerning 
rents  in  Germany.  We  English  hardly  understand  the  flat 
system  which  prevails  throughout  Germany,  and  most  of  our 
misconceptions  arise  from  this  fact.  The  German  worker  is  often 
a  flat  dAveller  ;  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  he  pays  about 
£12  10s.  per  annum;  for  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  £16;  and 
so  on  in  an  ascending  scale.  Certain  firms,  however,  have  special 
colonies  for  their  workers.  For  instance,  Krupp's,  at  Essen, 
have  a  workers'  colony  where  the  worker  pays  29s.  a  month 
for  five  model  rooms,  with  no  local  rates.  A  lodger  at  Essen  can 
have  full  board,  lodging  and  sei*Aace  for  £2  15s.  per  month. 
These  prices,  however,  refer  only  to  such  model  colonies,  and 
not  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Hence,  reviewing  all  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  German 
workman,  we  find  that  he  is  certainly  not  that  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  individual  whom  so  many  English  politicians  have 
described.  For  a  primary  blessing,  he  is  assured  of  his  work  and 
wages,  and  that  alone  would  satisfy  many  an  English  derelict  ; 
the  cost  of  his  living,  clothing,  and  housiiig  is  not  excessive,  but 
easily  to  be  borne  with  the  salary  that  he  earns.  In  short,  he 
bears  the  evils  of  Protection  remarkably  well,  and  is  quite 
content  to  plod  along  in  his  steady  way,  leaving  all  controversy 
concerning  him  to  anxious  friends  on'  the  English  side  of  the 
North  Sea. 

G.  L.  BoxD. 
"  Mont  Blanc,'* 

Hitchiu  lluud,  Luton. 
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APPENDIX. 


DEPUTATIONS    TO     GERMANY. 


FREE     TRADE     TACTICS. 


SUPPRESSION   OF  TRUTH. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  A.  Bagley,  Secretary 
of  the  Tariff  Eeform  League,  appeared  in  the  "  Morning 
Post  "  and  other  papers  on  April  27th:- — 

Sir, — Paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  News  " 
concerning  the  recent  tour  of  working  men  in  Germany, 
stating  that  no  ojiportunities  have  been  given  them  of  seeing 
the  true  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  working  classes  in 
that  country. 

Upon  copies  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  being  shown  to  the 
men,  the  whole  party,  among  whom  were  Liberals  and 
Socialists,  as  well  as  Unionists,  signed  a  letter,  copy  of  which 
I  enclose,  and  sent  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  who 
in  this  morning's  paper  quoted  exactlv  two  lines  of  it,  leaving 
the  remainder  unpublished. 

This  is  another  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  "  Free 
Trade  "  Party  are  determined  to  suppress  any  facts  which 
tell  against  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  prepared 
to  give  unlimited  space  to  misrepresentation  and  "  termino- 
logical inexactitudes." — Yours,  etc., 

T.  W.  A.  Bagley, 
Secretary,  Tariff  Reform  League. 
7,  Victoria  Street,  April  26tli. 


Liege,  Saturday,  April  23rd,  1910. 

To  the  Editor,  "  Daily  News,"  London. 

Sir, — The  party  of  working  men  who  have  travelled  in 
Germany,  which  consists  of  Socialists,  Radicals,  and  Unionists, 
have  read  with  indignation  a  paragraph  stating  that  we  are 

IT 
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being  shown  onlv  certain  selected  portions  of  the  towns  we 
visit,  and  that  we  have  had  no  real  opportunity  of  examining 
the  condition  of  the  poor.     This  is  a  deliberate  misstatement. 

In  every  town  Visited  we  have  inspected  the  labour 
exchanges,  where  every  opportunity  has  been  given  for  seeing 
and  questioning  the  men  out  of  employment,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  full  advantage  of. 

We  have  also  visited  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  towns. 
At  Barmen  and  Frankfort  the  workmen's  night  shelters  were 
inspected,  and  at  the  latter  place  a  member  of  the  party  slept 
tlie  night  in  the  shelter  in  order  to  obtain  reliable  information. 

We  beg  to  emphatically  state  that  no  restrictions  whatever 
have  been  placed  upon  us  as  to  where  we  might  go,  or  as  to 
anv  inquiries  vre  desired  to  make. 

We  have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  finding  out  the 
actual  cost  of  living  and  housing  of  the  German  working  man. 

In  justice  to  us  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert 
this  letter  in  your  next  issue. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed) 

Robert  Gourlay,  J.  W.  Hodgson,  W.  J.  Durrant,  James 
Canning,  John  Carter,  John  J.  Dale,  J.  Doune,  E.  Clay- 
ton, J.  Howarth,  Samuel  Pogson,  T.  Kearns,  Richard 
Gleghorn. 

T.  Battersby,  William  J.  Fleming,  E.  H.  Philip,  James 
McAllister,  I.  A.  Keble,  H.  J.  Stewart,  George  B.  Craig, 
F.  Roberts,  C.  Cornelius,  William  Bond,  Samuel  S.  Hall, 
M.  Richards. 

R.  Rayburn,  AV.  S.  F.  Harris,  B.  Carr,  W.  H.  Pearson,  Fred 
Skinner,  G.  Gillies,  Frank  Townson,  J.  Davey,  Andrew 
Watt,  F.  N.  Hunt,  Thonias  McMurray,  John  S. 
Thomson. 

P.  McDonnell,  Abr.  Wishart,  Louis  B.  Gallagher,  Albert 
Whitwell,  Fred  Brown,  William  White,  John  Shaw, 
Charles  McGowan,  Henry  Franklin,  H.  G.  Hawkins. 

John  Robertson,  John  Cotton,  John  Brown,  Frederick 
Marcham,  F.  Belcher,  W.  Warrick,  Frederick  L. 
Singleton,  William  Skinner,  George  Hodge,  Alfred 
Rowley,  Peter  McCrorie. 
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PRICES     IN     GERMANY. 

To    the    Editor    of    the    "Manchester    Guardian." 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  your 
issue  of  the  21st  instant  casting  doubt  on  the  German  prices 
mentioned  by  Tariff  Reformers  who  have  recently  visited  that 
country.  The  statement  of  IMi'.  Gr.  Stoffers,  which  you  quote, 
is  a  direct  denial  of  the  truth  of  my  own  statements.  Mr. 
Stolfers  says  that  "real  tea"  which  can  be  bought  in  England 
for  Is.  6d.  costs  5s.  in  Germany.  Of  course  the  qualification 
"real  tea"  opens  up  the  possibility  of  much  quibbling.  But 
even  if  it  were  a  fact  that  tea  is  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  dearer  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  how  can  this  be  ascribed  to  the  tariffs  of  the 
two  countries,  the  British  duty  being  5d  per  lb.,  as  against  6d. 
in  Germany?  Seeing,  therefo-re,  that  the  tariff  can  only  make 
a  difference  of  Id.  per  lb.,  I  think  yoiir  readers  will  agree  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  dishonest  to  ascribe  the  alleged  difference 
of  3s.  6d.  a  lb.  to  the  workings  of  Protection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  I  have  at  this  office  one  quarter  of  a  German 
pound  of  tea,  purchase<l  a^  Gustav  Jiirgun's,  of  Diisseldorf,  for 
48  pfennigs,  which  is  equivalent  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  in  English 
money  and  weight.  The  same  firm  also  sells  tea  at  Ml.  30pf. 
per  German  lb.,  which  is  equivalent  to  less  than  Is.  3d.  per 
English  lb. 

Regarding  the  articles  of  clothing  purchased  in  Germany,  I 
am  prepared  to  give  £10  to  any  Manchester  charity  if  I  cannot 
produce  the  accounts  for  them,  showing  that  they  were 
purchased  in  the  ordinary  way,  providing  anyone  who  takes  this 
challenge  will  do  the  same  on  production  of  the  bills.  I  trust 
you  will  give  as  much  prominence  to  this  letter  as  you  have  to 
the  paragraph  casting  reflection  on  my  veracity,  more  especially 
as  the  charitable  institutions  of  Manchester  may  benefit  thereby 

Yours,  &c., 

E.    ASHTON    BAGLEY. 

The  Tariff  Reform  League,  3,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  April  23rd. 


Mr.    A.  A.  PuROELL,   of  142,   Great  Clowes  Street, 
Broughton,  Manchester,  Socialist   Candidate   for   West 
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Salford    at    the    G-eneral    Election,    in    a   letter    to    the 
'Manchester  Guardian,"  published  April  29th^  states: — 

"  Speaking  entirely  for  myself,  I  can  only  reaffirm  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  this  point — namely,  that  I  was  not  hound 
to  report  in  anj^  way  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  never 
asked  for  a  report,  nor  have  I  sent  one  in.  But  the  question 
which  I  think  concerns  me  most  is  the  one  having  reference  to 
*  the  choice  of  workshops  and  manufactories  inspected.'  Permit 
me  to  say — and  again  in  this  I  can  only  s]>eak  for  myself — that 
the  tirms  I  inspected  were  firms  chosen  by  myself  without  the 
prior  knowledge  or  consent  of  either  the  remainder  of  the  depu- 
tation or  the  management  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League. 

"As  to  the  portions  of  the  towns  to  be  visited,  the  members,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  were  permitted  to  go  exactly  where  and  when 
they  pleased.  For  example,  a  certain  town  did  not  appeal  to  me 
as  being  one  where  I  could  see  most  to  advantage  in  the  short 
time  we  would  be  there,  and  from  what  I  had  heard  I  felt  that 
I  could  see  more  of  interest  in  another  town.  This  necessitated 
leaving  a  day  earlier,  but  it  also  meant  an  additional  day  to 
spare  on  investigations  still  on  my  own  terms  and  conditions. 
Not  the  least  objection  was  taken  to  this;  the  fact  is  the  manage- 
ment readily  fell  in  with  my  suggestion.  The  poser  as  to 
language  is  certainlv  an  apparent  difficulty,  but  if  one  cares  it 
is  easily  surmountable. 

"  The  other  points  raised  in  Mr.  Graham's  letter  do  not 
concern  me,  though  I  should  like  to  say  that  at  times  the  affair 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  loosely  organised.  T  was  wrong,  because 
I  see  now  that  there  was  a  charm  about  its  looseness." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HORSEFLESH.  IN 
GERMANY. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  "Morning  Post"  of 
June  4th  :  — 

Sir, 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  iu  an  article  written  by  him,  and 
published  by  the  London  "  Daily  News  "  of  May  14th,  iu 
describing  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Dusseldorf,  states:  — 

"  In  grocers'  windows  you  see  roasted  corn  which  is  sold  a' 
coffee;  in  butchers'  shops  you  see  horseflesh." 
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In  consequence  of  this  statement,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 
the  Mayors  (Burgermeisters)  of  several  of  the  towns  visited  by 
this  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  asking  for 
particulars  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  in  every  case 
received  a  most  emphatic  denial. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  three  of  the  letters,  and  are 
typical  of  the  others,  which  can  be  produced  if  necessary:  — 

From  the  Ober-Burgermeister,  Diisseldorf — 

"May  26th,  1910. 

"  With  reference  to  your  esteemed  enquiries  of  the  23rd 
inst.,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  that  there  are  alto- 
gether in  Diisseldorf  11  horseflesh  shops,  compared  with  482 
shops  in  which  oxen,  bullocks,  calves,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  sold. 
In  addition  there  are  22  meat  and  sausage  shops,  in  which  no 
horseflesh  is  sold.  Only  the  11  horse-butchers  are  permitted  to 
sell  horseflesh.. 

"In  a  population  of  350,000  the  number  of  horseflesh 
dealers  is  by  no  means  high,  and  in  any  case  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  Dutch  cities. 

"  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  correct  in  the  English  press 
any  statements  which  do  not  agree  with  the  above  information, 
and  send  me  copies  of  newspapers  containing  such  corrections." 


"  Chemnitz, 

"May  27th,  1910. 

"  In  reply  to  your  enquiries  of  May  24th,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  there  are  in  Chemnitz  only  nine  horse- 
butchers  and  horseflesh  dealers,  as  compared  with  366  butchers 
— dealers  who  sell  meat  comprising  only  beef,  pork,  veal,  et^., 
and  are  forbidden  to  sell  horseflesh. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

The  Chief  Clerk, 

Head  Office  of  Town  Council, 
(Ratshauptkanzlei) . ' ' 
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"  Slaughtering  and  Cattle  Yard  Administration, 

*'  Erankl'urt-on-Main, 

"30tli  May,  1910. 

"  The  information  wJiich  has  reached  you  is  incorrect. 
With  a  population  of  o\er  400,000  there  are  only  four  horse- 
flesh butchers'  shops." 

The  statement  concerning  coffee  is  equally  false.  Malt 
loffee  is  sold  in  Germany,  labelled  as  such,  m  the  same  way  as 
it  is  sold  in  England  to-day;  no  more  attempt  being  made  to 
deceive  the  German  consumer  than  there  is  to  deceive  the 
British  consumer. 

Is  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  so  ignorant  of  what  can  be 
obtained  from  grocers'  stores  in  this  country,  or  was  it  his 
anxiety  to  serve  his  employers,  the  Cocoa  Press,  that  caused 
him  to  make  this  false  statement?  There  can  only  be  one  other 
explanation,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  ignor- 
ance of  the  German  language  has  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of 
either  a  humorous  or  unreliable  interpreter. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  article,  published  in  the  "  Daily 
News  "  of  24tli  May,  says  :  — 

"  I  should  say  that  the  general  effect  of  these  Tariff  Reform 
deputations  is  to  lower  somewhat  the  reputation  of  English- 
men in  the  eyes  of  the  German  Trade  Unionists." 

Nothing,  that  the  Tariff  Reform  deputations  have  done  or 
reported  will  lower  the  reputation  of  Englishmen  in  the  eyes 
of  German  Trade  Unionists,  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
scurrilous  reports  on  German  conditions,  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Ex-Secretary  and  recognised  leader  of  the  British 
Labour  Party. 

The  feeling  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  letter  received  from 
the  Burgermeister  of  Dusseldorf,  and  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  journalistic  enterprise  which  supports  "  Free 
Trade  "  by  misrepresentation  and  calumny  will  receive  strong 
condemnation  from  many  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  own 
supporters. 

Apologising  for  encroaching  at  such  length  on  your  valu- 
able space. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  W.  A.  Bagley, 

Secretary, 

Tariff  Reform  League. 
7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

2nd  June,  1910. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  letters  have  been 
received  from  the  towns  mentioned  :  — 

Translation  of  letter  froTn  the  Mayor  of  Essen. 

Town  Hall, 

Essen, 

1st  June,  1910. 
Sir, 

In  Essen  there  are  only  eight  horseflesh  shops,  as  against 
175  veal,  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  shops.  From  the  above 
figures  you  will  see  that  the  statements  of  the  Labour  party 
are  entirely  false. 

The  law,  which  is  the  same  all  over  Germany,  regarding 
horse-meat,  is  as  follows: — Meat  dealers,  inn  and  restaurant 
keepers  who  wish  to  sell  or  use  horseflesh  in  their  estnbli!-:h- 
ments  must  first  obtain  a  licence  from  the  police  author iti.^s. 
The  licence  can  be  cancelled  at  their  discretion. 

In  every  establishment  where  horseflesh  is  sold  or  used  a 
notice  to  that  ejffect  must  be  hung  up  in  a  place  where  everj^one 
can  see  it. 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  horseflesh  in  shops  where  other  meat 
is  sold. 

In  1908  the  population  of  Essen  was  264,000.  The 
statistics  for  1909  are  not  yet  out. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       Glon, 

Chief  Mayor. 


Copy  of  letter  received  from   the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Slaughterhouses  at  Leipzig. 

Leipzig, 

30th  May,  1910. 
Sir, 

At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  on  our  books  :  625  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  pork  butchers,  and  11  horseflesh  butchers. 
Horseflesh  may  only  be  sold  by  horse  butchers. 

(Signed)         Jetjz, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Slaughterhouses. 
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Translation  of  letter  from  the  Statistical  Office  of  Nurnberg, 

3rd  June,  1910. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  24th  ult.,  we  beg  to  inform 
vou  that  there  are  nine  horseflesh  shops,  363  beef  butchers, 
and  387  pork  butchers  in  Nuremberg. 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  horseflesh  in  ordinary  butchers' 
shops. 

As  regards  the  consumption  of  horseflesh,  we  would  point 
out  that  in  1909,  738  horses  were  slaughtered;  11  of  these  were 
rejected  as  unfit. 

The  weight  of  the  flesh  of  a  horse  averages  200  kg.  727 
horses  of  200  kg.  (flesh)  gives  the  total  of  145,400  kg.,  or 
0'45  kg.  per  head  of  the  population  each  year. 

The  consumption  of  horseflesh  is  not  even  1/100  part  of 
that  of  ordinary  meat. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  fair  amount  is  used  for 
feeding  animals. 

(Signed)       Fe.  Petrenz, 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Ofiice,  Nurnberg. 


Printed  by  Jas.  Truscott  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Suffolk  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
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PEEFACE. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  working  men  who  visited 
Germany  to  see  for  themselves  the  conditions  of  their  fellow- 
workers  in  that  country  has  furnished  a  complete  and  convincing 
■exposure  of  the  mendacious  misrepresentation  of  German  industrial 
■conditions  which  did  duty  for  "  argument  "  in  Free  Trade  news- 
papers and  on  Free  Trade  platforms  at  the  last  General  Election. 
If  any  proof  of  this  were  necessary,  it  is  furnished  by  the  wild 
vituperation  with  which  the  volume  ha?  been  received  by  the 
Free  Trade  Press  and  party  hacks.  The  evidence  printed  in  this, 
the  second  volume,  confirms  and  emphasises  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  first. 

The  criticism  has  been  advanced,  more  by  insinuation  than 
by  direct  accusation  it  is  true,  that  tiie  reports  sent  in  have  been 
tampered  with  ^o  the  extent  of  misrepresenting  the  views  of  those 
who  wrote  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  proof  of  each 
report  was  read  over,  signed,  and  returned  by  the  writer  of  each 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  report,  by  each  signatory  thereto. 
Thus  correctness  has  been  vouched  for  in  every  instance.  Certain 
critics  have  also  endeavoured  to  deride  the  opinions  of  the  working 
men  delegate?  by  asldng  if  their  evidence  is  to  be  placed  before  that 
of  the  skilled  investigators  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Such  criticism 
is  futile  and  utterly  beside  the  mark.  It  was  not  these  skilled 
investigators  of  the  Board  of  Trade  -vyho  represented  the  German 
people  as  steeped  in  poverty  and  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  food  that  would  turn  the  stomach  of  a  tramp.  Whatever 
deficiencies  may  be  alleged  against  the  tours  in  Germany  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  scientific  comparisons  of  German  and  British  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions,  they  have  at  least  pro7ed  their  usefulness 
in  effectively  naihng  to  the  counter  such  easily  demonstrable  lies. 

It  may  be  advantageous  here  to  outline  the  procedure  adopted 
by  each  party  in  collecting  information.  For  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  as  much  information  as  possible,  the  deputation  was 
di^^ded  at  each  town  visited  into  sections.  Each  delegate  was 
in\'ited  to  join  one  of  these  sections  to  visit  the  Labour  Exchange, 
Schools,  Workmen's  Dwellings,  Shops.  Co-operative  Stores,  Trade 
Union  Officials,  Factories,  the  Town  Hall,  or  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion according  as  facilities  offered.  Each  section  collected  its  own 
data,  and  in  the  evening  the  various  parties  met  at  their  hotel  to 


exchange  the  facts  recorded  by  each  group.  In  this  way  a  large 
mass  of  information  relating  to  each  town  visited  was  collected. 
This  is  an  important  point  generally  overlooked  by  critics.  A 
deputation  of  five  or  six  men  would  probably  take  at  least  three 
or  four  davs  in  each  town  to  collect  the  same  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  these  deputations  of  50  or  GO  obtained  in  the  course  of 
their  11 -day  tours. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  men  had  numerous  opportunities 
for  going  ofE  "  on  their  own  "  in  small  companies,  in  many  cases 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  to  observe  the  various  aspects  of  • 
German  city  hfe.  As  soon  as  the  "  official  "  enquiries  of  the  day 
were  over  the  delegates  were  at  Uberty  to  proceed  where  they  pleased, 
and  to  follow  up  any  line  of  investigation  which  suggested  itself. 

We  did  not  for  a  moment  expect  that  those  who  have  put  about 
the  "  horseflesh "  and  "  black  bread "  fictions  would  fail  to 
endeavour  to  discredit  the  opinions  of  the  delegates  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  investigations  were  conducted.  But  the 
official  "reply"  is  a  singularly  ineffective  performance.  By 
picking  out  petty  discrepancies  and  carefully  dwelling  upon 
points  not  in  dis2)ute,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  Jias  managed  to 
fill  quite  a  considerable  number  of  pages.  We  would  draw  his 
attention,  however,  to  what  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  Reports  : — 

"  The  General  Election  of  190(5,  it  is  notorious,  was  won 
a])on  the  little  loaf  and  Chinese  slavery  bogies.  The  General 
Election  of  1910  was  no  less  conspicuously  marked  by 
unscrupulous  misrepresentations  of  the  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  Germany.  A  certain  section  of  the  Free  Trade 
Press  had  for  some  time,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  made  slanderous  statements  regarding  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  and  their  manner  of  living.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  as  in  1906,  these  '  terminological  inexacti- 
tudes '  were  meant  to  win  the  day.  There  was  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  falsehoods  of  1906,  having  done  their 
work,  were  repudiated  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Government,  while  those  of  1910  were  repeated  with 
every  mark  of  approval  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  whose  speeches 
during  the  Election  campaign  on  the  subject  of  conditions 
in  Germany,  as  on  other  topics,  were  characterised  by  a 
recklessness  of  statement  hitherto  unknown  among 
jx'sponsible  British  statesmen. 

"  Not  only,  however,  has  the  Chancellor  of  the 
i/jxchequer  adhered  to  his  unwarrantable  and  unproved 
assertions,  but  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  opinion  that  the  ordinary  bread  of  the 


German  people — the  '  black  '  bread — is  so  foul  a  concoction 
that  people  wishing  to  get  rid  of  tramps  would  find  this 
bread  as  effective  as  rat  poison.  The  poverty  of  the  country, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  so  degrading  that 
horseflesh  and  dogfiesh,  carrion  and  olfal,  have  become  the 
food  of  the  people." 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  refer  studiously  avoided 
any  allusion  to  these  matters,  and  in  referring,  as  he  does,  to  the 
^'  prosperous  German  nation  "  and  its  "  obviously  increasing  pros- 
perity," we  are  constrained  to  wonder  whether  Free  Traders  really 
intend  to  continue  holding  up  Germany  as  an  example  of  the 
^'  blighting  effects  of  a  tariff." 

We  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  official  Free  Trade 
organisation,  as  they  seem  disinclined  to  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
working  men  who  have  already  been  to  Germany,  that  a  joint 
deputation  should  be  despatched.  Let  them  select,  say,  five  to 
ten  moderate  and  fair-minded  men,  and  the  TariS  Reform  League 
will  select  an  equal  number.  Let  the  deputation  be  sent  over  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  two  organisations  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  the  state  of  employ- 
ment, the  price  and  quality  of  foodstuffs,  and,  finally,  the  rentals 
of  working-class  dwellings.  Let  the  men  collect  their  evidence, 
and  make  and  sign  their  report  on  each  town  visited. 

There  could  be  no  cavilling  at  the  report  of  such  a  delegation, 
and  we  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  through. 
The  Tariff  Reform  League  and  its  supporters  have  fearlessly  done 
what  Free  Traders  seemingly  dared  not  do.  The  public  will  judge 
from  the  future  action  of  the  latter  whose  case  the  better  bears 
investigation. 


FOURTH     TOUR- 


Starting  25th   April,   Returning  5th   May. 


PAGE 

NAME. 

TRADE  OR  occupation. 

address. 

COLCHESTER. 

1 

R.  H.  Baillie 

Fitter          

9,  Victor  Road,  Colchester. 

1 

J.  Bloomfikld 

Iroinuoulder 
DUDLEY. 

125,  Morant  Road,  Col- 
Chester. 

9,35 

Benj.  Jones 

Miner 

3,  Z  Street,  Quarry  Bank, 
StafPs. 

10,35 

Mark  H.  W. 

Carpenter... 

St.  John  Street,  Nethert on, 

Fletcher. 

nr.  Dudley. 

15,35 

Jas.  H.  Smith 

Chain    Makers'    re- 

New      Street,       Overend, 

presentative 

Cradley  Heath. 

35 

Wii.  Bradford 

Glassmaker 
EXETER. 

3,  Belper,  Wolverhampton 
Street,  Dudley. 

36 

W.  M.  Pile 

Lithographer 

19.  East  Southemhay, 
Exeter. 

41 

Reginald  Ford 

Joiner 

HIGH  PEAK. 

70,  Hoopern  Street,  Exeter. 

43 

Jos.  Conway 

Calico  Print  Worker 

Springfield       Terrace, 
Warksmore    Road,    Xew 
Mills,  Derbyshire. 

48 

W.  Pott     

Wholesale  Tobacco- 
nist,      ex-colorist, 
and  leader  of  nn- 
employed. 

131,  Station  Rd.,  Hadfield. 

57 

E.  Waterhouse     ... 

T.U.  Sec,  weaver... 
HULL,  Central. 

North  Road,  Glossop. 

lb 

C.  W.  Hcntrr 

Patternmaker 

1,  Coltman  Street,  Hull. 

55 

John  G.  Lunmi:    ... 

Oil  Mill  Pressman. 

296,  Wincolmlea,  Hull. 

55 

Geo.  E.  Selhy 

Box    and    Packing- 

2,    Coral    Grove,    Grange 

case  Maker. 

Street,  Hull. 

55 

John  Scan la n 

Machinist  ... 

8,  Hampden  Terrace,  Lock- 

/ 

wood  Street,  Hull. 

Members  of  Fourth  Tour — contlnned. 


TRADE  OK  OCCUPATION. 


m 

66 


R.  PiGG       ... 
W.  Thomas 

T.  J.  KiRBY 

Alfred  Grix 


68 
68 

74 
74 

77 
81 
82 
85 
87 
87 

90 

90 


A.  B.  Evans 
Chas.  Read 

J.  R.  Bristow 
Ed.  Baker... 

Albert  Tyler 
J.  R.  Carmiohael  .. 
Ed.  0.  Charlton  .. 
A.  R.  Westgarth  .. 
McCallie  Crozier 
MioHAEL  Millet    .. 

Wm.  Short 
Jos.  Garrick 


IPSWICH. 

Ticket  Examiner  ... 
Fitter  

Foreman,  Engineer- 
ing' Works 

Charge  man  over 
macliines  in  plat- 
ing shops 

ISLINGTON,  Sout 

Postman     ... 
French  Polisher    . 
LIMEHOUSE. 

Lead  Worker 
Patternmaker 

NEWCASTLE. 

Engineer    ... 
Warehouseman 
Engineer    ... 
Joiner 
Miner 
Quarry  man 

Joiner 
Shipwright 


127,    Ranelagh    Road, 

Ipswich. 
15,  Hamilton  St.,  Ipswich. 

12,  Seymour  Road,  Stoke, 

Ipswich. 
26,    Tyler    Street,    Stoke, 

Ipswich. 


h. 

43,  Barnsbury  Road,  N. 
108,  Essex  Road,  N. 


21,  Dixon  Street,  Lime- 
house. 

51,  Locksley  Street,  Lime- 
house. 


79,  Addycombe  Terrace, 
Heaton,  Newcastle. 

10,  Spring  Garden  Lane, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

132,  Simonside   Terrace, 
Heaton-on-Tyne. 

223,   Dilston   Road,    New- 
castle. 

1,  Dunn  Street,  Coxlodge. 

Messrs.     Taylor     &     Co., 

Quarry   Owners,  Kenton, 

Northumberland. 
Messrs.    Watts,    Hardy 

Co.,  North  Shields. 
19,   Stanley  Street,    West, 

North  Shields. 


Members  of  Fourth  Tour — 'Mewcastle — continued. 


TRADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


ADDRESS. 


9C   W.  Hkatiier 
95   R.  AV.  AxcKiM 

104   Jas.  Smith  ... 
104,  Alf.  Ratcliffr 
104 '  .Tm<,  Taylor 

1081  John  Fallox 

108    Walter  Walker  . 
108  Albert  Hadcroft. 


116  Arthur  Payne 

116  E.  Stone Y  ... 

116  FrE1>K.  BlUNDLEY 

\IH  Saml.  Storey 

119  T.  liROWN    ... 

128  Iv  M.  .loNES 


Shipyait d  Painter. . 

Assistant  Dock 
Foreman 

NEWTON,  Lane. 

Patternmaker 

Miner 

Miner 

SALFORD,  South. 

Metal  Turner 

Electrician 
Turner 


SALFORD,    North. 

Stonemason 
Joiner 

SALFORD,  West. 

Plumber 
Boiler  Stoker 

ST.  PANCRAS,  Ea 

Clerk  

Watchmaker 


c/o  Smith's  Pontoon  Dock 
'Co.,  Ltd.,  North  Shields. 

Greenfield  Cottage,  Percy 
Main,  Northumberland. 


25,   Booth    Street,   Earles- 

town,  Lanes. 
34,  Penny  Lane,  Haydock. 

Colliery    Yard,    Garswood, 
near  Wiefan. 


c/o  Smith  &  Coventry, 
Eno-ineers,  Ordsall  Lane, 
Saiford. 

c/o  Hulse  &  Co.,  Ordsall 
Works,  Saiford. 

18,  Gladstone  Street,  Sal- 
ford,  and  c/o  P.  and  R. 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Saiford  Rolling  Mills, 
Manchester. 


33,  Worcester  St.,  Higher 
Broughton,  Saiford. 

11,  Rylett  Street,  Lower 
Brouu'hton,  Salfoi-d. 


151,  Cliurch  Street,  Pen- 
dleton, Lanes 

9,  Lome  Street,  Pendleton, 
Lanes. 

St. 

151,  Carlt.m  Road,  N.W. 
26,  Seymour  Street,  N.W, 


Members  of  Foubth  Totjr — contifiued. 


PAGE 

*     XAME. 

TRADE  OK  .OCCUPATION. 

ADDRESS. 

ST.  PANCRAS,  We 

St. 

130 

F.  Bettles 

Compositor 

68,  Gaisford  Street,  N.W. 

135 

J.  H.  Adcock 

Piano  factory 

87;  Victoria  Road,  Kentish 
Town 

143 

Geo.  Page  ... 

Foreman  Porter    ... 
TORQUAY. 

82,  George  Street,  Berk- 
hampstead. 

144 

H.  J.  Inder 

Foreman      Pattern- 

4,    St.     Clair's      Terrace, 

maker  and  Joiner 

Dartmouth. 

144 

Thos.  Armstrong  ... 

Engineer     ... 
YORK. 

2,  Coombe  Terrace,  Dart- 
mouth. 

154 

Arthur  Welch     ... 

Ticket  Examiner  ... 

4,  •  Baker  Street,  Burton 
Lane,  York. 

162 

J.  H.  Sanderson  ... 

Porter 

Fern  Glen,  146,  Burton 
Stone  Lane,  York. 

168 

ICarold  Raine 

Foreman    Ware- 

27,   Lower    Ebor     Street, 

houseman 

York. 

185 

Wm.  Dobbie 

Coach  Maker 

3,Mooregate  Estate,  Acomb 
Road,  York. 

187 
247 


198 
220 


CouN.  James 
J.  Preston.., 


Dr.  Geo.  Coates 
J.  L.  Green 

W.   H.  DUNLOP 
H.  B.  RiDGWAY 


21,  Rochester  Square,  N.W. 
75,  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham. 


South  Kil  worth,  Rugby. 

Rural  League,  110  and  111,  Strand,  W.C. 

Conservative  Agent,    St.    Helen's    Chambers, 
Davygate,  York. 

Stanmore,  46,  Elmbourne  Road,  Tooting  Com- 
mon. 


FIFTH     TOUR. 

Starting:  27th 'April,   Returning:  19th  [IVIay. 


PAGE 


UTRADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


256 


Wm.  Yaxley 


258 
265 
270 

273 

275 

283 


287 
290 


296 


297 
314 
317 

321 


G.  J.  Thrasher 
R.  J.  Bailey 
W.  G.  Payne 

Harri-  Pratt 

Fred.  Caudrey 

F.  G.  Mantz 


W.  H.  S.  Williams 
G.  H.  Frost 


Geo.  a.  Germany... 


T.  Baitison 


H.  G.  Barrett 
J,  Milleu  ... 
W.  Vj.  Oliver 
T.  Pkakce  ... 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Railway   coacli 
finisher. 


BUCKS,  Mid. 

Printer 

Carpenter  and  joiner 
Brash  maker 

Boot  rivetter 

Ironworker 


Signwriter. 


BUCKS,  North. 

Time  keeper,  L.tfe  N 

W.  Rly.  Carriag'e 

works 
Coach    trimmer,    L. 

&  N.  W.  Railway 

works. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Cycle  motor 
mechanic. 

DARTFORD. 

Patternmaker 


Moulder 
Joiner 
C^ablemaker 
Foreman  lighterm'n 


114,  Havelock  Road,  Salt- 
ley,  Birmingham. 


160,  Hi^h  St.,  Aylesbury, 
8,  Park  St.,  Aylesbury. 
34,  Gladstone  Road, 

Chesham. 
108,  Church  Road, 

Chesham,  Bucks.' 
Chiltern  Ironworks, 

Wendover. 
104,  Wing  Road,  Linslade. 


7,  Green  Lane,  Wolverton. 


25,  Aylesbury  Street, 
Wolverton. 


22,  Belgrave    Road,  Cam- 
bridge. 


Callender"s  Cable  and  Con- 
struction Co.,  Ltd.,  Bel- 
vedere Works,  Kent. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


XI, 


Members  of  Fifth  Tour — continued. 


PAGE 


THADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


324 
327 
336 

337 

339 

342 

348 

353 

355 


361 


362 


DEVON,  Mid. 

Frank  Brealey     ...|  Carpemter 


W.  Vile     ... 
C.  G.  GiLi,... 

J.  A.  Thomas 


Photographer 
Quarryman 
HEREFORDSHIRE,    South. 


31,  Coronation  Road,  New- 
ton Abbott. 

4,  Bowden  Hill,  Xewton 
Abbott. 

Fore  Street,  Chudleigh. 


W.  Lloyd  Todd 
Chas.  Sear 
John  Marshall 
Wm.  Birch 

F.    S.    JUDD 


Fred  Hiles 
W.  T.  Boyes 


G.  Moles  ... 

W.  G.  Snowion 

Jas.  Holmes 


Shoemaker 

HERTS,   WEST. 

Filemaker  ... 
Carpenter  ... 
Paper  maker 
Bricklayer 


HULL,    EAST. 

Joiner 

SLINGTON,  NORT 

Joiner 

Engineer    ... 

LEICESTER; 

Sec,  Hosiery  Feder- 
ation. 


24,  Millpond  Street,  Ross, 
Herefordshire. 


23,  Anchor  Lane,  Boxmoor, 

Herts. 
The  Villaofe,  Aldbury,  near 

Tring,  Herts. 
Home   Park  Villa,   King's 

Langley,  S.O.,  Herts. 
82,  St.  James'  Road, 

Watford. 
31,  Sothei-on  Road, 

Watford. 


92,  Egton  Street,  Hull. 
3,  Rhoads  Terrace,  Norna- 
bell  Street,  Hull. 

H. 

10,  Riversdale  Terrace, 
White  Hart  Lane, 
Tottenham. 

14,  Davis  Road,  Acton 
Vale,  W. 


59,  Kirby  Road,  Leicester. 


Memhers  of  Fifth  Torn—cotitinned. 


j'vr.K 

NAME. 

TRADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 

address. 

M  ARYLEBONE,  WES 

T. 

— 

J'JKN    LaWLER 

Whipinaker 

26,  Hai-couit  Street, 
Marylebone  Road,  W. 

Hy.  Harrison 

1  Shoemaker 

1     • 

105,  East  Street  Buildings, 
Baker  Street,  W. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-L 

YME. 

375 

T.  E.  Calkv 

Bookbinder. 

4,  Victoria  Road, 
Newcastle,    Staffs. 

375 

T.  Xewton 

Sheet  metal  worker 

5,  Ashfields  Road, 
Newcastle,  Staffs. 

375 

Ja8.  Haxcock 

Potter         

13,  Biddulph    Road,  Pitts 
Hill,  Tunstall,  Staffs. 

375 

Alf.  Cadggan 

IMinei' 

126,    Church    Street, 
Silverdale,  Staffs. 

N 

OTTINGHAM,    WE 

ST. 

395 

Thos.  Pauker 

Coal  Miner 

34,  Leonard  Street,  Bagnal, 
Nottingham. 

399 

Ed.  Fletcher 

Packer 

143,  Hartley  Road, 
Nottingham. 

404 

Arthur  Hutson    ... 

Engineer     ... 
OXON,    Mid. 

39,  Athorp   Grove,  Vernon 
Avenue,  Old  Basford, 
Nottingham. 

413 

Ed.  Savory 

Photourapher 

50,  Corn  Street,  Witney, 

415 

Fred  Moore 

Pianotortemaker  ... 
PETERBOROUGH. 

Market  Square,  Witney. 

417 

Walter  Mason     ... 

Foreman         Uphol- 

15,   Queen's  Drive,  Peter- 

sterer 

borough. 

420 

Fkeok.  Cjiukch     ... 

Brickyard  hand     ... 

64,    New  England,    Peter- 
borough. 

1 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

N.E. 

423 

Henry    James    Bii,- 

Gardener    ... 

13,    Church    Street,    Nun- 

EINiiTO.M 

eaton. 

MiiMfiERS  OF  FipjH  Tour — ccyntimced. 


TIl\DE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


435 


W.  Harris... 


Coun.  W.    E.    Lov- 

SEY 

4?37i  Coun.  Jas.  Callear 


W 


411 


Geo.  Dean.. 


i  WOR 

442 1  Albert  WooLDRiDGE 


—     W.  J.  Bull 
452!  John  West 
453  j  Geo.  Randall 
456;  S.  Ingram  ... 


458;  Thos.  Taylor 

i 
463 '.W.  C.  Kash   ... 
466  G.  Hood  Griffin 


WEDNESBURY. 

Engineer    ... 

Shingler     ... 

EST     BROMWICH 

Sheet  metal  worker 

CESTERSHIRE,    M 

Engineer    ... 

WILTSHIRE,  West 

Rubber  worker 
Cellarman  ... 
Clotli  scourer 
Cloth  worker 

WOLVERHAMPTO 

Patternmaker 


1,  Holcroft  Street,  Burnt 
Tree,  Tipton. 

230,  Aston  Road.  Bir- 
mingham. 

4,  Ocker  Hill  Road,  Tipton, 
Staffs. 


2.     Griffin     Street,    West 
Bromwich 

id. 

78,     Balds    Lane,    Wolles- 
cote,  Stourbridge. 


3,     East     View     Terrace, 

Bradford-on-Avon. 
Semington     Road,     Melk- 

sham. 
13,     Lower    Alma    Street, 

Trowbridge. 
Leigh      Road,     Westburj, 

Wilts. 


N. 


77,  Court  Road,  Whitmore, 
Reans,  Wolverhampton 

87,  Jerningham  Road,  Kew  Cross,  S.E. 
68,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge. 


470;  Coun.  A.  R.  Jephcott  304,  Mansel  Road,  SmairHer.th,  Birmingham. 

479   F.  Bramston  ...  ,..  5,  Lawrence  Road,  Uplands,  Romford. 

—  \  H.  F.  Percy 66,  High  Street,  Watford. 

—  F.  Hellwig  ...  ...  37a,  Walbrook,  E.C. 


XIV. 

With  a  view  to  assisting^  readers  in  making  comparisons 
where  German  currency,  weights,  etc.,  are  pjiven,  the  following 
tables  have  been  prepared  which  give  approximate  translations 
from  German  into  English  measures  :  — 

GERMAN    WEIGHTS,     MEASURES,    AND     MONEY, 
WITH   THEIR   APPROXIMATE   BRITISH    EQUIVALENTS. 


VVEIGIfrS. 

lan. 

Eaglish  Equivalents 

kilo.     (250  grammes)           = 

„        (500         „       ) 

„     (1,000         „       ) 
Centner                                     = 

8f   oz. 

m  „ 

35      „ 
2201  lbs. 

Tonne 

= 

2,20i      „ 

MEASURES. 

1  metre 

= 

39^  inches. 

1  hectometre 

=z 

lOPi  3'ards. 

1  kilometre 

= 

1  mile. 

LAKD 

MEASURE. 

1  sq.  metre 
1  hectare 

z= 

lOf  sq.  feet. 
2|  acres. 

LONG 

MEASURE. 

20yV  metres 

= 

1     chain. 

201 

=z 

1     furlong. 

If  kilometres 

rz 

1     mile. 

FLUID. 


1   litre 


If  pints. 


GERMAN     MONEY. 


Pferinig  (jironounced  fennig)  = 


h 

Pferin 

10 

25 

?5 

50 

5, 

100 

,5 

2 

Mark 

3 

Mark 

i 

^lark 

10 

]\Iark 

20 

Mark 

=     1  Mark 


piece 


=     1  Thaler 


(Gold) 
(Gold) 


= 

about 

id. 

English 

= 

lid. 

5J 

=■ 

;:;d. 

,) 

= 

6d. 

JJ  . 

= 

Is. 

,, 

= 

28. 

5, 

= 

Hs. 

5, 

= 

5s. 

51 

= 

10s. 

,, 

...     = 

£1 

J5 

GERMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES  AND  APPROXIMATE 
BRITISH    EQUIVALENTS. 


10  Pfennigs  per 

G( 

jrman 

lb. 

= 

Id.  +  J  of  a  farthing  per  Englisli  lb 

15         „ 

55 

= 

^4^-                                                                       55                          55 

20        „ 

55 

= 

2d.  +  ^  of  a  farthing     „              „ 

25        „ 

55 

= 

2fd.  per  English  lb. 

30 

55 

= 

3id. 

35 

55 

= 

3fd. 

40        ^ 

55 

= 

4|d. 

45 

55 

=. 

4|d. 

50        „ 

55 

z= 

5|d.         , 

*» 

55 

= 

6d. 

60 

55 

= 

6id. 

65 

55 

=: 

7d. 

70 

55 

= 

7id. 

75 

55 

= 

8d. 

80 

= 

8id. 

85         „ 

55 

=z 

9d. 

90 

55 

=r 

9H. 

1  Mark            „ 

55 

= 

lOfd.        , 

V 

PRICES    IN     BELGIUM. 

Where  prices  in  Belgian  toVns  have  not  been  translated, 
it  need  only  be  noted  that — 

1  franc  =  100  centimes  =  lOd. 
10  centimes  =  Id. 


NOW  READY! 


THE 


Speakers^ 

Handbook 

NEW    EDITION    (THE    SIXTH) 

FOR 

1910. 

REVISED    AND     ENLARGED. 


Price  1/-  Post   Free  1/3, 


ORDER    NOW. 


Publication  Dept.,  Tariff   Reform   League, 

7.    VICTORIA     STREET,    S.W. 


ESSEN 


Krupp's  Colony. 


ESSEN. 


Krupp's  Works.    Percussion-Cap  Room. 


ESSEN. 


Children  Leaving  School. 


ESSEN. 


Girls  Drilling  in  School  Playground. 


REPORTS 

OF 

FOURTH    DEPUTATION. 


Report   by  R.  H.  BAILLIE  and  J.  BLOOMFIELD. 


ANTWERP. 

On  arriving  liere  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  large  amount 
of  business  that  was  being  done.  During  the  short  period  we 
were  here  we  noticed  lorries  going  to  the  docks  loaded  with 
bricks,  tiles,  and  rails  for  shipment  to  England.  Everycne 
seemed  busy  and  looked  happy  and  contented  over  their  work. 
We  saw  no  signs  of  unemployment.  Dockers  take  cargo  by 
piece-work  (so  much  per  ton),  and  work  in  eight-hour  shifts. 
One  of  the  chief  industries  is  diamond-cutting,  which  employs 
between  4,000  to  5,000  men.  We  saw  no  slums  as  we  have  in 
our  own  towns. 

Food  was  reasonable  in  price,  for  example:  White  bread, 
4  lbs,  loaf,  cost  6^d.  to  7-|-d. ;  white  flour,  best  Hungarian,  per 
quartern,  7|. ;  eggs,  fd.  each  ;  ^  lb.  butter,  G^d. ;  ^  lb.  cheese, 
b^d.,  i  lb.  currants,  3d;  l  lb.  coffee,  4|d;  ^  lb.  sugar.  If d. ; 
i  lb.  tea,  9ld.  (1  lb.  =  lf|-  ounces.) 

We  had  a  good  luncheon  here  which  consisted  of  soup,  lisli, 
meat,  and  fruit,  and  cost  us  3  francs  30  centimes  for  two 
persons. 

GHENT. 

Leaving  Antwerp  at  2.10  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  Ghent  at 
0.39  p.m. 

Ghent  is  surrounded  by  walls  eight  to  nine  miles  in  length ; 
it  is  entered  by  seven  gates  and  is  divided  by  a  number  of 
canals.  Its-  industries  are  horticulture,  flax  spinning,  cotton 
spinning.  Flax,  jute  and  cotton  are  important  branches  of  its 
textile  trades.     Its  metal  works  comprise  chiefly  the  making 

1 


of  large  steam  eiigiues,  locomotives,  boilers  and  nails.  Tliere 
are  just  on  50  cotton  weaving  mills  and  a  great  number  of 
flower  nurseries  and  fruit  gardens.  Finiit  trees  groAv  along 
main  roads.  There  are  neither  hedges  nor  fences,  only  trees. 
All  the  pasture  land  is  planted  with  fruit  trees.  There  is  no 
idle  land,  all  is  cultivated.  On  the  small  holdings  the  whole 
of  the  family  work,  men^  women  and  children. 

WAGES. 

Tailors  receive  2,000  up  to  3,000  francs  per  annum.  Union 
and  non-union  men  receive  the  same  wages.  Cotton  spinners 
receive  10  to  20  francs  per  week.  Titters,  turners  and  moulders 
receive  2b  to  45  francs  per  week  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions.    The  better  a  man  is  the  better  is  his  money. 

The  people  are  early  risers.  Milkwomen  are  selling  milk 
(Id.  per  ^  pint)  at  6  a.m.  Workpeople  look  healthy  and 
happy. 

Clothing  is  reasonable  in  price.  A  dress  suit  costs 
52  francs;  working  suit  costs  21  francs;  other  suits  from 
24  to  26  francs;  lounge  suit,  21  francs.  Unskilled  labourers 
receive  16  francs  per  week,  skilled  labourers  30  to  50.  Work 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  leaving  oif  and  Mondays  at  4  o'clock. 
Painters  receive  pay  at  rate  of  lOd.  per  hour. 

There  ai-e  no  unions ;  those  who  do  no  work  htq  sent  to  a 
colony  where  they  have  to  work  for  one  month  and  arte  paid 
small  wages,  generally  being  found  work  afterwards. 

Workmen's  houses  consisting  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen 
cost  for  rent  from  5  to  7  francs  per  week.  We  saw  no  black 
bread,  nor  did  we  see  any  horse-flesh.  There  is  a  splendid 
system  of  tramways,  people  being  able  to  ride  several  miles 
for  Id.  The  men  and  women  going  to  work  seemed  quite  happy 
and  well  dressed. 

BRUSSELS. 

We  left  Ghent  on  Wednesday,  27th  April,  at  6.26  a.m. 
and  arrived  at  Brussels  at  10.46  a.m.  This  is  a  town  of  great 
splendour,  beautifully  decorated.  There  are  some  magnificent 
statues  and  lakes.  i3ands  play  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
we  saw  five  to  six  hundred  scholars  all  well  clothed  under 
charge  of  their  teachers  playing  all  manner  of  games. 

There  is  a  splendid  fish  market  where  fish  is  obtainable  at 
very  rpasouablc  ])rices.  "W^gctables  are  exceedingly  clieaji,  14 
kilos  of  potatoes  only  costing  50  centimes.     They  have  a  co- 


operative  society  whicli  has  a  membersliip  of  24,000.  Men  and 
women  get  same  wages,  working  in  etiglit  lionr  shifts,  A  good 
dinner,  conyisting  of  roast  beef,  pickles,  etc.,  with  beer,  costs 
only  70  centimes. 

The  tailors  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  receive  wages 
which  include  sick  benefit  at  the  following  rates;  — 

1st   class 43  francs 

2nd  class  40  francs 

3rd   class  ...     39  francs 

Tor  sick  benefit  they  pay  5  francs  per  annum.  Men  get 
half  wages  whilst  ill.  If  sick  for  a  long  period  they  have  free 
bread  for  family  in  addition  to  pay.  Workmen's  dwellings 
consisting  of  three  rooms  cost  3  francs  per  week.  Eour  rooms 
and  garden  25  francs  per  month.  Top  flats  are  cheaper  than 
the  lower  ones. 

Aged  poor  who  are  unable  to  work  are  kept  by  Government. 

We  found  the  workmen's  bureau  had  vacancies  for  249 
people,  there  being  only  16  applicants.  They  have  no  trades 
unions,  masters  and  men  settle  rates  of  wages. 

The  following  figures  are  some  of  the  prices  we  noted:  — 

High  class  tailoring :  dress  suit,  85  francs ;  lounge  suit,  65 
francs;  boys'  suits,  40  francs;  sailor  suit,  16  francs;  over- 
coats, 48  francs.  Workmen's  trousers,  2^  to  12^  francs  ;  suits 
from  '12.90  to  29.50  francs;  blankets  and  quilts  4.50  to  6.50 
francs;  pants  1.40  francs;   socks,  best  quality,  1.25  francs. 

Rye  bread  (so  called  black),  per  kilo,  24  centimes. 
White  bread,  per  kilo,  26  centimes. 
Beef,  priime  joints,  per  kilo,  60  centimes.  • 
Beef,  other  joints,  per  kilo,  40  centimes. 
Breast  mutton,  per  kilo,  30  centimes. 
Shoulder  mutton,  per  kilo,  70  centimes. 
Other  joints,  per  kilo,  22  centimes. 
4  lbs.  jar  of  jam  cost  70  centimes. 

We  were  astounded  by  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
pastry. 

Horseflesh  is  very  seldom  used. 

Joiners  and  carpenters  receive  60  centimes  per  hour ;  black- 
smiths 50  centimes  per  hour;  labourers  30  centimes  per  hour; 
porters  on  railway  21  to  23  francs  per  week  with  garden  up  to 
2  acres  free  of  charge  from    state   railway.      Driver   receives 
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104  francs  monthly,  liis  wages  rising  yearly.  Ticket  collectors 
get  120  francs  per  month;  signalmen  receive  27  francs  per 
week.  Coach  builders  earn  5^  to  6^  francs  per  day.  We  con- 
sider that  the  ])urchasing  poAver  of  IT  francs  equals  23s.  English 
money.  We  saw  no  empty  shops.  The  girls  working  in  a  lacs 
factory  have  veiy  pleasant  surroundings,  thei'*  workrooms 
being  very  finelv  decorated.  There  is  an  abundance  of  work  in 
this  part.    We  saw  no  loafers,  even  in  the  parks. 


CHARLEROI. 

We  left  Brussels  at  7.35  a.m.,  Thursday,  28th  April,  and 
arrived  at  Charleroi  at  8.40.  We  visited  the  glass  works  and 
were  informed  that  the  emploj^ees  work  9^  hours  per  day, 
receiving  150  to  500  francs  per  month.  The  only  time  they 
are  stood  off  from  work  is  when  there  is  a  severe  frost  which 
affects  the  materials  of  manufacture. 

Railway  porters  have  a  standard  of  wages — boys  from 
6  francs,  and  men  25  francs.  A  railway  porter's  dwelling 
(four  rooms  and  garden)  costs  4  francs  per  week.  ,  Platelayers 
receive  18s.  per  week.  Clothing  costs  same  as  in  England.  We 
saw  no  ragged  children ;  all  looked  neat  and  clean.  Bread  cost 
same  as  at  Ghent.  We  called  at  a  leather  merchant's  and  found 
that  a  piece  of  leather  sufficient  to  make  two  soles  costs 
1  franc  30  centimes. 


LIEGE. 

We  left  Charleroi  at  11.51  a.m.,  arriving  at  Lieg3 
1.35  p.m.  During  the  journey  from  Charleroi  to  Liege  we 
noticed  a  large  number  of  factories  and  numerous  shafts,  and 
others  in  course  of  erection.  The  chief  industries  of  this  town 
are  coal  mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  engineering, 
boiler  making,  iron  and  steel  constructional  work  and  small 
arms  factory.  In  1906,  2,459,241  weapons  were  tested  in  th? 
proof  house.  In  the  workshops  and  factories  wash-houses  are 
provided  for  workmen,  soap  and  towels  included  free.  Fitters, 
turners,  moulders  and  pattern  makers  receive  from  6  to  9  francs 
a  day;  unskilled  labourers  3^  to  4|  francs  per  day.  Al;  the 
small  arms  factorv  there  are  2,500  employed,  amongst  whom 
are  five  to  seven  hundred  girls  earning  from  12s.  6d.  to  20s.  per 
week. 

A  man  of  good  character  is  allowed  once  a  month  to  ask  for 
relief,  but  must  be  a  Belgian.     Foreigners  are  refused  aid. 
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Price  of  food  is  similar  to  other  places;  so  also  are  clothes. 

8.    d. 

Mutton       cutlets       cost 0     3^  per  lb. 

Shoulder  of  mutton   ,, 
Leg"  of  mutton  ,, 

Prime  beef  ,, 

Sirloin  of  beef  ,,      ... 

Under  cut  ,,     ... 

We  could  only  see  one  horseflesh  shop  in  this  town  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  this  one.  The  shop  was  licensed 
and  scrupulously  clean.  The  reason  horseflesh  is  used  is 
because  it  is  cheaper.  The  whole  of  the  land  is  cultivated; 
there  are  forest  trees  in  great  numbers  and  large  proportions. 

Houses  near  the  pit  district  cost  from  4  to  6  francs  per 
week;  they  are  very  roomy  and  clean.  Everywhere  there  was 
plenty  of  work,  and  we  saw  no  unemployment  here. 

COLOGNE    AND    DUSSELDORF. 

We  left  Liege  8  a.m.,  Priday,  29th  April,  arriving  at 
Cologne  at  11.57,  where  we  had  lunch,  leaving  Cologne  at 
1.49  p.m. 

Cologne  is  a  very  old  place.  The  old  parts,  with  their 
narrow  streets,  are  surrounded  by  modern  and  well-built  struc- 
tures. The  town  is  noted  for  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  famous  Eau  de  Cologne.  We 
only  stayed  here  for  lunch,  so  were  unable  to  take  many  notes. 
Everywhere  looked  prosperous.  We  arrived  at  Dusseldorf  c.t 
2.28  p.m.  On  our  journey  to  Dusseldorf,  which  is  22  miles 
from  Cologne,  we  noticed  a  great  number  of  factories. 

The  industries  of  this  town  include  many  large  iron  and 
steel  and  machine  works,  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and 
cartridges,  of  chemical  dyes  and  colours,  several  textile  fac- 
tories, and  in  Gerresheim;  close  by,  glass-blowing. 

At  the  engineering  works  they  principally  manufacture 
vsteam  engines,  locomotives,  bridges,  boilers,  cranes,  machine 
tools,  mining  plant,  and  electrical  goods.  A  great  amount  of 
work  is  done  here  for  the  English  market.  The  works  are 
splendidly  managed,  and  we  saw  some  excellent  machinery. 

Prices  of  clothing  are  same  as  in  England.  Foodstuffs 
similar  to  elsewhere  on  joKirney.  Bricklayers  receive  30  to  36 
mark  a  week  and  work  9^  hours  per  day ;  labourers  get  26  to  27 
mark  per  week  and  work  9|-  hours ;  some  get  70  pfennig  per 
hour. 
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Tram  drivers  and  conductors  receive  27  mark  per  week. 
They  are  allowed  to  take  tips,  wliicli  they  share  out  weekly. 

Potatoes  cost  18  pfennig  for  1  kilo. 

The  people  are  extremely  well-mannered  and  very  sociable. 
In  making  our  enquiries  of  the  people,  where  they  could  not 
make  us  understand,  they  endeavoured  to  find  someone  who 
could  interpret  for  us. 

ESSEN. 

We  left  Dusseldorf  9.41  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  April  30tli,  en 
route  for  Essen,  which  place  we  arrived  at  at  10.30  a.m. 

We  had  a  fine  lunch,  consisting  of  soup,  fish,  chops,  pota- 
toes and  bread,  with  beer,  one  orange  and  cigarette,  for  lOd. 
each,  in  a  large  cafe  holding  1,000  people,  with  bandstand  and 
lake. 

We  met  at  this  place  a  Devonport  man  who  had  been  here 
four  years.  He  said  that  Germany  was  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  Essen  depend  on 
Krupp's  for  their  living.  The  men  leave  the  w^orks  after 
having  wash  and  brush-up,  and  they  certainly  look  a  much 
smarter  lot  of  people  than  we  do. 

The  only  people  out  of  work  were  those  in  the  building 
trade  who  were  on  strike.  There  was  a  lot  of  building  going 
on  in  the  town. 

One  of  our  party,  a  Socialist,  thought  he  would  like  a 
packet  of  Player's  "  Navy  (Jut  "  cigarettes.  When  he  enquired 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  6d.  for  the  identical  packet  that  we 
pay  3d.  for,  but  in  the  same  shop  he  could  purchase  10  gold- 
tipped  German  cigarettes  for  2d. 

BERLIN. 

AVe  left  Essen  at  11.7  p.m.,  and  travelling  by  night  we 
arrived  at  ]k^,rlin  at  7.19  a.m.  on  Sunday,  1st  May.  Here  we 
saw  a  procession  of  men  going  to  a  May  Day  gathering  in  a 
])ark.  We  were  struck  by  -their  orderly  and  jovial  manner, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  that  there  was  no  escort  of  police  as 
ill  this  country.  ^ 

They  have  a  splendid  service  of  trams,  which  travel  at  a 
good  speed.  We  rode  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which  cost 
us  Id. 


PRICES. 

We  visited  the  Berlin  Arcade.  Tkere  we  saw  handker- 
C'liiefs  two  for  4d.,  tiie  same  in  our  country  would  have  cost 
Cd.  each. 

Kid  gloves,  1.40  mark  per  pair. 

High-class  children's  socks,  80  pfennig  per  two  pairs. 

Men's  best  socks,  55  pfennig  per  pair. 

China  silk  scarves,  1.70  mark  each,  which  could  not  be 
bought  in  this  country  under  2s.  6d.  each. 

Lady's  Dresden  belt,  90  pfennig — would  cost  here  2s. 

Soap  tablets.  Id.  each  (about  8  ozs.). 

.White  bread,  Td.  per  6  lb.  loaf. 

Berlin  is  a  beautiful  city.  Every  consideration  is  shown 
for  the  people.  Railway  fares  are  very  low.  Garden  allot- 
ments are  numerous.  Each  allotment  space  is  called  an 
arbour  colony  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  allotment  holder 
builds  himself  a  summer  house. 

The  hospitals  are  supported  by  the  rates,  so  also  are  the 
asylums,  refuges  for  homeless  people,  kitchens,  etc. 

"  Begging  is  not  allowed  in  Germany,  and  although  drinking 
facilities  are  very  numerous  we  saw  no  cases  of  drunkenness. 

DRESDEN. 

We  left  Berlin  at  1.20  p.m.,  Monday,  2nd  May,  and 
arrived  at  Dresden  at  4.15  p.m.  Dresden,  th©  capital  of 
Saxony,  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre.  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted  on  every  open  space  along  the  sides  and  down 
the  centres  of  the  main  roads. 

Here  we  saw  two  ragged  children,  the  only  two  throughout 
the  tour.  There  are  very  large  playing  grounds  for  the  public, 
also  large  tennis  courts. 

There  is  a  printing  works  carried  on  by  the  Town  Council. 
A  large  amount  of  the  official  documents  are  printed  at  these 
works,  the  "  Dresden  Anzeiger "  being  also  printed  here. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  workpeople  at  these  works 
are  splendid.  There  is  a  canteen  on  the  premises,  and 
a  bathing  room  with  eight  separate  compartments.  Every 
department  has  a  room  set  apart  where  lunch  may  be  taken. 
Every  workman  is  provided  with  a  separate  towel  and  a 
drawer  with  a  lock  to  it. 
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The  compositors  earn  between  1,863  to  2,116  marks, 
which  represents  £91  to  £103  per  annum. 

The  chief  machinists  receive  from  1,955  to  2,651  marks, 
which  represents  £96  to  £130  per  annum. 

Workmen's  dwellings,  flats,  three  to  four  rooms,  every 
convenience,  3s.  to  4s.  per  week. 

CHEMNITZ, 

We  left  Dresden  11.11  a.m.,  Tuesday,  3rd  May,  and 
arrived  at  Chemnitz  12.47.  This  town  is  called  the  Manchester 
of  Germany. 

The  prices  of  food  are  similar  to  other  places.  One  of  the 
engineering  firms,  we  were  informed,  employed  5,000  men, 
and  can  turn  out  39  locomotives  at  one  time.  They  work  day 
and  night  shifts,  so  that  there  is  no  overtime.  They  have 
sufficient  orders  to  carry  on  for  twelve  months.  Any  disputes 
are  settled  by  masters  and  men  through  a  disputes  committee, 
which  meets  monthly.  The  workmen  do  not  work  nearly  so 
hard  as  we  do.  They  take  their  time  over  everything.  There 
are  large  dining  halls  where  they  can  obtain  dinner  for  4^d., 
including  beer. 

There  are  no  slums.  We  saw  some  beautiful  parks  and 
recreation  grounds. 

LEIPZIG. 

We  left  Chemnitz  at  7.55  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Leipzig  at 
9.13  p.m.  Here  we  found  exactly  the  same  splendid  conveni- 
ences for  the  workmen  at  the  Karl  Erause  Engineering  Works. 
These  works  were  started  about  50  years  ago  by  Karl  Krause, 
with  one  workman.  His  son-in-law  now  owns  and  manages 
the  works  and  employs  just  over  1,500  hands.  There  has 
never  been  a  strike  here,  employer  and  employees  quite  under- 
standing one  another. 

There  are  no  hangers  about,  or  unemployed  loafing  in  the 
streets  here,  and  at  the  factories  there  was  plenty  of  work."  We 
found  the  workmen  very  capable  and  a  fine  set  of  fellows. 

Beef  cost  9|d.  per  lb. ;  bread  cost  4f d.  per  4  lb.  loaf. 

The  state  insurance  system  works  well,  the  employer  pays 
one-third  and  the  emploj^ee  two-thirds  of  the  contribution. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  left  Leipzig  at  12.40  p.m.  and  arrived  at  Frankfurt  at 
8.2  p.m.  on  Th\irsday,  May  5th.  Being  Ascension  Day  it  was 
a  general  lioliday.     We  sj)ent  the  whole  day  walking  round 


the  town.  We  found,  even  in  the  poorest  localities,  the  in- 
habitants well  clothed  and  very  clean.  Rents  are  between 
26  and  30  marks  monthly.  Food  and  clothing  are  similar  in 
price  to  other  places. 

This  place  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  organise  a  labour 
bureau.     There  are  baths  attached  to  workmen's  dwellings. 

Leaving  Frankfurt  at  8  a.m.  on  Friday  we  returned  via 
Cologne  and  the  Hook  of  Holland  to  Harwich. 

We  arrived  at  Liverpool-street  Station  at  8  a.m.,  and  after 
having  breakfasted,  we  took  a  drive  round  London.  The 
sights  that  we  saw  on  that  journey  were  most  appalling,  and 
makes  one  ask  the  question,  what  is  tlie  matter  with  the  Old 
Country  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference?  unemployed 
and  dejected-looking  fellow-countrymen  were  seen  at  every 
corner. 

E.  H.  Baillie, 

9,  Victor-road,  Colchester. 

J.  Bloomfield. 

125,  Morant-road,  Colchester. 


Report    by    BENJAMIN    JOiMES. 

I  went  to  Germany  with  an  open  mind,  and  tiie  general 
impressions  I  received  of  the  German  workman  far  exceeded 
all  my  expectations.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
is  at  all  events  nearly  equal  to  the  average  Englishman  in 
working  capacity.  In  my  opinion  the  skilled  artisan  of  Ger- 
many is  not  so  w^ell  paid  as  the  skilled  artisan  of  England. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unskilled  man  of  Germany  is 
better  paid  than  the  Englishman.  I  think  the  Germans  are 
better  educated  than  we  are,  especially  in  the  technical 
schools.  The  children  are  all  well  dressed,  and  look  clean 
and  happy.  The  German  workman  seems  to  be  more  sober 
and  steady  than  our  own  workingmen  are,  and  he  also  dresses 
well.  Their  flat  system  of  dwellings  is  better  than  the  flat 
systems  that  I  have  seen  in  our  large  tov\ns.  Then  the  State 
and  the  municipality  co-operate  with  the  workei-s  by  means 
of  labour  bureaux  to  provide  tlie  means  of  getting  employ- 
ment. The  wages  of  the  working  .class,  I  think,  have  become 
higher.  I  was  also  struck  to  see  the  men,  women  and  children 
fully  em]-»loyed  on  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  railway  as 
we  were  passing  through  the  country. 

Benjamtx   Jones. 
'],  Z   Street,   Quarry  Bank, 

nr.   Brierlev  Hill,  Staffordshire, 
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Report    by    MARK    H.    W.    FLETCHER. 

(Press  Interview.) 

ANTWERP. 

On  arrival  at  Antwerp,  the  party  were  very  soon  in  search 
of  information.  They  were  greatly  struck  with  the  respectable 
appearance  of  the  customers  at  the  workingmen's  restaurant 
wliere  they  dined,  and  they  particularly  noticed  that  the  chil- 
dren were  neatly  clad  and  well  cared  for.  Board  and  lodgings 
for  a  workingman  they  were  told  averaged  about  10s.  a  week. 
The  wages  for  miners  in  the  district  were  6s.  per  day,  ship- 
wrights 8d.  and  9d.  per  hour,  dock  labourers  5s.  per  day,  and 
the  foreman  dock  labourer  10s.  per  day.  Beef  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Td.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Mr.  Fletcher  states  that 
while  in  the  town  he  saw  incandescent  gas  fittings  with 
mantles,  flexible  tube  and  glasses  complete  for  4s.  5d.  which 
cost  in  this  country  6s.  Speaking  of  unemployment,  he  said, 
there  was  practically  none  in  the  town. 

GHENT. 

On  Tuesday,  26th  May,  they  went  to  Antwerp  railway  sta- 
tion, which,  with  its  circular  dome  and  marble  columns,  is 
one  of  the  finest  railway  stations  in  Europe.  The  railway 
carriages  were  well  fitted  up,  with  excellent  ventilation  and 
lighting.  Every  convenience  was  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  Getting  into  the  train,  they  started  for  Ghent. 
On  the  way  they  noticed  that  the  land  was  entirely  given  up 
to  agriculture.  Houses  dotted  here  and  there  had  their  own 
small  holdings.  At  Ghent  the  deputation  made  a  tour  round 
the  workingmen's  quarters.  The  prices  of  articles  and  foods 
were  quite  as  cheap  as  in  England.  The  men  and  women 
looked  to  be  well  fed,  and  they  wer=j  neatly  clothed.  On 
Wednesday  the  deputation  left  for  Brussels.  They  learned 
that  ths  railway  men  were  paid  the  same  rate  of  wage  as  in 
England.  Their  houses  ran  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  week,  with  an 
allowance  of  from  2  to  3  acres  of  land,  and  all  signalmen  were 
found  coal  and  gas.  No  one  wlio  owned  a  house  had  to  pay 
rates,  exce])t  where  the  rents  of  the  houses  exceeded  10s.  per 
week.  The  average  rents  for  workingmen  in  this  district 
were  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week,  which  covered  everything. 

BRUSSELS. 

At  Brussels  the  deputation  visited  the  Hospice,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  aged  and  infirm,   which   is  carried   on  by  the 
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Belgian  Government.  To  get  admission  to  this  institution 
as  an  inmate  one  lias  to  be  a  resident  in  Belgium  for  three 
years.  There  are  in  the  institute  at  the  present  time  580. 
Each  inmate  has  his  or  her  freedom.  There  is  no  stipulated 
work  for  them  to  do,  like  in  the  English  workhouse,  it  is 
simply  a  home  of  rest,  where  the  old  people  may  end  their 
days  in  peace.  While  leaving  this  institution,  Mr.  Eletcher 
states  that  their  Belgian  guide  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said:  "You  come  from  a  free  country,  but  your  old 
folks  are  denied  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy."  There  is  no 
taint  whatever  of  pauperism  about  the  place.  At  the  Labour 
Exchange  there  were  249  vacancies,  and  there  had  only  been 
16  applications  for  employment.  There  are  also  Labour 
Colonies,  where  undesirables,  who  correspond  to  our  tramps, 
ai"e  sent  to  work,  and  the  rate  of  pay  they  receive  is  one 
franc  for  five  hours.  On  Thursday,  28th  April,  the  depu- 
tation arrived  early  at  Charleroi,  and  visited  the  Union 
Offices,  where  every  local  trades  union  is  represented.  The 
rents  and  wages  of  the  workingman  in  this  place  compared 
very  favourably  with  those  of  our  own  district.  The  average 
number  of  hours  put  in  by  the  workingman  is  9|  hours  per 
day. 

LIEGE. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    FACTORY. 

Travelling  to  Liege,  u  visit  was  paid  to  the  Government 
factory,  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  lawns,  which 
put  one  more  in  mind  of  an  approach  to  a  country  manor 
rather  than  a  factory  in  which  2,500  persons  were  engaged. 
It  was  an  engineering,  motor-car  and  cycle  factory.  The 
workingmen  commence  to  work  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
and  are  allowed  20  minutes  at  9  o'clock  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner,  and  at  4  o'clock  10  minutes  for  tea.  The 
skilled  workmen  in  this  particular  trade  get  from  6  to  10  francs 
per  day  and  unskilled  workmen  from  4  to  6  francs  per 
day.  They  turned  out  4  to  5  motor  cars  per  day,  20  to  30 
motor  bicycles,  50  to  60  ordinary  bicycles,  and  about  2|  million 
cartridge  cases.  Each  workman  is  well  cared  for  by  the  firm, 
and  to  all  appearances  all  were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  next 
day  the  party  visited  Cologne,  and  then  went  to  Dusseldorf, 
and  visited  the  worst  part  of  this  town,  where  it  was  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  workingman  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  all  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade  were  on 
strike.  There  are  some  engineering  works  in  the  district 
employing  about  two  thousand  men,  and  there  skilled  work- 
men receive  from  6  to  12  marks  per  day,  and  unskilled  work- 
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men  3  to  5.  Beer  and  "  snack  "  are  provided  for  the  working 
men  by  the  employers  at  lunch  time,  the  cost  being  l^d.  per 
head. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  four  representatives  from  this 
district  visited  "a  manufacturing  place  called  Duisburg,  where 
they  gained  access  to  some  celebrated  engineering  works.  The 
engineer  showed  them  an  electric  rolling  mill  which  had  been 
ordered  by  an  English  firm,  for  ■  rolling  armour  plates  for 
vessels  of  the  "Dreadnought"  type.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  work  was  1,400.  Bath  rooms  and  washing 
basins  are  provided  for  the  workmen.  There  was  also  a  large 
messroom  where  each  workman  had  a  table  to  himself,  so 
tJiat  his  wife  and  children  could  join  him  at  dinner.  In  the 
main  workroom  air  is  changed  several  times  each  day  by  a 
special  plant,  hot  air  being  put  in  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  They  had  plenty  of  orders  in  and  were  doing  full 
time.  Special  rooms  were  provided  for  technical  instruction, 
free  of  cost,  for  the  workmen. 

Leaving  the  works,  the  party  lunched  at  the  workingman's 
restaurant,  and  the  price  charged  for  dinner  and  drinks  cam© 
to  8d.  per  head. 

A    CHAIN    FACTORY. 

A  visit  was  afterwards  made  to  a  chain  manufactory.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  chainmakers  worked  were  far 
superior  to  those  in  our  district.  The  visitors  were  accom- 
jtanied  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Outworkers' 
Chainmakers'  Association  of  this  district.  He  informed  them 
that  wages  earned  are  far  in  excess  of  those  earned  by  chain- 
makers  in  England.  The  workers  of  this  factory,  and  their 
houses,  are  far  superior  to  the  homes  of  many  in  this  locality. 
Our  local  deputation  then  went  to  Essen  to  meet  the  majority 
of  the  party. 

ESSEN. 

In  Essen  the  famous  works  of  Messrs.  Krupps  are  situated. 
Lunching  at  a  hotel  in  connection  witl)  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  it  was  discovered  that  young  men  were 
boarded  at  tlie  rate  of  14s.  per  week.  A  cafe  was  then  visited 
where  workingmen  and  their  wives  and  children  spend  their 
Saturday  evenings  together.  Every  comfort  was  provided  for 
the  man  and  his  family,  and  music  of  a  high-class  character 
was  Driven. 
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BERLIN. 

Leaving  Essen  at  11  o'clock,  they  travelled  all  night  till 
Berlin  was  reached  at  T.19  next  morning.  During  tlie  jour- 
ney to  the  metropolis,  they  o-ot  into  conversation  with  a  lady 
who  had  passed  through  a  German  college,  and  she  informed 
them  that  rapid  strides  had  been  made  in  education  during  the 
past  five  years.  Each  child  in  the  district  referred  to  by  the 
lady  had  to  attend  school  from  6  to  14,  and  a  night  school 
until  the  age  of  17  was  attained.  The  education  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  this  countrv,  and  greater  facilities  are  given 
for  every  student  to  attain  to  the  highest  standard. 

SOCIALISM. 

Sunday,  May  1st,  was  a  great  day  for  the  Socialists,  who 
held  demonstrations.  Early  in  the  morning  thousands  wended 
their  way  to  the  open  spaces  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where 
huge  meetings  were  addressed  by  several  of  the  leading 
Socialists.  Good  order  j^revailed  at  these  gatherings.  As  a 
result  of  the  statements  which  had  been  made  by  various 
English  M.P.'s  concerning  a  butcher  in  this  city,  whom  it 
was  alleged  sold  horseflesh  in  large  quantities,  a  visit  was 
paid  on  Monday,  May  2nd,  to  the  shop  in  question,  and 
the  deputation  was  surprised  to  find  the  Kaiser's  Arms 
displayed  over  the  window.  On  going  inside  they  were 
told  that  from  this  establishment  was  supplied  meat  to  the 
Imperial  table  and  to  all  the  elite  of  Berlin.  No  horseflesh 
was  sold  at  all  from  this  establishment,  and  the  visitors  dis- 
covered only  two  shops  where  horsemeat  was  sold  in  the  whole 
of  Berlin.  They  were  informed  that  every  horse  slaughtered 
for  human  consumption  had  to  be  periodically  inspected  six 
months  prior  to  slaughtering,  and  each  had  to  be  slaughtered 
in  a  public  slaughter-house,  and  each  carcase  passed  and 
stamped  by  Government  officials  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
exposed  for  sale  for  human  consumption. 

DRESDEN    AND    CHEMNITZ. 

Dresden  was  the  next  scheduled  city,  and  this  place  was 
reached  on  Tuesday,  3rd  May.  Here  the  school  children  on 
this  particular  morning  were  taken  round  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens to  study  the  habits  of  the  animals  and  birds.  It  was 
ascertained  that  this  course  of  procedure  took  place  two  or 
three  times  during  the  year.  Travelling  to  Chemnitz,  the 
working  men's  quarters  were  visited,  and  the  social  conditions 
of  the  place  were  excellent.  The  price  of  a  4  lb.  loaf  of  white 
bread  was  6d.,  rye-bread  (or  so-called  black  bread),  of  which 
all  the  party  partook  for  tea,  was  4d.  to  5|d.  per  4  lb.  loaf. 
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Permission  was  obtained  while  in  this  town  to  go  tlirougli  a 
locomotive  and  engineering  works.  Tlie  number  of  men  em- 
ployed there  was  6,000,  and  they  had  under  construction  39 
locomotives  for  the  Saxony  Divisional  Railway.  Here  excel- 
lent conditions  prevailed  for  the  working  men.  A  good  dinner 
was  provided  the  employees  by  the  firm  for  3^d.  per  head.  ^  A 
large  mess  room  was  provided  and  the  sanitary  and  ventilation 
arrangements  were  of  a  high  order. 


LEIPZIG. 

Leipzig  was  reached  on  Wednesday,  4th,  and  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  Labour  Exchanges  which  were  provided  especially 
for  the  unskilled  workpeople,  male  and  female.  With  regard 
to  the  men's  section  it  was  found  that  although  the  institution 
was  for  unskilled  labour,  the  percentage  of  out-of-works  was 
very  small  indeed.  Getting  into  conversation  with  a  secretary 
of  the  building  trade  at  the  Trades  Union  Hall,  the  deputation 
learned  that  a  general  strike  was  on,  and  that  1,000  men  were 
out;  but  he  remarked  that  if  the  strike  was  settled,  there 
would  not  be  in  that  town  one  single  man  in  the  building  trade 
out  of  work. 

Having  visited  Frankfurt  on  May  5th,  the  return  journey 
was  commenced  on  the  following  day  (Friday),  and  ship  was 
boarded  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  at  11.20.  Mr.  Fletcher  states 
that  everything  in  Germany  seemed  to  be  worked  in  a  syste- 
matic way.  He  also  observed  an  entire  absence  of  drunkenness 
and  poverty.  When  London  was  reached,  round  the  East  End 
in  the  first  half  hour  more  poverty  was  witnessed  than  they 
had  seen  the  whole  time  they  had  been  away.  Mr.  Fletcher 
wishes  to  add  that  no  restriction  whatever  was  placed  on  any 
member  of  the  party.  He  says  they  had  their  liberty,  and  the 
only  restrictions  were  those  arrangements  made  by  the  railvvay 
time-tables.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iot  of  the 
German  worker  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Britisher.  TJie  nn'tto 
of  the  German  is  : — "  Germany  works  for  the  world :  the  Ger- 
man works  for  Germany." 

Mab,k  H.  W.  Fletcher. 
50,  St.  John-street,  Netherton,  near  Dudley. 
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Report    by   J.    H.    SMITH. 

Our  party  numbered  60,  consisting  of  Free  Traders,  Radi- 
cals, Socialists,  Tariff  Reformers,  and  a  few  who  declared 
that  they  had  no  political  leaning  towards  either  Free  'YisAe 
or  Tariff  Reform. 

ANTWERP. 

iWe  arrived  here  about  10  a.m.  the  morning  after  our  des- 
patch, and  whilst  travelling  about  60  miles  up  the  River  Scheldt 
were  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  amouiit  of  shipping  thereon ;  but 
what  surprised  me  was  the  amount  of  vessels  drawn  up  along 
the  sides  of  the  quays.  Ships  were  there  from  apparently  all 
civilised  countries  in  the  world ;  some  were  taking  in  their  cargo 
from  the  quays,  others  from  long  narrow  barges  of  about  200  to 
300  tons  burden.  Others  were  employed  dicharging  their 
cargo. 

When  walking  along  the  docks  I  was  surprised  at  the 
absence  of  men  waiting  to  be  engaged  like  you  see  at  the  ports 
in  England;  neither  was  there  anyone  waiting  outside  the 
place  of  landing  waiting  to  earn  a  few  pence  by  acting  as 
light  porter. 

Food  and  clothing  here  seemed  to  be  very  reasonable  in 
price  in  the  shop  windows.  Eggs  could  be  had  at  4^  centimes 
each — less  than  ^d.,  and  the  general  price  was  12  to  24  per 
Is.  (English).  Prunes  22  to  30  centimes  (2d.  to  3d.)  per  half 
kilo;  beef,  7d.  to  lOd.  per  ^  kilo.  Shipwrights  earn  8d.  and 
9d.  per  hour;  dock  labourers  5s.  per  day  of  10  hours  and  Is. 
per  hour  overtime.  Lodgings,  with  board,  we  were  told,  could 
be  procured  for  10s.  per  week. 

We  saw  the  children  leave  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  docks,  and  all  were  well  clothed  and  shod.  In  fact,  I 
may  say  very  well  dressed,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  patches 
and  holes  in  their  clothes. 

The  only  bread  I  saw  here  was  white  bread,  and  the  prices 
of  bread  and  small  cakes  were  cheaper  than  we  get  in  the 
Midland  towns  of  England. 

As  we  were  going  to  the  station  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
raining,  and  again  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
children  going  to  school,  and  once  more  we  noticed  their 
healthy  appearance  and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  boys 
wore  cloaks  that  came  down  to  their  knees  and  a  hood  to  cover 
the  head.     The  street  leading  towards  the  Central  Station  is  a 
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magnificent  one  and  will  compare  very  favourably  with  any 
street  in  any  city  or  town  outside  London,  with  the  exception 
of  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  street  is  very  wide  and  busi- 
ness houses  very  lofty,  and  the  facades  are  elaborately 
decorated . 

GHENT. 

From  Antwerp  we  journeyed  to  Ghent,  and  from  the  time 
we  left  Antwerp  until  we  arrived  at  Ghent  I  only  saw  one  field 
of  grass  land  (of  about  two  .acres) ;  all  the  rest  was  arable  land. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  at  work  on  the  land, 
in  some  cases  men  were  digging  and  in  others  they  were  being 
assisted  by  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  planting  potatoes.  In 
some  cases  men  were  ploughing  with  horses,  and  in  other  cases 
with  oxen;  but  in  the  majority  men  were  turning  up  the 
soil  with  spades.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  of  a  very 
light  nature,  and  it  surprised  us  to  see  so  great  a  number 
working  upon  the  land.  I  can  safely  say  we  saw  more  people 
at  work  on  the  land  in  that  run  of  one  and  half  hours  from 
Antwerp  to  Ghent  than  one^  would  see  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year  if  you  travelled  from  the  centre  of  England  to  the  south 
coast. 

I  should  think  the  great  majority  of  the  farms  are  small, 
as  we  saw  cottages  dotted  so  frequentlj'-  about  the  land,  and 
the  patches  of  ground  growing  the  same  kind  of  vegetables 
were  only  comparatively  small. 

Whilst  in  the  train  we  learned  from  a  conductor  that  on 
the  railway  in  Belgium  a  ticket  collector  will  receive  72s.  a 
month  for  the  first  thi^e  years,  85s.  Gd.  per  month  for  the 
fourth  year,  94s.  per  month  afterwards;  porters,  18s.  per 
week;  signalmen,  22s.  per  week,  together  with  a  four-roomed 
house,  fuel  and  light,  and  land  attached  (sometimes  as  much 
as  two  acres),  and  in  several  instances  we  saw  railway  men 
working  on  the  land  at  the  side  of  the  line  in  their  uniform. 

Clothing  at  Marget  and  Tiptoes,  Ghent:  lounge  suits,  20 
francs  (IGs.  8d.);  superior  quality  26  francs  (20s.),  26  francs 
(20s.  lOd.),  up  to  80  francs  (£3  4s.  2d.);  men's  trousers  are 
as  low  as  4s.  3d.  per  pair.  We  were  told  that  there  were  not 
bO  unemployed  in  Ghent;  idlers  are  arrested  by  the  police 
and  sent  to  a  colony  or  workhouse  Avhere  they  are  compelled  to 
^^ork. 

The  town  is  very  clean,  well  laid  out  and  provided  with 
open  spaces,  and  canals  run  through  the  town  almost  to  the 
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same  extent  as  they  do  at  Amsterdam.  Here,  as  at  Antwerp, 
we  found  the  children  well  clothed  and  shod,  healthy  looking, 
and  apparently  well  fed. 

BRUSSELS. 

All  along  the  route  to  Brussels  we  again  observed  the  land 
well  tilled  on  each  side  of  the  railway  as  far  as  the  eye  could 

see. 

About  twenty  of  our  party  paid  a  visit  to  "La  Maison  du 
Peuple,"  or  "  People's  House."  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
co-operative  society  that  is  run  in  connection  with  the 
trades  unions  of  Belgium.  They  claim  to  have  30,000  mem- 
bers. The  headquarters  are  a  magnificent  block  of  buildings, 
and  contain  a  cafe  where  we  partook  of  lunch,  which  consisted 
of  a  slice  of  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  French  bread  {ad  lib.),  and 
pickles,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  a  pint  of  beer,  for  which  we 
paid  6d.  The  cafe  is  very  large,  accommodating  about  800. 
The  roof  is  about  20  feet  high.  We  were  afterwards  taken 
through  the  premises.  A  large  corridor  leads  you  up 
to  the  theatre,  which  seats  2,000  people,  with  the  side 
balconies.  They  occasionally  have  concerts  and  dramatic 
performances  in  winter.  They  have  a  trained  choir 
of  members  also,  and  a  children's  choir,  who  give  j)erform- 
ances.  The  hall  is  also  lent  to  trade  societies  free  of  cost. 
Every  trade  society  has  an  office  in  the  building  free.  There 
is  a  lesser  hall  where  smaller  meetings  can  be  held.  The 
president's  and  secretary's  offices  are  also  In  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  office  for  the  staff  of  clerks.  A  medical  depart- 
ment is  situated  in  the  building,  where  members  get  medical 
advice  and  medicine  free.  There  is  a  savings  bank  for  mem- 
bers, and  also  a  roof  garden  and  cafe. 

We  afterwards  went  through  the  drapery  stores,  boot  and 
shoe  stores,  and  also  into  the  tailoring  department.  We  saw 
cloth  for  trousers  to  measure  at  4s.  5d.,  4s.  8d.  and  4s.  9d.  per 
pair  and  upwards.  Lounge  suits,  20s.,  25s.  and  30s.  In  one 
room  we  were  introduced  to  three  tailors,  who  were  at  work. 
The  leading  hand  could  speak  English  very  well,  and  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  earned  32s.  2d.,  the  second  hand  31s.  9d., 
and  the  third  hand  31s.  per  week,  and  that  they  worked  nine 
liours  per  day.  These  men  are  kept  expressly  to  alter  any 
garment  that  is  purchased  and  does  not  happen  to  fit. 

There  are  three  bakeries  connected  with  this  society,  and 
we  were  taken  to  the  largest,  which  is  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  building.  We  were  informed  that  they 
bake  30,000  loaves  per  day.     The  men  work  in  shifts  of  eight 
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hours,  and  there  are  three  shifts  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
tlie  bakery  -working  day  and  night.  The  wages  of  the  men 
are  as  follow  (Avliich  I  procured  from  the  men  themselves) :  — 


1st  Year. 


3rd  Year. 


5th  Year. 


10th  Year. 


1.5th  Year. 


Francs  per  day.  I  Francs  per  day. 
5.00  5.25 


4.S.  2d. 


4s.  4M. 


Francs  per  day. 
5,60 

4s.  7d. 


Francs  per  day.  Francs  per  day 


5.75 
4s.  9U. 


6.00 
5s. 


There  are  200  men  employed  in  the  bakeries.  Altogether 
the  society  employs  400  men  and  women.  The  women  receive 
the  same  wages  as  the  men  when  they  act  as  shop  assistants, 
etc.  The  bread  we  saw  was  absolutely  white,  and  made  only 
of  wheaten  flour.  The  price  per  loaf  was  0.33  centimes  per 
kilo,  but  3  centimes  were  returned  in  the  shape  of  dividend, 
so  that  it  cost  3d.  for  2  1-5  lbs.  of  bread.  We  were  informed 
that  they  only  purchased  the  best  flour,  for  which  they  paid 
35.00  francs  (27s.  6d.)  per  100  kilos.  If  they  chose,  they  could 
get  some  as  low  as  24.00  francs  (lOs.  2d.)  per  100  kilos.  In 
case  a  member  is  sick  and  unable  to  work,  he  is  allowed  free 
bread  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

After  leaving  the  bakery  we  saw  about  1,000  children 
leaving  school;  all  were  well  dressed  and  well  shod,  and  I 
did  not  observe  any  patches  (or  want  of  patches).  Some  of  the 
children's  clothes  were  shab'nier  than  that  of  others,  it  is  true, 
but  all  were  whole.  We  asked  our  guide  to  take  us  to  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  and  he  informed  us  that  we  were  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  and  that  these  children  were  the 
children  of  the  working  class. 

CHARLEROL 

We  arrived  at  the  above  place  at  about  8.40  on  the  27th  of 
April.  I  was  anxious  to  see  chains  made,  and  to  compare 
prices,  conditions  and  methods  wdth  the  English  prices,  etc. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Bradford,  from  Dudley,  was  equally  as 
anxious  to  see  glass  made.  We  therefore  made  our  way  to 
ilie  office  of  the  "  Charleroi  Journal,"  as  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  editor  some  few  years  ago.  We  informed  him 
of  our  objects  and  he  regretted  he  was  too  busy  to  accompany 
us,  but  gave  us  a  note  of  introduction  to  Mons.  H.  G.  Gilles, 
ihe  president  of  the  Glassmakers'  Trade  Union.  We  were 
informed  by  the  president  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
us  through  a  glass  works  and  also  a  chain  works,  but  that  if 
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we  were  going  away  in  two  hours  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
so.  He  would  be  pleased,  bowever,  to  answer  any  questions 
we  sbould  like  to  ask.  He  informed  us  that  the  leading 
hand  (glass  makers)  earns  500  francs  per  month  (£20  16s.  8d.) 
and  the  lowest  paid  hand,  150  francs  (£6  5s.)  per  month.  I 
told  the  president  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
rents,  and  he  deputed  an  assistant  to  go  with  me  and  show  me 
the  different  classes  of  houses  and  the  rents  of  same.  15.00 
francs  per  month  (12s.  6d.),  nice  street,  the  houses  well 
elevated  and  painted,  contained  two  rooms  with  fowl  run  and 
garden.  20.00  francs  (16s.  8d.),  four-roomed  house  in  good 
street,  but  no  hall  in  house,  usual  back  buildings  and  garden. 
25.00  francs  (20s.),  superior  four-roomed  house  with  cellar, 
usual  outbuildings,  garden  and  hall.  30.00  francs  (25s.), 
larger  rooms  than  the  25.00  franc  houses,  hall,  usual  out- 
buildings, cellar  and  garden.  50.00  francs  (£2  Os.  Od.),  the 
doctor's  residence,  eight  windows  in  front,  three  storeys  high, 
double  door  for  hall.     We  travelled  from  here  to 

LIEGE. 

and  got  in  conversation  with  an  Englishman  who  is  an 
inspecting  engineer,  and  therefore  travels  a  great  deal  through 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France.  He  stated  that  he  had  lived 
on  the  Continent  nine  years  and  said  that  there  was  very  little 
poverty  in  Belgium  and  practically  none  in  Germany.  He 
also  informed  us  that  he  lived  in  Liege,  and  that  men  earn- 
ing £45  per  annum  had  to  pay  income  tax,  but  that  it  was  not 
more  than  3s.  per  annum.  Water  rate  was  T.OO  francs 
(5s.  lOd.)  per  annum  minimum,  and  it  was  measured  by  meter. 
Gas  equals  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet  for  lighting  purposes  and 
Is.  3d.  per  1,000  feet  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  All 
houses  have  two  meters  for  gas.  He  himself  lived  in 
a  house  the  rent  of  which  was  £60  per  annum,  and 
the  water  rate  for  the  whole  year  was  16.00  francs 
(13s.  4d.).  The  tax  on  domestic  servants  is  £1  per  annum  per 
servant.  Although  taxes  are  paid  on  smaller  incomes  than  in 
England,  rates  and  taxes  as  a  whole  are  not  so  great.  For 
example,  he  lived  in  a  house  for  which  he  paid  £60  per  annum, 
and  kept  two  servants,  for  which  he  was  taxed,  yet  the  whole  of 
his  rates  and  taxes  did  not  amount  to  £15  per  annum,  whereas 
if  he  had  been  in  England,  and  reckoning  Is.  2d.  per  £  income 
tax  according  to  English  scale,  his  income  tax  alone  would 
be  £30. 

Pawn  shops  are  but  little  used,  and  are  under  State  control. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  permission  to  go  through 
the  National  Small  Arms  Factory  ut  Liege.     These  works  are 
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about  2  miles  out.  Tlie  son  of  one  of  the  directors  was  told  off 
to  accompany  us  through  the  works.  He  informed  us  that  he 
jiud  his  father  had  worked  in  England  for  thirteen  years,  and 
had  visited  Canada  also.  When  at  full  strength  they  employ 
'"5,000  hands  at  these  works;  but  at  present  only  2,600,  as  cart- 
ridge and  gun-making  are  quiet.  They  turn  out  60  bicycles 
and  30  motor  cycles  per  day.  Motor  chassis  are  turned  out  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  per  day,  and  250,000  cartridges  are 
made  daily,  as  well  as  sporting  and  army  rifles  and  Browning 
revolvers.  All  gas  engines  are  of  German  make,  and  they  have 
five  engines  of  a  total  of  3,500  horse-power.  They  produce 
their  own  gas  for  engines,  also  for  brazing,  annealing  and 
enamelling,  and  other  purposes,  with  fourteen  producers. 
There  were  large  shops  of  lathes  anil  presses,  and  we  were 
were  taken  through  tlij  smiths'  shojj  and  also  the  forge. 
We  were  introduced  to  a  workman,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  put  down  the  installation  for  enamelling,  and  he  said  he 
liad  worked  both  in  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  and  that  he 
liad  been  here  thirteen  years  and  did  not  think  of  going  back. 
He  stated  that  wages  were  about  the  same  as  in  England ;  food 
also  about  the  same.  Girls,  he  said,  get  from  12s.  6d.  to  20s. 
per  week.  Houses,  he  stated,  are  a  little  cheaper,  and  as  a  rule 
you  have  a  good  garden  and  can  generally  have  another  half 
acre,  if  you  live  in  the  suburbs,  at  about  50.00  f .  per  year  (^2). 
Girls  who  work  the  automatic  machines  to  make  cartridge 
cases,  and  also  those  who  work  machines  for  screwing,  are 
much  cleaner  than  those  employed  on  work  of  the  same  nature 
here. 

Wages,  we  were  informed,  are  as  follows  :  — 
Girls  and  women,  2s.  2d.  to  os.  per  day. 
Men  (ordinary  labourers),  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day. 
Semi-trained  men,  3s.  Td.  to  4s.  Id.  per  day. 
Skilled  mechanics,  4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  8d.  per  day. 
Those  paid  by  results,  5s.  Td.,  6s.,  6s.  4|d.,  7s.  2d.,  and 
none  more  than  7s.  lid.  per  day. 

Hours,  7  to  6.  Meal  times  : — Fifteen  minutes  from  8.30  to 
8.45;  dinner,  12  to  1.30;  tea,  4.15  to  4.30. 

A  considerable  number  of  gun-barrels  are  sent  from 
Liege  to  Birmingham,  tested  at  the  proof  house  at  Birming- 
ham, thereby  receiving  the  Birmingham  test-mark,  and  are 
attached  to  English  stocks  and  sold  for  English  guns. 

COLOGNE    AND   DUSSELDORF. 

From  liiege  we  journeyed  over  the  frontier  into  Germany. 
Our  stay  at  Cologne  was  only  of  short  duration.  We  stopped 
for   lunch   and    had    a   chance   to   look   round    the   town   and 
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then  went  on  to  Dusseldorf,  where  we  arrived  at  2.30  on  the 
29th  of  April.  There  was  not  a  single  person  to  be  seen 
when  we  arrived  to  ask  us  if  they  might  carry  our  bags. 
As  the  hotel  was  only  a  short  distance  away,  we  carried  our 
bags  ourselves;  but  had  we  required  anyone  to  carry  them  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same,  as  there  was  not  a  solitary 
person  there  to  carry  them  for  us.  Contrast  this  with  London 
or  any  of  our  provincial  towns ;  we  should  have  been  besieged 
with  requests  from  men  and  boys  to  allow  them  to  earn  a  few 
coppers. 

Although  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  centre,  this  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  city,  with  its  wide  avenues,  majestic  river, 
magnificent  gardens  and  squares  —  Wilhelmsplatz,  for 
example,  and  others  equally  -as  pretty.  The  works  are  built 
outside  the  town,  and  also  the  workmen's  dwellings — that  is, 
the  majority  of  them.  Contrast  this  town  and  district  with  the 
district  from  West  Bromwich  to  AVolverhampton,  in  which 
the  same  kind  of  industries  are  carried  on,  viz.,  iron,  steel  and 
machine  works,  chemicals,  glass-making,  etc.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  a  mile  on  each,  side  of  the  Stour  Valley 
line  from  West  Bromwich  to  Wolverhampton  and  Dusseldorf 
in  German}' ! 

Eggs  were  here  marked  12,  14,  16,  18  io  24  per  Is.  Men's 
trousers,  3s.  6d.  to  20s.  per  pair.  Men's  slices,  5s.  to  14s.  per 
pair;  children's,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  Hams,  green,  9d.  per  lb.; 
cured,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  Beef,  T|d.  per  lb.;  mutton,  7|d. 
per  lb. ;  pork,  9d.  per  lb. ;  veal,  9d.  per  lb.  Men's  hats,  2s.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d. ;  ties,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  each;  collars  (men's  linen),  3d. 
to  6d.     Men's  suits,  25s.  to  75s.,  to  measure. 

Children  do  not  leave  school  until  they  are  14  years  old, 
and  afterwards  have  to  attend  continuation  school  until  17 
years  of  age. 

A  bricklayer's  labourer  informed  us  that  he  earned  27 
marks  (27s.)  per  week. 

We  went  out  to  see  the  workmen's  dwellings.  These  are 
built  on  A-ery  wide  streets,  and  the  rooms  are  lofty.  We  saw 
children  leave  school  and  they  appeared  the  same  as  in  other 
centres — well  clothed  and  shod. 

DUISBURG. 

We,  the  Dudley  section,  received  permission  from  the 
leader  of  the  deputation  to  leave  the  party  here  and  call  at  the 
above  town,  and  meet  with  the  party  again  in  the  evening  at 
Essen.     We  also  requested  that  he  would  allow  an  interpreter 
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lo  accompany  us;  aud,  as  it  was  subsequently  proved,  we 
should  have  done  but  little  good  without  him.  We  were  again 
desirous  of  seeing  the  process  of  making  chain,  which  I  knew 
to  be  manufactured  at  Duisburg. 

The  first  works  we  intended  visiting  was  the  Hockfelder 
"Walzwerk,  a  place  where  some  Englisli  workmen  went  a  few 
years  ago,  but  we  found  that  these  works  had  been  amalga- 
mated with  several  other  works  some  time  ago,  and  that  their 
princi])al  office  in  Duisburg  was  Bechem  and  Keetmans.  We 
made  our  way  back  there,  and  found  the  offices,  which  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  municipal  building  than  the  offices 
of  a  private  firm.  We  made  application  to  go  through  the 
works,  and  after  some  delay  tJie  chief  engineer  was  told  off 
to  take  us  through  the  works.  They  were  new  works,  having 
only  been  erected  twelve  months,  and  they  were  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  ihe  gentleman  who  accompanied  us, 
and  who  said  that  he  had  been  in  England.  He  informed  us 
that  theie  were  1,400  men  employed,  and  tliat  the  principal 
articles  they  made  were  travelling  cranes  up  to  50  tons  and 
heavy  rolls  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  armour-plates  and 
goods  of  the  same  class.  The  first  shop  we  went  through  con- 
tained 400  lathes,  presses,  etc.,  and  each  machine  was  elec- 
trically driven.  In  the  case  of  small  machines  there  was 
one  dynamo  to  several,  but  for  each  large  machine  there  was 
a  separate  dynamo.  There  was  an  absence  of  belting,  and  no 
main  shaft  at  all  in  the  shop.  A  number  of  the  lathes  were 
engaged  in  cutting  teeth  in  big  wheels  on  the  rotary  principle. 

We  were  then  taken  into  the  lavatory  belonging  to  this 
shop,  where  there  are  bowls  for  the  men  to  wash,  fourteen 
shower  baths  (hot  and  cold  water),  toap  and  tov/els,  and  a 
locker  for  every  man  in  the  shop.  We  were  informed  that 
every  man  was  expected  to  wash  and  change  when  going  out 
to  dinner  and  when  quitting  work  at  night,  and  if  their 
clothes  are  damp  from  perspiration,  they  are  placed  in  rooms 
so  that  they  will  be  well  aired  when  they  come  to  work  again 
in  the  morning. 

We  were  next  taken  to  the  tool  store,  and  they  have  a 
system  by  which  they  check  every  tool  and  the  person  who  took 
it  out  of  the  store.  Then  we  went  throi.igh  the  hardening  and 
tool-repairing  shop,  and  here  we  found  that  the  smiths  had 
pneumatic  hammers  that  considerably  lightened  the  work  of 
the  strikers.  We  were  next  shown  a  saw  that  was  capable  of 
sawing  a  10-incli  bar  of  cold  steel  in  7^-  minutes. 

We  next  visited  the  erecting  shop,  which  has  an  area  of 
140,000  cubic  metres,  and  although  the  shoj)  is  so  large,  they 
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are  able  to  cliange  tlie  air  twice  eacli  hour  in  tlie  winter  by 
driving  in  hot  air  from  the  top,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
two  large  fans,  which  drive  the  air  through  hot-air  chambers 
and  then  into  the  shop,  to  keep  the  shop  warm  and  enable  the 
men  to  work  in  comfort.  There  are  two  10-ton  travelling 
cranes  in  this  shop,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shop,  and  they 
are  over  the  top  of  a  50-ton  travelling  crane. 

We  were  also  shown  a  pair  of  rolls  that  were  being  made 
for  a  Sheffield  firm  to  roll  armour-plates  for  English  Dread- 
noughts. The  bogey  wheels  and  frame  alone  weigh  42  tons 
and  they  are  fitted  up  to  be  electrically  driven.  This  is  a  fine 
shop,  and  is  filled  with  very  large  tools  for  the  purpose  of 
heavy  work. 

From  here  M-e  went  through  the  dining  room.  Dining 
room  is  the  right  name  for  it,  and  it  is  much  different  to  a 
number  of  the  messrooms  I  have  seen  in  England,  where  you 
find  long  rows  of  tables  and  long  rows  of  benches,  in  many 
cases  without  any  backs  on  the  benches.  Here  you  find  hard 
wood  tables  and  a  well-polished  floor,  and  four  chairs  placed 
round  each  table  (which  is  about  two  feet  square),  to  enable 
a  workman's  wife  to  bring  her  dinner  and  eat  it  with  her 
husband,  and  if  she  desires  it  to  bring  two  children  also,  and 
therefore  a  table  is  placed  at  each  workman's  disposal. 

We  were  next  shown  ovens  to  heat  the  dinners  of  men  who 
bring  them,  hot-water  furnaces  to  make  their  coffee — milk  is 
supplied  gratis. 

The  schoolroom  in  the  works  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and 
the  electric  lights  are  so  arranged  that  no  shadow  is  thrown 
on  the  desks.  The  boys  are  compelled  to  spend  so  many  hours 
per  week  from  the  time  they  leave  school  at  the  age 'of  14 
years  until  they  are  17,  and  the  employer  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  go,  and  he  must  give  them  facilities  to  do 
so.  In  this  case  the  employer  finds  the  school,  and  the  boys 
leave  their  work  and  walk  right  into  the  school,  and  the  town 
provides  the  teachers.     There  are  two  schools  at  these  works. 

We  were  now  shown  more  lockers,  more  baths,  more  wash- 
houses,  and  another  machine  shop,  and  angle-smith's  shop, 
and  then,  it  being  12  noon,  we  made  ready  to  leave  and  we 
saw  the  men  in  the  act  of  washing,  bathing  and  changing  their 
clothes  to  go  to  dinner. 

There  are  cycle  sheds  to  hold  about  400  bicycles  Here.  We 
were  then  taken  to  the  drawing  rooms  where  draftsmen  are 
engaged,  and  everything  in  the  shape  of  comforts  seemed  to 
be  at  the  men's  disposal,  almost  the  same  as  though  it  had 
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been  an  liotel.  I  regret  our  stay  liad  to  be  cut  sliort,  as  I 
desired  to  go  through  the  forge.  The  hours  are  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  with  the  following  meal  times:  dinner,  12  noon  to 
2  p.m. ;   tea  or  coffee,  15  minutes  morning  and  afternoon. 

On  Saturdays  the  men  work  till  4  p.m. 

After  luncli  we  went  to  Herr  D'Hone's  chain  works;  but 
being  Saturday  afternoon  the  chainmakers  had  stopped  work. 
Herr  D'Hone,  Junior,  accompanied  us  through  the  works, 
aud  however  up-to-date  they  are  in  other  branches  in  the  case 
of  chain  making  here  their  method  is  very  primitive.  Never- 
llieless,  I  was  informed  that  the  chainmakers  get  from  7s.  to 
12s.  per  day,  and  that  they  were  paid  by  result  or  by  the 
metre,  and  the  prices  that  I  was  told  they  were  paying  their 
men  were  200  per  cent,  more  than  what  our  men  get  for 
making  the  same  class  and  quality  in  England.  That  means  that 
let  our  men  work  the  same  method  there  as  they  do  here  in 
England,  and  if  they  received  the  same  price  as  these  'German 
chainmakers,  our  men  would  get  20s.  per  day  at  least  where 
the  German  only  gets  7s.,  and  where  our  men  have  to  work 
for  about  5s.  in  England. 

The  anchorsmiths  were  at  work  in  the  next  shop,  also  the 
forgemen,  but  none  seemed  to  put  that  energy  into  his  work 
tlie  same  as  chainmakers  and  anchorsmiths  do  in  Cradley 
Heath  and  District;  in  fact,  I  think  a  chainmaker  and  an 
anchorsm'ith  in  England  would  do  more  actual  hard  work  in 
one  day  than  they  would  in  two  at  the  rate  I  saw  them 
work  at. 

I  was  informed  that  anchorsmiths  and  forgemen  get  from 
10s.  to  12s.  per  day;  they  are  well  paid  for  actual  work  done 
in  con>parison  to  the  way  they  work  and  are  paid  here  at  home. 
AW  links  are  bent  by  machine  for  the  chainmaker  free  of  cost, 
if  as  low  as  ^  inch.  Men  start  here  at  7  a.m.,  stop  at  6  p.m., 
have  two  hours  dinner  and  fifteen  minutes  morning  and  after- 
noon for  breakfast  and  tea. 

Proofhouse  labourers  earn  3s.  lid.  to  4s.  5d.  per  day,  which 
is  more  than  they  receive  in  Cradley  Heath.  The  employer 
liere  informed  us  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  see  men  did  not 
get  injured  as  he  had  to  find  them  their  full  wages  in  case 
they  are  hurt.  They  used  to  work  until  7  p.m.,  but  the  boy.s 
have  to  stop  at  G  o'clock  to  go  to  school,  and  he  thought  tliey 
had  all  better  stop  as  he  would  be  prosecuted  if  the  boys  did  not 
go  to  school. 

Tlie  streeis  of  Duisburg  are  very  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
new  sti-eets  are  laid  out  ready  to  be  built  upon.     The  work- 
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men's  dwellings  are  of  a  good  class,  the  facades  being  orna- 
mented and  the  rooms  lofty.  Trees  are  planted  in  a  number 
of  the  avenues, 

ESSEN. 

We  were  informed  by  a  shopkeeper  who  spoke  English  that 
Krupp's  action  in  supplying  their  workpeople  with  everything 
they  required  and  dividing  profits  at  end  of  the  quarter  made 
it  diificult  for  shopkeepers  to  get  a  living. 

Our  train  did  not  leave  until  11  o'clock  at  night  for  Berlin, 
so  we  spent  a  few  hours  in  a  music  hall  and  there  observed  a 
number  of  workmen  and  their  wives  enjoying  themselves  who 
had  come  there  to  spend  the  evening. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  governed  city 
in  the  world.  We  arrived  here  on  the  Sunday,  May  1st,  and 
on  the  Monday,  with  others,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Berliner 
Gewerkschaftshaus,  the  official  centre  of  the  Social  Democrats' 
Trades  Organisations.  The  building  cost  £150,000.  It  has 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the 
building  is  let  as  shops,  and  a  part  also  as  a  cafe  to  a  brewery 
company.  For  convenience  a  bar  or  cafe  attached  to  the  trade 
unions  buildings  seems  to  be  general  here,  as  we  saw  them  at 
all  centres  visited. 

The  building  contains  separate  offices  for  each  brancii 
trade  society,  also  a  general  office  for  the  Societies  Federation, 
president's  and  secretary's  offices,  libraries,  a  large  hall  to 
hold  1,500,  which  was  then  arranged  with  tables  to  enable 
men  to  take  refreshments  during  the  meetings.  I  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  this  to  the  gentleman  who  was  taking  us  round 
(who  I  am  informed  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  central 
federation — "  A.  Baumeister,  Engelufer  15,  Berlin  16  "  was 
the  address  he  gave  me).  He  told  me  it  was  an  old  custom 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish ;  but  that  some  time 
ago  they  boycotted  spirits  amongst  their  members  and  the  con- 
sumption decreased  33  per  cent,  throughout  Germany.  I  may 
add  here  that  they  claim  to  have  2,400,000  members,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  influence  they  wield. 

The  cafe  will  hold  about  800,  and  you  can  procure  a  cheap 
meal  here,  and  on  this  day  (Monday,  May  2nd)  the  lunch  was 
being  well  patronised. 

There  is  a  large  concert  garden  in  the  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  in  which  concerts  are  given  during  the  summer. 
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There  is  also  a  "traveller's  rest,"  a  lodging  House,  where 
beds  are  supplied  to  workmen  who  are  travelling  in  search  of 
work.  The  men  get  their  bed  free  for  three  nights  by  bring- 
ing a  note  from  the  secretary  of  their  branch.  Food  can  be 
procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  Bread  and  sausage,  2d.;  roast 
potatoes,  sausage  or  meat,  3d.  to  ^d.  All  persons  are 
examined  on  admission  to  see  if  they  are  clean. 

Baths  are  also  provided,  and  if  necessary,  clothes  are  disin- 
fected, and  although  the  process  costs  Is.  6d.  no  charge  is 
made.  Baths  are  compulsor3^  A  skittle  alley  is  provided  for 
the  amusement  of  tlie  inmates.  This  block  of  buildings  3S 
only  intended  for  strangers,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to 
procure  work  in  three  days  they  are  sent  on  to  the  next  town 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  The  building  also  contains 
a  smaller  hall,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  number  of 
provincial  trade  union  officials  that  were  going  through  a 
course  of  lectures  for  seven  weeks.  Altogether,  it  is  a  splen- 
did institution,  and  far  in  advance  of  anything  the  trade 
union  movement  possesses  in  England. 

We  were  informed  that  the  building  at  Leipzig  is  larger 
than  this  one,  and  that  the  whole  buildings  of  this  class 
throughout  Germany  had  cost  their  society  £1,500,000.  I 
was  also  informed  that  their  income  for  1908  was  £2,727,159, 
and  expenditure  £2,351,589;  gain  on  the  year,  £375,570. 
Total  worth  end  of  1908,  £2,429,589,  which  was  invested  in 
buildings  and  banks  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  branches. 


Benefits  Paid. 

Travelling  pay  during  the  year 

Out  of  work  pay 

Sick  pay 

Superannuation  or  pensions 

Death  benefits   ... 

Benevolent  fund  grants 

Strike  pay 

Official  papers    ... 

Organising  conferences,    etc. 

Management 

Incidental  expenses 


..      £58,951 

,.      419,456 

..      483,809 

21,699 

45,953 

66,669 

,.      334,068 

.       139,423 

.       385,534 

.       385,637 

390 

£2,341,589 


Average  income  per  member,  26.50  mark  for  1909.  Aver- 
age income  ten  years  ago,  10.00  mark.  Average  expenditure 
1909,  22.30  mark. 
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Officers  were  appointed  to  organise  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  labourers,  which  cost  £5,000,  but  now  have 
10,000  domestic  servants  and  6,000  agricultural  labourers 
organised. 

Every  separate  trade  has  its  own  publication.  There  are 
70  daily  papers  published  by  this  society,  and  1,250,000  copies 
are  distributed  per  day. 

It  was  difficult  to  organise  Poles  and  Italians,  so  a  paper 
is  published  in  each  of  their  languages. 

There  are  three  international  publications  issued  from  these 
offices. 

Total  number  of  members  in  this  ' '  The  Central  Trades 
Union":  — 

Men        1,865,506 

Women  136,929 


Total     ...     2,012,435 

Increase  of  wages  1907 :     without  stoppage     with  stoppage 

906,851  mark         383,885  mark. 

Total  increase,  1,290,736  mark  (£64,536). 

There  are  thirty  paid  officials  in  connection  with  this 
society  in  Berlin  alone. 

There  are  other  organisations,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Independent  Metal  Workers 410,000 

Printing  Compositors  and  Type  Foun- 
ders of  Germany      ...         ...         ...  55,482 

Textile  Workers              116,403 

When  speaking  about  the  wages  of  the  working  class  in 
Germany  consideration  must  be  taken  of  the  subsidiary  bene- 
fits granted  by  employers  to  workmen,  in  the  shape  of  gra- 
tuities for  length  of  service,  sick  pay  contribution,  banks  at 
works ;  provision  of  meals  at  cheap  rates,  funeral  benefits,  and 
old  age  pensions,  in  addition  to  State  pensions  and  sickness 
pay.  The  employer  is  also  compelled  to  insure  his  workman 
against  accident,  when  the  workman  gets  his  full  wage  during 
incapacity. 

SICKNESS    INSURANCE. 

Every  workman  who  earns  less  than  £100  per  annum  is 
compelled  to  insure,  but  if  he  gets  more  he  can  continue  his 
insurance,  but  pays  his  own  premium.     Under  ordinary  cir- 
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(umstances,  Lo^vever,  employers  pay  one-third  and  workmen 
two-tliirds.  At  present  the  committees  of  control  are  composed 
of  one-third  representatives  of  employers,  and  two-thirds 
representatives  of  workmen.  The  employers  are  desirous  of 
paying  lialf  and  liaving  half  the  representation  of  the  board. 
Tliis  the  men  object  to,  and  prefer  to  pay  two-thirds  to  get 
the  extra  representatives. 

At  the  end  of  1909  the  number  insured  was  12,324,094. 
Tliere  is  a  bill  before  Parliament  to  include  domestic  servants 
and  agricultural  labourers. 

Total  days'  sickness  during  1908  was  133,542,355. 

M.  £ 
Total  sick  pav  paid  out  dur- 
ing 1908    !^ 103,894,299  5,194,716 

Doctors'  attendance  ...       67,000,000  3,350,000 

Medicine        43,000,000  2,150,000 

Other  medical  aid 39,000,000  1,950,000 

The  total  charge  on  the  funds  was  397,000,000  mark 
(£19,000,000). 

Total  worth  of  funds  at  end  of  1908,  500,000,000  mark 
(£25,000,000). 

INFIRMITY    AND    OLD    AGE    PENSIONS. 

1907 — Number  receiving  pension  for  infirmity     814,575 
,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  sickness  .       22,099 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  old  age  .     125,003 


962,277 

A  worker  has  only  to  show  that  he  has  been  incapable  of 
earning  a  wage  for  26  weeks  uninterruptedly  to  be  able  to 
claim  infirmity  pension. 

The  board  of  management  consists  of  equal  numbers  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen's  representatives,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  communal  or  state  official. 

I  asked  Herr  Baumeister  why  the  poor  were  so  small  hi 
numbers  in  the  large  towns  and  cities.  He  attributed  it  to 
tlieir  society's  influence  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  that  now 
lliere  was  no  man  or  woman  Avorker  but  had  something  to  rely 
u])0u  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity,  and  therefore 
lie  or  she  has  no  fear  of  becoming  destitute.  I  replied  that  tlie 
funds  he  had  enumerated  were  very  good,  but  that  they  only 
ajjplied  under  certain  contingencies  and  that  they  did  not  pro- 
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vide  people  with  work.  "  Tlieu,"  said  he,  "  it  is  our  organisa- 
tions." But  I  also  pointed  out  that  we  had  trade  organisatious 
long  before  them,  and  that  at  present  our  workers  were  not  m 
so  prosperous  a  state,  and  that  we  had  a  considerable  amount 
more  poverty  in  England,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
tariffs  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  he  said  he  believed 
in  "  free  trade."  I  asked  him  if  he  would  advocate  takinj^ 
the  duty  off  British  goods  and  allow  us  to  tax  German  goods. 
He  replied,  "Oh,  no!  What  we  want  is  universal  'free 
trade.'  "     I  replied,  "  And  that  is  what  we  all  want." 

"One  question,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  yet  asked  ine." 
I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  replied,  "  You  have  not  yet 
asked  me  if  we  eat  horseflesh."  My  companion  said,  "And 
do  you?  "  He  replied,  "  I  have  never  seen  any  in  my  life,  let 
alone  eaten  it."  Now,  here  is  a  secretary  who  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  workers,  and  in  whose  organisation 
there  are  nearly  2,500,000  workers,  who  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  horseflesh,  which  shows  to  what  a  small  extent  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  workers. 

He  then  supplied  me  jvdth  the  following  prices  of  food- 
stuffs :  — 


1909. 


1910. 


M. 

s. 

d. 

M. 

s. 

d. 

per  ki] 

0 

]ier  kilo 

Beef,  per  kilo 

1.30 

0 

1\  per  lb. 

1.05 

0 

7f  per  lb. 

Pork        

l.Gl 

0 

8       „ 

1.65 

0 

8A     „ 

Mutton    ... 

1.55 

0 

7A     „    • 

1.58 

0 

7f     „ 

Beans  (haricot)  . . . 

.37 

0 

l|     . 

.39 

0 

2       „ 

Peas 

.37 

0 

n  „ 

.38 

0 

n  „ 

Flour  (wheaten) . . . 

.36 

0 

If  „ 

.39 

0 

2 

Potatoes  ... 

.08 

0 

1  for  2i  lb. 

.08 

0 

1  for  2i  lb 

Butter,  per  kilo  ... 

2.33 

1 

Oi  per  lb. 

2.76 

1 

2    per  lb. 

Clothing  I  found  very  cheap.     Men's  suits,  20s.  and  up- 
wards; men's  best  shoes,  Ts.  6d.  per  pair;  overcoats,  from  18s. 


DRESDEN. 

Dresden  is  practically  devoid  of  slums,  and  the  workmen's 
dwellings  have  a  smart  appearance.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
clean.  Food  prices  and  wearing  apparel  are  about  the  same 
as  in  other  towns  we  visited. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Brown  bread,  G  lbs.  (German),  66  pfg.  (7id.);  3  lbs.  (Ger- 
man), 33  pfg.  (^3fd.).  Bread,  lemon  and  almond  flavour 
(white),  o^d.  and  8d.  per  loaf. 

Large  works  are  numerous,  and  there  are  no  loungers.  Full 
employment  appeared  to  be  general. 

LEIPZIG. 

There  are  plenty  of  open  spaces,  parks,  etc.,  and  also  fine 
public  buildings.  The  town  hall  is  more  than  400  years  old, 
a  hue  old  building.  The  principal  industries  are  book- 
binding, printing  and  allied  trades. 

We  went  through  a  large  building  connected  with  the 
above  trades,  which  was  a  kind  of  permanent  exhibition,  and 
contained  machines  of  German  make  only  used  in  the  printing 
and  bookbinding  trades.  There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  stands  of  these  machines,  and  all  were  in  working  order, 
and  were  put  in  motion  to  show  us  their  capabilities.  There 
was  a  number  of  galleries  of  specimens  of  printing  of  all 
descriptions,  an<l  over  each  stand  was  the  name  of  the  printer. 
A  number  of  these  houses  have  branches  in  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  etc.,  but  whatever  orders  are  taken,  the  work — 
both  printing  and  binding — is  done  here  in  Leipzig.  The 
building  also  contains  a  large  hall  in  which  lectures  are 
given  appertaining  to  printing,  etc.  We  were  informed  that 
bookbinders  get  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day  (but  did  not 
learn  whether  men  or  women,  or  both).  Printers  get  4s.  6d. 
at  start,  up  to  6s.  per  day.  Best  class  girls  earn  18s.  per  week. 
Hours,  9  per  day.  There  are  40,000  workers  in  printing  and 
allied  trades  and  9,000  booksellers. 

FRANKFORT. 

Thursday,  May  5th,  was  a  holiday,  and  therefore  all  works 
were  closed,  also  nearly  all  shops.  Guides  were  procured,  and 
with  about  twenty  others  I  went  with  a  guide  to  the  poort  part 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  at  least 
1,200  years  old,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  there  are  still 
parts  that  have  not  been  yet  modernised;  but  they 
are  taking  down  some  of  the  old  buildings,  and  are 
making  very  good  streets,  and  are  putting  up  a 
modern  class  of  house  in  the  place  of  those  taken 
down.'  But  those  we  saw  here  were  very  ancient  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  streets  were  very  narrow  and  reminded  me  of  the 
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old  streets  in  Chester.  The  streets,  however,  were  clean,  and 
no  oj^en  drains  were  observable,  neither  did  you  see  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  puddles  of  liquid  sewage  like  we  afterwards  saw 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  Some  of  the  streets  were  paved, 
others  asphalted.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  rents  were 
25  mark  to  30  mark  per  calendar  month  for  two  rooms,  kitchen 
and  cellar;  but  he  also  informed  us  that  rents  were  cheaper  in 
the  modern  j)art  of  the  town.  He  also  stated  that  this  was  the 
lowest  quarter  of  Frankfort. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  trade  union  building,  and  had  a  look 
into  the  cafe  (the  officials  not  being  in  the  building,  as  it  was 
a  holiday).  There  were  about  200  persons  in  the  cafe  about 
10  a.m.,  but  they  seemed  very  orderly,  and  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  playing  games,  etc.  We  were  then 
shown  the  bath  rooms,  where  a  bath  could  be  procured  for  2d. 

We  were  taken  to  the  modern  part  of  the  town,  in  which 
is  situated  a  number  of  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings.  It 
is  about  a  mile  out  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  trams  took 
us  the  whole  distance.  The  buildings  are  on  the  left  side  of  an 
avenue  called  Erankin  Allee,  which  avenue  is  fift}^  yards  wide 
(not  fifty  feet!).  The  two-foot  paths  are  about  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  up  the  centre  of  the  avenue  is  a  double  row  of  trees. 
The  avenue  is  about  1^  miles  long.  Ihe  buildings  are  built 
in  blocks,  and  form  squares,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  block 
of  buildings  is  a  grass  lawn,  with  facilities  for  drying  clothes. 
There  is  also  a  playground,  and  trees  are  planted. 

Mr.  Baker,  our  guide,  and  myself  were  deputed  by  the 
rest  of  our  party  to  try  and  get  admittance  into  a  home  in 
these  buildings,  and  we  were  successful  in  getting  the  follow- 
ing information :  — 

Kitchen,  10  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  11  ft.  high,  concrete  floor  very 
clean,  stove  and  other  furniture;  paint,  light  drab  or  fawn. 

First  room,  bed  and  sitting  room,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft. 
high,  containing  bed,  piano,  stove,  bench  and  chairs. 

Second  room  used  by  occupier  in  his  business  of  cigar- 
making,  in  which  occupation  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughter. 

Third,  bedroom,  11  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  high,  usual  fur- 
niture. 

Fourth,  bedroom,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  high,  usual 
furniture. 

Large  private  hall,  14  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  11  ft.,  which  con- 
tained boxes,  cupboard  for  food,  etc.  The  rooms  were  very 
clean,  and  all  painted  a  light  colour.  There  was  no  carpet 
on  the  floors,  but  thev  were  nil  painted.  There  was  also  a 
cellar  11  ft.  bv  12  ft.  by  G  ft.  higli.    . 
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Kent  61  mark  per  month,  5  per  cent,  extra  for  water  rate. 

I  ma}-  add  iJiis  was  on  first  or  principal  floor;  second  floor, 
same  number  of  rooms,  etc.-,  60  mark  per  month. 

"We  were  informed  that  two  rooms,  kitchen  and  cellar,  with 
liall,  would  be  30  mark  per  month  on  first  floor;  on  second 
floor  the  price  for  two  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  hall  would 
be  25  mark  per  month. 

Mr.  Baker  and  myself  noxt  visited  a  block  of  buildings 
across  the  street  to  the  left  which  were  the  baths  for  the  use 
of  the  tenants  in  the  blocks  we  had  just  visited.  We  were  con- 
ducted through  by  the  lady  in  charge,  who  informed  us  that  a 
shower  bath  could  be  procured  for  10  pfg.,  a  fraction  over  Id., 
and  a  bath  for  30  pfg.  (3id.).  The  baths  were  very  clean 
and  there  was  every  facility  and  convenience  for  bathers. 

We  were  then  talcen  tlie  full  length  of  the  avenue  to  some 
more  workmen's  dwellings  built  on  the  English  style  of  semi- 
detached villas.  We  received  permission  to  go  through  some 
of  these  flats,  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  guide,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Hull,  went  through,  and  reported  to  us  as  follows:  — 

The  liouses  face  both  ways  with  garden  in  front  and  rear 
and  are  set  back  from  the  road  with,  a  space  of  30  ft.  betAveen 
each  block  of  buildings. 

There  are  six  sets  of  room.s  in  each  block.  The  rooms  were 
nicely  furnished  throughout  and  floors  covered  with  lino  by 
owners. 

Measurements :  1st  room,  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  by  11  ft.  6  in. 
high;  2nd  room,  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  6  in.  high.;  3rd  room, 
19  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft.  6  in.  high;  kitchen,  11  ft.  by  8  ft. 
by  11  ft.  6  in.  high. 

Bathroom  large  enough  for  bed  occasionally,  besides  bath. 
Floors  fireproof. 

Rent,  1st  or  principal  floor,  43  m.  per  calendar  month; 
ground  floor,  41  m.  per  calendar  month ;  water  rate,  4  per  cent, 
extra;  2  rooms,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  11  ft,  high,  kitchen,  cellar 
and  bathroom  ;  kitchen  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  by  11  ft. ;  1st  floor,  26  m. 
])er  moutli ;  ground  floor,  27  m.  per  month ;  top  floor,  19|  m. 
per  month,  but  did  not  go  through  them. 

Built  by  the  Heller  Hof  Society,  and  are  paying  an  interest 
on  outlay  of  3}  per  cent. 

I  may  add  that  all  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  with  gas  fittings. 
Lai"ge  portable  cooking  range,  etc. 


ESSEN 


Krupp's  Works.     Practice  Ground 
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Krupp's  Works.    Turning  Big  Guns. 
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Mounting  Big  Guns  in  Krupp's  Works. 


ESSEN. 


In  Krupp's  Works. 
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PRICES    AND    WAGES. 

Breacl,  brown  (rye  and  wheat),  35  pfg-.  (4d.)  for  31b. 
(German);  bread,  white  (all  wheat),  30  pfg.  (S^d.)  for  2  lb. 
(Q-erman);  beef  cutlets,  85  pfg.  (9|d.)  for  1  lb.  (Grerman). 

Warehousemen  earn  18s.  to  22s.  per  week. 

You  will  observe  by  above  prices  that  white  bread  is  as 
cheap  as  in  any  part  of  England  and  but  very  little  dearer  than 
the  rye  and  wheat  mixed  laread. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  household  expenses  for  our  guide, 
his  wife,  and  boy  14  years  of  age  for  two  weeks:  — 

Bread,  3  m.  47  pfg. ;  drinks,  2  m.  47  pfg. ;  meat,  4  m. 
60  pfg. ;  potatoes,  1  m.  30  pfg. ;  cocoa  butter,  1  m.  65  pfg. ; 
Breakfast  butter,  2  m.  71  pfg. ;  eggs,  2  m.  12  pfg. ;  flour, 
80  pfg. ;  milk,  7  m.  20  pfg. ;  coffee,  70  pfg. ;  cheese,  1  m. 
05  pfg. ;  sundries  and  vegetables,  3  m.  93  pfg. ;  total,  32.00  m. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cocoa  butter  is  used  amongst 
the  working  class,  wliich  costs  55  pfg.  per  German  pound. 

We  now  travelled  down  the  Rhine  Valley  to  Cologne,  and 
what  impressed  me  most  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ground 
was  tilled.  The  land  is  mountainous  for  the  most  part,  but  if 
the  ground  was  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  more  still  it  was 
tilled,  and  where  necessary  the  ground  was  shored  up  by 
terraces  to  prevent  the  soil  and  produce  being  washed  away 
by  the  rains. 

The  right  hand  bank  of  the  river  was  mostly  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
people  appeared  to  be  employed,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  any  rate. 

IMPRESSIONS    IN    BRIEF. 

That  at  the  bureaux  and  other  places  at  which  we  made 
inquiries  we  failed  to  find  any  quantity  of  unemployed.  Nor 
did'  we  observe  men  hanging  about  waiting  to  take  odd  jobs, 
nor  waiting  at  docks  or  works  gates  to  see  if  they  could  pro- 
cure employment. 

In  all  towns  we  visited  the  children  were  well  dressed  and 
shod,  and  apparently  well  fed  and  happy. 

In  ancient  parts  of  the  towns  the  streets  are  narrow,  but 
well-paved  and  clean,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  sewage  piled 
up  in  the  streets  and  puddles  of  stagnant  water. 
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The  men  are  well  set  up  fellows  and  they  and  their  wives 
are  well  clothed.  In  the  i^oorer  quarters  of  the  towns  there 
was  an  absence  of  squalor  and  of  slatternly  women  hanging 
around  like  one  is  accustomed  to  in  the  East  End  of  London 
and  in  our  provincial  towns. 

On  leaving  work  the  German  presents  a  smarter  appearance 
than  does  the  English  workman  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
This  perhaps  is  accounted  for  by  the  habits  of  the  German 
learnt  in  the  army  of  not  desiring  to  appear  in  the  streets 
dirty,  and  also  to  the  facilities  there  are  at  the  works  for 
washing  and  changing  clothes. 

The  Belgians  and  Germans  work  more  leisurely  than  an 
Englishman,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  accomplish  so 
much  manual  work  as  an  Englishman  in  a  given  number 
of  hours,  but  they^  are  apparently  more  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  poorest  class  in  Germany  are  better  clothed  and 
apparently  better  fed  than  the  poorest  class  in  England ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  class  in  Belgium  or  Germany  so 
poor  as  the  poorest  class  in  England  to  draw  a  comparison 
from.  The  reasons  are,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  are  better 
paid,  have  greater  amount  of  relief  in  case  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  assistance  they  get  from  insurance  in  case  of 
accident,  sickness  or  infirmity,  and  in  the  case  of  old  age. 

There  also  appears  to  be  more  consideration  shown  to  the 
workman  in  Germany  by  the  employer  with  regard  to  the 
comforts  of  the  men,  in  the  shape  of  canteens,  libraries,  facili- 
ties for  washing,  and  also  by  the  institutions  they  have  estab- 
lished for  the  men  in  the  shape  of  banks,  gratuities  for  length 
of  service,  sick  benefit,  old  age  pensions,  and  benefits  of  a  like 
character.  Altogether,  employers  seem  to  play  a  more 
paternal  part  in  the  lives  of  their  workmen  and  families. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  every  facility  was  given  us  to  see 
whatever  we  desired,  and  no  restriction  was  placed  on  our 
movements  when  we  arrived  in  any  town.  Guides  were  pro- 
vided at  our  request,  and,  instead  of  the  charge  I  heard  made 
that  we  were  shepherded,  and  only  shown  that  which  the 
leaders  wanted  us  to  see,  I  contend  we  should  have  been  able 
to  see  more  if  it  could  have  been  arranged  (before  we  reached 
a  town)  what  we  were  going  to  see,  as  valuable  time  was  lost 
trying  to  get  into  works ;  but  of  course,  I  understand  the 
reason,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise  the  charge  would  have 
been  made  that  it  was  all  pre-arranged. 

James  H.  Smith. 
Overend,  Cradley  Heath,  Staffs. 
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Joint  Statement  by  W.  BRADFORD,  J.  H.  SMITH, 
B.  JONES  and  M.  H.  W.  FLETCHER. 

We,  the  members  of  the  deputation  from  the  Dudley  Par- 
liamentary Borough,  having  visited  fourteen  of  the  principal 
industrial  centres  of  Belgium  and  Germany  during  the  period 
from  April  25th  to  May  Tth,  have  pleasure  in  reporting,  from 
observations  and  experience,  to  have  found  the  above  coun- 
tries to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  progressive  condition. 
Employment  is  good,  wages  are  as  high  as  in  England,  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  workshops  and  factories  are 
superior  to  the  conditions  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  the 
social  conditions  of  life  are  splendid,  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  commodities  of  life  are  the  same,  or  if  any  difference, 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  England,  the  rents  are  lower  and 
taxation  is  lower.  There  are  no  workhouses,  but  homes  exist 
in  all  places  where  the  poor  and  the  infirm  receive  careful 
attention  by  the  State,  and  they  also  have  their  freedom.  Edu- 
cation is  of  a  very  high  standard.  The  young  men  are  well 
trained  and  they  all  bear  a  military  appearance.  Altogether 
the  countries  are  full  of  prosperity.  The  business  firms  have 
plenty  of  orders  in  hand,  and  many  orders  from  England  are 
being  carried  out  in  various  engineering  and  other  works. 
Some  firms  have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  going  up  to  the 
end  of  December,  1911.  The  comfort  of  the  workers  is  studied 
in  the  factories  by  the  provision  of  lockers,  dining  rooms, 
schoolroom,  recreation  grounds,  and  baths.  Meals  are  sup- 
plied at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Trade  unions  have  fine  buildings 
constructed  on  the  most  modern  lines,  and  there  are  labour 
exchanges  for  males  and  females,  which  have  worked  most 
successfully.  Working-men's  dwellings  are  like  the  average 
second  class  houses  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  perfect.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  people  are 
all  that  may  be  desired.  Happiness  and  prosperity  seems  to 
reign  all  through  the  countries  we  visited. 

W.   BRADrOUD, 

James  H.  Smith, 
Benjamin  Jones, 

Mark  H.  Washington  Fletcher. 
Dudley. 
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Report    by    W.    M.    PILE. 

Having  been  invited  to  become  one  of  a  body  of  working 
meii  delegates  sent  out  to  see  if  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
^^  orkers  in  Germany  were  so  bad  as  they  had  been  represented 
by  the  Tree  Trade*^  candidates  at  the  recent  election,  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation. 

Previous  to  our  departure  we  were  told  that  we  were  to 
have  an  entirely  free  hand  to  investigate  whatever  we  cared 
to  in  relation  to  the  work  and  other  conditions  of  the  German 
working  man,  and  I  must  here  say  that  during  the  tour  we 
were  given  every  assistance  by  our  leader,  Dr.  Coates,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  explain  to  us  any  point,  or  to  use  his  influence  to 
gain  us  admission  to  factories  and  other  places  that  would 
ordinarily  have  been  closed  to  us. 

ANTWERP. 

The  first  town  we  visited  was  Antwerp,  where  we  had 
landed,  and  almost  immediately  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  town  doing  such  a  large  amount  of  trade  as  Antwerp  does, 
at  its  docks,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  the  loafer  or  the  unem- 
ployed, to  whom  we  are  so  used  at  home,  waiting  to  earn  a 
small  pittance  by  carrying  luggage. 

Having  only  a  few  hours  in  Antwerp,  we  devoted  that  time 
to  a  study  of  the  shop  windows  and  noting  the  prices  therein. 
We  found  that  these  compared  well  with  English  prices,  and 
in  some  places  things  were  cheaj)er  than  in  England.  Beef 
was  from  5d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  joint;  bread  was 
sold  in  two  loaves,  equivalent  to  our  4  lb.,  for  5|d.,  and  butter 
Mas  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

Leaving  Antwerj^,  we  were  surprised  to  notice  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  neatness  of  the 
cottages  and  buildings,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  inch  of 
land  was  under  cultivation. 

GHENT. 

At  Ghent  we  had  time  to  make  many  enquiries  as  to  the 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  We  found  that  the 
average  wage  of  fltters  was  35  francs  per  week ;  masons,  40 
francs;  weavers,  25  to  30  francs;  and  tailors,  60  francs.  A 
resident  of  whom  we  enquired  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
iold  us  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  50  unemployed  in  that 
low  11.  The  children  here  were  well  dressed,  looked  happy,  and 
all  hud  on  good  boots. 
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BRUSSELS. 

At  Brussels,  which  we  visited  next,  we  were  again  im- 
pressed by  the  clean  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  school  children 
■ — a  sure  sign  of  the  home  care  and  attention  which  accompany 
good  trade  in  all  countries.  We  noted  here  the  white  and 
"  black  "  bread  in  the  shops,  and  saw  that  the  white  bread 
was  exhibited  in  larger  quantities  than  the  brown  or  "  black  " 
as  it  is  called  very  wrongly ;  also  that  the  difference  in  price 
was  very  trifling,  white  bread  being  2  centimes,  or  one-fifth  of 
a  penny,  dearer  on  a  2  lb.  loaf.  A  large  quantity  of  the  white 
bread  is  made  and  sold  in  ^d.  and  Id.  rolls.  Clothing  was 
priced  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Corduroy  trousers  we 
saw  at  5  to  6  francs  per  pair;  men's  pants  at  1  franc  25  cen- 
times per  pair.  Meat  was  again  very  reasonable.  Breast  of 
mutton  was  priced  at  30  centimes  (3d.)  per  lb. ;  round  of  beef, 
60  centimes  (6d.) ;  shoulder  of  mutton,  TO  centimes  (Td.). 
Eggs,  15  for  a  shilling. 

At  the  Labour  Bureau  there  were  244  registered  as  wanting 
work,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  these  had  registered  while  yet 
in  work  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position.  During  the 
day  we  were  there,  there  had  been  only  16  men  making 
enquiries  for  work.  In  the  home  attached  to  the  Bureaa  desti- 
tute unemployed  are  housed  and  fed,  and  are  paid  1  franc 
(lOd.)  for  five  hours'  work.  In  this  home,  when  we  visited  the 
Bureau,  there  were  sixteen  inmates,  and  the  most  at  any  time 
during  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been  fifty-two  inmates. 

CHARLEROL 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Charleroi,  and  as  there  was  to  be  a 
stay  of  three  hours  only  here  we  decided  to  look  up  the  trade 
union  offices.  There  we  found  the  secretary  of  the  Glass- 
workers'  Union,  who  was  most  obliging,  and  gave  us  all  llie 
information  we  desired.  He  told  us  that  the  trade  was  boom- 
ing and  that  the  glass-worker's  wage  ran  from  150  to  500 
francs  per  montli,  working  9^  hours  per  day,  and  that  a  house 
of  four  rooms  cost  25  francs  per  month  (£1). 

AVe  were  able  here  also  to  see  about  150  school  children 
drilling  in  a  jilayground  attached  to  a  school,  and  again  we 
noticed  the  neat,  tidy  appearance  of  the  children  and  the  good 
condition  of  their  boots. 

LIEGE. 

At  Liege  we  were  very  fortunate  in  meeting  a  butcher  who 
could  speak  English,  and  he  explained  to  us  that  he  could  not 
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5oll  horseflesli.  A  special  butcher  sold  that,  and  the  shop 
( ould  ahvays  be  recognised  by  the  model  of  a  horse  either  in 
the  window  or  over  the  door.  We  were  told  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  workers  here,  engineers  being  specially  wanted. 
Wages  at  Liege  are: — Unskilled  workers,  3|  to  4  francs  per 
dav;  turners,  moulders,  fitters,  and  pattern  makers,  6  to  9 
francs  per  day.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  in  the  fac- 
tories, both  morning  and  afternoon,  for  refreshments,  such  as 
cofifee  and  a  roll. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Crossing  the  frontier,  we  came  to  Dusseldorf,  which  is  a 
fine  town,  for  the  most  part  modern.  It  is  laid  out  splendidly, 
the  streets  being  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  There  is  a 
great  number  of  factories  here  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance 
and  cartridges,  as  well  as  engineering  works  of  all  descrip- 
tions. I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  go  over  any  of  these  fac- 
tories, so  must  give  a  description  of  what  1  saw  in  the  streets, 
and  having  heard  so  much  of  the  police  discipline  and  regula- 
tions in  Germany  I  naturally  looked  for  some  great  restriction. 
In  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  the  police  seemed  to  be  scarce, 
and  I  pai-ticularly  noticed  the  clean,  tidy  appearance  of  all  we 
met.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the  evening,  when  the 
streets  seemed  alive  with  people  of  all  ages  and  classes  on  roller 
skates,  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  and  with  not  an  atom 
of  the  appearance  one  expects  in  a  town  whose  population  is  so 
largely  employed  in  the  iron  trade. 

ESSEN. 

In  Essen,  the  great  hive  of  industry  in  which  are  Messrs. 
Krupp's  large  works,  we  were  very  interested,  as  we  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  works,  but 
although  our  leader  used  his  best  persuasive  powers  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  we  were  only  able  to  walk  past  the  great 
works  and  see  their  extent  from  the  outside.  We  noticed  at 
the  gates,  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  number,  boards 
were  hung  out  with  a  list  of  vacancies  in  various  departments. 
We  inquired  the  price  of  coal  here  (for  house  use),  and  found 
it  was  Is.  2^d.  per  cwt.  Best  bacon  here  was  1  mark  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  12  for  1  mark;  while  good  workmen's  boots  could  be  pur- 
chased from  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  pair. 

BERLIN. 

Sunday,  May  1st,  found  us  in  Berlin,  and  it  being  May 
Day  we  naturally  expected  to  iiud  some  great  restrictions  on 
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the  demoDstrators  who  had  signified  their  intention  of  holding 
meetings  that  day.  Great  was  our  astonishment  at  seeing  those 
men  coming  from  the  stations  to  the  place  of  meeting.  They 
carried  no  banners  certainly,  but  as  they  arrived  in  batches  of 
300  to  700  or  800  they  formed  into  a  procession,  some  wearing 
rosettes  to  denote  their  branch,  and  walked  in  this  way  four 
abreast  to  their  meeting,  no  police  attending  them.  What  sur- 
prised us  more  was  that  they  were  allowed  to  walk  iu  procession 
on  the  pavement.  The  appearance  of  the  men  was  so  different 
from  the  class  of  thing  we  get  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  labour,  as  they  are  more  often  in  the  line  of  hunger 
marches  or  demonstrations  of  unemployed,  but  these  were  well 
set-up  respectable  men  who  were  a  credit  to  their  country. 
During  our  rambles  in  the  morning  we  were  accosted  by  a 
beggar  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  lame  man  in  Ghent 
Cathedral,  was  the  only  specimen  of  that  kind  of  thing  I  met 
while  on  the  Continent. 

Houses  here  are  also  on  the  flat  system,  and  we  found  that 
four  rooms  cost  34  mark  per  ^onth  on  the  ground  floor,  re- 
ducing to  24  mark  as  you  went  higher.  Horsemeat  we  dis- 
covered is  eaten  here,  and  costs  from  3|d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  We 
went  with  a  guide  in  search  of  a  shop,  but  after  traversing 
several  streets,  taking  over  two  hours,  we  did  not  discover  one. 
Beef,  mutton  and  pork  are  much  as  in  England  for  prices, 
while  rye  bread  is  4|-d.  per  4  lb.  White  bread  is  eaten  princi- 
pally made  in  rolls.  Another  good  feature  here  was  the  tram 
system  of  weekly  or  monthly  tickets,  whereby,  for  6  mark  a 
month,  a  man  can  travel  anywhere  on  the  trams. 

DRESDEN. 

Dresden,  our  next  halt,  did  not  appear  such  a  fine  town  as 
Dusseldorf  or  Berlin,  and  here  we  noticed  the  first  two  bootless 
children.  There  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  work,  and  the 
streets  showed  no  evidence  of  unemployed.  Clothes  here  were 
very  cheap  indeed,  trousers  being  noted  as  low  as  2  mark 
40  pfennig  per  pair. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Chemnitz  is  a  fine  town  also,  and  factories  met  the  eye 
everj^where.  We  tried  to  find  an  empty  one,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Passing  one  large  works  at  4  p.m.  we  met  a  troop  of 
girls  fetching  the  rolls  for  afternoon  refreshment,  coffee  being 
supplied  on  the  premises.  Some  of  the  delegates  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  over  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Hartman,  a  firm  whose  staff  is  capable  of  dealing  with  39  loco- 
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motives  at  one  time.  We  -walked  about  tlie  town,  noting  prices, 
which  in  many  cases  were  below  English,  and  had  a  good  meal 
in  an  automatic  restaurant,  where  a  coin  representing  our 
penny  (10  pfennig)  will  fetch  any  article,  from  a  fine  sandwich 
of  roll  and  ham,  or  other  meat  or  paste,  to  a  glass  of  lager,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  as  well  as  a  good  cigar. 

In  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town  we  saw  about 
300  children  roller-skating,  and  all  appeared  well  dressed  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

LEIPZIG. 

At  Leipzig  we  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
were  engaged  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  industry,  and 
the  gentleman  who  gave  us  the  information  at  a  special  show- 
room for  printing,  told  us  that  from  40,000  to  45,000  were 
employed  at  that  work,  and  that  there  was  practically  no  un- 
employment in  the  trade.  A  large  strike  in  the  building 
trade  made  about  1,000  hands  idle,  but  if  that  was  settled  the 
did  not  think  there  would  be  -any  out  of  work  in  the  town. 
Printers  work  nine  hours  per  day,  54  per  week,  there  being  no 
Saturday  half-holiday.  The  rate  of  pay  for  printers  is  from 
41  to  6  mark  per  day.  Best  women  can  earn  18  mark  per  week. 

FRANKFORT. 

Erankfort-on-Main,  our  last  stop,  except  Cologne,  is  a 
lovely  town,  which  has  tripled  its  growth  in  twenty  years. 
We  went  with  a  guide  in  search  of  slums,  and  certainly 
we  found  some  old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  but  they  vrere 
very  different  from  the  English  slums.  In  fact,  the  old  houses 
were  grand  old  relics  of  which  any  town  might  be  proud.  We 
then  went  to  the  newer  portion  of  the  town  and  saw  the  work- 
ing-class qiiarters'.  All  live  in  flats,  and  there  are  some  very 
fine  thoroughfares  indeed,  and  well  kept.  We  saw  many  fac- 
tories of  great  size,  and  outside  many  M-ere  hung  boards  with 
a  list  of  vacancies.  I  secured  some  photos  of  the  workmen's 
quarters. 

We  noticed  that  each  town  had  its  statue  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  in  Erankfort  I  enquired  of  the  guide  if  they  were 
provided  by  the  State.  He  replied,  "  No,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion," and  as  one  had  heard  so  much  in  England  of  the  awful 
times  tlie  (jernian  ])eople  were  suffering  uiulor  Protection,  I 
was  sur])rised,  especially  to  see  on  the  inscrijilioii  at  Erankfort, 
"  He  placed  our  trade  on  a  firm  basis." 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  the  whole  trip  was  a  great  eye-^ 
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opener  to  me,  and  with  the  liberty  we  enjoyed  in  searching 
oiit  anything  Ave  conkl,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  Belgium  and  Germany  1  did  not  see  such  desti- 
tution and  misery  as  I  saw  in  London  within  half  an  hour  of 
mv  return. 

W.  M.  Pile. 
19,  East  Southernhaj, 

Fjxeter. 


Report    by    REGINALD    FORD. 

At  the  verj-  start  when  we  landed  at  Antwerp  I  was  struck 
by  the  absence  of  loafers  or  men  to  ofter  to  carr^?-  our  bags.  In 
comparing  the  phvsical  appearance  of  the  working  men,  women 
and  children  in  all  towns  which  we  visited,  I  do  not  hesitate 
in  saying  that  they  are  well  clothed  and  have  a  smarter  appear- 
ance than  the  average  Englishman.  With  regard  to  poverty 
I  can  see  more  here  in  my  own  town  than  I  saw  in  all  the  towns 
I  visited,  also  more  men  standing  at  the  street  corners. 

HOUSING. 

Coming  to  the  housing,  I  find  it  is  superior  in  all  the  towns 
to  what  it  is  here.  The  streets  are  nice  and  "^ide  and  most  of 
the  liouses  are  built  in  flats  which  can  be  rented  at  the  follow- 
ing prices.  Flat  on  ground  floor  consisting  of  four  rooms 
from.  8s.  per  week,  first  floor  Ts.  per  week,  second  floor  6s.  per 
Meek,  third  floor  5s.  per  w-eek,  fourth  floor,  which  is  the  top 
floor  of  the  building,  4s.  per  week.  No  rates  to  be  paid  by 
anyone  living  in  cottages  or  flats,  under  10s.  per  week  rent. 

FOOD, 

Now  I  will  take  the  food  question  which  we  heard  so  much 
about  during  the  last  General  Election  and  which  was  largely 
misrepresented;  for  instance,  when  you  go  into  a  horseflesh 
shop  there  is  in  the  window,  or  on  the  glass  over  the  door  a 
model  or  painting  of  a  horse.  When  a  horse  is  sold  to  be 
killed  it  has  to  be  fed  for  six  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Government  Inspector.  When  it  is  killed  it  is  again 
examined,  and  if  found  fit  for  food  the  flesh  is  stamped. 
The  price  of  it  is  5d.  per  lb.  best  parts,  3|d.  per  lb.  fore  parts. 
There  is  not  so  much  of  it  eaten,  for  we  w^ere  travelling  in 
Berlin  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  up  to  1  o'clock  dinner 
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time,  and  only  came  across  one  shop.  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself,  because  if  it  was  in  greater  demand  we  should  certainly 
have  seen  more  sliops.  IS' ow  for  the  bread ;  there  are  four  or 
five  different  kinds  made  in  Germany — black,  brown,  white, 
find  bread  whicli  they  give  to  their  horses.  Black  bread,  or 
pumpernickel  as  it  is  called,  is  eaten  as  a  luxury  in  all  the 
leading  hotels  and  cafes,  and  is  not  the  food  of  the  working 
class.  The  bread  which  they  eat  is  brown,  made  from  wheat 
and  rye  flour.  It  costs  from  4^d.  to  5d.  per  loaf,  about  the 
size  of  our  English  4  lb.  loaf.  The  wheaten  bread  or  white 
bread  is  made  in  rolls,  and  4  lb.  works  out  at  8fd. 

CLOTHES. 

Tou  can  get  a  suit  of  clothes  made  to  measure  from 
27s.  6d.  to  5Ts.  6d.,  boots  from  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.,  men's 
socks,  tliree  pairs  for  10|d.,  men's  pants  from  Is.  7d.  per  pair. 

I  think  that  these  prices  compare  very  favourably  with 
what  we  can  see  in  our  own  shop  windows. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  vary  in  Germany  in  different  towns  the  same 
as  they  do  in  England :  — 


Joiners      ...  from  24s.  to  35s.  per  w 

Masons      ...  „  2Ss.    ,,    38s. 

Weavers    ...  ,,  25s.    „    30s. 

Pattern  Makers      „  28s.    „    35s. 

Bricklayers  „  28s.    ,,    38s. 


eek,  10  hours  a  day. 


Beef 

]\rutton 

Cutlets 

Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Butter 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Currants 

Beer 


FOOD. 

from  7d.  to   Is.  OM-  per  lb. 

„      6d.    „    ll|d."perlb. 

,,      3|d.  jier  lb. 

,,      Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

„      8|d.  per  lb. 

„      3-2d.  per  lb. 

„      Is.   Id.  per  lb. 

„      lOhl.  per  lb. 

„      6id  to  lOM.  per  lb. 

„      3id.  per  lb. 
15  for  Is. 
l^d.  for  1   pint  glass. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 


Ilaving  entered  upon  this  tour  with  an  open  mind,  to  state 
what  I  saw  and  found  out,  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  Ger- 
many is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  what  we  were  told 
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and  stown  by  posters  during  the  last  General  Election.  'All  the 
factories  in  every  town  we  visited  are  working  at  full  time, 
some  of  them  overtime.  None  are  idle  or  working  three- 
quarter  time  as  can  be  seen  in  England.  I  should  feel 
delighted  if  I  could  see  my  fellow  Englishmen  looking  so 
happy  and  contented  as  what  the  Germans  are.  XTndoubtedly 
they  are  far  better  educated  than  what  we  are,  and  in  all 
respects  they  S€'em  to  use  it  to  its  best  advantage. 

REGINALD    FORD. 

TO,  Hoopern  Street,  Exeter. 


Report    by    JOSEPH    CONWAY. 

{Press  Interview.^ 

By  revolution  of  circumstances  the  pupil  of  Britain  has 
now  become  her  teacher.  At  least  such  is  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Conway,  of  Newtown,  New  Mills,  who  works  in  the  finish- 
ing department  of  the  Calico  Printers'  Association  at  their 
works  at  Watford  Bridge.  And  Mr.  Conway  is  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  since  he  was  one 
of  the  fourth  deputation  which  visited  the  Continent  recently, 
so  as  to  see  things  for  themselves.  Mr.  Conway  is  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  of  New 
Mills,  and  went  with  the  other  59  gentlemen 

UNHINDERED    BY    EITHER     INSTRUCTIONS    OR 

SUBTLE    INFLUENCE 

which  might  be  associated  with  such  an  excursion  as  the 
deputation  made.  It  was  not  a  trip  for  fun  and  frolic,  but  an 
"  excursion  into  facts,"  if  it  can  be  so  called. 

The  party,  headed  by  Dr.  Coates,  left  on  the  25th  ult., 
via  Harwich  to  Antwerp,  and  spent  their  time  in  visiting  the 
jmncipal  cities  and  labour  centres  of  the  Continent. 

Interviewed  by  our  reporter  at  New  Mills,  Mr.  Conway, 
in  reply  to  an  interrogation  as  to  what  they  did  on  arrival, 
said :  "  "We  spent  the  day  looking  at  the  shops  in  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  and  were  not  very  long  in  finding  a  horseflesh  shop; 
the  price  per  pound  being  from  twopence  to  fivepence."  "And 
what  are  your  ideas  of  horseflesh  as  a  dish?"  asked  the  re- 
porter.    *'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  some  and  could 
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]iardly  tell  the  difitereiice  between  horseflesli  and  Englisli  steak. 
So  striking  is  tlio  similarity  or  so  little  is  tlie  difference  that  a 
lew  of  us  purchased  one  pound  and  a  half  and  had  it  served 
along  with  the  other  meat  at  dinner  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
none  of  whom  knew  until  they  were  told  afterwards  that  they 
had  eaten  horseflesh.  Of  course  it  was  a  great  joke,  yet 
instructive,  because  many  who  would  perhaps  have  been 
reluctant  to  try  the  dish  had  partaken  of  it  unconsciously. 
Horseflesh  perhaps  tastes  a  little  sweeter  than  our  beef,  but 
the  fibre  and  general  look  of  it  w^as  remarkably  like  our  meat. 
I,  personally,  could  not  have  discriminated  between  the  two 
had  I  not  been  told  that  it  w'as  horseflesh." 

CONDITIONS    IN    GERMANY. 

"  To  get  to  business,"  said  the  journalist,  "  Where  did 
you  obtain  your  most  striking  impressions?"  "In  Ger- 
many— Berlin  particularly.  First,  I  was  struck  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  city,  its  buildings,  statues,  roads  and 
streets,  planted  on  either  side.  The  people  immediately  struck 
me  as  being  particularly  well  clothed,  and  looked  smart  and 
energetic.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  working  class.  They 
also  looked  particularly  contented  and  bright  of  spirit." 

PRACTICALLY    NO    POVERTY    IN    GERMANY. 

"  Did  you  see  any  poverty?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  Practically  none,"  came  the  reply.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Conway  said,  "  I  only  saw  two  bare-footed  children  during 
the  whole  fortnight's  travel,  two  drunken  men,  and  one  man 
begging.  The  only  slums  I  saw  were  at  Franldort-on-Main, 
and  that  was  in  the  very  old  part  of  the  town  composed  of 
mediaeval  buildings  which  were  very  narrow." 

"  What  were  your  impressions  concerning  the  condition.^ 
surrounding  your  own  particular  trade?" 

THE  PEOPLE  CHARY  OF  DEPUTATIONS. 

"  Well,  strange  to  say,  the  people  who  managed  the 
different  works  were  very  chary.  There  have  been  so  many 
deputations  of  late  that  they  have  become  somewhat  alarmed, 
and  are  chary  of  letting  people  through.  We  were  courteously 
told  that  we  could  not  go  through.  I  found  skilled  mechanics 
were  gettiug  as  much  as  tenpence  per  hour,  and  the  lowest 
wages  on  the  railway  was  19s.  per  week.  The  work  seemed  to 
be  spread  over  a  greater  area,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
unemployment.     The   children   seemed    more   spirited.     Thev 
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were  particularly  respectful,  as  were  their  seniors,  and  per- 
haps their  good  manners  was  one  of  their  chief  characteristics 
I  had  heard  many  stories  about  the  soldiers  bustling  the 
stranger  into  the  roadway,  but  what  I  observed  and  experi- 
enced was  quite  to  the  contrary;  they  made  way  for  us.  We 
were  courteously  treated  on  every  hand.  There  was  a  most 
noticeable  absence  of  rudeness  all  round. 

I  WAS  ALSO  SURPRISED  AT  THE  PLENTIFUL 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK. 

"  In  no  place  did  work  strike  me  as  being  scarce.  In 
Chemnitz,  a  town  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants,  we 
found  the  public  very  active  in  making  textile  machinery,  and 
not  only  making  it  but  utilising  it  when  it  was  made.  They 
were  busy  spinning,  weaving,  calico  printing,  and  paper 
making ;  in  fact,  you  could  hardly  mention  the  wrong  thing. 

THE    TOWN    CLERK'S    CHALLENGE. 

A  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  challenge  of  the  Town 
Clerk — a  courteous  challenge — to  search  the  whole  town  and 
find  one  man  out  of  woi-k.     At  times  they  had  actually 

TO    IMPORT    MEN    FROM    OUTSIDE    TO 

FILL    UP    VACANCIES. 

"  Now  let  us  have  some  of  your  experiences  of  black 
bread?"  "  Black  bread;  I  have  not  seen  black  bread.  I  have 
seen  a  dark  brown  bread.  The  people  like  this  bread  because 
they  think  it  more  nutritious  than  wheaten  bread,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  build  of  the  men,  women  and  children, I  firmly 
believe  they  have  good  reasons  for  their  belief.  It  has  a  taste 
peculiar  no  doubt  to  people  used  to  eating  wheaten  bread.  I 
do  not  think  '  black  bread,'  as  it  is  called  here,  is  purchased, 
only  by  the  poorer  classes  because  of  its  cheapness.  I  believe 
it  is  purchased  because  they  desire  it. 

GERMAN    WORKMEN    BETTER    CLOTHED 

THAN    OURS, 

In  the  way  of  clothes  I  found  the  men  better  tailored  and 
the  women  better  gowned  than  ours.  Clothes,  too,  were  no 
dearer  than  in  this  country.  Suits  could  be  obtained  from 
■£1,  boots  from  8s.  per  pair,  and  felt  hats,  what  we  call  a 
''trilby,"  could  be  purchased  at  Is.  9d.  These  hats  were  as 
good  as  you  could  buy  here  at  a  much  higher  cost.  I  did  see 
hats   from   Christie's,    of   Stockport,    alongside   German-made 
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liats,  and  they  were  two  shillings  dearer  than  the  German- 
made  hats.  The  idea  seemed  to  be,  if  you  support  the 
imported  goods  you  must  pay  for  them  dearly. 

THE  QUALITY  OP  THE  GERMAN  GOODS 

COMPARES  VERY  FAVOURABLY  WITH  OURS, 

VERY  FAVOURABLY  INDEED. 

Sheffield  cutlery  was  particularly  dear.  They  wanted  2s.  6d. 
for  a  two-bladed  pocket  knife,  such  as  I  could  buy  here  for 
Is.  German-made  goods  were  cheaper.  Tea  is  of  course  a 
luxury,  but  wines,  spirits  and  beer  are  very  cheap.  I  could 
get  as  much  cognac  for  one  penny  as  I  would  have  to  pay 
fourpence  for  in  England.  Tobacco  was  Is.  7d.  per  lb.,  and 
you  could  get  your  two  hands  full  of  cigars  for  one  mark — a 
shilling.  Butchers'  meat  could  be  obtained  for  sevenpence 
ranging  to  elevenpence  a  pound;  steak  or  cutlets. 

THERE    WAS    NO    NECESSITY    FOR    THE 

WORKING    MAN    TO    PURCHASE    HORSE    FLESH 

on  account  of  the  price — ^it  was  far  from  prohibitive.  They 
purchase  horseflesh  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Here  in 
civilised  England  the  working  man  and  his  family  cannot 
afford  flesh  meat  very  often  in  a  week.  I  myself  in  bringing 
up  a  family  have  had  to  be  content  with  meat  once  or  twice  in 
a  fortnight.  I  am  much  in  favour  of  their  mode  of  life.  A 
man  can  take  his  wife  and  family  into  a  cafe  beer  garden,  and 
listen  to  the  music  without  the  slightest  fear  of  his  children's 
morals  being  polluted.  Their  morals  appear  even  superior 
to  ours.  Another  thing  I  noticed  here,  young  and  old  men 
and  women  roller  skating  along  the  boulevards. 

I    DID    NOT    SEE    A    SINGLE    LOAFER 

whilst  I  was  there.  There  were  none  of  the  "  carry  your 
bag"  and  "black  your  boots"  sort  of  people  there;  they  all 
seemed  more  profitably  employed.  The  indoor  male  workers 
all  wear  overalls,  and  they  look  very  clean  when  they  turn 
out  after  work — much  smarter  than  ours  look. 

''  Furniture  was  about  the  same  price  as  here.     I  think  the 
outdoor  life  they  adopt  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  here. 

A    GOOD    LUNCH    FOR    Is. 

I  have  had  a  three  or  four  course  lunch,  including  beer, 
for  Is.     Tou  were  not  portioned  out  like  here.     You  take  as 
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much  as  you  wanted.  As  regards  Protection  pushing  the 
country  forward,  I  do  not  think  it  acts  with  Protection  alone, 
the  people  have  forged  themselves  forward  for  the  good  of 
the  Empire.  The  State  seemed  to  take  the  child  from  the 
cradle  and  look  after  it  from  then.  The  people  seem  more 
loyal  than  we  are,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  their  country. 
Of  _  course  in  Berlin  tliere  were  people  unemployed,  that  is 
quite  natural  since  unemployment  gravitates  to  big  cities. 
Destitution  was  particularly  lacking*. 

I    FOUND     MORE     DESTITUTION     IN    THE    EAST 

END    OP    LONDON    TO    THE    SQUARE    INCH 

THAN     TO    THE     SQUARE     MILE     IN     GERMANY. 

Everyone  seemed  so  well  clothed  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
who  were  unemployed.  They  are  putting  up  factories  all  over 
the  country.  Sweating  is  unknown  in  the  mills  and  workshops. . 
There  might  be  in  the  home  industries,  but,  of  course,  we  could 
not  see  it.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  not  sweating.  On 
Sunday  morning  they  are  very  devout,  and  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  they  go  in  for  innocent  childish  enjoyment,  not 
frolicsome  and  rollicking  enjoyment.  I  think  after  a  man 
has  been  penned  up  all  week  this  is  very  good. 

I  have  been  a  staunch  teetotaller  all  niy  life,  but  I  took 
some  of  their  beer  and  it  never  affected  me;  it  seems  particu- 
larly light.  In  the  cafes  a  man  need  not  take  intoxicating 
drink.  I  think  from  the  pupil  they  have  become  the  teacher. 
It  is  a  pity  to  foul  your  own  nest,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Every 
inch  of  ground  must  pay  something  to  the  State.  Along  the 
railway  sidings  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  under  difl&culties 
sometimes,  on  account  of  lack  of  drainage.  Railway  fares 
are  very  cheap,  second-class  fd.  per  mile.  Their  second-class 
is  slightly  superior  to  our  third-class. 

Many  of  our  party  were  convinced  Free  Traders,  but 
they  all  admitted  they  found  the  conditions  much  different 
from  what  they  expected. 

PERSONALLY    I    WOULD    LIKE    TO    LIVE 
IN    GERMANY. 

If  Protection  or  any  other  reform  would  bring  this  country 
to  the  standard  of  Germany  in  the  way  of  working  conditions 
I  would  support  it,  and  believe  that  was  the  only  way  to  be 
loyal  to  my  country.  To  say  that  the  working  conditions  in 
Germany  were  bad — though  they  work  Saturday  afternoons, 
they  do  not  work  at  the  same  rate  as  we  do — and  to  say  that 
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Rtarvation  and  destitution  was  prevalent,  even  in  Berlin,  the 
capital,  to  my  mind  is  a  lie,  and  nothing  I  have  seen  could 
substantiate  such  an  allegation.  I  had  a  free  and  open  mind, 
and  what  I  have  said  are  my  true  experience  and 
observations." 

Joseph  Conway. 

Springfield  Terrace,  Warksmoor  Road, 
New  Mills,  Derbyshire. 


Report    by    W.    POTT. 

(Press  Interview.') 

SOME    IMPRESSIONS. 


Asked  for  some  of  his  main  impressions,  Mr.  Pott  stated  :  — 

"  I  was  struck  (1)  by  the  width  and  prettiness  of  the  streets ; 

(2)  the  general  excellence  of  the  workshops ;  (3)  the  recognition 

of   the    evil    of    unemployment;    (4)  the  unity  of    Municipal 

Councils  and  Trade  Unions  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem ; 

(5)  the  provision  of  Central  Homes  for  the  people — for  recrea- 
tion, with  co-operative  supplies,  large  meeting  rooms,  and  the 
centralisation  of  the  offices  of  secretaries  of  all  Tl-ades  Unions; 

(6)  the  provision  of  Schools  of  Trades  for  the  young  by  day  and 
the  worker  at  night,  from  the  youth  learning  his  first  trade,  to 
the  Union  secretary  himself  being  instructed  in  economics  and 
law;  (7)  the  civic  spirit  of  the  local  governors  in  compelling 
the  property  owners  to  keep  the  places  in  the  towns  in  good  and 
even  handsome  condition ;  (8)  the  decorum  and  courtesy  of  the 
people  in  the  streets. 

"  By  far  the  best  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  is  the  civic  spirit, 
the  local  governors  having  a  free  hand  from  th.e  nation  to  tackle 
these  problems  and  combine  with  the  Trade  Unions  and  charit- 
able organisations  in  dealing  with  problems  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

MORE     PRIDE      IN      THEIR      DRESS     THAN      WE 

HAVE. 

"  The  dress  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  poor,  is  always 
neat,  and  they  have  more  pride  in  their  dress  than  we  have. 
The  decorum  and  courtesy  of  the  jieople  in  the  streets  is  quite 
noticeable  in  comparison  Avith  the  English  crowds." 
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The  interviewer  liere  remarked  that  Mr.  Arthur  Williamson, 
of  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Ezra  Waterhouse,  of  Glossop,  two  well- 
known  local  Trade  Union  officials,  and  shrewd  representatives 
of  the  working-class,  appeared  to  have  been  greatly  struck  by 
the  favourable  conditions  of  the  German  workers,  had  frankly 
stated  what  they  had  seen  in  the  big  German  industrial  centres, 
and  had  stated  from  their  close  observation  and  inquiries  that 
the  prices  of  food  in  Germany  were  on  a  par  with  the  English 
prices. 

"  Do  you  agree  with  those  prices  ?  "  we  asked  Mr.  Pott. 

"  They  are  partly  true,"  replied  he.  "  For  instance,  tea  is 
decidedly  a  luxury  and  only  obtainable  in  the  best  hotels.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  people  do  occasionally  enjoy  tea,  but  the 
price  is  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  lb." 

"  Mr.  Williamson,"  stated  the  interviewer,  "  emphatically 
stated  that  he  saw  tea  displayed  in  various  pans  in  the  windows 
from  one  mark  up  to  four  marks  per  lb.,  which  is  equal  to  Is. 
and  4s.  in  our  money,  and  that  other  articles  seemed  about  the 
same  value  as  in  this  country.     He  did  not  see  any  difference." 

"  Those  must  have  been  the  cheaper  brands,"  remarked 
Mr.  Pott. 

COFFEE  AND  BREAD  CHEAPER  THAN  ENGLISH. 

*'  Coffee  and  bread,"  he  continued,  "  we  found  to  be  cheaper 
than  the  English.  From  what  I  saw,  English  beef  is  dearer 
than  here,  because  of  the  import  duty.  I  noticed  that  one 
feature  of  the  landscape  was  practically  the  absence  of  cattle. 
This  necessitates  the  importation  of  cattle.  All  available  land 
seems  to  be  tilled.  Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  10  per  cent,  higher  than  here.  I  interviewed  a 
shopkeeper  in  Frankfort.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
in  business,  and  he  said  12  years.  I  said  :  '  Is  the  cost  of  living 
gone  up  during  the  past  two  or  three  years?'  and  he  said, 
'  Yes,  at  least  10  per  cent.'  " 

"  Is  not  that  the  fact  in  all  countries  ?  "  remarked  the  inter- 
viewer. 

Mr.  Pott  agreed,  and  continued  :  "  I  said  to  this  shopkeeper, 
*  Does  that  necessitate  your  putting  more  capital  into  your 
business  to  extract  the  same  profit  ?  '  He  said  '  Yes.'  I  said 
'  How  much?  '  and  he  said  '  15  per  cent.'  and  this  is  due  to 
increased  taxation,  which  does  not  enable  us  to  get  profits,  and 
owing  to  competition.'  " 
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Passing  on  to  speak  of  wages,  Mr.  Pott  voiced  Lis  contention 
that  they  were  lower  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  than  in 
this  country.  At  a  small  aiTas  factory  they  were  told  that 
carpenters,  fitters,  turners  and  joiners  could  make  from  4d.  to 
6d.  per  hour.  In  this  factory  women  were  working  capstan 
lathes.  The  wages  were  3d.  per  hour,  and  a  woman  worked  at 
four  milling  machines.  3,000  hands  were  engaged.  Women 
were  sweeping  the  streets  at  Charleroi  with  old-fashioned 
brooms,  the  wage  being  1  mark  50,  or  Is.  Gd.  per  day  of 
10  hours. 

"  The  spending  power  of  the  wages,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  is 
reduced  by  taxation — taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  corn,  coal,  electric 
light,  beef,  matches,  coffee,  flour,  clothing,  and  other  things. 
Bread  is  principally  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye.  I  saw  horse- 
beef  at  4d.  to  7d.  per  lb. ;  best  English  beef  from  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  lb." 

Again  the  interviewer  interposed  with  the  remark  that  the 
Hyde  and  District  Spinners'  secretary,  and  many  others  who 
had  been  out  to  Germany,  stated  that  you  can  get  cow-beef 
cheap  enough  without  having  to  resort  to  horse-beef.  Mr. 
Williamson,  pointed  out  the  interviewer,  stated  that  he  found 
cow-beef  marked  in  shop  windows  for  retail  purposes  from  3d. 
a  lb.  upwards,  these  being,  of  course,  the  lower  qualities,  and 
that  you  could  go  up  in  price  to  beautiful  cuts  at  about  9d.  and 
lOd.  a  lb. 

Mr.  Pott  repeated  that  tlie  prices,  no  doubt,  varied  in 
different  towns^  like  they  do  in  the  towns  in  this  country. 

BOOTS    AND    CLOTHES    AT     ENGLISH     PRICES 

"  Boots,  clothes,  hats  and  caps,"  he  said,  "  approximated 
to  the  English  prices,  but  the  quality  of  the  boots  seemed  a 
little  lacking.  Cereals  work  out  at  about  the  same  price.  Rice 
you  can  get  at  3^d.  a  lb. ;  split  pearl  peas,  2f  d. ;  haricots,  3fd. ; 
dates,  4d. ;  good  cheese.  Is.  per  lb.  The  average  price  for  the 
best  cuts  of  meat  that  I  saw  in  Leipzig  was  Is.  2^d.  per  lb.  In 
this  town,  when  dining  at  a  workman's  cafe  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  I  counted  no  less  than  46  men  and  women  of  the 
clerk  type,  who  entered  and  drew  from  their  pockets  a  parcel 
of  bread  and  ordered  a  pennyworth  of  '  chips '  and  a  penny- 
worth of  mussels,  which,  made  their  meal.  In  this  town  I 
found  that  200  men  had  applied  that  day  for  jobs,  and  35  had 
obtained  situations.  Printers  got  4s.  6d.  a  day  in  Liepzig; 
bookbinders  got  3s.  a  day  for  nine  hours.  The  girls  get  18 
marks  (18s.)  a  week  for  six  days  of  10  hours  in  this  bookbind- 
ing department."- 
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"You  admit,"  said  tlie  interviewer,  "  tliat  the  people  look 
well  fed  and  neatly  clothed  and  shod?"  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Pott. 

A    STRIKING    CONTRAST 

''  Practically  all  the  delegates  who  had  been  out  there," 
continued  the  interviewer,  "  state  that  they  have  seen  more 
wretchedness  and  more  squalid  misery  by  many  times  over  in 
two  hours  in  the  lower  parts  of  London  than  they  have  seen 
all  the  time  they  have  been  on  the  Continent.  Do  you  agree 
with  that?  Is  that  a  fact?"  "Yes,"  promptly  answered 
Mr.  Pott. 

Mr.  Pott  then  stated  that  where  Protection  had  failed  to 
his  mind  was  that  beyond  increasing  employment  it  had  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  giving  the  worker  protection  or  security. 
That  special  forms  of  Protection  will  increase  employment 
in  particular  trades,"  he  observed,  "  none  can  deny,  unless 
inventions  or  slumps  set  in  to  displace  the  worker.  Tor 
instance,  we  found  in  Belgium  that  some  of  the  cotton  factories 
were  working  short  time  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  applies 
here — dearness  of  raw  material." 

GERMANY    BUSY. 

ENGLISH    FREE    TRADE    FACTORIES    IDLE. 

"  Personally,  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  delegate  returning 
from  Germany  an  ardent  Tariff  Reformer,  because  having  seen 
how  Protection  has  enables  the  masters  in  his  own  particular 
trade  to  build  commodious  workshops  and  to  employ  men,  as 
we  have  seen  them  employed,  while  our  own  factory  chimneys 
are  smokeless,  it  strikes  him,  and  naturally,  that  such  process 
is  necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of  his  own  particular  trade. 
Free  Trade  is  no  remedy,  for  the  unemployed  are  growing  day 
by  day.  The  struggle  for  life  is  becoming  more  intense,  and 
if  the  tariff  solution  suggests  itself  as  the  best  possibility  to  the 
mind  of  the  man  studying  the  conditions  as  he  at  the  moment 
observes  them,  the  result  is  a  Tariff  Reformer.  But  it  is  not 
a  trade  question  from  the  individual  standpoint,  nor  is  it  a 
party  question.  My  opinion  is  that  if  there  is  any  good  in 
Tariff  Reform  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  abominable  misery 
which  surrounds  us  to-day,  then  Tariff  Reform  should  have  its 
chance;  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  only  with  an  assurance  that 
Protection  would  extend  to  the  workman,  that  I  could  utter  a 
word  of  favour  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system.  Although  the 
conditions  are  as  I  have  indicated  in  Germany,  yet  her  towns 
do  -not  reek  with  slums  like  our  large  towns. 
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LESS  POVERTY  IN  GERMANY 

"  We  have  more  degrading,  revolting  poverty  in  our  land 
tlian  tile  Teutons  have,  nor  has  she  a  race  of  people  who  are  m 
the  mass  physical  degenerates  as  a  result  of  their  struggle  with 
the  factory  system  and  poverty.  .  AVe  have  twelve  millions  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  There  are  horse  beef  shops  in  our 
large  towns,  and  destitute  people  who  would  be  glad  of  that. 
We  liave  underfed  children  in  our  schools,  weedy  men, 
anaemic  women  in  every  factory  and  workshop,  and  greater 
infantile  luortality  than  Germany.  Free  Trade  is  no 
remedy  for  trusts  and  combines.  The  unemployed  are  growing 
day  by  day.  AVe  are  too  selfish  to  compel  a  ^d.  rate  to  feed 
English  children.  AVe  are  sending,  nay,  driving  our  best  men 
and  women  to  Canada.  TJiose  left  behind  are  on  the  scrap 
heap  at  40. 

THE     MANCHESTER     FREE     TRADER'S     VIEWS. 

The  motto  of  the  Manchester  School,  '  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,'  free  labour.  Free  Trade, 
has  given  us  this  result.  The  consumptive  capacities  of  the 
people  have  been  reduced,  and  the  markets  are  glutted.  Our 
civic  ideals  are  prostituted  to  party  cries ;  our  national  wants 
to  little  '  tin  gods  ' — the  Church,  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science, and  the  trade.  Germany  is  a  nation  with  civic  and 
national  ideals.  These  are  reflected  in  every  man  you  meet. 
The  nation,  the  municipality,  the  Trade  Unions,  charitable 
persons  and  societies,  have  combined  to  feed,  to  educate,  to 
organise  the  people.  That  the  standard  of  life  is  approxi- 
mately lower  than  the  English  standard  is  true. 

GERMANY    STRONG    AND    ORGANISED 

In  spite  of  this,  Germany  is  upright,  strong,  steady, 
methodical,  organised  to  perfection.  She  has  protected  her 
industries  to  the  uttermost.  She  has  utilised  her  land  to  the 
last  available  inch.  Her  internal  troubles  are  the  result  of  a 
growing  population  and  want  of  employment,  despite  Protec- 
tion.    She  wants  more  trade." 

"  One  of  the  reasons,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  why  the  delegates 
did  not  see  beggars  or  unemployed  walking  or  standing  about 
the  streets  was  that  they  were  not  permitted  by  law  to  loiter, 
as  in  England.  They  are  organised,  and  have  to  go  to  the 
Labour  Bureaux." 

"  I  maintain,"  said  Air.  Pott,  "  that  neither  '  Free  Trade  ' 
nor  Protection  will  be  the  economic  salvation  of  the  Britisli 
workers.     The  only  remedy  for  the  economic  problem  before 
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us  is  that  the  people  shall  have  more  of  what  they  produce  in 
order  to  have  greater  consumptive  capacity,  and  thus  create 
a  demand  for  employment  in  the  production  of  goods  which 
every  man  and  every  nation  requires.  Production  is  organised ; 
distribution  is  as  yet  not  organised.  When  the  workers  take 
this  in  hand  the  questions  of  Tariff  Reform  and  '  Free  Trade  ' 
will  have  vanished  into  thin  air." 

Mr.  Pott  then  stated  that  his  main  conclusions  were  as 
follows :  —  , 

(1)  That  unemployment  exists  to  a  great  extent.  That  the 
tariff  system  fails  to  cope  with  the  evil.  That  although  all 
or  nearly  all  the  masters,  the  workmen,  and  the  councils 
grapple  with  the  problem,  and  all  available  land  is  used  to  the 
greatest  extent,  yet  the  evil  is  as  great  as  in  this  country. 

(2)  That  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  workman  to  keep  hi^ 
job  w^hen  appointed.  The  constant  changing  of  men  through 
the  Labour  Bureaux  does  not  diminish  the  volume  of 
unemployment. 

(3)  Wages  are  less  than  in  England,  and  owing  to  the 
taxation,  and  tipping  system,  and  the  prices  of  food,  clothing, 
rents,  etc.,  the  purchase  power  of  the  wages  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  standard  of  life  greatly  reduced. 

(4)  That  every  workman  is  drilled  and  reduced  to  a 
machine — or  drilled  and  educated  to  the  machine  stage,  and 
even  amid  the  healthiest  and  the  most  commodious  workshops 
there  exists  an  industrial  despotism — which  no  matter  how 
hidden,  or  softly  encased  in  velvet,  is  the  iron  hand,  the 
conditions  requiring  such  servility  and  obeisance  as  I  have 
seen,  would  be  intolerable  to  the  lowest  paid  Englishman. 

(5)  Despotism  prevails  from  the  farm  to  the  industrial 
centres.  Men  and  women  have  not  the  rights  of  appeal 
against  unjust  conditions,  except  when  banded  together  m 
large  numbers.  Individuality  is  everywhere  sacrificed  to  the 
machine  as  far  as  the  workers'  lives  are  concerned.  Police 
surveillance  and  requisitions  aggravate  the  private  life  as 
much  as  the  industrial  regulations  do  the  industrial  life. 

(6)  Politically — freedom  of  speech,  demonstrations,  public 
meetings  against  real  or  supposed  injustice,  can  only  be  made 
in  large  numbers. 

(7)  There  is  no  home  life  as  we  know  it  in  the  towns;  the 
social  and  moral  life  of  the  towns  is  unutterably  vile,  and 
results  from  forces  used  against  the  people  politically,  socially 
and  industrially. 
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"  What  is  jour  difficulty  witli  regard  to  tlie  Tariff  proposi- 
tions?" asked  the  interviewer. 

"  The  sujireme  difficulty  to  me,'"'  said  Mr,  Potts,  "  is  the 
introduction  of  the  question  as  to  what  shall  be  protected,  for 
instance,  protection  of  the  iron  trade  may  mean  increased 
prices  to  the  cotton  workers,  and  the  social  evils  are  thus  made 
worse  in  one  respect  if  bettered  in  the  other,  and  social  evils 
are  the  real  problem.  With  our  j^resent  difficulties  as  between 
one  trade,  and  another  there  is  no  question  so  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  the  effect  a  tariff  wall  would  have  on  the  general 
well  being,  although  the  effect  is  sure  and  certain  on  the 
particular  trade  affected.  If  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
evil,  how  then?  Tariff  Reform  may  be  a  good  thing  in  the 
baby  sense ;  Protection  a  snare  and  a  delusion  at  full  growth 
as  in  other  countries.  Thus  the  other  question  is  a  further 
political  protection  in  the  hands  of  the  voter  in  safeguards 
in  the  form  of  withdrawals  of  powers  of  imposition.  This  is 
not  on  record  in  other  countries,  though  the  fact  remains  that 
the  distinct  and  different  tradesmen  who  have  journeyed  to 
Germany  are  in  favour  of  protection  of  their  particular  trades. 
I  have  heard  their  arguments,  and  I  have  to  admit  the  force 
of  them,  yet  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  and  the  social 
problem  remains.  Mr.  Balfour,  I  think,  realises  these 
difficulties  and  hesitates, 

THE      FREE      TRADER      HAS      NO     REMEDY     TO 

OFFER 

he  shirks  the  issue  and  leaves  the  people  to  flounder.  If  he 
can  make  things  better,  he'd  better  do  it — quick — or  the 
reckoning  will  be  a  bitter  one.  The  old  policy  of  '  laissez 
faire  '  of  the  Tory  party  in  this  case  is  adoyjted  by  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  party.  '  Let  well  alone  '  is  all  right  when  all  is 
well.  All  is  not  well.  The  Tory  party  offers  a  proposition. 
Wliile  poverty  and  unemployment  abounds  Liberalism  is  a 
failure,  no  matter  what  they  say  or  do.  So  the  proposition 
stands,  and  must  stand,  as  an  alternative  short  of  vSocialism, 
of  which  protection  in  every  way  is  the  essence.  Essence  is 
not  the  full  fruit  though^  and  that  is  what  we  want." 


W.  Pott. 


131,  Station  Road,  and  2,  Bank  Street, 
Hadfield, 
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Report     by    G.    E.    SELBY,    C.    W,    HUNTER, 

J.    G.    LUNDIE    and    J.    SCANLAN. 

"  First  impressions  "  are  often  misleading,  but  if  after  con- 
tinually considering  such  impressions  for  weeks  tlie  same 
deductions  are  made  it  must  be  obvious  tbat  they  have  come  to 
stay.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  delegates  from  Central  Hull. 
Our  tour  has  been  the  principal  theme  for  discussion  in  the 
streets  and  workshops  and  throughout  the  Press,  and  the  effect 
has  simply  been  to  strengthen  our  convictions  that  we  in 
England  are  forfeiting  our  position  as  the  great  industrial 
centre  of  the  world.  What  makes  such  a  position  of  affairs 
worse  is  the  fact  that  the  remedy  for  this  "  commercial  suicide  " 
is  so  palpable  to  everyone  except  those  who  are  blinded  by  the 
obsolete,  mischievous  policy  known  as  Free  Trade. 

All  progressive  nations  have  long  since  seen  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  the  system,  and  England  alone  is  left  "  stranding 
and  comparatively  standing,"  feebly  sticking  to  the  last  shreds 
of  a  former  pre-eminence  and  greatness,  which  the  "  Free 
Traders  "  claim  as  the  result  of  that  policy,  but  which  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  national  vigour  and  enterprise,  to  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  science  in  navigation,  to  the  railways, 
waterways,  and  scores  of  other  causes  which  collectively  had  the 
effect  of  apparently  establishing  Britain  as  the  "  workshop  of 
the  world."  Tinder  existing  conditions  we  are  rapidly  losing  that 
proud  position. 

In  respect  to  the  question  there  are  several  outstanding 
"  impressions."  These  impressions  are  not  the  sole  result  of  our 
tour,  but  are  largely  due  to  the  prior  and  after-study  of  the 
question,  and,  aided  by  what  even  our  short  visit  enabled  us 
to  see,  has  firmly  convinced  us  that,  on  the  whole,  Germany 
is  ahead  of  Britain  in  her  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 

We  feel  convinced  that,  given  the  same  fiscal  conditions  in 
both  countries,  whether  Free  Trade  or  Protective  tariffs,  British 
enterprise  and  pushfulness  would  oust  the  German  from  the 
field,  therefore  to  our  minds  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  cause 
or  causes  must  account  for  the  fact  that  while  England  is 
steadily  declining  in  commercial  position,  that  of  Germany  and 
other  protected  nations  is  rapidly  growing,  and  as  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  respective  nations  are  the  most  divergent,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  while  ours  is  depressing  and  injuring 
the  industries,  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  foreigners  is  having  a 
beneficial  and  stimulatinjj  effect. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  all  unbiassed  minds  that  the  policy 
which  has  the  effect  of  ensuring  for  the  workers  of  a  nation 
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the  very  uecessaiy  blessing  of  employment  must  be  superior 
to  ail  old,  worn-out  policy,  which,  is  the  direct  cause  of  so  much 
of  the  "  chronic  unemploj-ment  "  found  in  all  the  industrial 
centres  of  Britain. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  the  whole  of  the  undoubted 
prosperity  which  is  so  obvious  in  Germany  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government.  A  superior  land  system  to  ours  is  an 
important  factor.  The  wise  administration  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes, which  are  much  more  effective  than  ours,  does  some- 
thing towards  promoting  their  welfare.  A  better  feeling 
between  employers  and  their  workers  obviates  many  sad  and 
devastating  disputes,  a  kindly  treatment  of  'the  workmen  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  better  feeling. 

The  assurance  of  continual  employment  which  can  only  be 
felt  when  a  nation  is  secure  from  "  unfair  foreign  competition  " 
as  obtains  in  England  is  the  principal  factor  in  making  the 
German  worker  more  content,  more  thrifty,  and  more  patriotic 
than  is  the  case  with  us. 

It  is  not  high  wages  which  has  accomplished  this,  as  they 
are  lower,  generally  speaking,  than  are  ours,  except  in  the  case 
of  women  workers  and  a  large  number  of  unskilled  labourers, 
who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole.  Neither  is  it  shorter 
hours,  as  almost  invariably  the  hours  of  German  workers  are 
longer  than  in  England.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  regular  nature 
of  their  employment,  and  that  is  just  the  effect  which  the  pro- 
tective system  as  adopted  by  them  has  in  relatin  to  its 
industries.  On  level  terms  we  should  be  easy  victors,  but 
with  that  terrible  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea "  (Eree  Trade)  ham- 
pering and  hindering  our  evei'}^  movement  we  are  hopeless. 

Germany  shows  us  the  way  in  dealing  Vvith  the  housing 
problem.  Her  "workmen's  flats"  are  eye-openers  to  us,  who 
expected  to  find  places  nearly  as  "  miserable  as  are  the  houses  of 
our  worst-paid  workers."  The  opposite  is  the  fact.  We  have 
something  to  leam  from  them  in  matters  of  personal  cleanliness. 
The  bath  is  quite  an  institution  in  German  houses,  and  quite  the 
exception  in  ours.  Licensing  facilities  are  much  greater  than 
ours,  but  this  is  ^robabh^  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  content  to 
drink  "  pure  beer,"  a  beverage  which  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, but  seldom  tried  with  us.  The  German  is  much  more 
thrifty  than  we  are,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  answer  to 
those  who  describe  them  as  a  badly-paid,  suffering  nation  would 
be  the  amount  to  their  credit  at  the  local  banks.  Their  educa- 
tion is  superior  to  ours,  and  is  continued  for  mau}^  years  after 
it  ceases  ■with  us.  Their  insurance  and  infirmity  and  old  age 
pay  are  much  fuller  developed  than  ours.     No  worker  need  fear 
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the  workhouse,  (There  are  very  few  in  Germany  to  fear.) 
Their  children  are  much  hetter  clothed,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  average  adult.  The  many  objects  of  pity  and  loathing 
which  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in  England  are  absent  from  Ger- 
many. 

While  rents  are  rather  high,  rates  are  very  low,  but  more 
general  than  with  us,  and,  to  judge  from  the  noble  streets  and 
numerous  open  spaces  which  are  found  in  all  German  cities, 
the  rates  are  exceedingly  v»^ell  spent.  Municipalisation  is  very 
general :  is  this  the  reason  for  the  high  rents  or  the  low  rates, 
or  both? 

The  food  of  the  masses  in  Germany  is  quite  as  cheap,  and 
probably  more  wholesome  than  that  of  the  English  masses. 
The  use  of  horseflesh  as  food  is  very  limited,  and  the  number 
of  shops  where  it  may  be  purchased  is  considerably  less  than 
in  corresponding  English  cities.  The  Germans  are  exceedingly 
courteous  to  strangers,  and  exceedingly  proud  of  their  Eather- 
land,  and  smile  when  they  think  of  our  poor  deluded  English, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  worn-out  theory  of  so-called  Free 
Trade,  are  allowing  them  to  snatch  from  us  that  commercial 
supremacy  of  which  until  recent  times  we  were  the  proud  but 
envied  possessors.  Under  her  scientific  fiscal  policy  Ger- 
many is  making  much  more  rapid  progress  than  England  ever 
made  under  Eree  Trade. 

Wages  are  going  up;  ours  are  coming  down,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  down  as  the  volume  of  trade  decreases,  as  it  must 


do  under  existing  conditions. 


George  E.  Selby. 
Chas.  W.   Hunter. 
John  G.  Lundie. 
John  Scanlan. 


Report    by    E.    WATERHOUSE,    J.P. 

[Pre.^s  Intervieic.) 

"We  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  April," 
stated  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  but  had  only  a  brief  stay  there, 
and  soon  continued  our  journey  to  Brussels.  In  Brussels 
■jve  found  there  were  only  a  comparatively  few  engaged 
in    the    textile    trades,    but    we    were    given    the    number 
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of  workers  engaged  iu  the  various  other  trades  as  close  upon 
137,000.  We  did  not  find  anything  of  importance  there  so 
far  as  our  own  textile  trades  are  concerned,  so  that  we  had 
time  to  devote  to  inquiry  into  the  management  of  other  public 
institutions  and  investigate  other  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
people. 

**THE    WORKHOUSE." 

"  We  inquired  for  the  AVorkhouse,"  continued  Mr.  Water- 
house,  and  one  can  imagine  this  subject  being  of  special 
interest  to  him,  seeing  that  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  his  native  town. 

"  We  found,"  said  he,  "  that  the  workhouse  in  Belgium 
is  non-existent,  as  we  know  it  in  England.  But  we  did 
ultimately  find  a  place  where  there  were  something  like  twenty 
people  employed,  cutting  timber  into  blocks  and  making  it 
into  firewood.  It  appears  these  people  on  application  can  get 
a  ticket  to  work  for  say  10  hours,  and  they  get  2  francs  for  it. 
Is.  8d.,  and  this  was  done  rather  than  place  them  under  a 
scheme  of  relief.  This  was  what  was  called  '  A  house  of 
shelter '  for  all  Belgium.  One  institution  was  called  the 
'  workhouse  '  and  another  the  '  house  of  shelter,'  and  in  one 
there  were  about  20  persons  working,  and  in  the  other  28 
inmates,  so  this  would  give  48  for  the  whol©  of  Belgium. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

"Did  you  find  many  unemployed?"  our  representative 
asked.  "  No,  we  were  struck  there  by  what  was  evidently  an 
absence  of  unemployment.  There  was  no  one  to  carry  our 
bags ;  we  had  to  carry  them  ourselves.  There  were  no  loafers 
— no  one  standing  at  the  street  corners  after  a  job,  and  so  far 
as  we  could  gather,  there  were  no  unemployed  there. 

MEALS    AND    COST. 

"  We  had  our  mid-day  meal  in  Brussels,"  Mr.  Waterhouse 
observed,  "  at  '  La  Maison  du  Peuple.'  This  building,  with 
its  various  establishments,  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Trade  Unions.  The  building  possesses  a  spacious  cafe,  etc. 
A  vast  business  is  done  here,  and  there  are  offices,  club-rooms, 
theatre,  medical  department,  and  open  roof  spaces.  They 
have  also  several  branches  in  the  city.  Eor  dinner  we  got 
cold  roast  beef,  mixed  pickles,  white  bread  (similar  to  English 
rolls),  and  a  glass  of  book,  and  the  price  inclusive  was  7|d. 
The  dining  hall  is  a  largo  room  capable  of  seating  400  persons, 
and  there  is  a  buffet  on  one  side. 
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SCHOOL    LIFE. 

"  From  Brussels  we  went  on  to  Cliarleroi,  and  we  proceeded 
in  sections  to  investigate  various  phases  of  life  there.  Several 
of  us  went  to  get  what  information  we  could  about  the  schools. 
This  party  included  Mr.  Pott,  a  young  man  from  York  and 
myself.  We  made  inquiries,  and  found  at  least  two  schools 
that  would  supply  the  information  we  desired.  One  turned 
out  to  be  the  '  Musee  de  Provincial,'  and  the  other  was  a  day 
school  for  boys,  and  at  night  a  school  for  men  and  apprentices. 
The  manager  of  one  of  these  schools  showed  us  through  the  day 
department.  It  was  used  as  a  training  college  during  the  day 
for  pupil  teachers,  and  they  were  taught  all  manner  of  handi- 
craft work,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  instil  the  principles 
of  the  different  classes  of  work  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
they  would  have  to  teach,  thus  preparing  them  to  train  their 
own  scholars;  and  at  night  this  particular  place  was  used 
as  a  sort  of  extension  school  for  the  apprentices  and  others 
who  had  finished  their  work.  The  subjects  taught  included 
typography,  woodwork,  model  working,  model  moulding, 
wood  turning,  brush  making,  and  a  host  of  other  things  of 
that  description,  and  there  was  also  a  forge  and  a  bakery 
department.  From  there  we  went  to  the  other  school.  This 
seemed  to  be  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  other  one, 
but  was  very  much  larger,  and  the  Town  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Charleroi  had  spent  over  a  million  francs  in  the 
building  and  equipment  of  this  particular  school,  and  yet  the 
whole  population  of  Charleroi  was  only  about  30,000,  not  very 
much  bigger  than  that  of  the  town  of  Glossop.  From  there 
we  went  into  a  school  for  the  Deformed,  and  there  were  nearly 
200  boys  and  girls  in  ttiis  school  who  were  being  taught  how 
to  earn  their  own  living.  Each  one  was  deformed  in  some 
way — suffering  either  from  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a  hand,  a  leg, 
or  hunch-backed. 

THE    MINERS'    HOURS- 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation 
Offices,  and  found  there  something  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  miners.  We  found  that  the  miners  there  had  had  a 
strike  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  they  had 
got  their  hours  reduced  half-an-hour  per  day,  and  arrange- 
ments were  also  made  for  an  extra  half-hour  per  day  to  be 
taken  off  next  year,  so  that  this  brings  their  hours  to  nine  per 
day,  giving  a  54  hours  week." 

THE    COST    OP    PROVISIONS. 

Our  representative  next  questioned  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  to 
the  cost  of  provisions.  "  At  Dusseldorf  and  Essen,"  stated 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  we  went  to  find  out  the  cost  of  provisions. 
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and  we  fouud  that^  generally  speaking,  tlie  prices  of  the  whole 
of  the  commodities  were  on  a  par  with  English.  There  is  one 
good  feature  (said  he)  about  the  German  shops.  Nearly 
everj^thing  in  their  windows  or  in  the  shops  is  ticketed  in  very 
plain  figures  with  the  price  at  which  the  article  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. We  made  strict  inquiries  about  these  prices,  and 
could  not  find  that  anything  was  really  higher  than  in 
England,  except  felt  hats.  At  one  place  a  man  gave  me  a 
table  of  the  cost  of  his  living.  He  stated  that  he  had  himself, 
his  wife,  and  a  child  to  keep,  and  he  lived  exceedingly  well 
on  the  following  dietary  table  for  32  mark  (32s.)  for  the 
fortnight :  — 


Mark.   Pfennig 

Bread 3.47 

Tobacco,  etc.  ... 

2.47 

Meat    

4.60 

Potatoes 

1.30 

Cocoa  butter  ... 

1.65 

Breakfast   butter 

2.71 

Eggs     

2.12 

Flour 

0.80 

Milk     

7.20 

Coffee 

0.70 

Cheese 

1.05 

Sundries  and  vegetal 

3les 

3.93 

"  BLACK    BREAD." 

So  much  has  been  stated  about  the  German  workers  living 
on  "  black  bread  "  that  our  representative  naturally  desired 
to  know  the  result  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  investigations.  The 
real  "  black  bread,"  he  at  once  stated  was  the  dearest  bread 
that  could  230ssibly  be  purchased  in  Germany.  The  class 
referred  to  was  a  delicacy,  and  was  used  mostly  at  the  hotels 
as  such.  White  bread  and  rye  bread  were  principally  used 
by  the  people.  "  They  do  not  make  their  white  bread  into 
the  big  loaf  like  they  do  in  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Water- 
house.  "  but  it  is  made  more  in  the  shape  of  small  quartern 
like  you  often  see  in  London  and  some  of  our  large  towns, 
and  into  rolls,  and  the  price  is  about  the  same  as  the 
price  charged  in  London.  Rye  bread  is  largely  used,  and 
appears  wholesome.  The  people  can  get  as  much  of  the  white 
bread  as  they  like,  but  many  of  them  prefer  the  other.  At  one 
place  Ave  noticed  one  of  the  schools  loosing,  and  some  of  the 
party  went  with  some  of  these  children  to  their  homes.  Most 
of  tlie  children  would  get  two  pieces  of  white  bread  and  l)utter, 
and  then  get  a  piece  of  this  rye  bread  and  put  it  in  tlie  middle 
and   make  a  kind  of  sandwich  of  it,   and  they  ai)pca;(Ml   io 
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enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Many  of  the  dwellings  seem  on  the  flat 
system,  and  the  best  of  them  had  four  rooms  with  a  cellar  and 
pantry,  and  we  were  informed  that  they  paid  anything  from 
6  to  7  mark  a  week  for  them.  The  houses  appeared  to  be  well 
furnished. 

AMONGST    THE    WORKERS. 

"  After  leaving  England  to  getting  back  again,  I  noticed  four 
pairs  of  bare  feet,"  was  the  significant  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  "We  were  not  taken  to  special  places.  We 
engaged  guides  of  our  own.  We  went  all  round  and  did  all 
we  possibly  could  to  get  amongst  the  poorest.  We  asked  for 
slums  of  the  town  wherever  we  were,  but  there  were  no  slums 
as  we  find  them  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  this  country. 

WELL    DRESSED    AND    WELL    SHOD. 

"  All  the  people  we  came  in  contact  with  were  well  dressed 
and  well  shod,  and  all  appeared  to  be  well  fed,  and  they  have 
more  money  to  spend  at  the  week-end  than  our  own  people  have. 
In  some  instances  they  might  work  rather  longer  hours,  but 
they  take  it  easier  than  our  own  people.  The  children  looked 
clean  and  tidy  and  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 

THE    MILLS. 

"  At  Ghent  we  tried  to  get  into  two  mills.  We  saw  a 
manager,  and  he  went  to  fetch  some  other  manager,  whom  we 
told  our  errand.  He  went  to  see  the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
were  sitting  at  the  time,  and  he  eventually  told  us  that  the 
Directors  had  decided  not  to  allow  us  to  go  through  the  mills, 
as  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tariif  Eeform 
League  was  not  calculated  to  do  them  as  employers  any  good, 
because  we  were  trying  to  close  the  English  markets  to  Belgian 
goods.  At  Ghent,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  they  seemed  to 
pay  standing  day  wages  to  the  women  workers.  They  were 
paid  about  15s.  to  16s.  6d.  reckoned  in  English  money,  and  the 
men  weavers  from  16s.  to  18s.  weekly.  A  person  whom  I  camo 
across  told  me  that  20  francs  in  Ghent  would  go  as  far  as  25s. 
in  London.  In  Liege  joiners  earned  from  6  to  9  francs  a  day 
(5s.  to  7s.  6d.),  and  what  we  might  call  the  partly  skilled 
artisans,  men  who  could  mind  a  machine,  earned  from  4^  to 
5  francs.  Joiners  and  carpenters  in  some  other  places  earned 
from  6^d.  to  9d.  per  hour,  according  to  ability,  and  they  were 
working  nine  hours  per  day  or  54  per  week.  At  one  large 
place  at  Leipzig,-  a  large  printing  and  bookbinding  works,  they 
were  working  night  and  day,  and  had  orders  that  would  keep 
them  fully  employed  until  the  end  of  1911.     This  is  in  connec- 
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tion  wifh  a  big  combine  which,  employs  in  its  allied  trades 
about  40,000  people.  All  the  mills  seemed  to  be  going  good 
time,  and  one  could  not  help  being  struck  by  what  was 
evidently  the  general  prosperity  of  the  working-classes. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  stated  that  at  Dusseldori,  where  they 
noticed  some  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  they  tackled  a 
bricklayer's  labourer,  and  he  informed  them  that  he  got  6d. 
per  hour  for  9^  hours  per  day.  In  Berlin  the  tram  drivers 
commanded  32  mark  (32s.  per  week).  After  two  years  they  go 
up  to  35  mark,  and  the  conductors  received  fixjm  30  to  32  mark 
per  week. 

CULTIVATION, 

"Another  thing  I  noticed,"  said  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "is  that 
nearly  every  inch  of  ground  in  Germany  is  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  ground  is  tilled,  and  we  found  men  and  women,  and 
boys  and  girls,  working  in  the  fields  both  early  and  late. 

A    CONTRAST. 

Concluding  the  interview,  Mr.  "Waterhouse  repeated  that  he 
only  noticed  about  four  pairs  of  bare  feet  during  the  whole 
14  days  he  was  on  the  Continent.  In  less  than  two  hours  in 
London  they  saw  about  four  times  that  number.  "  We  saw," 
said  he  with  emphasis,  "  more  wretchedness,  more  squalid 
misery,  by  many,  many  times  in  two  hours  when  we  went  round 
the  lower  parts  of  London  than  we  had  seen  in  all  the  time  w© 
were  on  the  Continent." 

In  the  course  of  a  further  interview  Mr.  Waterhouse  gave 
the  follomng  information:  — 

I  made  notes  of  important  points,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  mistakes.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  copy  of  a  receipt  for 
groceries  that  were  bought  in  a  shop  in  Berlin  by  one  of  the 
delegates.  The  prices  have  been  put  in  English  money,  and 
here  they  arc :  — 


lb. 


1 

2 

1    lb. 

ilb. 

ilb. 

ilb. 

i  lb. 

i  lb. 

Fresh 
Milk 


PRICES    IN    GERMANY. 


Butter 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Currents 

Coffee 

Demerara  Sugar 

Tea 


Eggs 


d. 

7 

lOi 

5i 

3 

4i 
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f  each. 
1  per  litre 
(If  pints). 
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"  These  are  the  prices,  and,"  said  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  you 
can  compare  them  yourself  with  prices  in  Glossop." 

Our  representative :  *'  I  have  heard  it  said  that  tea  is  very 
dear  in  Germany." 

Mr.  "Waterhouse :  "  That  is  not  so.  Wait  a  minute,  I  can 
give  you  the  price."  After  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  note- 
book, Mr.  Waterhouse  said :  "  I  saw  tea  displayed  in  the 
windows  at  the  rate  of  Is.  lOd,  to  2s.  per  demi  kilo,  that  is, 
17|^  oz.,  or  just  over  a  pound.  These  are  the  prices  of  tea  that  I 
saw.  The  Germans  do  not  drink  as  much  tea  as  we  do.  They 
prefer  coffee,  which  is  cheap,  and  is  made  remarkably  well." 

"What  about  the  price  of  beef?"  asked  the  interviewer. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  :  "  The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  veal,  and 
this  could  be  bought  in  the  shops  at  prices  varjdng  from  7;|d. 
to  9d.  per  lb. 

THE    PRICE    OF    MEAT. 
"  Did  you  see  beef  in  any  of  the  butchers'  shops  for  sale?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  What  price  was  it  ?  " 

"  The  prices  were  similar  to  those  in  England.  I  saw  good 
beef  on  sale  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per  lb.  Best  steak  could  be  bought 
for  lid.  a  lb." 

"  What  struck  the  most  whilst  you  were  away  ? "  asked 
the  interviewer. 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  The  tremendous  increase  of  the  German 
population.  For  instance,  at  Dresden  during  the  last  25  years 
the  population  has  increased  by  296,178.  At  Chemnitz  it  is  the 
same.  There  the  population  in  25  years  has  increased  by 
148,792.  At  Leipzig  during  the  same  period  the  population 
Has  increased  by  353,489,  whilst  at  Essen  it  has  increased  by 
174,452." 

Our  representative :  "  What  importance  do  you  attach  to 
this  great  increase  in  the  population?" 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  Why,  it  shows  the  nation  is  growing. 
Look  at  the  difference  in  England.  I  don't  think  Glossop  has 
grown  at  all  during  the  past  25  years." 

"  There  is  another  point  you  must  not  forget,"  said  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  "  and  that  is  that  Germany  has  not  only 
tremendously  increased  her  population,  but  she  is  finding  em- 
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ployment  for  lier  people.  Look  liere,  wliat  do  you  think  of  this 
(turning  to  his  note-book).  Here  is  the  interview  I  had  with 
the  Town  Clerk  at  Chemnitz.  The  Town  Clerk  told  me  there 
was  little  or  no  unemployment  there.  I  do  not  think  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Glossop  could  say  the  same.  Little  or  no  unemploy- 
ment, and  yet  the  population  exceeds  250,000.  '  . 

NO    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Our  representative :  "  "Was  it  the  same  in  the  other  toAvns  ?  " 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  *'  Yes,  at  Leipzig  we  found  no  unem- 
ployed. I  could  not  find  one.  It  was  the  same  at  Essen,  where 
the  German  gxnis  are  made." 

Our  representative :  "  Do  you  think  that  in  England  we 
could  have  found  employment  for  such  a  large  increase  in  the 
population?  " 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  No,  I  don't  see  how  we  could  have  done 
it.  Why,  in  Glossop  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  find  work 
for  all  our  people.  Any  morning^  at  each  of  the  large  mills  you 
will  find  about  30  people  seeking  employment.  I  never  saw 
such  a  state  of  aiiairs  all  the  time  I  was  in  Germany." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  our  rej)resentative,  looking  at  Mr.  Water- 
house's  note-book,  "  You  had  no  trouble  in  collecting  informa- 
tion ?  " 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  You  are  wrong  there.  In  Berlin  the 
employers  were  very  loth  to  give  us  any  information.  They 
looked  suspiciously  upon  our  visit,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
render  us  any  help ;  but  we  found  out  what  we  wanted  to  know. 
I  was  in  Berlin  on  May  Day,  when  all  the  workers,  including 
those  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  congregate  in  the  city 
for  the  May  Day  demonstrations.  I  then  saw  some  unem- 
ployed." 

Our  representative:   "  So  you  did  find  some  unemployed?" 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  Ye^,  in  Berlin,  but  nothing  like  the 
number  I  have  seen  in  London." 

Our  representative :  ''  What  impression  did  the  appearance 
of  the  German  workers  give  you?" 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  They  all  seemed  well  fed  and  well  clad, 
and  looked  prosperous." 

"  I  was  most  impressed,"  said  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  with  the 
appearance  of  the  German  workpeople  as  they  left  ^heir  work- 
shops  and   factories.      Their   employers  provide   them    with 
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lavatories  and  locker  accommodation  for  their  working  clotkes 
or  overalls.  As  I  stood  outside  and  watclied  the  workers  leave 
one  of  the  large  works  it  was  impossible  for  me  or  anybody  else 
to  tell  who  was  a  workman  and  who  was  a  clerk.  They  were 
both  dressed  alike.  This,  to  my  mind,  seemed  a  good  idea, 
because  the  workman  was  able  to  go  out  and  enjoy  himself 
as  soon  as  he  left  the  works." 

THAT'S    THE    POINT. 

Our  interviewer :  "  From  what  you  saw,  how  does  the  cost 
of  living  in  Germany  compare  with  the  cost  of  living  in 
Glossop?" 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  There  is  very  little  difference." 

"  Seeing  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living,"  said  the  interviewer,  "  what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
wages  that  are  paid  to  the  Grerman  workers  ?  " 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  The  rate  of  wages  is  slightly  less  than 
in  England,  but  in  Germany  the  working  people  are  fully  em- 
ployed, and  in  that  way  draw  more  in  wages  than  the  English 
workpeople.  The  amount  of  wages  that  the  German  workman 
receives  during  the  year  is  undoubtedly  more  than  a  similar 
worker  in  England  receives." 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Waterhouse,  "  in  Germany  the  work  is 
regular.     That's  the  point.     They  get  constant  employment." 

"Would  you  like  to  live  in  Germany?"  asked  our  inter- 
viewer. 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  I  would  not  mind.  Germany  would  be 
a  nice  place  to  live  in." 

Our  interviewer :  "  Were  any  vSocialists  members  of  the 
party?" 

Mr.  Waterhouse :  "  Oh,  yes.  There  was  Mr.  Conway,  of 
New  Mills;  Mr.  Pott,  of  Hadfield;  and  Councillor  James,  a 
Socialist  member  of  a  London  Town  Council." 

"  Do  you  think  they  were  impressed  by  their  tour?  " 

Mr.  Waterhouse  :  "  You  had  better  ask  them.  I  know  that 
Councillor  James  was.  On  our  return  to  London  I  heard  him 
make  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  '  he  was  a  Socialist 
representative  on  the  Town  Council  of  St.  Pancras.  He  went 
out  with  the  party,  but  he  had  come  back  fully  determined  to 
preach  Tariff  Reform  both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  because 
he  believed  it  was  the  only  solution  for  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment that  was  before  the  country.'  " 

E.  Waterhouse. 
North  Road, 

Glossop. 
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Report  by  R.  PIGG,  W.  THOMAS,  T.  J.  KIRBY, 
and  ALFRED  GRiX. 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  German  people  as  a  whole  impress  one  with  their 
splendid  physique.  The  compulsory  military  training  received 
by  'all  the  young  men  shows  itself  at  all  times  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness,  orderly  manners,  and  general  courtesy  to  all 
comers.  One  hears  no  shouting  in  the  streets  and  does  not 
find  himself  jostled  by  others,  however  crowded  the  people  may 
be  at  a  given  place.  The  females  are  to  be  noted  for  their 
extremely  neat  appearance.  Becoming  and  good  clothes  are 
worn  by  all  and  nothing  gaudy  is  to  be  seen.  The  dressing 
of  the  hair  receives  great  care  in  all  stations  of  life.  Many  of 
the  vrorkers  wear  no  covering  for  the  head  on  week  days.  The 
children  are  almost  without  exception  well  dressed.  They  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  from  want  either  of  clothes  or  boots.  Their 
school  books,  etc.,  are  carried  on  the  back  in  a  knapsack, 
leaving  the  hands  free.  A  cloak  with  hood  attached  provides 
a  complete  covering  in  case  of  wet  or  bad  weather. 

HOUSING. 

The  homes  of  the  German  people  are  an  entire  contrast  to 
those  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  England.  Single  or 
cottage  houses  are  practically  unknown  in  the  towns.  In  their 
place  large  blocks  of  flats  are  built  consisting  of  two  or  more 
rooms  with  kitchen  and  bath  room.  As  a  rule  these  buildings 
are  of  five  or  six  storeys,  the  highest  flat  being  the  cheapest  to 
rent. 

Town  planning  appears  to  be  done  on  a  well  thought  out 
and  definite  plan.  Wide  roads  and  paths,  tree  planting  and 
plenty  of  air  space  are  the  chief  features.  Rents  on  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  be  rather  higher  than  those  here  for  similar 
accommodation. 

WORK. 

Employment  appears  to  be  obtainable  in  all  towns  visited. 
Many  of  the  works  visited  had  notice  boards  at  the  entrances 
stating  the  trades,  etc.,  of  workmen  required.  A  number  of 
places  were  Avorking  night  'and  day  shifts.  At  one  works 
(employing  5,000  hands)  doing  this  the  manager  said  they  had 
at  the  present  time  sufficient  orders  to  carry  them  to  the  end 
of  next  year — 1911.  The  hours  worked  during  the  week  are 
more  than  'at  home,  60  hours  per  week  being  general.      Some 
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firms  have  a  shorter  day  by  one  or  two  hours  on  Saturday.  A 
most  noticeable  thing  in  all  the  towns  visited  was  the  absence 
of  apparently  unemployed  men  standing  at  street  corners  and 
outside  works,  a  sight  which  w©  are  so  familiar  with  at  home. 
A  striking  evidence  of  good  trade  was  shown  in  the  number 
of  works'  started  during  the  last  few  years,  large  additions  to 
older  works  and  works  building  at  the  present  time. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  of  the  German  worker  differ  somewhat  from  our 
own.  The  skilled  worker  or  mechanic  receives  as  a  rule  rather 
less  than  in  England,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  labourer  or 
unskilled  worker  receives  better  pay.  Steady,  plodding, 
method,  and  precision  regulate  the  movements  of  the  worker. 
No  one  "appears  to  be  in  a  hurry  or  flustered. 

FOOD. 

Meat  plays  a  less  prominent  part  in  their  diet  than  in  ours. 
Soup,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  consumed  freely.  For  break- 
fast, bread  or  rolls  and  butter  with  coffee  is  the  almost  universal 
rule  in  all  stations  of  life.  Dinner  consists  of  soup,  small 
portions  of  meat  or  fish  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  followed  by 
fruit.  For  drink,  beer  or  coffee.  For  tea,  bread  and  butter  or 
saus'age  and  coffee.     Meat  is  more  expensive  than  here. 

Bread :  — Four  kinds  of  bread  are  in  general  use ;  one  is 
made  from  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheaten  flour  and  costs  2^d. 
for  1^  lbs.  at  the  present  time.  Another  composed  of  all  rye 
flour  costs  2fd.  for  2|  lbs.  Another  called  black  bread,  or  by 
the  German  people  pumpernickel,  is  eaten  as  a  luxury.  Some- 
times a  slice  is  placed  between  other  breads  and  eaten  as  a 
sandwich.  White  bread  is  only  used  in  the  shape  of  rolls, 
twists,  etc.,  and  the  price  charged  compares  very  favourably 
with  similar  breads  at  home. 

Horse  flesh  is  not  in  general  use  as  an  article  of  food  for  the 
people,  but  shops  for  the  sale  of  same  are  to  be  found  in  most 
towns.  This  trade  is  conducted  under  most  stringent  regula- 
tions. The  animals  are  certified  free  from  disease  before  being 
slaughtered,  after  which  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  human  con- 
sumption has  to  be  obtained  before  the  flesh  is  offered  for 
sale.  The  slaughtering  is  done  in  municipal  abattoirs  and 
carcases  receive  the  stamp  of  the  authority  before  removal. 
Beef  is  not  sold  in.  shops  doing  this  trade,  and  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  people  purchasing  in  the  shops  visited,  want 
or  necessity  would  not  appear  to  be  the  sole  reason  for  their 
being  there. 

3t 
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CLOTHING. 

In  tlie  cities  and  towns  visited  the  prices  were  quit©  as 
reasonable  as  those  at  home  (Eraiikfort-on-Main  being  rather 
more  expensive  than  the  others  for  most  things). 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  on  the  whole  the  general  social  con- 
ditions of  the  German  people  are  superior  to  those  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

An  entire  absence  of  slums,  careworn  and  ragged  people, 
bootless  and  neglected  childre;n,  are  evidence  of  problems  that 
have  been  solved,  whilst  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  was  noticeable  on  all  hands. 

R.    PiGG, 

W.  Thomas, 

T.    J.    KiRBT, 

Alfred  Geix. 
Ipswich. 


Report   by   CHARLES   READ   and    A.   E.   EVANS. 

The  greatest  obstacle  we  had  to  overcome  was  the  language, 
and,  considering  we  only  had  two  interpreters  among  sixty  dele- 
gates, we  consider  the  tour  was  badly  organised,  and  we  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  investigation  we  should  have  liked 
to  have  made,  but  under  these  difficnlties  and  the  short  space 
of  time  allotted,  we  endeavoured  to  do  our  best. 

Now,  from  the  start  we  were  very  pleased  with  the  polite- 
ness, and  also  noticed  the  quietness  of  our  German  brethren  ; 
but  the  thing  that  struck  us  most  was  the  low  wages  they 
received  in  different  trades,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  commodities,  which  was  dearer  than  in  this  country, 
we  tind  it  utterly  impossible  to  put  the  German  on  the  level 
of  the  English  workman. 

We  pay  great  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  the  German 
worker,  and  the  energy  they  displayed,  bjit  on  every  hand 
we  found  that  the  protective  tariff  was  the  enemy  of  the 
working  man,  and  his  household  expenses  increased  through 
the  taxation  inflicted. 
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ANTWERP. 

Our  visit  here  was  of  short  duration,  but  we  noticed  that 
the  shipping  was  busy,  and  we  saw  women  loadinjy  vessels 
with  grain.  We  also  heard  a  complaint  that  German  labour  was 
predominant  at  the  quayside.  The  cost  of  food  here  was  reason- 
able, but  the  clothing  was  dearer.  The  wages  were  lower  than 
in  England. 

GHENT. 

We  arrived  at  the  above-named  town  for  a  short  period, 
but  while  travelling  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent  we  found  the  land 
was  well  cultivated,  and  we  were  told  that  the  State  railway 
offered  special  facilities  to  the  tenant  farmers  and  small  pro- 
prietors of  these  holdings. 

We  were  informed  there  were  several  unemployed  in  this 
town,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  visit  the  Porte  de  Bruges 
and  Meude,  so  that  we  could  get  in  touch  with  the  poorer 
classes,  but  we  were  frustrated  from  going  through  the  follow- 
ing tactics  that  were  adopted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  party : 
We  arrived  at  Ghent  at  3.45  p.m.,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to 
the  Hotel  Victoria  and  got  ourselves  settled  it  was  nearly  five 
o'clock.  Dinner  was  served  between  6.45  and  7  o'clock,  and  we 
were  kept  at  the  dinner  table  for  discussion,  which  lasted  till 
10.15.  Seeing  that  we  had  only  had  four  hours  for  actual 
investigation  between  two  towns,  we  protested  to  the  chairman, 
and  stated  that  we  ought  to  be  spending  our  time  in  a  more 
business-like  way,  and  therefore  we  were  unable  to  visit  where 
we  intended  to. 

BRUSSELS. 

Our  visit  here  was  made  pleasant  by  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman  named  Mr.  Paul  Knack,  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
and  through  this  we  were  able  to  make  investigations. 

We  were  conducted  to  a  co-operative  society,  namely,  La 
Maison  du  Peuple,  which  consists  of  several  shops  and  also 
a  restaurant,  which  is  the  property  of  the  different  Trade 
Unionists  as  shareholders.  Here  they  have  their  offices  also, 
and  in  conjunction  they  have  a  theatre  where  the  members  can 
take  their  wives  and  children.  Purchasers  at  the  stores  are 
allowed  3  per  cent,  dividend  on  all  goods. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  poorer  class  dwellings,  and 
noticed  they  were  far  from  being  of  the  healthy  type,  and 
presented  a  slummy  appearance.    The  vicinity  was  named  Rue 
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du  Faucon,  Eue  de  Samarataine,  and  we  particularly 
noticed  the  stench.  From  the  information  that  was  afforded 
us  the  rents  were  dear,  and  likewise  the  death-rate 
was  as  follows — 33  per  1,000  among  the  poor  classes,  and 
between  8  and  9  per  1,000  among  the  upper  classes.  (We  think 
the  official  inquiry  that  was  held  here  re  the  housing  of  the  poor 
will  verify  this,  and  likewise  the  unhealthy  dwellings.) 

The  coachmakers  had  been  out  on  strike  here,  but  they  had 
just  made  a  settlement,  but  apart  from  this  unemployment 
prevailed  and  wages  were  low.    The  cost  of  food  was  reasonable. 

CHARLEROL 

Through,  not  having  an  interpreter  we  were  unable  to 
investigate. 

LIEGE. 

We  noticed  here  that  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  was 
not  of  the  healthy  construction,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  colony 
of  this  description,  and  the  cul-de-sacs  were  noticeable.  The 
vicinity  was  Saint  Marguerite  and  Saint  Severin,  and  we 
noticed  that  the  roads,  although  dry,  were  very  dirty  indeed, 
and  presented  an  aspect  of  coal  dust  all  over.  On  the  way  to 
the  station  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  women  who  were 
sweeping  the  roads,  and  also  some  loading  manure  carts. 

The  cost  of  commodities  was  dearer  and  the  wages  paid  were 
low  and  piece-work. 

DUSSELDORF. 

We  found  that  the  rent  was  dear  here,  and  we  were  in- 
formed by  our  guide  that  when  the  wage  advanced  a  little  while 
back,  they  immediately  put  the  rents  up.  We  found  the  wages 
in  different  trades  here  low,  and  although  trade  is  busy  just 
now,  they  had  a  terrible  time  two  years  ago  of  slackness.  The 
prices  of  commodities  are  dearer. 

We  also  noticed  some  ill-clad  and  shoeless  children. 

ESSEN. 

We  had  lunch  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  here  we  saw  an  elderly 
man  who  had  been  given  some  soup  and  bread,  and  it  was  stated 
they  had  about  twenty  a  day  calling  for  this  kind  of  charity. 
This  man  mentioned  above  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  receiving  a  pension  from  the  State,  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
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to  keep  him.     The  food  left  on  the  tables  by  customers  con- 

stitiitGd  the  charity,  and  the  man  was  sitting  on  some    steps 
outside. 

We  next  visited  the  almshouses  of  Messrs.  Krupps,  and 
they  present  a  good  appearance  amid  healthy-looking  surround- 
ings. On©  of  th©  occupants  whom  we  interviewed  stated  he 
worked  for  the  above-named  firm  for  25  years,  and  he  was  now 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  pension,  which  was  60  marks  a 
month,  from  the  firm.  For  this  he  paid  2s.  a  month  while 
in  their  employ,  and  he  also  paid  Is.  extra  to  the  State,  and 
for  this  latter  sum  he  was  now  receiving  15s.  a  month  from  th© 
State ;  but  through  his  getting  this  last-named  sum  Messrs. 
Krupp  deducted  half  that  said  sum  from  their  allowance  above. 
The  case  was  one  of  infirmity.  Now,  seeing  that  private 
generosity  had  benefited  the  workers  to  this  extent,  we  sincerely 
think  the  State  should  be  able  to  do  more. 

Trade  here  is  very  fair,  but  wages  are  lower.  In  the  evening 
we  visited  the  Coliseum,  where  we  were  able  to  go  free  of 
charge,  but  of  course  you  buy  some  refreshment — non-alco- 
holic or  otherwise — and  you  are  able  to  sit  down  in  a  nicely- 
decorated  hall  and  listen  to  a  band,  which  performed  very 
creditably  indeed,  and  paid  us  a  compliment  with  some  British 
music. 

BERLIN. 

Our  visit  to  the  capital  impressed  us  very  much,  as  the 
buildings  and  streets  and  approaches  presented  a  nio©  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  easily  discernible  that  the  Town  Planning 
Bill  and  municipal  enterprise  had  produced  good  results. 

On  visiting  the  Central  Labour  Bureau  in  Gorman  St.,  a 
sad  and  appalling  sight  presented  itself,  for  in  the  hall  where 
w©  entered  we  saw  betAveen  TOO  and  800  men  waiting,  and  w© 
were  informed  by  the  officials  in  charge  that  last  year 
162,211  siigned  the  register,  and  they  were  notified  of 
vacancies  to  the  niimber  of  122,983.  In  March  of  this 
year  15,174  registered,  and  they  received  notifications 
of  11,488  vacancies,  which,  even  supposing  each  vacancy 
was  filled,  would  still  leave  a  surplus  of  nearly  4,000. 
Now,  seeing  this  is  one  Bureau  where  the  Trade  TJnions  and 
municipality  share  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  registration  fee  imposed  for  the 
unorganised,  as  there  are  other  facilities  offered  in  conjunc- 
tion— namely,  boot  repairing  and  tailoring  shops,  where  they 
can  get  their  clothes  and  boots  mended  at  low  rates.  There 
is  also  a  catering-  department  and  baths. 
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We  were  also  informed  by  a  gentleman  (whose  card  I  have) 
that  in  Februar}',  1909,  there  were  140,000  unemployed  in 
Berlin.  Now,  seeing  that  conscription  must  certainly  do  away 
with  some  of  the  unemployment  in  Germany,  still  the  labour 
market  is  suffering,  and  some  reform  is  needed  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  England  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  hours  that  the  German 
mechanic  works.  They  are  chiefly  10  a  day  and  60  a  week 
(this  docs  not  include  pauses),  and  I  was  informed  he  worked 
this  long  day  on  Saturday  to  make  his  wages  up.  Thereby  he 
forfeits  the  recreation  the  majority  of  us  avail  ourselves  of  on 
Saturday  afternoons. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  printing  Avorks  of  the  "  Yor- 
waerts,"  and  the  Avorkers  here  Avere  working  on  ideal  lines  at 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  profits  from  this  establishment  were 
spent  on  propaganda  for  the  cause  of  Socialism. 

The  rents  are  dear,  and  also  commodities. 

DRESDEN. 

We  Avere  informed  on  our  visit  here  that  matches  had  gone 
up  in  price  since  last  October,  from  l|d.  to  3|d.  for  a  packet  of 
ten  boxes,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  safety  matches  we  have 
in  this  country.  Theatre  tickets  and  also  electric  light  are 
taxed  here. 

Commodities  are  dear. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Arriving  at  the  above-named  toAvn,  we  w-ere  granted  the 
privilege  of  visiting  Messrs.  Hartmann's  factoiy.  This  firm 
manufactures  locomotives  on  a  large  scale,  but  do  not  make  any 
for  England  or  her  colonies.  The  piece-work  sytem  is  largely 
in  vogue,  and  Ave  were  informed  that  they  had  to  adopt  this 
system  for  competitive  purposes.  With  the  skill  that  is  re- 
quired and  the  Ioaa'  Avages  they  receive,  Ave  are  ashamed  that  the 
State  allows  this  system  to  be  carried  out  by  their  contractors. 

The  pattern-makers  especially  A\iere  working  piece4work:, 
and  were  earning  from  45  to  50  pfennig  per  hour,  which,  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  commodities,  is  disgraceful. 

Our  guide  informed  us  that  the  workers  mainly  lived  upon 
rye  bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee. 

LEIPSIC. 

We  here  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  this  is  confined 
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to  the  unskilled  and  unorganised,  and  we  were  informed  tliat 
there  was  an  average  of  200  men  a  day  at  this  establishment, 
and  on  an  average  35  received  offers  daily.  The  organised, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  registered  at  their  respective 
Trades  Unions  when  unemployed. 

A  guide  gave  us  several  instances  when  State  insurance  had 
been  beneficial,  but  he  complained  of  the  dearness  of  com- 
modities. 

FRANKFORT. 

Here  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  charity  rooms  in  Lansberg 
Gasse,  and  we  were  informed  that  meals  are  given  away  to  the 
casuals^  who  call  twice  a  day,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive this  benefit  more  than  three  days  a  month.  Our  guide 
said  that  several  people  were  turned  away  nightly,  and  that 
lie  pitied  the  poor  wretches  the  remaining  27  days  a  month.  The 
Salvationists  and  Trade  Unions  gave  support  to  this  institu- 
tion. We  also  noticed  some  poor-looking  houses,  and  were  in- 
formed that  the  Jewish  people  had  got  control  of  the  trade  in 
this  part  of  the  town. 

Our  delegates  next  visited  the  dwellings  in  Franken  Alle©, 
and  reported  as  follows  (we  waited  outside  while  the  delegates 
inspected  these  rooms) :  That  for  four  rooms,  a  kitchen  and 
cellar,  very  lofty  rooms,  no  paper  on  walls,  the  rent  charged 
was  61  marks  a  month,  and  they  had  to  pay  water  rate  also. 
One  of  these  rooms  had  a  bench  in,  and  cigars  were  being  made 
there.  There  are  some  baths  in  connection  with  these  dwellings, 
for  which  the  charges  were  as  follows  :  Shower  bath  10  pfennig, 
and  washing  bath  25  pfennig.  The  furniture  in  the  rooms 
was  scanty. 

We  were  next  shown  some  dwellings  which  had  been  erected 
by  some  charitable  persons,  and  they  presented  a  beautiful 
appearance  from  the  outside.  Our  delegates  reported  the  same 
for  the  interior.  They  were  cheap,  and  were  a  benefit  to  the 
workers  who  live  therein. 

We  were  informed  that  education  is  free,  except  that  every 
quarter  the  parent  had  to  pay  for  the  chihlren's  books.  This 
applies  to  the  working  man. 

With  reference  to  the  interpreters,  where  we  have  stated 
we  only  had  two  is  correct.  They  were  the  only  ones  available 
the  first  week,  but  on  entering  Berlin  we  were  provided  with 
another  two  guides  to  show  us  round  Berlin.  We  were  also 
provided   with   one   extra  when   we   visited   other  towns   after 
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leaving  Berlin.  But  we  are  indebted  to  tlie  following  for  our 
information,  as  well  as  the  guides:  Mr.  Paul  Knack,  Mr,  Fritz 
Danziger,  Mr.  Carl  Hurpmanus,  and  Mr.  A.  Kefsler.  Messrs. 
Danziger  and  Kefsler  we  met  in  Berlin  during  our  short  stay- 
there. 

Horseflesh  butchers'  shops  in  Germany  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  efhgy  of  a  horse  displayed  outside. 

Charles  Read. 
A.  E.  Evans. 

South  Islington. 


Report   by   E.   BAKER  and  J.   R.   BRISTOW. 

We  send  you  the  following  as  the  joint  report  of  the  two 
Limehouse  delegates  in  the  fourth  German  tour.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  a  record  of  impressions,  and  we  have  care- 
fully considered  eveiy  statement  we  make. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  this  brief  report  the  detailed 
evidence  upon  which  we  have  been  asked  to  pass  judgment. 
But  we  have  summarised  its  leading  features  as  they  appear 
to  us.  The  evidence  we  have  collected  is  at  best  fragmen- 
tary, owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
to  insufficient  and  inefficient  guides,  and  to  the  shortness  of 
our  stay  in  the  different  towns.  But  as  all  the  fragments  seem 
to  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  we  feel  safe  in  placing  it  on 
record. 

We  were  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  careful  town- 
planning,  by  the  external  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the 
German  people.  We  were  also  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  trade  unions  organisations  and  the  fine 
buildings  in  w^hich  their  business  is  conducted. 

The  co-operative  provision  of  old  age  pensions  has  also 
many  advantages.  All  these  things  indicate  an  admirable 
development  of  the  social  and  civic  spirit  of  co-operative  effort 
for  the  common  good,  but  they  have  no  relation  Avhatever  to 
either  free  trade  or  protection. 

They  are  the  result  always  of  the  checks  placed  upon  private 
enterprise,  either  by  the  municipal  councils,  the  activity  of 
the  trade  unions,  or  police  supervision. 
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What  we  saw  of  housing  conditions  showed  that  generally 
speaking  the  German  worker  is  worse  ofi:  than  the  English 
worker.  We  saw  little  slummy  property,  although  it  exists 
in  Cologne,  Chemnitz  and  Frankfort.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
externally  clean  barracks  in  which  the  majority  of  workmen 
live,  are  generally  plain  and  bare,  without  baths,  and  represent 
a  much  lower  general  level  of  comfort  than  the  average  cottage 
system  in  our  own  towns.  Some  of  the  newer  flats  are  very 
fine  indeed,  but  they  are  exceptions,  and  more  often  than  not 
are  the  work  of  semi-philanthropic  societies  or  trusts.  Rents 
are  often  excessive,  especially  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  Apart 
from  the  workmen's  flats  built  by  the  Hellec  Hof  in  Frankfort 
we  saw  nothing  that  would  be  tolerable  after  our  experience 
of  London  housing.  We  can  obtain  better  accommodation  at 
home  than  in  Berlin  or  Frankfort  at  the  same  rental. 

Wages  are  everywhere  less  than  in  corresponding  English 
centres  of  industry.  In  Berlin  they  approximate  in  some 
branches  to  the  London  standard,  although  they  do  not  reach 
it.  Elsewhere  they  are  much  lower  than  in  the  same  industries 
in  similar  towns  in  England.  The  difference  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  is  less  sharply  defined  than  with  us,  with 
the  result  that  the  margin  between  the  wages  of  the  two  classes 
is  less  and  the  wage  of  skilled  men  is  lower. 

The  worker  toils  generally  ten  hours  per  day  and  six  days 
per  week,  and  has  no  Saturday  holiday.  Germany  is  the  land 
of  hard  work,  but  the  work  is  certainly  more  plentiful  than 
the  pay. 

It  is  true  that  the  employer  often  makes  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  his  employes,  but  it  is  after  all  not  a  very  good 
bargain  for  the  worker  to  receive  a  basin  and  soap  to  wash  with, 
or  a  piece  of  bread  and  sausage  for  a  penny  and  then  to  work 
ten  hours  per  day  in  return  for  it  at  2d.  to  3d.  per  hour  less 
than  his  English  brother  craftsman. 

Food  is  on  the  whole  much  dearer  than  in  England ;  while 
dairy  produce  generally  and  pork  compare  favourably  with 
our  prices,  beef  and  mutton  are  very  expensive,  and  the 
traffic  in  horseflesh  forms  part  of  the  normal  business  in  the 
great  industrial  centres.  There  is  nowhere  that  plentiful 
popular  food  supply  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home,  and 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  butchers'  shops  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  small  meat  consumption. 

The  bread  exposed  for  sale  in  the  average  baker's  shop 
ranges  from  white  bread  in  the  expensive  form  of  rolls,  down 
through  various  grades  of  wheaten-rye,  to  the  so-called  black 
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l)re;i(l  of  the'  poor.  This  common  rye  bread  is  a  dark  greenish- 
browii  colour,  is  repulsive  in  its  density,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  English  taste,  even  when  quite  fresh.  We  had  the  greatest 
diflficulty  in  obtaining  wheaten  loaves  even  in  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  The  bread  of  popular  consumption  is  everj^where 
made  from  rye,  which,  being  a  material  with  a  lower  market 
value  than  wheat,  indicates  a  cheaper  subsistence  level. 

With  low  wages,  dear  food,  and  comparatively  high  rents, 
the  German  worker  solves  the  problem  of  living  by  an 
economical  dietaiy,  Avhich  in  the  case  of  thousands  in  Chemnitz 
ajid  Frankfort,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes  and  rye 
bread.  He  is  content  to  do  without  the  many  little  luxuries 
that  a  poor  Englishman  expects  as  part  of  the  normal  pro- 
gramme. He  has  also  few  home  comforts.  The  home,  though 
clean,  is  often  a  mere  sleeping  bunk  and  very  unsatisfactory 
from  our  point  of  view.  The  German  worker  generally  has 
more  ])ersonal  pride  than  we  have,  but  the  external  appearance 
usually  sci-eens  a  life  of  grinding  thrift.  His  industry  and 
careful  economy  are  his  only  salvation.  Every  workman  we 
conversed  with  without  exception  bitterly  complained  of  the 
burden  of  protective  duties  and  heavy  taxation  of  home  indus- 
tries. The  worker  is  everywhere  convinced  that  he  carries  the 
burden. 

We  have  borne  witness  to  the  prosperous  external  appear- 
ance of  the  German  people  generally,  but  it  will  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  that  we  regard  this  outside  show  as  very 
largely  a  sham.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. We  saw  six  or  seven  hundred  unemployed  men  in 
the  Berlin  (Gorman  Street)  Labour  Bureau  alone,  and 
although,  owing  to  police  repression,  there  are  but  few 
loiterers  in  the  public  streets,  this  class  does  exist  and  we 
sometimes  used  them  as  guides.  The  tramp  class  also  exists, 
and  Berlin  provided  the  worst  specimens.  If  we  had  not  seen 
them,  however,  their  presence  would  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  casual  wards.  May  day 
festivities  in  Berlin  were  productive  of  much  drunkenness, 
and  we  saw  both  men  and  women  drunk  in  the  lower  class 
beerhouses  of  Chemnitz  and  Cologne.  As  a  natural  result  of 
these  habits,  barefooted  children  appeared  in  Berlin,  Chemnitz 
and  Dresden. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  convinced  that  Germany  has 
a  much  greater  poverty  problem  than  we  have.  It  affects  the 
majority  of  German  employed,  while  here  it  mainly  concerns 
the  unemployed.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  tlie  problem  of 
German  unemployed  is  much  less  serious  than  ours,   and  we 


are  patriotic  enough  to  prefer  England  even  with  its  occasional 
squalor  to  the  drilled  and  whitewashed  poverty  of  Germany. 

Edwabd  Baker, 

51,   Locksley   Street,   Limehouse. 
,  James  Bristow, 

21,  Dixon  Street,  Limehouse. 


Report  by  ALBERT  TYLER. 

Passing  over  our  journey  through  Belgium  (this  being  only 
a  lightly  protected  nation  in  contrast  to  Germany),  there  was 
one  thing  that  struck  me  forcibly,  and  that  was  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated.  A  grand  system  of  small 
holdings  obtains  there,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  an  inch  of  ground  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Also  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  the  entire  absence  of  touts,  or,  as  we  term 
them,  "  mouchers,"  outside  the  railway  stations  and  other 
public  buildings.  Prices  of  clothing  and  food,  speaking 
generally,  compared  favourably  with  ours. 

COLOGNE    AND    DUSSELDORF. 

Our  first  stop  in  Germany  was  Cologne,  but  only  for  lunch. 
We  were  all  much  taken  up  by  the  cathedral,  a  most  beautiful 
edifice,  and  the  clean  appearance  of  the  place  generally.  Then 
on  to  Diisseldorf,  a  typical  iron  and  steel  producing  district. 
We  visited  Avorking-class  quarters  and  eating-houses.  The 
builders  are  locked  out,  consequent  on  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  yd.  per  hour  in  Avages.  Skilled  mechanics  get  from  6  to  12 
mark  per  day  of  10  hours  ;  unskilled  labourers,  3  to  5  mark 
per  day.  Working-class  houses  of  two  rooms  fetch  from  100 
mark  (£5)  per  annum.  Clothing  and  food  are  much  on  a  par 
with  our  own  in  price.  We  were  assured  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, there  were  no  unemployed,  though  there  might  be  some 
unemployable.    The  tramways  are  run  by  the  municipality. 

ESSEN. 

Next  we  visited  Essen,  the  home  of  the  great  Kinipp  firm. 
What  struck  me  here  was  the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  seeing, 
that  the  whole  town  is  built  round  and  about  the  works.  This 
is  due,  I  think,  largely  to  the  very  high  chimneys  employed 
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to  carry  away  the  smoke.  Also  I  noted  the  fine  wide  streets, 
with  trees  down  the  sides,  and  the  abundance  of  open  spaces 
and  flower-beds. 

We  lunched  at  a  working  men's  restaurant,  which  was  run 
on  similar  lines  to  our  Y.^M.C.A.  places,  and  I  must  say  they 
are  run  very  well  too.  We  had  a  plate  of  good  soup,  with  brown 
bread  ad  lib.,  pork  chop,  with  two  vegetables  (abundance),  and 
fried  onions,  gravy  and  salad,  for  70  pfennig.  The  boarders 
have  four  good  meals  each  day,  a  splendid  little  bedroom  each, 
with  electric  light  and  radiators.  Everything  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  They  pay  60  mark  per  month,  or,  say,  15s.  per 
week. 

A  6  J -lb.  loaf  of  brown  bread  costs  85  pfennig,  or,  sav.  lOd. 
A  12-lb.  loaf  of  black  bread  costs  Is.  2}^. 

I  had  the  luck  to  see  part  of  Krupp's  men  leaving  work  at 
night,  and  observed  that  they  leave  the  same  as  they  enter— that 
is,  washed  and  bathed.  Each  man  has  a  cupboard,  with  key 
to  same,  in  which  he  locks  up  his  working  clothes,  and  before 
leaving  each  night  he  puts  them  away,  has  a  good  wash  and 
goes  home,  ready,  if  he  wishes,  for  an  evening  stroll. 

BERLIN. 

From  Essen  we  went  to  Berlin,  and  naturally  in  such  a 
large  city  found  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment,  but  not 
nearly  what  one  might  expect.  We  visited  a  Labour  Bureau, 
and  were  informed  that  in  March  last  11,000  men  presented 
themselves,  7,000  of  whom  were  found  work,  and  as  practically 
all  the  workers  use  the  bureau,  I  maintain  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  was  anything  but  high. 

I  visited  a  horse  butcher's  shop,  and  purchased  a  piece  of 
beef,  which  differed  in  appearance  very  little  from  ox  beef. 
We  had  it  cooked  and  ate  it,  and  I  must  say  it  was  much 
better  than  most  of  the  frozen  foreign  beef  we  get  at  home. 
Then  the  horseflesh  shops  are  all  under  the  best  supervision, 
and  sell  that  class  of  meat  and  no  other.  Each  animal  is 
inspected  before  and  after  being  killed.  The  best  cuts  run 
about  6d.  per  lb.  I  may  mention  that  no  bone  is  sold  with 
horseflesh.  Rye  bread  was  6d.  for  4  4-5th  lb.  loaf.  Closely 
kneaded  bread,  the  same  as  supplied  to  the  Army,  was  6-lb.  loaf 
for  7d. 

'  What  are  called  the  Garden  Houses  in  Charlottenburg  and 
the  suburban  part  of  Berlin,  are  beautiful  tenements,  four 
storeys  high,   the    outer  ones    looking  on   to    splendid    flower 
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gardens,  and  tlie  inner  ones  into  a  courtyard,  also  with  flower 
beds.  There  are  four  rooms  (one  very  large  one)  and  bathroom, 
complete  with  toilet  arrangements.  The  outer  flats  let  for  £45 
and  £10  rates  per  annum.    The  inner  for  £20  and  £5  rates. 

Generally  speaking,  things  were  about  the  same  wherever  we 
went.  Prosperity  appeared  everywhere.  Discipline  and 
organisation  are  in  evidence  in  all  things. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  were  in  Frankfurt  on  Ascension  Day,  which  is  a  general 
holiday,  and  in  company  with  a  few  others  I  visited  the  English 
church,  situated  in  a  beautiful  district  of  the  city.  After 
morning  service  we  were  introduced  to  the  organist,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Gill,  an  English  gentleman  resident  there,  and  a  teacher  of 
languages.  He  gave  us  much  valuable  information,  besides 
showing  us  a  lot  of  interesting  places,  such  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  founder  of  the  present  Rothschild  family,  statue  of 
Goethe,  and  the  house  where  Luther  stayed.  Here,  as  in  most 
German  towns,  slums  are  non-existent.  The  municipality  buy 
up  the  slum  property,  construct  new  buildings,  wide  thorough- 
fares, and  in  re-selling  the  ground  actually  recoup  themselves, 
pay  for  the  work  done,  and,  as  a  rule,  make  a  profit  into  the 
bargain.  Schooling  is  free.  There  are  practically  no  private 
schools.  All  children  are  treated  alike,  high  or  low,  and  where 
failing  to  pass  their  examinations,  are  sent  down  to  lower-grade 
schools.  Scholars  have  the  privilege  at  sixteen  years  of  age  of 
passing  an  examination  which  entitles  them  to  exemption  of 
two  out  of  three  years'  conscription.  Everyone  must  do  at 
least  one  year.  In  the  older  part  of  the  city  four  rooms  can  he 
had  for  5  mark  per  week  in  upper  flats,  increasing  as  they 
come  down. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  in  Frankfurt  work  an  average  of 
51|-  hours  per  week  for  an  average  wage  of  32.s.  This  works  out 
better  than  the  same  class  of  workmen  in  Northampton. 

Mr.  Gill  assured  us  that  the  people  have  no  complaint  to 
make  regarding  the  tariff,  and  he  told  us  that  in  1909  7  per 
cent,  of  the  working  population  there  were  unemployed  for  21 
days.  Collections  for  hospital  and  charitable  institutions  are 
unknown,  these  being  kept  up  from  the  rates.  The  needy  poor 
are  assisted  by  the  municipality  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
rank  as  charity.  They  are  not  pauperised,  and  do  not  lose  their 
votes,  but  a  criminal  loses  his  vote  for  two  years.  Every  man 
having  served  one  year  in  the  Army  has  a  vote. 
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SUMMARY    OF    IMPRESSIONS. 

To  summarise  briefly,  I  must  say  that  although  I  went  to 
Germany  with  a  neutral  and  independent  mind,  I  came  back 
a  confirmed  Tariff  Reformer.  Granted  that  the  Gennan  work- 
man is  scarcel}'  so  well  paid  and  works  longer  hours  than  the 
English  workman,  he  does  nut  work  as  hard,  he  is  not  hustled 
as  we  are ;  consequently  more  are  emploj-ed,  and  therefore  a 
more  general  standard  of  comfort  is  obtained,  because  we  must 
always  remember  that  if  three  men  in  England  are  doing  the 
work  of  four  in  Germany,  the  fourth  man  has  to  be  kept  some- 
how, and  the  three  will  have  to  do  their  share  towards  keeping 
him.  He,  the  German  workman,  may  get  less  wages,  but  I 
must  say  that  when  he  turns  out  on  Sunday  with  his  wife  and 
family  (an  example  I  should  like  to  see  followed  at  home  more) 
they  will  put  the  average  English  famil}^  in  the  shade.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  miserable,  sweated  workman,  living  on  old 
horses  and  black  bread.  The  horseflesh  bogey  I  have  already 
dealt  with,  and,  as  to  the  black  bread,  I  may  say  at  once  that 
it  is  not  eaten  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  but  a  little  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  meal,  with  cheese,  as  a  digestive. 

In  the  whole  of  my  journey  I  did  not  see  a  single  bairn 
going  shoeless.  Would  to  God  I  could  say  the  same  of  the  town 
I  live  in,  where  we  have  hundreds.  To  my  mind,  Protection 
is  not  doing  the  German  any  harm  ;  quite  the  contrary,  the 
cost  of  living  and  clothing  is  very  little,  if  any,  higher  than 
ours.  Some  things,  such  as  tobacco  and  beer,  are  much  lower, 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  the  two  latter  commodities  must  be 
considered  where  working  men  are  concerned.  Then,  again, 
their  beer  is  pure,  light,  and  palatable,  and  a  drunken  man  is 
a  rarity  in  spite  of  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the  absence  of 
closing  time  restrictions  for  the  cafes  and  beer-houses.  One 
could  not  help  but  notice  the  general  air  of  prosperity  and 
cheerfulness  everywhere  manifest.  I  visited  several  large  fac- 
tories, planned  and  worked  on  a  fine  basis,  and  all  were  ex- 
tremely busy  and  working  overtime. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  organisers  of  the  tour 
for  giving  us  the  chance  to  see  for  ourselves  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  we  had  heard  regarding  the 
sweated  and  down-trodden  working  classes  in  Germany,  and  I 
sincerely  think  that  no  one  of  the  party,  if  he  is  honest  and 
unbiassed,  can  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  wonderful  and  scientific 
manner  in  whicli  the  whole  of  the  available  land  is  cultivated, 
and  I  could  but  contrast  it  while  riding  between  King's  Cross 
and  Newcastle,  with  our  own,w^here  fully  two-thirds  is  grass  land 
lying  dormant.    Also  let  me  say  a  word  regarding  the  system  of 
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State  insurance,  which  I  regard  as  a  great  thing,  as  through 
it  a  man  may  have  medical  attention  when  he  becomes  infirm. 
No  matter  his  age,  he  can  draw  a  pension,  and  at  seventy 
becomes  legally  entitled  to  his  old  age  pension,  and  if  he  is 
able  to  continue  working  after  that  age  he  still  draws  his  pen- 
sion.   Sooner  or  later  England  must  adopt  a  similar  plan. 

Albert  Tyler. 
79,  Addycombe  Terrace, 

Heaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Report  by  J.   R.  CARMICHAEL. 

The  general  impressions  I  had  of  Germany  and  its  working 
classes  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  In  all  the  towns  we 
visited  there  was  an  absence  of  the  destitution  and  squalor 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  our  English  towns.  I  did  not  see 
a  barefooted  or  badly-clothed  child.  All  were  healthy  and 
happy-looking.  None  of  the  half -pinched,  starved,  ragged 
children  that  we  have.  I  was  also  much  sui-prised  at  the  large 
workmen's  dwellings,  all  clean  and  respectable,  and  the  absence 
of  slovenly,  dirty  women  standing  about,  who  may  be  seen  in 
all  our  large  towns.  No  broken  windows,  with  paper  or  rags 
stuck  in  to  keep  out  the  draught.  I  did  not  see  a  drunken 
man,  which  impressed  me  very  much.  Sobriety  is  evident  and 
courtesy  from  all  we  come  in  contact  with,  which  I  think  must 
be  a  great  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  Germany. 

We  did  not  notice  any  shops  to  let,  nor  roofless,  deserted 
factories,  which  we  have  galore  in  both  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head. There  are  no  charitable  collections.  All  come  under 
the  rates.  The  needy  poor  are  assisted  by  the  municipality  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  not  rank  as  charity. 

We  also  learnt  that  there  was  practically  no  emigration  from 
Germany  now.  Tlie  German  evidently  invests  his  money  in 
German  industries,  and  is  more  thrifty  and  sober  than  we  are. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  every  foot  of  land  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
Germany's  prosperity. 

The  German  educational  system  is  better  than  ours,  as  also 
the  provision  against  sickness  and  old  age,  which  enables  the 
workers  to  be  independent  of  charity.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  Germans  no'  more  exist  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread 
than  we  do,  and  are  just  as  well  fed  as  we  are — in  some  cases 
even  better.  You  can  get  a  good  dinner  at  any  of  the  work- 
men's cafes,  consisting  of  soup,  beef,  potatoes,  and  vegetables, 
with  bread  and  beer,  for  ninepence,  which  we  sampled  on  two 
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or  tbree  occasions,   and  which  cannot  be  equalled  under  one 
shilling,  without  the  beer,  in  this  country. 

The  house  rents  are  just  as  reasonable  as  in  England — in 
some  cases  cheaper — and  are  not  the  tumble-down  wrecks  and 
jerry-built  hovels  that  one  sees  in  almost  all  our  big  towns.  In 
conclusion,  I  must  say  that  in  almost  every  respect  the  German 
is  better  off  under  Protection  than  we  are  under  Free  Trade, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  Tariff  Reform,  with  reasonable  social 
legislation,  would  carry  us  a  long  way  towards  similar,  or  even 
greater  prosperity  and  happiness. 

John  R.  Carmichael. 

10,  Spring  Garden  Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Report   by   E.  O.  CHARLTON. 

In  a  short  report  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  account 
of  the  working  conditions  obtaining  in  Belgium  and  Germany, 
but  the  following  notes  may  be  of  interest. 

ANTWERP. 

The  deputation  of  working  men,  of  which  I  formed  part,  left 
London  for  Antwerp  via  Harwich  on  the  25th  April,  1910.  On 
arrival  at  the  great  Belgian  seaport  it  was  at  once  noticeable 
that  the  majority  of  the  ships  were  flying  the  German  flag, 
whilst  only  three  or  four  English  boats  lay  alongside  the  quays. 
The  town  itself  struck  one  as  being  a  place  where  business  was 
brisk  and  work  abundant.  Crowds  of  men  were  employed  in  the 
discharging  and  loading  of  ships,  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
were  no  men  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  job.  There  was  no 
loafing  about  at  the  street  corners,  also  no  shops  to  let,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  no  children  running  about  without  boots  and 
stockings,  which  is  the  case,  no  matter  into  what  town  you  go, 
in  England.  The  people  looked,  healthy,  clean  and  con- 
tented, and  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  fed.  In  the  well- 
stocked  shops  were  displayed  food  stuff's  and  other  goods  similar 
to  our  country,  and  at  prices  no  dearer  whatever.  No  dilapi- 
dated houses  or  ruined  factories  were  to  be  found.  All  this 
is  somewhat  different  from  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
speeches  made  by  the  Free  Traders  during  the  last  elections,  etc. 

In  a  workman's  eating-house  I  had  a  meal  consisting  of 
soup,  beef  and  mutton,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  with  one  pint 
of  lager  beer,  and  served  in  first-class  fashion,  for  7|-d.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  same  dinner  could  not  have  been  bought  in  Eng- 
land at  such  a  figure,  except  in  an  Army  shelter. 
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GHENT. 

Our  next  town  was  Ghent,  and  wliile  journeying  from  Ant- 
werp on©  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  land  in  such 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Every  yard  of  ground  seemed  to 
be  utilised,  and  this  was  the  case  all  through  Belgium  and 
Germany.  Small  farms  were  dotted  along  the  way,  and  men 
and  women  were  working  in  the  fields.  The  conditions  of 
Ghent  were  apparently  similar  to  Antwerp.  No  unemployed 
to  be  seen,  and  from  enquiries  made  I  understand  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  people  to  leave  the  country 
districts  for  the  towns — in  other  words,  the  exact  opposite  to 
the  conditions  in  England.  The  slums,  if  I  mig-ht  use  such 
a  term,  are  workmen's  dwellings  in  Ghent.  These  were  clean, 
comfortable-looking  houses,  and  note,  no  ragged  or  shoeless 
children  or  dirty  men  and  women  standing  about.  The  occu- 
pants looked  prosperous,  healthy,  and  decently  clothed,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  being  happy  and  contented. 

BRUSSELS. 

On  our  journey  to  Brussels  I  had  a  few  words  with  the  guard 
of  the  train,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  men  (railway) 
started  at  24s.  per  week,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  position 
their  wages  advanced  accordingly.  In  Brussels  we  again 
inspected  the  so-called  slums,  and  really  they  are  a  credit  to 
the  town.  I  only  wish  that  our  slums  could  be  eliminated  and 
those  of  Brussels  substituted.  I  am  sure  the  benefit  to  our 
land  would  be  enormous.  Fancy,  no  broken  or  paper-patched 
windows,  no  rags,  no  loungers  or  crowds  of  beggars !  The 
food  and  clothing  were  similar  to  ours.  One  instance  will 
suffice.     I  noticed  men's  suits  at  18s.,  28s.,  30s.,  and  upwards. 

CHARLEROI    AND    LIEGE. 

At  Charleroi  the  same  conditions  existed.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  miners'  pay  day,  and  the  wives  and  children  were 
in  town  marketing  and  enjoying  themselves  generally. 

While  at  Liege  we  came  across  some  school  children  re- 
turning from  lessons,  and  noticed  their  teachers  were  taking 
an  interest  in  all  they  were  doing.  There  were  no  signs 
of  distress  or  poverty  in  the  town.  It  was  while  here  I  learned 
that  Belgium  had  a  low  tariff,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  im- 
pression was  forced  upon  me  that  the  workmen's  lot  seemed 
a  happy  one,  compared  with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  our 
land.  There  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  work,  a  living  wage, 
and  food  as  cheap  as  in  England,  and  the  people  more  healthy- 
looking  and.  better  clothed  than  the  majority  of  our  working- 
class  population. 
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We  were  now  off  to  Germany,  and  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  black  bread,  long  hours  of  working,  and  abject  misery  every- 
where. I  must  say,  however,  that  such  conditions  do  not  exist, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  diseased  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
Free  Trade  disciples. 

We  spent  time  at  Essen  (Krupp's  works),  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  etc.,  etc.,  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  men  going  to  work,  and  in  those  factories  we  were  allowed 
to  enter  there  was  nothing  in  which  a  respectable  workingman 
could  take  exception,  and,  in  fact,  the  general  tone  Avas  higher 
than  in  the  British  Isles.  From  the  little  I  saw,  the  German 
workingman  lived  as  well  as,  and  in  many  respects  better  than, 
his  English  confrere.  He  has  as  much  leisure  and  amusements, 
and  his  dwelling-house  is  superior.  Also  the  constant  dread 
of  being  thrown  out  of  work  due  to  slackness  was  entirely 
absent.  The  beer  gardens  were  much  patronised,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  one  drunken  man  during  the  2,000  miles  we  covered. 

The  children,  who  generally  suffer  most  in  poverty-stricken 
areas  in  England,  were  in  Germany  healthy-looking,  well  clad, 
and  always  wore  boots  and  stockings.  They  seemed  to  get  their 
"  meat  " — ^to  use  a  North  Country  expression.  At  the  factory 
gates  we  never  came  across  crowds  of  bairns  asking  for  "  bread 
left,  please,"  which  is  an  every-day  occurrence  on  the  Tj^neside. 

It  might  have  been  thought  better  for  the  various  towns  we 
visited  in  Germany  to  be  treated  in  detail,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  case  of  Belgium,  but  this  would  take  up  more  space  than 
is  at  my  disposal,  and,  further,  the  short  comments  upon  the 
Belgian  cities  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  German  ones, 
there  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  difference  in  the  social 
and  general  living  conditions.  If  anything,  the  Germans  are 
smarter,  probably  due  to  the  more  strict  military  service. 

The  house  rents  were  on  similar  lines  to  our  country,  but 
the  arrangement  and  accommodation  were  better. 

BLACK  BREAD  AND  HORSEFLESH. 

The  black  bread  we  hear  so  much  of  is  a  mixture  of  rye 
and  wheat.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  of  course  much  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  than  white  Hour.  For  my  part,  I 
woukl  jvist  as  soon  eat  one  as  the  other. 

Horseflesh  was  for  sale,  but  the  prices  were  almost  the  same 
as  for  ordinary  beef  and  mutton,  therefore  it  scms  to  me  that 
if  more  is  sold  it  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
preferred. 

UNEMPLOYWIENT. 

On  making  inquiries  at  the  Employment  Bureaux  (great 
institutions  in  Germany),  I  found  that  the  number  of  unem- 
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ployed  was  infinitesimal.  There  were  never  any  crowds  malcing 
application,  as  in  Newcastle  and  other  centres. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say,  from  the  little  insight  I 
obtained,  that  the  system  of  education  is  much  superior  in 
Germany  than  in  our  land,  and  that  the  living  conditions  of 
the  working-class  people  are  higher,  and  could .  with  groat 
benefit  be  emulated  by  us,  instead  of  being  held  up  to  derision 
and  ridicule  by  politically  blind  partisans.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  our  countiy  would  be  happier  anl 
more  prosperous  if  the  conditions  apparently  due  to  Protection 
were  extended  to  our  land. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  leader  of  the  party  for  the  facilities  he  was  able  to  grant 
us  in  our  search  for  information,  adding  that  we  Avere  not  in 
any  way  influenced  one  way  or  the  other,  but  allowed  to  form 
our  own  coijclusions,  whether  good  or  bad. 

E.  0.  Charlton. 
132,  Simonside  Terrace,  Heaton, 

Ne  wcastle-on-Tyne . 


Report    by    A.    R.    WESTGARTH. 

I  have  tried,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  set  out  an  account 
of  the  impressions  I  received  whilst  travelling  through  German 
industrial  districts  as  to  the  conditions  of  living,  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  hours  of  labour,  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
people,  and,  in  short,  all  points  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to 
the  English  workingman. 

I  propose  dividing  my  remarks  under  three  heads,  though, 
in  passing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  space  at  my  disposal 
I  can  only  roughly  outline  facts  and  cannot  give,  as  I  should 
like  and  am  able  to  give,  a  full  and  detailed  account. 

1.-FOOD. 

The  German  has,  as  we  have,  a  national  bread.  This,  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  is,  if  anything,  rather  cheaper 
than  white  bread  which  we  in  England  prefer. 

The  black  bread,  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  is  not 
an  object  of  ridicule,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  not  out  of  place 
on  the  best  table.  As  regards  meat,  horseflesh  is  eaten,  but 
only  sparingly,  and  the  best  cuts  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  3^d.  to  T^d.  a  lb.  The  writer  sampled  some  horsemeat, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  sold  under  Government  stamp,  and 
found  it  superior  to  much  of  the  foreign  meat  sold  here  in 
England.  Ordinary  butcher  meat  costs  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  England,  taking  average  prices.     Here,   in  passing,   let 
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me  state  that  this  I  did  find,  that  the  German  and  his  family- 
lives  much  more  frugally  than  his  brother  workman  in 
England,  eating  much  less  meat  and  a  good  deal  more  bread 
and  potatoes,  etc. 

2.-CONDITIONS    OF    LIVING. 

(rt)  There  are  no  slums  as  we  know  them  in  our  large 
cities. 

(&)  The  dwellings  are  clean  and  orderly, 

(c)  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  extremely  well 
kept. 

(d)  Town  houses  are  very  highly  rented  while  those 
on  the  outskirts  are  more  reasonable. 

(e)  The  appearance  of  the  people  in  general  made  one 
rather  ashamed  to  think  of  our  many  barefooted,  ill- 
clothed  little  ones,  our  hungry-looking  ill-clad  workmen, 
and  our  poor,  woe-begone  men  out  of  work. 

3.-WAGES    AND    HOURS    OF    LABOUR. 

Wages  are  lower  than  in  England  (again  taking  averages). 
Houis  of  labour  are  longer — sixty  hours  per  week  I  found  to  be 
nearly  general,  that  is,  six  days  of  ten  hours  each.  There  were 
exceptions — in  Berlin,  for  instance. 

Piece-work  is  much  in  vogue  and,  to  my  mind,  not  to  the 
workman's  benefit. 

Summing  up,  Germany  looked  to  me  a  cleaner,  healthier 
and  altogether  more  prosperous  country  than  England;  but 
I  must  say  that,  probing  into  things,  I  found  much  was  due  to 
education,  municipal  and  state  laws,  and  the  general  bent  of 
the  people  towards  thrift  and  industry. 

As  regards  the  unemployment  question,  1  think  the 
military  system  of  Germany  absorbs  a  good  number  of  men 
and  so  in  a  large  measure  prevents  over-crowding  of  the  labour 
market.  Taking  these  national  characteristics  and  govern- 
ment systems  and  laws  into  account,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  a  system  of  tariffs  and  that  alone,  would  produce  in 
England  the  same  good  points  as  I  have  shown  to  exist  in 
Germany. 

Archie  Reat  Westgaeth. 

223,  Dilston  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Report  by  McCALLIE  CROZIER  and  M.  MILLET. 

The  party  left  London  on  April  25th,  travelling  to  Harwich 
and  g-ot  the  boat  for  Antwerp,  arriving  there  10  a.m.,  April  26th. 
We  walked  round  the  town ;  the  people  seem  very  industrious 
and  clean,  and  the  buildings  are  very  fine.  We  visited  the 
Green  Market.  Flowers  and  vegetables  are  very  cheap.  We 
then  looked  at  the  shops,  and  noted  prices.  Boots  ranged  from 
8  to  18  francs;  children's,  from  2  to  4  francs;  ladies',  from 
2  francs  upwards.  Other  prices  compare  favourably  with  those 
in  London. 

GHENT. 

From  Antwerp  we  travelled  to  Ghent.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  here  is  very  good.  The  children  appear  to  be  well  fed 
and  clothed.  Factory  weavers  earn  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  week, 
and  labourers  about  the  same  as  in  England.  The  town  is 
beautiful  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  there  is  a  splendid  cathedral, 
and  the  streets  are  elean  and  very  wide. 

BRUSSELS. 

On  arriving  here  we  visited  the  Co-operative  Society.  There 
are  24,000  members.  We  had  a  talk  with  the  secretary,  and 
he  informed  us  that  whenever  a  member  is  ill  and  unable  to 
work  he  is  supplied  with  bread  free  for  26  weeks.  We  then 
visited  the  bakery,  and  saw  the  bread  being  made.  There  were 
fourteen  large  ovens,  which  hold  78  loaves  each.  Thirty 
thousand  loaves  are  sent  out  every  day.  The  men  work  eight 
hours  each  day,  and  are  paid  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  day.  We  also 
went  to  the  work-rooms  and  saw  men  altering  clothes.  They 
earn  from  35s.  to  45s.  per  week,  and  work  nine  hours  each 
day. 

We  then  went  into  the  town  to  visit  the  slum  districts.  T'hey 
are  very  clean,  and  the  children  were  wearing  good  clothes  and 
boots.  We  met  a  number  of  children  going  home  from  school. 
The  teachers  were  teaching  them  the  prices  of  articles  in  shop 
windows.  We  then  visited  all  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
town,  including  the  King's!  Palace.  They  are  all  splendid 
building^. 

CHARLEROI. 

We  walked  round  this  town,  looking  at  the  shops  and  noting 
the  prices,  some  of  which  we  found  were  about  the  same  as 
in  England,  some  dearer  and  some  cheaper.  Tea  is  very  dear, 
the  cheapest  we  saw  being  3s.  4d.  per  lb. ;    sugar  also  is  dear. 
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Coffee  and  greengroceries  are  veiy  cheap,  and  beef  costs  less 
than  it  does  liere. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  a  colliery.  The  men  earn  a  fair 
wage  (4s.  6d.  to  7s.),  and  girls  have  from  2s.  upwards.  They 
all  look  very  strong.  The  workmen's  dwellings  are  good  and 
clean. 

LIEGE. 

This  is  a  very  fine  town,  with  splendid  buildings.  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  factories  here.  A  number  of  our  men  were 
allowed  to  go  over  the  Belgian  National  Firearms  Factory,  but 
I  was  not  one  of  the  party.  The  streets  are  well  lighted,  and 
the  footpaths  are  very  wide. 

COLOGNE. 

The  counti^  in  Germany  is  very  open ;  there  are  no  hedges 
in  the  fields  like  there  are  in  England,  but  all  the  land  is 
under  cultivation.  Cologne  is  a  very  fine  town  ;  there  are  very 
few  slums,  and  the  children  looked  well  fed  and  clothed. 

DUSSELDORF. 

We  went  straight  to  the  workmen's  houses,  which  are  very 
good.  There  was  a  strike  on  in  the  building  trade.  As  the 
wages  increase,  the  landlords  raise  the  rents. 

We  visited  a  lodging-house,  where  we  had  lunch.  The  rooms 
and  beds  were  nice  and  clean.  The  lodgers  pay  14s.  a  week. 
Toolmakers  eani  6s.  to  7s.  a  dav.  and  labourers  4d.  to  5d.  an 
hour. 

ESSEN. 

We  visited  a  working  man's  restaurant,  where  dinner  can 
be  had  for  6|d.  We  then  went  on  to  Krupp's  works,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  go  inside.     It  is  a  very  large  factory. 

We  next  walked  round  the  town,  and  noted  prices  in  the 
shop  windows.  English  tea  was  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,  China  "  Kaiser  " 
Gs.  per  lb.,  and  other  things  were  about  the  same  as  in  this 
country. 

BERLIN, 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived  here.  The  build- 
ings are  splendid,  and  the  people  looked  well  fed  and  well 
dressed. 
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On  Monday  we  visitecl  a  horseflesh  shop.  I  think  we  walked 
about  three  miles  to  find  it.  The  price  of  the  horseflesh 
was  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  We  bought  a  pound  and  some 
sausages,  which  we  had  cooked.  There  is  little  difference 
between  this  and  ordinary  beef,  it  is  a  little  coarser.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  butchers'  shops  in  the  town,  where  meat 
can  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  in  England.  Other  commodities 
are  about  the  same  as  here. 

DRESDEN. 

The  railway  fare  here  for  working  men  is  Id.  for  ten  miles, 
and  any  distance  by  tram  for  Id.  If  any  children  are  found 
begging,  their  parents,  if  unemployed,  are  found  work;  if  ill, 
they  are  given  relief. 

We  noticed  the  prices  of  bread.  They  are:  white,  4-lb. 
loaf,  38  pf.;  rye,  4-lb.  loaf,  44  pf . ;  and  black,  4-lb.  loaf,  55  pf. 
I  am  sure  the  people  are  not  bound  to  eat  the  black  bread  ; 
they  eat  more  of  the  rye.  Fresh  eggs  are  cheap — two  for  Id. 
Other  things  are  as  cheap  as  in  this  country. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  visited  Richard  Hartmann  and  Co.'s  engineering  works. 
They  employ  4,500  men,  and  the  whole  system  is  of  the  very 
latest.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  make  all  their  own 
tools,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  engines  for  the  State  of  Saxony.  Skilled 
mechanics  are  paid  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  working  60  hours 
a  week.  Labourers  are  paid  3d.  to  4d.  an  hour.  The  men  wash 
and  dine  at  the  factory  at  a  low  cost.  When  they  are  too  old 
to  work,  they  are  found  a  free  house. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  visited  the  so-called  slum  lodging-house.  You  can  get 
a  bed  for  a  week  for  2s.  It  is  very  clean,  and  the  floor  of  the 
room  is  carpeted.  Another  good  thing  there  is  that  you  are 
allowed  to  pawn  only  so  much,  as  the  pawnshops  belong  to 
the  State. 

We  theji  travelled  back  to  Cologne.  The  party  bought  a 
few  presents  here,  then  took  train  for  the  Hook  of  Holland, 
and  were  homeward  bound. 

I  have  never  been  in  London  before,  but  I  saw  more  slums 
in  our  drive  than  I  saw  all  the  time  during  our  tour  on  the 
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Continent,  where  I  think  people  are  on  better  terms  than  in 
England.  I  thank  all  those  connected  with  the  Tariff  Eeform 
League  for  the  way  we  were  treated. 

McCallie  Croziee,. 
1,  Dunn  Street, 

Coxlodge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I  agree  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Crozier,  and  believe  that 
Tariff  Reform,  together  with  well-considered  social  legislation, 
would  materially  add  to  the  prosperity  of  this  countr^^ 

Michael  Millet. 
Kenton,  Northumberland. 


Report     by    JOSEPH     GARRICK,     WILLIAM 
HEATHER    and     WILLIAM     SHORT. 

ANTWERP. 

We  landed  in  Antwerp  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  26th, 
and  after  being  examined  by  the  Customs  we  went  round  by 
the  wharves  where  the  steamers  were  loading  and  unload- 
ing cargo.  It  then  struck  us  very  forcibly  in  seeing 
no  men  standing  about  looking  for  employment  as  A\e 
see  about  the  wharves  and  docks  in  England,  that  tho  workers 
in  that  department  must  be  fully  employed.  Antwerp  is  one 
of  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1880  .was  198,764.  In  3907  it  had  grown 
to  386,791,  a  most  marvellous  increase  in  27  years  and  an 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  We  saw  no  beggars 
or  children  running  about  the  streets  ragged  or  shoeless.  They 
all  a])pearod  to  be  respectable  and  in  good  condition.  There 
were  no  outward  signs  of  poverty.  Workmen's  dwellings 
appeared  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Rents  :  two  rooms, 
3  fr. ;  6  fr.  for  four  rooms.  Unskilled  labour  wages  varied 
flora  20  fr.  to  25  fr.  per  week.  Skilled  labour  from  25  fr.  to 
40  fr.  The  cost  of  food  of  all  kinds  averages  about  10  per  cent. 
](!ss  than  the  cost  in  England.  Antwerp  is  a  town  of  fine 
buildings,  broad  streets,  sanitary  conditions  good. 
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GHENT. 

The  next  town  we  arrived  at  after  leaving  Antwerp  was 
Ghent,  the  old  capital  of  Flanders,  fin©  buildings,  broad 
streets,  fine  open  spaces  planted  with  trees.  Ghent's  chief 
industries,  flax  spinning,  cotton  spinning,  etc.,  all  important 
branches  of  the  textile  trades.  Employment  was  good.  The 
price  of  clothing  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  England.  Work- 
men's best  suits  can  be  bought  for  20  fr.  to  50  fr.  The 
prices  much  about  the  same  as  in  England.  Workmen's  boots 
and  shoes  from  5  fr.  to  20  fr.,  according  to  quality.  Food  the 
same  prices  as  in  Antwerp.  Workmen's  house  rents,  two 
rooms  4  fr.,  to  8  fr.  for  four  rooms  with  every  convenience. 
No  rates  paid  by  tenants  whose  rents  are  under  10s.  per  week. 
No  signs  of  poverty  in  any  part  of  the  town.  Saw  no  children 
ragged  or  shoeless,  all  clean  and  respectable. 

BRUSSELS. 

W'e  next  visited  Brussels,  the  principal  town  of  Belgium. 
Very  fine  buildings,  broad  streets,  large  open  spaces,  beauti- 
fully planted  with  trees  and  flowers.  Chief  industries : 
building,  metal  and  engineering,  wood  working,  chemical  and 
textile  trades.  In  1880  the  population  was  394,940.  In  1907 
the  population  had  increased  to  629,917,  which  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  rise  and  progress  and  healthy  state  of  things 
that  exists  under  the  protective  laws  of  the  country.  The 
people,  generally,  in  Belgium  are  clean  and  industrious  and 
attentive  to  business.  We  noticed  women  sweeping  the  streets 
of  Brussels  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  their  wages  being  upon 
an  average  18  francs  a  week.  The  markets  open  for  business 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Food  and  clothing  vary- 
ing in  prices  according  to  quality  the  same  as  other  towns 
in  Belgium.  No  beggars,  no  shoeless  children  to  be  seen. 
No  signs  of  poverty  whatever  in  the  town,  all  the  principal 
trades  in  the  town  working  10  hours  a  day. 

CHARLEROL 

We  left  Brussels  and  arrived  at  Charleroi.  In  passing 
through  the  country  we  noticed  every  foot  of  land  is  under 
cultivation  that  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  or  utilise  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  interests  of  the  people  and  country.  Tou 
see  small  plots  of  land  with  nice  houses  attached  being 
industriously  cultivated  by  the  families  that  hold  possession. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  you  see  the  same  happiness  and 
contentment  under  these  conditions. 
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We  went  tkrough  Charleroi  and  priced  the  articles  of  food 
and  clothing.  White  bread  and  loaf  of  3  kilog.,  1  franc 
40  centimes;  rye  bread,  2  kilogs.,  70  centimes;  black  bread, 
3  kilogs.,  85  centimes;  butter,  |  kilog.,  1  franc  60  centimes  to 
1  franc  90  centimes;  10  fresh  eggs,  90  centimes;  cheese,  5d.  to 
9d.  per  lb.,  English  weight;  coifee  beans,  raM-,  ^  kilog.  from 
75  centimes  to  120  centimes  roasted;  beef  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
English  lb.,  mutton  cho])s  from  35  centimes  to  65  centimes  for 
prime  cuts,  pork  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Workmen's  best  suits 
from  38  to  50  francs.  Superior  suits  up  to  100  francs. 
Underclothing  very  little  different  from  the  prices  in  England. 
Work  shoes  from  5  to  9  francs,  better  class  boots  and  shoes 
ranging  from  15  to  22  francs.  All  things  can  be  got  at  various 
prices. 

Workmen's  dwellings :  rent  for  four  rooms  24  to  30  francs 
for  six  rooms  per  month  with  every  convenience.  The 
hours  of  labour,  10  hours  per  day  in  the  principal  works. 
Skilled  labour  wages  from  25  to  40  francs  per  week  under 
varying  conditions.  Unskilled  labour  from  20  to  25  francs 
per  week.  Trade  good.  No  signs  of  poverty  in  the 
town.  Leaving  Charleroi  we  stopped  at  Liege;  left  for 
Cologne;  fine  city;  beautiful  buildings;  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  in  Eui'ope.  Principal  industries :  woollen  cloth 
factories,  potteries,  chemical  works,  and  machine  shops,  dis- 
tilleries of  Eau  de  Cologne.  Our  stay  was  short,  and  we  left 
for  Dusseldorf,  beautiful  buildings  four,  five  and  six  storeys 
high,  streets  are  broad  avenues  of  trees.  The  population  in 
1880,  was  95,458.  In  1905  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
increased  to  253,280,  a  large  increase  in  25  years.  Work 
appears  m  a  prosperous  state.  The  principal  industries  of  the 
town :  large  iron  and  steel  machine  works,  ordnance  and  cart- 
ridge works  and  chemicals.  We  were  kindly  shown  the  great 
Haniel  and  Lueg  works,  makers  of  motor  cars,  bicycles  and 
small  arms  for  the  Government.  A  young  Englishman  went 
through  with  us.  There  are  employed  in  the  factory  nearly 
3,000  people,  including  over  500  women  working  at  drilling 
machines,  slotting  machines  and  various  other  kinds  of  work; 
their  wages  for  10  hours  per  day  from  15  mark  to  17^  mark 
per  week.  The  men,  skilled  labour,  from  30  mark  to  50  mark 
on  piece  work.  Every  convenience  in  the  factory  for  the 
workers.  We  noticed  in  nearly  all  the  works  we  visited  they 
work  upon  the  principle  of  protection  by  getting  as  much  of 
the  machinery  as  possible  made  in  Germany,  which  largely 
increases  the  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  workers  in  the  country. 

The  prices  of  provisions  and  clothing  much  about  the  same 
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as  in  other  places.  Work  is  good.  No  unemployed  are  to 
be  seen  standing  about  the  streets  or  factory  gates.  Children 
coming  out  of  school  all  well  dressed. 

ESSEN. 

We  left  Dusseldorf  and  arrived  at  Essen,  where  the 
great  gun  works  of  Krupp  are.  They  would  not  admit 
any  of  the  company  into  the  works.  We  learned  the 
conditions  the  men  work  under.  They  work  10  hours  a 
day,  wages  on  an  average  much  about  the  same  as  other 
factories,  except  at  special  work  not  done  in  other  factories, 
that  commands  much  greater  wages.  Krupp's  firm  make  pro- 
vision for  pensions.  Men,  if  unable  to  work,  that  have  been  25 
years  in  their  employment  are  sent  to  colonies  and  a  house  of 
two  rooms  provided  free  and  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week  which  is 
supplemented  with  an  equal  sum  from  the  Government  which 
keeps  them  comfortable  when  unable  to  work  from  old  age  or 
infirmities.  Essen  is  a  fine  town.  In  1880  the  population  was 
56,944.  In  1905  the  inhabitants  numbered  231,396.  Nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  the  Krupp  firm,  which  is  full  of  work 
at  the  present  time.  The  prices  of  provisions  and  clothing 
varying  the  same  in  prices  as  in  other  towns  we  visited 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen,  and  travelled  all  night,  arriving  at  the  city 
of  Berlin  on  Sunday  morning.  Beautiful  buildings,  broad 
streets,  open  squares  and  spaces  with  trees  and  flowers  laid 
out  splendidly.  Sanitary  arrangement  perfect.  In  18T1 
the  population  was  824,484.  To-day  there  are  over  two  million 
and  a  half  inhabitants  in  the  City  of  Berlin.  We  attended  the 
principal  labour  exchange,  a  fine  building,  where  the  unem- 
ployed assemble  and  register  their  names.  The  hall  is 
capable  of  holding  over  1,000  people,  where  light  refreshments 
can  be  got  at  a  minimum  cost.  We  were  told  by  the  clerk  of 
the  exchange  that  65  per  cent,  of  trade  unionists  and  socialists 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  employers  of  labour  take  an  interest  in 
it,  whilst  25  per  cent,  of  people  are  connected  with  no  societies 
whatever.  The  first  quarter  up  to  the  end  of  March  there  were 
15,174  made  applications  for  work,  during  the  same  time 
11,488  found  employment.  We  made  enquiries  about  the 
amount  of  horseflesh  and  black  bread  we  heard  so  much  about. 
We  were  informed  that  the  total  amount  of  horseflesh  con- 
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sumed  was  16  ounces  per  head  of  the  population  in  Berlin  in 
12  months.  Black  bread  is  cheaper  than  white,  many  people 
eat  it  as  they  prefer  it  white.  House  rents  and  the  cost  of 
living  are  very  little  more  than  in  Dusseldorf.  Wages  varied, 
according  to  the  different  trades,  from  25  mark  to  55  mark  for 
skilled  workers^  unskilled  from  18  mark  to  30  mark  per  week. 

CHEMNITZ    AND    LEIPZIG. 

Left  Berlin  on  Monday  and  visited  Chemnitz,  a  fine  town 
and  busy  place  this.  Conditions  of  the  working  classes  much 
the  same  as  other  places  in  Germany.  We  left  Chemnitz 
and  arrived  at  Leipzig  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
a  town  of  fine  buildings.  The  streets  are  broad,  long  avenues 
of  trees  and  splendid  parks,  etc.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1880,  149,081.  In  1905  it  had  increased  to  502,570; 
this  speaks  volumes  for  the  Protective  laws  of  the  country 
improving  the  position  of  the  people.  Employment  well  main- 
tained. No  signs  of  poverty.  House  rents,  wages  and  living 
the  same  as  in  Dusseldorf  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain.  Some 
very  fine  schools  in  the  town.  The  attendance  very  good. 
We  think  the  German  boys  at  school  are  the  hardest  worked 
schoolboys  in  any  country,  through  the  system  of  education 
in  operation  in  that  country. 


FRANKFURT. 

On  Thursday  we  were  at  Frankfurt  all  day.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  Hessen.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of 
banking  and  exchange  in  Germany.  Thursday  was  a  general 
holiday  in  Frankfurt.  The  principal  manufactures  are  articles 
of  fashion,  printing  type,  sewing  machines,  soap,  perfumes, 
etc.  There  are  some  very  fine  workmen's  dwellings  in  Frank- 
furt with  every  convenience,  let  to  the  workmen  at  4  mark  up 
to  7  mark  a  week  according  to  the  accommodation.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  food-stuffs  or  clothing, 
which  can  be  bought  at  the  minimum  or  the  maximum  as  cir- 
cumstances suit  the  purchasers'  positions.  We  saw  no  unem- 
ployed, all  the  business  places  were  closed  on  Thursday. 
Thousands  of  well-dressed  people  going  to  railway  stations  bent 
on  pleasure.    Prosperity  of  the  place  was  in  evidence  all  round. 

We  left  on  Friday  morning,  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  from 
there  we  took  train  for  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  left  at  11.22  in 
steamer  for  Harwich  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  Street  Station 
on  Saturday  morning  at  8  a.m.  and  had  a  drive  through  the 
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principal  slums  in  London  and  saw  a  very  different  state  of 
things  amongst  the  working  classes.  Groups  of  idle  men  stand- 
ing about  looking  for  work,  boys  running  about  ragged  and 
shoeless,  in  a  Free  Trade  country,  which  we  never  saw  in  the 
Protective  country  of  Germany.  Such  is  the  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

Joseph  Garrick. 

William  Heather. 

William  Short. 
North  Shields. 


Report    by    R.    W.    ANCRUM. 

WAGES. 

Wages  vary  a  good  deal,  and  may  not  be  judged  by  the  hard- 
and-fast  rule  common  to  Great  Britain  of  paying  all  men  alike, 
according  to  Trades  Union  rate.  Rather  does  a  system  prevail 
of  paying  according  to  ability  shown.  If  a  man  is  a  good  work- 
man he  gets  good  pay;  if  not,  then  he  is  paid  according  to  his 
merits.  In  many  '■instances  wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  Great 
Britain — in  some  cases  a  little  lower,  others  a  littl^  higher. 
For  instance,  in  Ghent  masons  get  in  some  cases  1  fr.  to  2  fr.  an 
hour;  a  carter  23  fr.  to  30  fr.  a  week;  weavers  25  fr.  to  30  fr. 
a  week,  and  women  12  fr.  to  15  fr. ;  fitters  25  fr.  to  40  fr.,  and 
even  up  to  60  fr.  a  week.  Tailors  earn  from  £80  to  £100  a  year. 
Then,  again,  at  Liege,  at  the  factory  Fabrique  Rationale  Armes 
de  Guerre,  producers  of  motors,  cycles,  small  arms,  sporting 
gear,  etc.,  and  which  employs  3,000  hands,  women,  of 
whom  there  are  400  to  500,  earn  from  12s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d. 
a  week,  labourers  3|  fr.  to  4  fr.  a  day,  semi-skilled  labour  5  fr. 
to  6  fr.  a  day,  and  skilled  labour  7  fr.,  8  fr.,  9  fr.  and  10  fr.  a 
day.  Railway  porters  get  3^  fr.  to  4  fr.  a  day,  other  railway 
men  up  to  6  f r.  a  day ;  engine-drivers  up  to  10  f r.  and  12  f r. 
Then  in  Dusseldorf,  at  the  works  of  Haniel  and  Lueg,  whose 
catalogue  I  possess,  manufacturers  of  mining  shafts,  forgings, 
castings,  marine  shafts,  etc.,  and  who  employ  2,000  hands,  lads 
get  a  few  shillings  a  week,  unskilled  labour  3  mark  to  5  mark 
a  day,  skilled  labour  6  mark  to  12  mark  a  day — average  8  mark 
per  diem.  Plasterers  in  Dusseldorf  and  Essen  earn  6d.  to  7d. 
an  hour,  french  polishers  7d.  an  hour,  joiners  6d.  an  hour, 
metal  workers  6|d.  an  hour.  In  Berlin  locksmiths  earn  9|^d. 
an  hour,  fitters  40  mark  to  50  mark  a  week,  joiners  6^d.  to  9d. 
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an  liour,  according  to  ability;  metal  workers  8d.  an  hour,  book- 
keepers £80  to  £150  a  year,  cashiers  average  £200  per  annum; 
metal  workers  earn  lid.  an  hour,  tram  drivers  32  mark  to 
35  mark  a  week,  conductors  30  mark  to  32  mark  a  week.  In 
a  large  Leipzig  firm,  employing  about  25,000  bands,  girls  can 
earn  from  12  mark  to  18  mark  a  week.  Printers  earn  4j  mark 
to  6  mark  a  day,  and  bookbinders  4  mark  to  4|  mark. 

WORKING    HOURS. 

A  10-liour  day  largely  prevails,  and  it  is  not  so  harsh  as 
seems  at  first  sight,  as  I  learnt  from  a  good  manj^  independent 
sources  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  workmen,  who  are  largely 
paid  by  the  hour.  Of  course  there  are  notable  exceptions,  as 
at  Leipzig,  Essen,  Berlin,  and  Chemnitz,  which  work  on  a 
9-hour  system,  with  a  2  o'clock  Saturday.  Of  course  there  is 
a  big  factor  as  well  to  consider,  and  that  is,  there  is  no  hustling 
nor  high  pressure,  similar  to  what  we  see  iu  England.  Work 
seems  to  move  on  a  quiet,  regular  routine.  This  more  spe- 
cially applies  to  Belg*ium,  Avhere  no  one  seems  to  hurry.  I 
have  frequently  seen  three  or  four  men  busy  with  a  job  which 
iu  England  would  have  had  to  be  done  by  one  man,  or  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  two.  Thus  if  they  work  longer  hours 
they  most  certainly  don't  work  so  hard,  so  that  the  one  more 
than  balances  the  other.  And,  further,  the}-  will  get  more  out 
of  life  than  we  do,  for  by  the  look  of  the  people  of  all  grades,  I 
should  think  that  their  average  of  life  is  much  greater  than 
England  with  its  38  years. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

There  are  evidences  on  all  sides  of  very  little  or  no  lack 
of  employment.  Abundant  proofs  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
different  ways.  For  instance,  on  my  journey  to  and  fro,  both 
in  London  and  Newcastle-on-T^ne,  I  had  quite  a  score  of  offers 
to  carry  a  bag  (although  it  was  palpable  that  I  did  not  need 
help,  having  only  a  small  hand-bag),  yet  never  once,  either  in 
Belgium  or  Germany,  although  I  was  in  13  big  cities  and  towns, 
and  in  Cologne  twice,  making  14,  had  I  such  an  offer.  And 
why?  Simply  because  there  was  no  one  to  do  it.  Everybody 
seemed  occupied.  There  were  no  loafers  or  people  idling 
about.  Then  take  the  following  facts.  In  Ghent  I  learnt  from 
a  British  workman,  long  resident  there,  that  in  that  large  com- 
mercial town  you  couldn't  find  50  unemployed,  and  that  it  was 
a  current  opinion  that  there  were  not  enough  people  in  Bel- 
gium. (This  in  the  most  densely  populated  country  in 
Europe !)  And  from  what  I  saw  wherever  I  went  I  have 
every    reason    to    l>elieve    the    statement.     Again,    at    Essen, 
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Krupps  liave  notices  posted  all  over  asking  for  men 
of  all  grades,  notably  stokers,  braziers,  bobblers,  and 
zinc  workers.  At  Leipzig  many  of  tlie  branches  of 
the  "book  industry"  are  working  day  and  night.  At 
Chemnitz  Messrs.  Hartmann,  locomotive  engineers,  employ 
4,000  hands,  are  working  day  and  night,  and  have  orders  to 
keep  them  going  till  December,  1911.  The  Town  Clerk 
of  Chemnitz  says,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  unemployment 
in  Chemnitz  (population,  1905,  244,927).  A  friend  of  mine,  an 
English  gentleman,  .living  in  Charlottenburg  (a  suburb  of 
Berlin)  says  in  nomial  times  there  is  no  lack  of  employment, 
that  any  that  has  occurred  has  been  caused  by  unrest  and  strike 
in  the  building  trade,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  within  a  couple 
of  years  there  will  be  a  big  advance  of  wages  all  over  Germany, 
and  that  even  at  present  the  country  is  a  "  beano  "  for  working 
men.  Henri  Cleyer  and  Co. ,  cycle  manufacturers,  in  Frankfurt, 
and  who  employ  3,000  to  4,000  men,  are  advertising  for  men, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  An  English  gentleman  in  Frankfurt, 
resident  in  Germany  for  nineteen  years,  says  unemployment  in 
normal  times  is  almost  nil,  that  conditions  of  German  workmen 
have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  in  1907 
thousands  of  Germans,  who  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  pre- 
viously had  emigrated,  returned  and  settled  in  Germany  again. 
An  English  gentleman,  long  resident  on  the  outskirts  of  Liege, 
gives  the  same  testimony;  Labour  Bureaux  also  furnish  the 
same  evidence. 

SLUMS. 

Slums,  as  we  know  them  in  England,  are  not  to  be  found. 
We  sought  for  them,  diligently,  eveiy where,  with  and  without 
guides,  but  it  was  all  the  same,  nowhere  were  they  to  be  seen, 
simply  because  they  don't  exist.  Dwellings  of  the  humbler 
classes  we  found  and  examined,  interior  and  exterior,  but  the 
squalor,  dirt,  and  misery,  so  familiar  and  too  painfully  in  evi- 
dence at  home,  are  simply  unknown  in  both  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

RAGGED   CHILDREN, 

I  never  saw  a  ragged  child,  and,  what  is  more,  though  I  kept 
asking,  T  could  never  hear  that  any  of  my  fiftv-nine  colleagues 
had.  I  had  it  from  an  unimpeachable  source  that  you  couldn't 
find  in  Belgium  a  child  without  a  boot,  and  Mr.  Louis  Press, 
who  is  likely  to  know,  says  there  are  no  distressed  poor  in  Bel- 
gium. I  only  once  during  the  whole  tour  saw  a  child  bare- 
footed, and  that  was  in  Chemnitz.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  only 
case  I  saw  on  the  tour  till  I  got  back  to  London  and  ISTewcastle, 
when  once  more  the  heart-aching  sights  sprang  into  view. 
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STARVATION. 

I  looked  carefully  for  pinched,  wan  faces,  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  in  Eng^land  in  our  docks,  in  our  streets,  at  our 
factory-  gates,  etc.,  but  in  vain.  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  people  of  all  grades  and  in  the  various  modes  of  life, 
in  the  street,  the  factories,  the  working-class  restaurants,  in 
their  homes,  but  I  only  saAV  people,  seemingly  well-fed,  happy- 
looking,  and  nicely,  or,  at  all  events,  conifortably,  clothed. 
The  only  case  of  distress  we  found  Avas  that  of  an  Englishman, 
who  had  come  to  Brussels  on  spec,  to  get  a  job  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  whom  our  party  helped  to  send  back  home,  as  he  had  failed 
to  get  a  job,  the  principal  work  being  finished.  I  only  once  saw 
a  beggar. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  environments  of  the  people  are  much  pleasanter  and 
much  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wide  streets  promen- 
ades, open  spaces,  tree  planting,  parks,  flower  beds,  statuarj^ — 
not  the  abortions  we  too  often  see  at  home,  but  works  of  art, 
together  with  noble  buildings  in  stone,  marble  and  granite, 
meet  you  everywhere.  No  need  to  go  in  the  country  there,  one 
can  get  enough  in  the  street.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
Germany,  but  Belgium  is  close  in  the  wake.  Germans  evidently 
appreciate  the  man  who  made  Germany,  for  beautiful  statues 
of  Bismarck  are  everywhere.  Music  halls,  cinematograph 
shows  and  theatres  are  much  in  evidence;  the  latter  are,  for 
the  most  part,  palatial  buildings,  and  generally  a  work  of  art. 
Football,  too,  is  growing,  and  quoits,  card  games,  checkers, 
etc.,  are  played  in  other  social  centres. 

DRINK    QUESTION. 

In  the  cafes  and  beer  gardens  all  mingle — richer  and 
poorer,  the  man  and  his  wife,  the  bosom  friends,  male  and 
female,  each  eating  or  drinking  according  to  varied  tastes  and 
wants,  and  meanwhile  listening  to  a  first-class  band  discoursing 
music  the  like  of  which  you  would  only  hear  at  home  by 
expending  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  in  a  local  town  at  a  special 
opportunity,  the  whole  thing  being  instructive,  interesting 
and  edifying,  without  a  jarring  sound  to  mar  the  proceedings. 
I  never  saw  a  drunkard  nor  a  fight  during  the  tour ;  only  four 
persons  did  I  see  at  all  under  influence,  two  of  these  were 
sailors  at  Antwerp  going  to  a  ship,  and  probably  not  natives; 
also  an  old  man  at  Essen,  and  a  woman  in  Berlin.  The  beer 
evidently  is  free  from  chemicals,  as  I  never  hoard  of  bad  heads 
next  morning. 
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SHIPPING. 

The  only  place  where  I  liad  a  chance  to  take  notice  of  much 
shipping  was  Antwerp,  and  what  I  saw  gave  food  for  reflec- 
tion. I  counted  the  steamers  in  the  harbour  and  the  nationalities 
were  as  follows :  1  Japanese,  2  French,  3  Russian,  3  British, 
and  27  Grerman. 

BLACK    BREAD. 

Nothing  was  more  prolific  of  "  ananiastical "  statement  by 
the  "dry  bread  party"  in  England  than  this  subject.  Well 
as  I  expected,  and  as  to  a  certain  extent  I  knew  it,  it  is  a  pure 
unadulterated  myth.  Of  course,  in  Belgium,  you  seldom  see 
it,  as  it  is  a  wheat  bre'ad  country.  In  Germany  the  only 
people  who  eat  much  of  it  are  the  soldiers,  and  if  they  are  a 
type  of  what  black  bread  produces,  then  all  I  can  say  is,  the 
sooner  we  get  it  into  England  the  better.  It  is  beautiful 
bread,  and  I  have  eaten  it  often  and  enjoyed  it.  The  people, 
however,  mix  rye  and  wheat  together,  and  this  is  the  bread 
of  the  people,  rich  and  poor.  I  brought  two  long  loaves  home 
to  let  my  friends  taste  the  bread,  and  the  praise  has  been  uni- 
versal. White  bread  you  can  get  in  the  form  of  small  rolls 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  England.  Some  of  this,  too, 
I  brought  home  to  let  them  see.  The  black,  which  is  usually 
eaten  with  cheese,  is  delicious.  I  mean  to  have  some  baked 
at  home.  But  here  is  the  crux  of  the  question :  if  the  people 
use  black  bread,  they  do  so  for  preference.  Time  and  time 
again  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Essen,  etc.,  etc.,  I  could 
buy  41b.  loaves  of  rye  and  wheat  bread  at  38,  40,  42  and 
44  pfennig,  but  for  black  bread  it  was  55  pfennig.  But  there 
as  also  an  economic  reason  for  the  rye.  The  laud  will  grow 
wheat  as  fast  as  rye,  but  the  Grerman  farmer  knows  that  the 
people  prefer  rye,  as  it  has  a  strong  medical  recommendation, 
knows  also  that  he  gets  more  back  to  his  land  from  rye  than 
wheat,  so  like  a  wise  man  Ire  grows  rye. 

HORSE    FLESH. 

This  is  the  second  "free  dumpers'  bogey."  Horseflesh  is 
very  little  eaten,  and  the  party  who  sells  it  is  almost  penalised. 
To  begin  with,  if  he  sells  it  he  must  not  trade  in  any  other 
meat.  He  must  exhibit  a  horse-head  figure  over  his  shop  door. 
The  beast  must  be  fed  up  for  several  months  previous  to 
slaughter,  and  is  subject  to  medical  inspection  before  and  after 
slaughter.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  taste  and  econo- 
mics, for  as  a  shrewd  German,  with  whom  we  came  in  con- 
tact, put  it:  "Well,  if  we  buy  horseflesh  we  buy  it  because 
we  want  it  ajid  because  it  is  cheap ;    plenty  of  poor  people  iuj 
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England  buy  clieap  foreign  meat  because  it  is  cheap."     And 

1  smiled,  for  I  could  liave  added  tliat  tens  of  thousands  never 
rise  to  the  price  of  meat,  can't  even  touch  liver  and  potatoes, 
never  get  beyond  a  pennyworth  of  fish  and  chips. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  is  universal,  schools  are  large  and  healthy  look- 
ing, and  children  always  seem  the  picture  of  happiness,  well 
fed,  nice  school  boys,  and  always  nicely  and  comfortably 
clothed.  While  in  Germany  I  frequently  passed  the  remark 
that  'among  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  I  couldn't  honestly 
say  that  I  had  seen  an  imintelligent  »face.  I  said  this  to  my 
friend  at  Charlottenburg,  and  he  said  yes,  and  they  have  such 
a  sensible  way  in  schooling,  children  go  to  school  from  7  a.m. 
to  12.30  p.m.  in  summer,  8  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  in  winter;  rest  of 
day,  beyond  a  bit  of  home  lesson,  is  their  own  for  play.  This, 
too,  often  takes  place  in  a  big  field  under  supeinrision  of 
teachers  who,  playing  tennis,  etc.,  close  by,  have  their  eye  on 
the  children.  A  lad  at  14,  having  passed  a  certain  examina- 
tion, can  go  to  work,  but  must,  up  to  17,  attend  evening  classes, 
and  the  employer  he  serves  must  see  that  this  is  camied  out.  It 
was  no  wonder  to  see  intelligent  faces,  and  one  could  only  long 
for  a  taste  of  this  in  England  where  too  often  the  only  classes 
followed  are  football. 

HOUSES. 

Houses  and  rents  differ — same  as  in  England — according  to 
the  district.  In  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg  they  are  dear, 
because  land  is  now  very  scarce.  In  Ghent  4  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  can  be  had  for  5  to  7  francs  a  week  (value  of  franc 
is  from  9|d.  to  lOd.),  and  a  self-contained  house  of  6  rooms 
in  town  at  7s. ;  no  rates  or  taxes  under  10s.  a  week.  In  Liege 
workmen's  houses,  average  kind,  range  between  £12  and  £15 
a  year,  and  gas  costs  2s.  6d.  a  1,000  c.  ft.  and  Is.  5d.  if  used 
for  cooking.  In  Essen  2  rooms  and  a  kitchen  cost  100  marks  a 
year  or  £5,  others  in  proportion,  and  this  also  applies  to  Dussel- 
dorf.  In  Berlin  East  2  rooms  and  a  kitchen  cost  £20  a  year 
and  £4  rates,  while  in  West  Berlin,  or  rather  Charlottenburg, 
£20  and  £5  rates  fetches  a  better  house  in  what  is  called  the 
garden  house — 3  rooms,  kitchen  and  bath  room.     In  Dresden, 

2  rooms  and  a  kitchen  costs  £13  a  year.  Rents  in  Chemnitz 
range  £20  a  year  and  under  in  town,  but  less  out.  In  Frank- 
furt (the  dearest  town  in  Germany)  2  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
cost  from  30  to  35  marks  a  month,  while  3  rooms,  kitchen  and 
bath  room  costs  41  to  43  marks  a  month.  Lodgings  geneitilly 
costs  10s.  a  week  with  washing. 
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FOOD    PRICES. 


Food  prices  are  somewliat  lower  than  ours  taken  as  a  wliole. 
Here  is,  for  instance,  copy  of  bill  for  goods  bought  at  Ant- 
werp   from    Char,    van    Geun    Jacobs,    14,    Rationale    Street, 
A    receipt    was    obtained,     which     can    be    seen.      It   ought 
to    be    remembered    that    the    1    lb.    is    really,    with  them, 
17-|-  ozs. :    -^Ib.  butter,   6d. ;    -^  lb.  bacon,  S^'^d. ;    i  lb.  cheese, 
5^d. ;     I   lb.     currants,     3d.;     ccUee,     ^  lb.,     44d. ;     sugar 
I   lb.,  l|d.;   tea,   ^   lb.,   9|d.;    fresh    egg,    Id.;    total,    3s. 
A    good    dinner    can    be    had    from    5d.    upwards ;    several 
courses ;     we     had     a     grilled     steak,     potatoes,     vegetables, 
salad     and     bread     and     pot     of     beer     for     Is.       Food     is 
considered  cheap  in  all  the  other  Belgian  centres,  and    the 
estimated  cost  of  day's  keep  for  man,  wife,  and  5  children  is 
S^  francs  in  Liege,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  all 
Belgium.       Cheese  is  7d.  a  lb. ;    sausage  meat,  lOd. ;    minced 
meat,  7d.;  suet,  9d.;'beef,  lOd. ;  steak,  7d. ;  boxes  of  sardines, 
IM.  to  4d. ;  haricot  beans,  25  centimes  a  kilo. ;  pork,  8d.  to  lOd.; 
1  lb.  sausage,  6d. ;  tin  tomatoes,  4|d.,  and  these  are  fair  typical 
prices.     In  Grermany  food  prices  are  equally  low :   fresh  eggs, 
12  for  lid.;  smoked  bacon,  Is.  per  lb.;   Digby  herring,  3  for 
Id. ;  Eggs,  id.  each  (bos) ;   cocoa,  lOd.  to  2s.  1  lb. ;   tea  Is.  6d. 
to  4s.  1  lb. ;    other  provisions  as  low  and  in  many  cases  lower 
than  in  England.     It  ought  to  be  noted  at  this  stage  that  the 
luxuries  of  life  are  extremely  cheap.       Cigars  from  about  ^d. 
Dock  labourers,  ordinary  labourers,   policemen   (in   Belgium) 
can  be  seen  smoking  cigars.     Even  good  Turkish  tobacco  is 
only  3s.  lOd.  per  lb.     Beer  from  Id.  for  two-thirds  of  a  pint 
flagon;   spirits,  l^d.  a  niip  =  j  glass,  and  when  this  is  weighed 
in,  their  cost  of  living  is  much  lower  than  ours. 

CLOTHING    PRICES. 

Clothing  prices  are  much  cheajDcr  than  ours,  and  if  ever  I 
wished  for  £10  or  £20  in  my  life  it  was  during  this  tour,  for 
I  would  have  brought  home  heaps  of  clothing,  especially  stock- 
ings and  underclothing.  I  brought  some  stockings  home  for 
6d.  which  my  wife  saj^s  would  cost  Is.  5d.  ;  a  pair  of  pants, 
which  here  cost  2s.,  can  be  got  for  Is. ;  men's  socks,  7|d. ; 
ladies'  kid  gloves,  2  buttons.  Is.  4|d. ;  chines©  silk  handker- 
chief, 3  ft.  square,  Is.  8d. ;  women's  straw  hats,  trimmed, 
2s.  lid.  up  to  19s.;  men's  leggings,  3s.  to  5s.;  men's  dress 
boots,  6s.  6d.  to  12s. ;  men's  slippers,  cloth  tops,  leather  soles, 
Is. ;  sea  boots,  9s.  to  18s. ;  wool-padded  quilts,  3s.  3d. ;  men's 
good  blue  serge  suits,  48s. ;  ladies'  low  sh»<^,  2s.  2d. ;  men's 
low  shoes,  with  buckles,  5s.  6d. ;  girl's  red  .rather  laced  boots, 
3s.  Gd. ;   girl's  straw  hats,  9d.  to  3s. ;  men's  straw  hats.  Is.  5di 
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to  OS.;  ladies'  collars,  2^(1.  to  Is.  2d.;  men's  ready  made 
trousers,  3s.  to  7s.  6d. ;  soft  felt  men's  trilby  hats,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. ; 
ready  made  men's  suits,  17s.  to  ^8s. ;  ladies'  open  work  gloves, 
Gd. ;  swede,  Is.  3d. ;  and  cashmere,  9d. ;  men's  good  kid  gloves, 
23.  9d. ;  men's  braces,  best,  Is.  5d. ;  men's  shirts  (fine  linen), 
5s.  9d. ;  men's  best  white  decorated  shirts,  5s.  Gd.  to  Gs.  9d. ; 
men's  ready  made  trousers,  2s.  lOd.  to  10s. ;  men's  fancy  waist- 
coat, 3s.  to  5s.  Gd. ;  men's  hard  hats,  3s.  lOd.  to  5s.;  men's 
top  hats,  5s,  9d,  to  10s. ;  men's  glace  kid  boots,  patent  toe  cap, 
4s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d. ;  men's  box  calf  boots,  6s.  Gd. ;  men's  tan 
work  boots,  5s.  lid.  to  Gs.  8d.;  men's  cheap  shirts.  Is.  Gd.  to 
3s.  3d. ;  children's  tan  shoes,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  3d. ;  women's  ditto, 
4s.  to  4s.  9d. ;  gent's  suits  to  measure,  18s.  to  50s. ;  trousers 
ditto,  8s.  9d.  to  ITs.  Gd. ;  vests  ditto,  3s.  9d.  to  9s. ;  boys'  ready 
made  suits,  all  prices,  irom.  2s.  9d.  to  lis. ;  young  men's  ditto, 
10s.  to  18s. ;  men's  caps  of  all  grades,  8d.  to  4s. ;  men's  heavy 
work  boots,  Gs.  Gd. ;  youth's  ditto,  5s.  Gd. ;  children's  strong 
boots,  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  9d. ;  and  so  I  could  go  on  to  any  length, 
but  enough  has  been  written. 

WORKMEN'S    CONDITIONS. 

The  workman  in  Belgium  and  Germany  works  under  much 
pleasanter  conditions  than  his  English  comrade.  Most  of  the 
factories  are  out  of  town  and  like  mansions,  large,  lofty  and 
airy.  In  addition  he  is  mostly  better  looked  after.  For  in- 
stance, at  Haniel  and  Lueg's  works,  Dusseidorf,  each  man 
has  a  lock-up  cupboard  for  his  home-going  clothes.  (I  never 
saw  any  man,  anywhere,  going  home  dirty  and  grimed  as  at 
home.)  Hot  and  cold  sho'wer  baths  are  pro^aded.  A  large 
dining  room  is  provided  with  an  attendant  to  warm  or 
cook  food.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  garden  with  seats  and 
tables  for  workmen  if  they  choose  to  sit  out.  There  is  also  a 
refreshment  bar  on  premises  at  which  a  workman  can  obtain 
for  Id.  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  white  bun  and  ^  lb.  sausage. 
Singing  and  other  clubs  are  also  held  in  connection  with  the 
works  for  social  welfare.  And  though  these  exact  excellent 
conditions  do  not  prevail  everywhere,  it  is  evident  everywhere 
that  employer  and  employed  have  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  each  other. 

PENSIONS. 

Belgium  and  Germany  both  have  a  system  of  state  pen- 
sions, and  in  Belgium  it  works  out  at  G5  fr.  or  £2  lis.  7d.  a 
month  at  the  age  of  G5.  In  Germany  the  scheme  is  contri- 
butory, and  state,  cniploj^er,  and  employee  all  contribute. 
Tor  instance  at  Krupp's  works  at  Essen  the  men  pay  to  Govern- 
ment and  Krupp  3s.  a  month.    After  serving  firm  for  25  years, 
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pension  from.  Government  and  firm  =  IGs.  lOd.  a  week, 
with  semi-detaclied  villa  at  tbeir  (Krupp's)  Garden  City  to- 
gether with  coals  and  light.  If  a  man  dies  the  widow  gets  half 
the  jiension.    Similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere. 

LABOUR    BUREAU. 

Each  district  has  its  labonr  bureau,  and  as  often  as  not  a 
master  has  to  seek  labour  at  bureau,  so  busy  are  the  two 
countries.  Only  place  where  there  is  a  glut  of  labour  was  at 
Berlin,  where  at  Eschange  there  were  900  cases  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  strike  in  building  trade.  Also  at  Leipzig  1,000,  and 
same  cause.  When  no  strike  only  2^  per  cent,  applied  for  work. 
In  Leipzig  they  have  a  Women's  Labour  Exchange  where 
widows,  spinsters,  etc.,  register  free,  and  in  March,  1910,  1,577 
found  places  at  2s.  a  day  with  food,  or  3s.  without. 

RELIEF    OF    DISTRESS. 

Workhouses,  as  we  know  them  at  home,  do  not  exist.  The 
only  thing  of  a  similar  kind  are  almshouses  for  aged  and  in- 
firm poor.  Each  town  has  its  own  method  of  relieving  distress. 
Eor  instance,  in  Brussels  there  is  a  place  called  the  Maison  du 
Travail,  where  a  casual — a  tramp — is  allowed  to  work  5  hours 
for  which  he  gets  a  franc.  They  have  also  a  labour  colony, 
and  anyone  completely  broke  can  go  in  ;  their  work  at 
gardening,  basket  making,  etc.,  is  valued,  percentage  taken 
out  for  keep,  and  balance  given  to  them  on  leaving  which 
they  can  claim  on  three  days'  notice.  Then  at  Chemnitz  they 
have  a  sort  of  workhouse,  but  town  clerk  says  people  feel  it  a 
disgrace  to  go  in.  In  year  1909  the  town  found  work  in  parks 
and  streets  for  900  unemployed  at  3d.  and  3|d.  an  hour;  they 
could  have  paid  more,  but  did  not  wish  to  encourage  vagrancy. 
He  also  says  there  is  never  anyone  without  a  dwelling.  There  is 
a  charitable  endowment  to  let  dwellings  to  people  in  distress  at 
low  rates.  Never  more  than  30  apply  in  one  year.  The 
workhouse  is  little  used,  and  good  cases  on  leaving  get  money 
to  enable  them  to  seek  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES. 

Wherever  one  goes,  small  holdings  meet  the  eye. 

Pawn  shops  little  used,  and  where  they  exist  are  under 
State  control.  The  two  countries  must  be  prosperous  and  enor- 
mously increasing  in  wealth,  the  tremendous  increase  of  popu- 
lation everywhere  and  the  number  of  handsome  buildings  every- 
where testify  to  the  fact.  In  Liege,  women  sweep  the  streets 
between  6  and  8  a.m.,  and  get  1|  fr.  or  Is.  3d, 
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In  Dusseldorf  there  are  lodgings  for  lower  class,  bed, 
breakfast,  luucL,  coifee  and  supper,  wasMng  included,  at  51  m. 
a  montli  or  ^3  lis.  In  Frankfurt,  there  are  lodging  houses, 
3  beds  in  a  room;  bed,  breakfast  (bread  and  coifee)  2  mark  a 
week,  and  a  better  class  3  mark  a  week. 

Big  plant  at  Dusseldorf,  30,  50  and  80  ton  electric  cranes, 
electric  forge  hammer  1,800  tons,  electric  press  2,500  tons. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Charlottenburg  (Berlin),  told  me  as 
follows:  ISTovember  19th,  1909.  There  was  a  big  snowstorm; 
it  snowed  incessantly  for  30  hours.  Snow  was  in  streets  4,  5 
and  6  feet.  Could  not  get  enough  men  to  clear  the  streets, 
and  had  at  last  to  get  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Carpenter  ridiculed 
the  Badical  story  about  rate  of  pay ;  ho  says  authorities  would 
have  paid  any  rate,  but  they  simply  could  not  get  the  men,  and 
finally  Government  sent  soldiers.  Estimated  loss  to  tradesmen 
through  snow  lying  so  long  at  20,000  to  30,000  marks. 

Krupp's  garden  city  at  Essen;  estimated  population  of 
workmen  and  families  150,000,  also  detached  houses  mostly  on 
Swiss  style  with  allotments — a  jierfect  paradise. 

Towns,  big  as  they  are  in  Belgium  and  Grermany,  seem  to 
be  perpetually  spreading,  especially  in  Grermany. 

"Where  soil  will  not  admit  of  other  cultivation  in  Germany 
plantations  prevail. 

H.  W.  Ancrum. 
Green Jield  Cottage, 

Northumberland  Dock-on-Tyne, 
^Y  Percy  Main. 
May  IQtJi,  1910. 


Report    by    J.    SMITH,    J.    TAYLOR,    and 
A.    RATCUFFE. 

"We,  the  undoisigned  hond-fide  working  men  Trade 
TTnionists,  having  been  requested  to  represent  the  Newton 
Division  on  a  tour  through  Germany,  and  asked  to  give  an 
impartial  and  unbiassed  re,])orfc,  liave  pleasuio  in  doing  so. 

Along  wiih  alxiut  sixty  others,  from  all  purts  of  the  country, 
representing  all  creeds  and  politics,  we  travelled  about  2,000 
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miles  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  had' facilities  for  seeing 
working'-class  life  and  labour  in  all  its  pliases.  We'  went  in 
turn  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Charleroi,  Liege,  Cologne, 
Dusseldorf,  Essen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Leipzig,  Frank- 
fort, etc.  etc.,  and  scarce  a  single  acre  of  waste  land  did  we  see. 
We  kept  our  eyes  and  ears  open  so  that  we  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  we  made  special  inquiries  everywhere  so  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  abroad.  Every  oppor- 
tunity was  given  us  to  ask  questions  of  the  people  for  ourselves, 
and  to  see  their  homes  and  inspect  their  workshops.  We  also 
examined  the  night  shelters  for  the  poor,  and  no  restrictions 
were  imposed.  We  had  every  possible  chance  to  see  and  hear 
all  we  desired.  Naturally  the  food  of  the  people  was' the  most 
interesting  of  our  studies.  We  made  personal  inquiry  wherever 
we  went,  and  can  conscientiously  say  that  the  stories  about 
German  workmen  having  to  exist  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread 
because  of  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  is  a  lie — ^with  a 
handle  to  and  a  lid  on. 

An  Englishman  we  met  had  a  leaflet  he  showed  us  from 
England  saying  "28,000  horses  are  eaten  in  a  year  in 
Germany."  He  laughingly  said,  suppose  that  were  true,  and 
it  is  not — "  the  population  here  is  over  60,000,000,  so  that  it 
would  take  2,180  people  to  eat  one  horse  in  one  year,  and  we 
leave  you  to  figure  it  out  for  yourselves  what  fraction  of  an  ounce 
that  would  give  to  each  person." 

As  in  England,  so  in  Germany,  they  have  Acts  of  Parliament 
controlling  the  sale  of  horseflesh,  and  undoubtedly  some  people 
eat  it  there.  Tarifl'  Reform  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
sumption of  horseflesh,  for  our  kinsmen  in  America  do  not  eat 
it,  and  they  flourish  under  Protection.  In  Germany  the  con- 
sumption per  head  in  working-class  families  is  little 
more  than  half  that  by  higher-class  people.  It  is  not 
due  to  cheapness,  nor  does  it  indicate  a  low  scale  of  living, 
and  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  travels  has  been  the  amaze- 
ment and  indignation- of  the  people  in  resenting  the  gross  and 
ridiculous  insults  of  English  slanders  on  their  methods  of  living. 
No  tradesman  who  has  horseflesh  for  sale  is  allowed  to  sell 
any  other  meat.  Another  striking  feature  is  that  every  kind 
of  meat  which  is  sold  must  bear  an  official  stamp  that  it  is  fit 
for  consumption.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  regular 
sale  of  horseflesh  in  hotels  and  restaurants  is  forbidden  by  the 
police. 

We  visited  the  butchers'  shop  in  Berlin  where  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Seddon,  M.P.,  at  the  last  election  bought  a  pound  of  beef 
steak.     It  is  the  tip-top  shop  in  the  city,  and  looks  more  like  a 
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florist's.  From  it  'the  Kaiser  and  the  aristocracy  are  sup- 
plied. It  is  just  as  if  some  one  liere  quoted  the  prices  paid  by 
the  English  Eoyal  Family  in  London,  and  said  that  was  a  fair 
test  of  what  the'coUiers  of  Hay  dock  pay  for  butchers'  meat.  We 
thus  discovered  what  a  gross  fraiid  was  played  on  the  electors 
of  the  Newton  Division. 

To  prove  the  intelligence  of  their  working  people,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  us  that  Gerniany  has  2, 45^^940  trade  unionists, 
the  largest  of  any  country  in  the  wor-ld — more  even  than  Great 
Britain.  They  have  also  more  co-operative  societies  than  any 
foreign  country,  and  naturally  are  furious  that  English  Free 
Traders  tell  so  many  lies  about  their  mode  of  living. 

No  one  eats  black  bread  in  Germany.  It  is  brown.  It  is 
more  digestive,  more  sustaining,  and  more  nourishing  than 
white  bread.  A¥hite  bread  can  be  got  everywhere,  but  it  is 
significant  that  rye  bread  is  in  general  use  in  the  Avheat-groAving 
parts  of  the  country.  We  called  at  one  place  (in  Brussels) 
where  r30,000  loaves  are  baked  daily,  and  where  100  dogs  are 
employed,  along  with  horses,  to  deliver  them.  Bread  made 
of  two-thirds  flour  of  rye  and  one- third  flour  of  wheat  sells 
there  at  6d.  for  the  4-lb.  loaf,  and  the  pure  rye  loaf  (brown 
bread)  at  i^d.  for  the  4-lb.  loaf. 

Meat  and  bread  are  as  cheap  in  Germany  as  in  England.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  their  meat  is  mostly  home-produce  and 
home-fed.  Their  shop  windows  are  not  filled,  as  here,  with 
tinned  meats  and  fruits  and  frozen  meats.  You  can  purchase 
beef,  pork,  and  veal  at  from  6|d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  Ham,  bacon, 
poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares  are  cheaper  than  in  England; 
while  mutton  and  lamb  are  about  the  same  price  as  here.  Milk 
is  3d.  per  quart,  eggs  10|^d.  per  dozen,  butter  Is.  Id.  per  lb., 
and  potatoes  a  halfpenny  per  lb. 

Ordinary  food,  clothing,  and  necessaries  of  life  are  as  cheap 
in  Germany  as  in  England,  and  in  many  cases  cheaper.  Coffee, 
and  cocoa,  currants  and  raisins,  and  fish  are  cheaper  than 
with  us. 

Beer  and  tobacco  are  much  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  You  can  c:o  into  a  room  in  Protectionist  Germany 
and  ])ut  a  glass  under  the  tap  and  drop  your  com  (10  pfennige — 
l.l-5d.  Englislx  money)  into  a  slot,  and  get  a  delicious  glass  of 
beer,  and  make  a  selection  from  ten  different  kinds  of  beer, 
wines,  spirits,  and  liquors  for  the  same  price.  Tobacco  and 
cigars  are  remarkably  cheap,  and  it  is  a  striking  feature 
-viherever  men  are  working  outsiide  great  numbers  are  seen  to 
be  smoking  cigars. 
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House  rents  are  sliglitly  dearer  there  than  here.  But  the 
workpeople  generally  live  on  the  flat  system,  so  popular  in 
London,  but  not  prevalent  in  Lancashire. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  tour  was 
the  remarkable  absence  of  that  hideous  squalor  and  degradation 
everj^one  sees  in  this  country  so  often.  We  saw  no  beggars 
anywhere,  no  tumbledown  workshops  to  let.  Why,  in  a  Lai;i- 
cashire  manufacturing  town  you  will  see  more  evidence  of  un- 
employment, more  misery  and  destitution,  more  dirt  and  degra- 
dation, more  underfed, .  poorly  clothed,  untidy  children  than 
we  saw  in  the  whole  of  our  travels  throug-h  Germany. 

The  German  working  man  at  home  seems  healthy,  robust, 
and  well  nourished.  He  seems  confident  and  competent.  His 
wife  and  children  are  clean  and  well  cared  for.  They  dress 
generally  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  our  own  people,  and 
clothing  is  cheap. 

What  astonished  us  was  the  air  of  content  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  people.  There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  slums  and 
beggars  and  poor  people. 

We  were  impressed,  too,  at  the  schools,  by  the  fact  that  we 
never  saw  any  children  in  rags,  or  without  shoes  and  stockings; 
and  we  were  informed  that  it  was  unknown  for  children  to 
remain  away  for  want  of  boot;?.  All  school-children  are  medi- 
cally inspected  and  the  doctor  called  in  if  any  are  noticed  to  be 
ailing. 

In  England  "  it  is  a  job  to  get  a  job,  and  a  job  to  keep  one  "  ; 
and  whilst  our  National  Labour  Bureau  in  London  finds  work 
for  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  those  registering,  in  Berlin  80  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  are  placed  in  positions,  and  for  the  whole 
of  Germany  the  proportion  works  out  at  40  per  cent.  We  saw 
cases  of  unemployment,  it  is  true;  but  they  did  not  seem  so 
miserable  and  dejected  as  such  men  do  here.  Although 
the  hours  of  German  workmen  may  appear  longer  than 
ours,  they  are  very  little  longer,  as  they  have  longer  hours  for 
meals.  When  arguing  with  Englishmen  we  met  as  to  wages 
and  opportunity  of  saving,  we  were  constantly  told  that  Germans 
were  better  able  tO'  save  than  Englishmen,  and  had  more  regular 
employment  and  less  inducement  to  emigrate,  and  were  better 
educated. 

In  Germany,  we  were  informed,  the  people  have  £7  2s.  per 
head  invested  in  savings  banks,  against  £4  2s.  per  head-  in 
England.     Although  the  population  of  Germany  is  one-third 
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more  than  ours,  tliirteen  times  as  many  Englisli  have  to  emigrate 
in  twelve  months.  Yery  few  Germans  havo  to  emigrate 
nowadays. 

That  Tariff  Reform  helps  Germany  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  wages  of  the  State  railway  administration  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  to  travelling  accommo- 
dation, their  first-class  carriages  are  as  good  as  ours,  second- 
class  better^  but  the  third  and  fourth  much  inferior.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  tour  did  not  take  us  into  the  large  colliery 
districts. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  the  Germans  are 
far  superior  to  us  both  in  elementary,  primary,  technical,  and 
University  education,  and  it  is  consequently  significant  that  no 
prominent  politicians  (so  far  'as  we  could  learn)  belonging  to 
any  party  in  German^-  is  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  as  practised  in 
England. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  emphasise  our  opinion  as  to  the 
remarkable  industrial  condition  of  the  people  we  met.  The 
German  workmen  are  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  apparently 
more  physically  fit.  Their  houses  are  superior,  cleaner,  and 
brighter  than  ours  in  similar  circumstances.  They  have  plenty 
of  work,  and  their  foodstuffs  and  clothing  are  quite  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  ours.  If  any  eat  horseflesh  and  brown  bread, 
it  is  for  choice,  not  necessity.  There  is  neither  destitution  nor 
the  fear  of  it. 

Tariff  Reform  has  apparently  done  well  for  Germany. 
Taking  trade  for  trade,  people  for  people,  their  workpeople 
are  as  well,  and  in  manv  cases  better  provided  for,  than  ours. 

James  Smith,  Booth  Street,  Earlestown. 
Joseph  Taylor,  Colliery  Yard,  Garswood. 
Alfred  Ratcliffe,  Penny  Lane, 


Report   by  W.  WALKER,   A.   R.   HADCROFT  and 
JOHN     FALLON. 

As  the  representatives  elected  by  the  employees  of  three 
engineering  works  in  South  Salford,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  join- 
ing the  above  tour,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows  upon  our 
visit :  — 
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At  the  outset  we  desire  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  tlie 
fairness  with  which  the  tour  has  been  conducted,  and  the  free- 
dom afforded  for  private  and  personal  investigation.  Our  only 
instructions  were  to  go  out  with  unbiassed  minds  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  true  impressions  of  the  conditions  of  the  working 
classes ;  the  nature  and  price  of  food ;  to  seek  out  slum  districts, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  must  be  confess^ed  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  taken 
in  travelling  to  and  from  the  various  towns  which  we  visited,  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  really  systematic  investigations  into 
the  conditions  existing*  in  each  town.  "We  can  therefore  only 
speak  in  general  terms  of  the  impressions  we  have  received  con- 
cerning Belg'ian  and  German  life. 

The  inquiries  made  were  necessarily  in  most  cases  through 
interpreters,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  replies  as  given  to  us  by 
them. 

As  to  actual  figures  regarding  rates  of  pay  and  prices  of  com- 
modities, there    was  a  natural  variation  in  the  different  towns. 

We  have  therefore  appended  a  statement  of  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  this  direction,  as  we  consider  it 
will  be  more  useful  and  interesting  to  confine  our  present  at- 
tention to  the  general  conditions  and  life  of  the  people. 

BELGIUM. 

The  towns  we  visited  were  Antweri"),  Ghent,  Brussels,  Char- 
leroi,  and  Liege. 

The  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal  permitted  only  casual 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  Belgian  towns,  with  the  exception 
of  Brussels. 

Our  first  impression  on  arriving  at  Antwerp  was  the  absence 
of  loafers  and  casual  labourers,  even  at  the  quay  side.  This 
impression  was  further  borne  out  both  in  Belgium  and  £he  towns 
beyond  the  frontier.  We  w^ere  also  struck  with  the  tidiness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people,  which  was  equally  well  marked 
amongst  the  poorer  as  amongst  the  better  class.  There  were 
practically  no  ragged  children,  or  untidy  ones,  to  be  seen,  and 
the  poorer  class  districts  which  we  were  able  to  find  showed  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  degrading  and  unhealthy  conditions 
usually  associated  with  slum  property  in  our  own  towns. 

The  people  appeared  generally  to  be  contented  and  happy, 
and  there  was  not  apparent  that  marked  distinction  between  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  labourer.  The  skilled  workman  generally 
receives  rather  less  than  the  men  in  the  same  trades  here.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  unskilled  labourer  is  paid  more,  on  the 
average,  than  he  is  in  this  country.  The  women  are  engaged  in 
many  workshops  along  with  the  men,  but  as  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  there  were  no  young  girls  so  employed,  whilst  many 
were  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  women  sweeping  the  streets  and  cleaning 
windows,  railway-carriages,  and  tramway-cars. 

We  were  allowed  to  inspect  in  Brussels  an  Institution  for  the 
tiged  poor.  There  was  accommodation  for  58U  persons.  Our 
attention  was  confined  to  the  male  portion  of  the  home.  The 
men  appeared  hanpv  and  comfortable.  They  were  not  in  any 
way  confined  to  the  hospice,  being  allowed  free  intercourse  with 
the  city,  'as  the}'  desired.  Many,  however,  who  were  sick  were 
housed  in  a  Avard  designed  and  equipped  for  cases  requiring 
medical  or  surgical  attention.  This  Institution,  we  wei^e  in- 
formed, is  maintained  b}^  the  State. 

Tor  younger  men  there  is  in  Brussels  a  "  Workhouse." 
Here  em^iloyment  is  given  for  five  hours  per  day,  the  worker 
being  paj^ed  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  labour. 
There  is  no  accommodation  for  shelter,  but  anyone  who  has  no 
home  can  he  admitted  to  another  Institution — the  "  Work 
Colony."  Here  the  inmates  'are  provided  with  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  and  any  balance  Avhich  remains  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  these  from  their  earnings  is  paid  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  Ti'ade  Unions  in  Brussels,  a  Co- 
operative Society  has  been  established  since  1882.  Members  of 
this  society,  in  cases  of  sickness  or  distress,  can  obtain  bread 
free  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

In  Liege  we  were  fortunate  in  being  admitted  to  the  Maison 
L.  Kleyer,  a  large  firm  employing  2,50U  hands  (700  of  whom  are 
girls)  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  etc.  Here  we  found 
admirable  conditions  for  the  comfort  of  the  employees ;  there 
was  ample  accommodation,  and  efficient  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  employees  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  for  Avashing  before  meals,  or  before  leaving  the  premises; 
lockers  are  provided  for  clothes,  towels,  etc.  There  is  a  large 
mess  room  and  dining  hall.  The  Avorkshop  itself  seemed  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  large  modern  AA^orks  in  tbis  country. 

GERMANY. 

Across  the  frontier  Ave  visited  Dusseldorf,   Essen,   Berlin, 
Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  and  Cologne. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  these  towns  appeared  to  be  more 
elaborate  than  the  Belgian  towns.  The  same  feature  of  cleanli- 
ness and  politeness  was  obvions,  and  the  peoplo  were  much 
smarter  and  more  alert  than  the  Belgians.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  compulsory  military  training  must  bear  some 
relation  to  the  smartness  of  the  people. 

Most  of  the  working  people  live  in  flats.  An  interesting 
feature  of  their  life  is  the  system  of  restaurants  and  cafes.  W© 
made  frequent  use  of  these  places  both  in  Belgium  and  in 
Germany,  and  we  found  that  they  were  admirably  organised. 
They  are  often  frequented  by  working  people,  who  are 
specially  catered  for  at  prices  which  make  the  habitual  use  of 
these  cafes  both  possible  and  popular. 

The  workmen's  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  well  con- 
structed tenements.  Amongst  the  older  class  of  property  there 
is,  of  course,  much  room  for  improvement,  and  undoubtedly  the 
conditions  here  would  be  greatly  aggravated  in  the  hands  of 
dirty  and  careless  tenants. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  German  workman  is  better  off  than  our 
own.  In  most  cases  his  earnings  are  not  so  high,  but  his  cost' 
of  living  is  lower.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain, 
prices  of  commodities  are  very  similar  to  ours,  but  the  German 
is  content  with  simpler  fare,  and  his  taste  does  not  interfere 
with  his  economy.  For  example,  as  regards  the  consumption  of 
horseflesh,  he  sees  no  objection  whatever  to  this,  since  he  can 
obtain  it  so  much  cheaper  than  cow  beef  (8d.  to  6d.  per  lb.)  and 
without  waste  in  the  shape  of  bone  or  fat.  The  shops  for  the 
sale  of  horseflesh  are  clearly  marked,  and  no  cow  beef  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  on  the  same  premises,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
consumers  to  receive  horseflesh  instead  of  cow  beef.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  safeguard,  any  butcher  who  is  summoned  for  an 
offence  against  the  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  meat  is  banned 
by  a  public  notice  posted  on  his  premises,  stating  the  nature  of 
his  offence. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  "black  bread,"  w© 
learned  that  the  Germans  prefer  this  because  they  consider  the 
rye  bread  more  nourishing  than  the  wheat  bread. 

In  all  the  towns  we  visited  we  made  enquiries  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  unemployed,  and  in  all  the  towns  except 
Berlin  we  Avei^e  assured  that  this  was  remarkably  small. 
Each  community  seemed  to  have  been  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  general  depression  of  two  years  ago,  but  the  conditions 
were  much  improved  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  outlook 
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seemed  on  the  whole  fairly  healthy.  In  Berlin,  however, 
at  tho  Central  Lahour  Bureau,  we  saw  about  800  men  waiting 
for  employment.  It  will  be  interesting  here  to  refer  to  the 
information  received  from  the  officials.  During  the  year 
1909  162,211  men  and  women  were  registered;  122,983  were 
offered  €m])loyment,  and  of  these  99,827  were  accepted.  During 
March,  1909,  15,174  persons  were  registered,  and  11,488  were 
found  employment. 

Although  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  one  cannot 
say  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  been  solved  in  Ger- 
many, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  elaborate  organisation 
of  the  State  Labour  Bureaux  has  done  much  to  minimise  the 
evil.  In  addition  to  the  registration  of  the  unemployed,  there 
is  in  common  with  the  Bureau  a  kitchen  (controlled  by  the 
jN^ational  Insurance  Department)  for  providing  food  at  cheap 
rates.  A  bath  oan  also  be  had  for  5  pfennig,  (^d.).  This 
kitchen  is  supported  mainly  by  a  grant  of  59,000  mark  (£2,900) 
per  year  from  the  Municipal  Authorities.  Another  factor  which 
must  have  a  marked  influence  is  the  employment  of  discharged 
militan''  officials  on  the  State  railways,  and,  as  an  additional 
advantage,  the  railway  sei'vants  appear  much  smarter.  Then 
there  are  the  contributory  systems  of  pensions  in  vogue  in  so 
many  of  the  workshops.  We  were  able  to  visit  one  of  the  pension 
colonies  of  Krupp's,  at  Essen,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  At  any  rate,  the  impression  we  received  was  a 
very  favourable  one.  The  Colony  is  set  out  on  a  "  garden  city  " 
plan.  The  pensioners  are  housed  in  well-constructed  houses, 
built  in  various  designs. 

One  of  the  men  informed' us  that  he  received  15s.  per  week 
from  his  late  employers,  with  house,  coal,  and  ground  free. 
He  had  worked  with  Messrs.  Krupp  twentj^-three  years,  and  had 
contributed  6d.  per  week  during  that  time.  He  had  the  con- 
tentment, too,  of  knowing  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  his  wife 
w'ould  continue  to  occupy  a  house,  and  would  receive  half  his 
pension. 

In  Chemnitz  we  were  favoured  with  ]>ermiRsion  to  visit  the 
locomotive  works  of  Richard  Hartmann,  where  5,000  hands  were 
employed.  We  learned  that  all  the  locomotives  for  the  Saxony 
State  Ilailway  were  manufactured  here.  (The  rates  of  wages 
paid  we  shall  quote  with  the  other  figures  of  similar  interest.) 
The  firm  seemed  to  be  very  flourishing,  and  it  was  stated  that 
sufficient  work  was  at  hand  to  find  employment  day  and  night 
till  the  end  of  1911.  Here,  again,  we  found  every  facility 
afforded  to  the  employees  by  the  employers.  A  ])ension  scheme 
is    in  vogue,    and    good   accommodation    for    washing  is    pro- 
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vided.  A  cloakroom  is  attached  to  cacli  workroom.  There 
is  a  large  dining-room,  with  a  bar  (profits  of  which  go  to  a 
sick  fund),  and  a  private  room  for  workmen's  committee  meet- 
ings. 

As  regards  the  skill  of  the  German  workmen,  we  must  admit 
that  we  could  find  no  ground  for  the  current  opinions  expressed 
in  this  country.  The  class  of  work  executed  in  the  works  we 
visited  seemed  quite  the  same  standard  as  our  own.  Moreover, 
the  system  of  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  appeared  to 
have  its  due  elfect  in  making  the  workman  more  fitted  for  his 
trade.  In  almost  all  the  works  ihe  wages  are  based  upon  the 
class  of  work  executed. 

Another  feature  which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  fact 
that  all  the  available  land  was  subjected  to  cultivation.  Our 
observations  in  this  direction  were  necessarily  confined  to  what 
could  be  seen  during  the  radhvay  journeys,  but  the  evidence 
thus  given  was  that  all  land  not  used  for  agriculture  was 
utilised  for  cultivation  of  forests,  which  will  in  time  prove  a 
valuable  source  of  home-grown  timber. 

Whilst  considering  the  question  of  agriculture,  we  were 
unable  to  observe  any  land  set  aside  for  cattle  grazing,  and  were 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  their 
cattle  are  reared. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  we  were  very 
favourably  impressed  by  the  general  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
evidence  of  organisation  on  every  hand.  We  only  regret  that 
the  fullness  of  the  programme  and  our  ignorance  of  the  language 
restricted  our  inquiries  to  a  considerable  extent. 

W.  Walker, 
A.  E.  Hadceoft, 
John  Fallon. 
Salford. 

STATEMENT    OF    STATISTICS    RECEIVED. 
ANTWERP. 

A  butcher  gave  us  his  price  for  :  — 

Good  beef  per  lb.  7d.  to  Is.  Od. 

Mutton      „    ,,     5d.  to  Is.  2d. 

Lunch,  we  had  in  restaurant :  — 

Soup,  beef,  potatoes  and  peas,  cheese,  and  mineral  Avater, 
Is.  5id. 
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In  the  same  restaurant  a  gang  of  cabinet-makers  were  sei*ved 
with  a  dinner  at  Is.  each.  One  of  these  told  us  they  received 
5s.  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  that  polishers  earned  5d.  per  hour. 

GHENT. 

Tailovs  'prices :  — 

Suits  to  measure  ...         ...         ...     from  41s. 

,,     ready-made  ...         ...         ...       ,,       29s. 

A  workman  employed  at  this  shop  told  us — • 

Tailors'  wages  were       ...     30s.  to  45s.  per  week. 

Rents  paid  hero  for  4  rooms  ...  ...     20s.  lOd.  per  month. 

,,  ,,  ,,  (furnished)     ...     29s.    2d.  ,,        ,, 

Working  class  houses  on  outskirts,  4  rooms  with  land, 
4s.  6d.  per  week. 

BRUSSELS. 

Rents  paid — fori  room      ...         ...     Is.  8d.  per  week. 

,,       ,,         ,,  2 rooms     ...         ...     2s.  6d.    ,,      ,,        (average). 

Good  wheat  bread  ...         ...     4  lbs.  6d. 

Railwaymen  work  13  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  one 
Sunday  oH:  every  fortnight.  Wages :  Porters,  IBs.  4d.  per 
week;  signalmen,  22s.  6d.  per  week,  with  four-roomed  house. 
There  was  a  lock-out  amongst  coachbuilders,  who  received 
5d.  to  6d.,  and  were  agitating  for  6d.  to  6|d.,  with  54  hours 
per  week. 

Boot  repairs. — Card  in  window  read:  — 

Men's.  Ladies'. 

Boots— soled  and  heeled...     2s.  lid.  to  3s.  4d.     2s.  Id.  to  2s.  6d. 


,,       heeled       lOd. 

7d. 

CHARLEROI. 

Central  Car  Station. 

Car   Conductors      ...     37s.  Gd.  per  week, 

Car  Drivers 35s.  Od.     ,,         ,, 

Blacksmiths             ...     34s.  2d.     ,,         ,, 
Fitters                        25s.  to  30s.     ,, 
Oilers                         20s.  to  25s.     ,, 

G?,   davs  (G5  hours). 

6       J,    of     9  hours 
G       ,,    of  10  hours. 
G       ,,    of  10  hours. 

LIEGE. 

Maiso/i.  L.  Klcijer. 

Fitters  and  Turners              ...         5s. 
Charge  hands                 Gs.  Sd.  to  8s. 
Pattern  makers         ...         ...         4s. 

Joiners                             3s.  4d.  to  5s. 
Girls                            12s.  Od.  to  15s. 

.  Od.  per  day. 
4d.     ,,     ,, 
2d.     „     „ 
Od.     „     „ 
Od.  per  week. 

All  work  piece  work  whenever  possible 
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DUSSELDORF. 

Workmen's  dwellings  (in  fiats)  2s.  per  room  per  week. 
Coal  (nuts)  Is,  4d.  per  cwt.  (at  pit  head). 

ESSEN. 
Y.M.C.A. 

DINNER — Soup,  meat  and  potatoes,  cheese     Is.     3d. 
To  regular  customers  10|d. 

Black  bread  411)s.  Gd. 

Board  and  lodging,  including  breakfast 
(bread  and  sausage),  lunch  (bread  and 
coffee),    and    dinner    as    above £3  per  mouth. 

Bed,  Gd.  per  night. 

Messrs.  K.rujpiy's  Worlds. — An  employee  gave  us  the  following: 

Fitters  and  Turners  ...     6s.  Od.  to  12s.  Od.  per  day. 

Machinists  ...         ...     6s.  Od.  to     9s.  Od.     ,,       ,, 

Blacksmiths  Ts.  Od.  to  12s.  Od.     ,,       ,, 

Moulders  ...         ...     7s.  Od.  to     9s.  Od.     ,,       ,, 

Patternmakers  ...         ...  •  Os.  6d.  ,,       ,, 

Labourers  3s.  Gd.  to     4s.  Od.     ,,       ,, 

BERLIN. 

Rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  in  narrow  passage  off  TJnter 
den  Linden  £2  7s.  Od.  per  month.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there 
were  three  beds,  and  two  beds  in  the  other.  They  were  occupied 
by  five  persons,  four  males  and  one  female.  One  man,  a  tailor, 
works  in  the  loom  all  day.  Another  occupant  was  our  guide, 
who  said  he  j)aid  15s.  per  month  and  3s.  for  coffee. 

Black  bread,  4|<1.  for  4  lbs. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Lunch — Soup',  ham,  bread,  milk  (2  cups)       ...     9^d. 
Tea — Two  eggs,  bread,  and  coffee  ...  ...     8|^d. 

Richard  Tlartinanri  s  Works  :  — 

Employees  work  ten  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week. 
Fitters  and  TuiTiers...         ...     5s.  to  6s.  per  day. 

Blacksmiths  ...  ...  ...     5s.  ,,  6s.    ,,       ,, 

All  on  piecework  Avhenever  possible. 
(All  weights  English.) 

.W.  Walker, 

A.  R.  Hadcroft, 
John  Fallon. 
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Report    by    A.   PAYNE    and    E.   STONEY. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  German  woxkiug  man  is  more 
sober,  and  steadj^  than  the  English  working  man.  The  social 
condition  of  the  workers  is  better  than  in  this  country.  For 
instance,  we  visited  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Haniel  and 
Luog  at  Diisseldorf  and  were  shown  over  the  works  by  some  of 
their  employes.  The  workmen  seemed  very  happy,  and  every- 
thing for  their  comfort  was  provided,  such  as  dining-rooms, 
baths,  etc.  AVe  took  special  note  of  the  children  coming  out  of 
school,  and  noticed  how  well  dressed  and  clean  they  looked. 
We  also  visited  several  working-class  districts,  and  could 
not  find  any  trace  of  poverty.  The  rents  generally  in  these  dis- 
tricts ranged  from  5  to  7  mark  a  week  for  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  We  went  to  a  Labour  Exchange  at  Leipzig,  which  was 
for  unskilled  labour,  and  found  about  200  men  and  women  were 
signing.  We  were  informed  that  work  was  procured  for  about 
forty  persons  a  day.  Bed  and  breakfast  for  20  pfennig  can  be 
had  by  anyone  who  is  in  a  low  state.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  unemployment  in  this  town.  The  flats  present  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  exterior,  but  Ave  did  not  go  inside  any  of 
them.  The  working  man  does  not  seem  to  live  as  well  as  in 
England.  He  seems  to  be  very  thrifty,  and  goes  in  for  cheap 
amusement.-  We  might  say  that  everybody  we  came  in  contact 
with  during  our  tour  was  most  sociable.  In  many  places  we 
found  that  food  was  about  the  same  price  as  in  England.  Whilst 
travelling  through  Gemiany  we  noticed  that  the  land  was  well 
cultivated.  We  saw  no  waste  land.  In  conclusion,  we  were 
very  well  pleased  with  the  tour,  which  has  given  us  a  great 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  Germany. 

Edmund  Stonet. 

11,  Rylett  Street,  Lower  Broughton,  Salford. 

Arthur  Payne. 

35,  Worcester  »Strcet,  Lower  Broughton,  Salford. 


Report    by    F.    BRINDLEY. 

When  we  reached  Antwerp  we  were  much  struck  by  the  fact 
til  at  there  were  no  men  wanting  work  at  the  do{;ks.  What  a 
diftorence  !  Here  at  Manchester  you  will  see  quite  a  thousand 
men  clamouring  for  work  every  day  at  our  small  docks,  and 
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unable  to  get  it.  On  arriving  home  in  the  evening  from  Lon- 
don I  saw  more  dirt  and  poverty  in  ten  minutes  than  I  saw 
in  all  the  i)laces  we  went  to  on  our  tour,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  looking  for  it.  All  our  time  was  sjient  in  the  working- 
class  districts.  About  eight  of  us  nearly  walked  our  legs  olf 
in  so  doinjT.  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  our  Belgian  and  German 
friends,  who  were  always  most  willing  to  give  us  all  informa- 
tion they  could,  and  even  showed  us  over  their  homes. 

The  housing  of  the  people,  taking  it  all  through,  is  a  lot 
better  than  here.  The  flats  are  built  so  attractively,  with  their 
balconies,  nearly  all  set  out  with  ilowersj  and  have  fairly  large 
rooms.  They  are  lofty,  there  is  plenty  of  light  to  them,  and 
they  are  very  clean.  The  width  of  the  streets  is  noticeable 
everywhere.  In  Frankfort  oue  street  we  went  to,  which  had 
flats  on  either  side,  was  150  ft.  Avide.  We  nieasurcil  it  ourseilves. 
The  planning  of  the  streets  in  all  places  is  very  good. 

FOOD    AND    CLOTHING. 

I  found  that  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  are,  if  anything, 
somewhat  lower  than  in  England.  The  prices  will  be  given  by 
some  of  our  friends,  who  took  lists  of  same.  You  get  something 
like  17|  ozs.  to  the  pound,  as  against  the  16  to  the  English 
pound.  I  am  satisfied  on  one  point — that  is,  as  regards  the 
bogeys  of  black  bread  and  horseflesh,  which  were  so  very  much 
before  the  people  in  our  district  a  short  time  ago,  they  are  libels 
on  the  German  |>eople,  who  can  g'ive  us  a  lesson  in  the  food  they 
eat.  It  has  to  be  free  from  adulteration.  That,  to  my  mind, 
accounts  for  there  being  hardly  any  bad  teeth  among  the 
people  there. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  German  schools  seemed  to  be  equal  to  our  schools  in 
room  space.  I  mostly  watched  the  children  coming  out  of 
school,  and  must  say  that  in  every  instance  they  were  a  fine  lot, 
well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  well  fed.  In  one  place  we  saw 
there  would  be  fullv  2,000  boys  and  girls  playing  in  separate 
fields,  with  the  teachers.,  and  we  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any 
of  them  wearing  spectacles  but  could  not  find  one.  What  a 
difference  in  our  district  here !  Some  of  our  friends  took  notes 
of  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

WORKS. 

We  visited  several  large  works,  and  found  in  almost  every 
case  the  workpeople  are  better  cared  for  than  here.  One  of 
these  works  at  Liege,  the  small  arms  factory,  emploj^s  2,500 
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workpeople,  from  500  tc  TOO  of  tliem  being  women,  and  they 
are  about  the  finest  lot  of  workpeople  you  could  wish  to  see. 
They  do  all  kinds  of  work,  and  get  from  12s.  Gd.  to  £1  per 
week  and  upwards.  The  work  starts  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  goes  on  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  lunch  morning  and  afternoon,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
dinner;  but  the  thing  is  that  everybody  works  with  such  ease 
— no  rushing  nbout.  Tliere  are  diniig-rooms  and  washing- 
rooms  for  all. 

Another  works  visited  at  Diisseldorf,  namelj^,  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  of  Haniel  and  Lueg,  who  employ  2,000  work- 
people. The  same  thing  was  seen  here,  everything  going  on 
easier.  This  place  has  a  number  of  baths  for  the  workers,  large 
dining-rooms,  and  in  warm  weather  they  can  go  out  into 
gardens  to  have  their  food.  Another  feature  here  is  that  they 
have  a  refreshment-room,  where  the  men  can  go  and  can  get  a 
glass  of  good  beer  for  a  halfpenny  and  other  food,  etc.,  at  equally 
cheap  rates. 

There  were  other  places  visited,  and  the  same  state  of  things 
was  found.  The  wages  may  not  be  equal  to  the  rates  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  not  got  to  Avork  anything  like  so  fast  as  in 
England.  In  the  building  trades,  in  which  I  am  employed, 
the  same  easy-going  way  is  seen. 

I  may  say  that  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  that 
wherever  we  went  we  found  the  land  was  being  used  to  its 
utmost.  Small  farms  are  well  looked  after,  and  a  great  number 
of  fruit  trees  are  to  be  found.  Every  inch  of  land  is  doing  its 
fair  share,  even  to  the  forests.  The  land  in  this  country  will 
have  to  be  used  as  a  means,  to  a  great  extent,  of  solving  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  any  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
this  country  that  will  give  us  the  benefits  we  see  other  countries 
enjoying  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us  all. 

r.  Brindley. 
15,  Church  Street,  Pendleton,  Lanes. 


Report    by    S.    STOREY. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  robust  appearance  of 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  I  saw,  which  shows  that  if 
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they  live  on  the  black  bread  and  liorseflesb  whicli  lias  been  so 
much  talked  about,  it  is  not  a  bad  thiug  at  all;  but  upon 
inquiry  I  found  they  did  not  live  on  these  tilings.  The  black 
bread,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  pure  ryo  bread,  and  is  dearer  than 
the  white  bread.  Horseflesh  is  not  eaten  as  much  as  talked 
about.     In  all  my  tour  I  only  saw  one  horseflesh  shop. 

Ilie  dwelling's  the  people  live  in  are  as  bright  and  pleasant 
as  anybody  could  live  in,  not  the  same  as  the  slums  we  see  in 
England. 

I  saw  very  little  sign  of  unemployment,  and  on  inquiry  at 
the  Labour  Exchanges  the  figures  we  were  given  proved  that 
there  were  very  few  unemployed. 

On  inquiry  about  work  and  wages  I  found  that  the  men  are 
paid  quite  as  well  as  they  are  in  England,  but  they  work  under 
better  conditions  than  we  do,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  Poverty  I  saw  none.  The  children 
were  all  well  clothed  and  seemed  well  fed. 

The  State  insurance  in  Germany,  I  think,  is  a  grand  thing, 
and  from  all  I  saw  it  made  me  wish  that  England  was  as  flourish- 
ing as  Protected  Germany. 

Samuel  Storey. 

9,  Lome  Street,  Pendleton,  Lanes. 


Report   by  T.   D.   BROWN. 

ANTWERP. 

Landing  at  Antwerp  on  April  26th  at  9  a.m.,  Mr.  Jones  and 
myself  set  out  to  find  the  working-class  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
if  possible  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  slums.  The  first  thing 
noticed  was  the  absence  of  men  on  the  quayside,  looking  or 
waiting  for  work.  Then  in  the  city  the  following  are  a  few 
names  of  the  streets  we  visited :  Ballam  Street,  Lauge  Eezen 
Street,  Broderode  Street,  and  Halfmaan  Street.  These  streets  all 
contained  the  dwellings  of  working-class  people.  We  took 
prices  of  clothing  and  food  from  the  shops  we  passed.  At  a 
millinery  shop,  203,  Broderode  Street,  women's  hats  were 
priced  3  francs  95  centimes,  some  were  more  and  some  less;  at 
a  hatter's,  Ilerr  Luigchse,  93,  Ballam  Street,  men's  hats  were 
3  francs  95  centimes,  eaps  from  1  franc  (lOd.),  boys'  caps  about 
6jd.  In  a  butcher's  shop  in  Lauge  Eezen  Street  we  noticed  fine 
rump  steak  at  Is.  3d.  I  stopped  a  baker  delivering  bread  at  the 
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various  houses  in  Halfmaan  Street,  and  asked  the  price,  which 
he  informed  me  wivs  25  cents  (2|d.);  the  name  of  the  baker  was 
De  Liberale  Bakery  Company,  261,  Bomgraad  Street.  The 
marble  masons  working  on  the  cathedral  were  rretting  1^  to  2 
francs  per  hour  {i.e.,  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.).  We  had  dinner 
at  the  "  Eestaurant  Ouden  Luren  Emir,"  consisting  of  soup, 
beef,  peas,  caiTots,  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  as 
much  as  Ave  wanted,  for  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  3d.). 

GHENT. 

I  inquired  for  the  workmen's  quarter,  and  with  Mr.  Jones 
went  to,  amongst  other  places,  Erans  Ackerman  Street,  and 
all  round  the  canal,  where  the  poorest  people  live.  Some 
of  these  streets  near  the  canal  are  rather  narrow,  but  are  very 
clean,  and  in  everj^  case  the  children  seemed  well  kept;  I  saw 
none  bootless. 

I  met  a  Mr.  Osborne,  resident  in  Ghent  several  years,  and  he 
informed  me  that  there  are  not  fifty  uiiemployed  in  the  town. 
I  also  got  from  a  Mr.  Djer  the  rents  in  the  town  of  Grhent,  and 
he  said  four  rooms  and  kitchen  could  be  had  for  from  4s.  6d.  to 
7s.  per  week,  and  no  person  pays  rates  who  pays  less  than  10s. 
per  week  in  rent. 

A  weaver  can  earn  40  francs  and  girls  in  the  weaving  mills 
from  12  to  14  francs  per  week. 

BRUSSELS. 

Messrs.  Green,  Preston,  James,  Jones,  and  myself  visited  the 
Rue  Haute  (the  AVhitecbapel  of  the  city)  and  obtained  the 
following  prices  from  the  different  shops — in  no  case  was  the 
lowest  price  taken  :  — 

Clothing  shop,  Maison-Nicholas,  suits  to  measure,  39  francs 
50  cents;  boot  shop,  "  a  Za  Maison  Blure,"  men's  heavy  boots, 
7  francs  95  cs. ;  some  were  as  low  as  5  francs  45  cs.,  and 
a  very  fine  boot  was  priced  at  12  francs  75  cs.  (about 
10s.  2|d.);  eggs,  two  for  15  cs.  (l^d.),  at  the  Cie  Hollandrie. 
At  Vve  Dovermaan  Mens,  Oxford  shirts  could  be  had  from 
1  franc  95  cs.  (about  Is.  7|-d.).  At  the  next  shop  visited,  the 
liurie  Van  Dooran,  men's  cord  trousers,  same  as  the  working 
men  in  England  wear,  4  francs  90  cs.  (4s.  Id.).  Butcher's, 
Cossins  De  Becker,  mutton,  1  franc  for  three  livres  (3  lbs.  for 
]0d.)  and  very  good  beef  steak  at  1  franc  25  cs.  per  livre 
(about  Is.  per  pound).    Bread  was  sold  at  the  Cie  Ilollandaise. 

Brown  Bread,  26  cs.  per  kilo.  (2id.  for  2  1-5  lbs.). 
White        „        30    „  „  (3d.         „         „      ). 
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All  tliese  prices  were  taken  in  the  one  street,  tlic  Hue  Hante. 
There  are  tAvo  labour  bureaux  in  Brussels.  Taking  the  two  to- 
gether, there  were  264  vacant  situations  and  only  twenty-six 
applicants  on  April  27th. 

CHARLEROI. 

A  party  visited  the  tramway  and  engine  sheds.  The  wages 
paid  here  are  as  follows  :  — 

Blacksmiths,  41  francs  per  week,  nine-hour  day. 

Fitters,  5  to  7  francs  per  day  (4s.  2d.  to  5s.  lOd.),  ten-hour 
day. 

Fitter's  mates,  4  to  5  francs  per  day  (3s.  4d.  to  4s.  2d.),  ten- 
hour  day. 

Conductors  on  tram  cars,  45  francs  per  week,  10  hour  day. 

Drivers  on  tram  cars,  42  francs  per  week,  10  hour  day. 

Women  clean  the  cars,  that  is,  dust  them  and  brush  them 
out,  and  get  15  francs  per  week  (12s.  6d.),  working  8  hours 
per  day. 

We  also  visited  a  coal  mine  at  Charleroi ;  the  miners  get 
6  to  7  francs  per  da}-,  and  some  work  on  piecework. 

Eunners-off  get  4  to  5  francs  per  day  (3s,  4d,  to  4s,  2d,). 

Girl,  sifters  get  2  francs  per  day  (Is,  8d,),  8-hour  day. 

The  miners  work  10  hours  per  day,  but  are  allowed  2  hours 
the  miners  earn  10  francs  per  day  (8s.  4d.). 

Houses  with  very  fine  gardens  can  be  had  here,  a  five- 
roomed  house  with  garden,  25  to  30  francs  per  month  (about 
20s.  to  24s.) ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  worth  notice  that  some  of 
the  miners  earn  10  francs  per  day  (8s.). 

LIEGE. 

We  visited  the  National  Small  Arms  Factory  (3,000  people 
are  employed  here). 

They  also  make  motor  cycles  and  bicycles,  and  the  firm 
has  doubled  itself  in  three  years.  There  are  50  new  engines 
waiting  to  be  put  into  place. 

Wages: — Girls,  2|  to  3|  francs  per  day;  skilled  men,  6 
to  7  francs  per  day  (about  4s,  9d,  to  6s.  6d.),  and  on  piecework 
earn  wp  to  10  francs  per  day;  fitter's  mates,  4|  to  5  francs  per 
day. 

Hours  of  labour  are  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturdays  5  o'clock. 
An  Englishman  from  Birmingham  is  foreman  here,  and  he 
says  living  and  rents  are  cheaper  than  in  England. 
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DUSSELDORF. 

A  large  pavty  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Haniel  and 
Liieg,  who  employ  2,000  hands.    Wages  here  are  as  folloAvs :  — 

Pattern  makers,  5  to  9  mark  per  day;  skilled  men,  6  to 
D  mark  per  day. 

A  highly  skilled  man  can  earn  12  mark  per  day;  unskilled 
men  can  earji  3|  to  5  mark  per  day. 

Taking  all  grades  of  workers  together  the  average  wage  is 
5  mark  per  day. 

The  men  have  every  convenience  provided  for  them  by  the 
firm;  each  man  has  his  own  locker,  there  are  also  baths  and 
washhouses. 

In  the  summer  a  workman  can  take  his  meals  in  the  garden, 
and  if  his  wife  and  family  take  his  dinner  to  him  they  can 
have  their  dinner  there  also. 

In  winter  a  large  room  is  provided,  and  they  also  have  a 
library  and  a  bar,  where  both  food  and  drink  can  be  had  at 
cost  price.  They  work  ten  hours  per  day  and  a  workman  gets 
a  dinner  on  the  premises  for  3M. 

ESSEN, 

Messrs.  Jones,  James,  Page  and  myself  paid  several  visits 
to  shops,  and  great  attention  was  given  to  the  prices  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  we  obtained  price  lists  where  possible. 

Kaufhaus,  69,  Limbecker-street. — Linen  collars  from  3^d. 
each;  ties  from  5|d.  each. 

Ortho,  66,  Limbecker-street.— Men's  hats  from  2  mark 
50  pfennig  (about  2s.  6d.).     I  have  a  price  list  from  here. 

Clothing  was  also  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land.    Suits  to  measure  from  28  mark. 

Wolf's,  Limbecker-street. — Men's  caps  from  1  mark  (Is.), 
boys'  caps  from  50  pfennig  (6d.). 

We  went  to  a  workman's  restaurant  for  dinner  where  we 
obtained  soup,  meat,  peas,  potatoes,  lettuce,  cheese  and  bread, 
and  fruit  at  9d.  per  head. 

At  the  Jungmannerheim  or,  in  English,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  we 
asked  if  Hie  ])lace  was  helped  financially  in  any  wa}',  and  were 
tnhl  that  the  place  paid  for  itself.  A  young  man  can  lodge 
liore  and  hnve  ;t  roorn  witli  Imard  and  A\;ishing  for  bis.  per 
week. 

The  ])ri('e  of  l)re;ul  in  llie  shops  was  as  follows  :  — liye  bread 
85  pfennig  (lOd.)  for  ^  kilos  (over  6  lbs.)  and  some  could  be 
obtained  even  cheaper. 
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In  tlie  Gausemarkt  bacon  was  8d.  per  lb.,  and  everytbing 
we  vSHAv  compared  very  well  witb  prices  in  England.  Steri- 
lised milk  can  be  bad  bere  at  6  pfennig  per  ball  pint  glass 
(|d.),  or  2kl.  per  quart.     Pure  coffee,  from  lOd,  per  lb. 

BERLIN. 

Having  beard  a  lot  about  borseflesb,  Messrs.  Eidgway, 
Jones,  Preston,  myself  and  several  others  set  out  to  find  a 
sbop  wbere  it  was  sold.  We  found  one  kept  by  B.  Eromberg, 
Goltz-strasse  21.  AVe  asked  several  questions  and  were  told 
tbat  all  horses,  before  and  after  being  killed,  are  inspected  by 
a  Government  inspector,  and  stamped.  If  a  horse  is  in  a  j)Oor 
condition  it  is  not  killed  at  once,  but  specially  fed  for  about 
two  months  and  groomed  twice  a  day;  it  is  also  inspected 
daily,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  not  fit  it  is  not  used 
for  human  consumption,  but  is  destroyed.  The  Governnient 
rules  are  very  stringent  in  these  cases. 

Prices: — Minced  flesh,  30  to  35  pfennig  per  ^  kilo 
(1  1-10  lbs.) ;  buttock,  50  to  60  pfennig  per  i  kilo  (1  1-10  lbs.). 

No  bone  is  sold  with  the  meat,  and  the  fat  is  melted  down 
and  used  for  making  pastry,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  good. 

The  horsemeat  shoj)S  are  few  and  far  between.  I  bought 
a  pound  of  the  meat  and  some  sausage,  and  had  it  cooked  and 
passed  round;  it  was  very  good,  a  person  not  knowing  would 
never  have  thought  but  what  they  were  eating  beef. 

W©  then  went  to  the  premises  of  Otto  Yan  Deuren,  15, 
Potsdamer  St.,  where  the  Labour  Party  said  horseflesh  was 
sold.  We,  however,  found  it  was  not  so,  but  was  a  very  high 
class  butchers.     They  only  supply  beef,  mutton  and  pork. 

No  shops  are  allowed  to  sell  horseflesh  with  otber  meat, 
sack  only  being  obtainable  at  shops  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Bread,  Emil  Kiessig,  Melchior  Strasse  33,  rye  bread,  4  lbs. 
cost  50  pfgs.  (6d.).  "  Commis  "  bread,  chiefly  eaten  by  soldiers, 
and  is  more  filling  and  closely  kneaded,  65  to  70  pfgs.  for  6  lbs. 
(7-^d.  to  Sd.).  Small  rolls  of  white  bread  made  with  milk  and 
sugar,  4  a  Id.  Milk  is  sold  at  20  to  22  pfgs.  per  litre  (2id.  to 
2|d.  per  1|  pints). 

Workmen's  dwellings,  situated  in  Wiener  Street  and  Juter- 
boger  Street,  built  in  flats:  the  bottom  floor,  consisting  of  4 
rooms,  are  rented  at  400  marks  per  year  (£20),  and  less  towards 
the  top  of  the  building. 

At  the  Central  Labour  Bureau  for  Berlin  the  figures  for 
March  are  15,174  registered;  11,488  were  found  work.     A  bath 
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can  be  had  at  tlie  Bureau  for  |d.  A  cobbler  attends  to  the 
men's  boots  and  does  small  repairs  for  l^d.  A  slice  of  brown 
bread  and  butter  and  sausage  with  a  cup  of  coffee  can  be  had 
for  l^d. ;  coffee  only,  |d. ;  beer  2d.  per  pint,  and  |  pint  can  be 
had  for  ^d. ;  glass  of  milk  for  |d. 

The  Bureau  is  under  municipal  control,  and  the  trade 
unions  also  pay  towards  the  upkeep ;  a  non-union  man  can  sign 
on,  but  has  to  pay  2|d.  for  registration,  which  lasts  a  month. 

Living  here  is  every  bit  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

DRESDEN. 

We  went  into  the  workmen's  quarter,  Potsdam  Street,  Frei- 
berger  Street,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  model  dwellings  with  plenty 
of  open  space. 

At  Kraltiges,  of  Rosen  Street,  bread  called  "landbrot" 
cost  34  pfgs.  a  loaf.  I  also  bought  3  pairs  of  socks  for  95  pfgs. 
from  Hugo  Richter,  47,  Rosen  Street,  for  which  I  have  the  bill. 

The  guard  on  our  train  was  earning  108  mark  per  month 
(£5  8s.);  he  pays  in  rent  270  mark  per  year  (£13  10s.)  for 
three  rooms  in  Dresden ;  all  taxes  together  come  to  50  mark 
per  year  (£2  10s.) ;  for  education  he  pays  GO  pfg.  (about  7d.) 
per  month,  and  he  gives  his  wife  70  mark  per  month  (£3  10s.) 
for  living.  He  reaches  a  maximum  of  150  mark  per  month 
(£7  10s.)  in  18  years. 

Clothing  and  food  seem  no  dearer  than  in  England. 
CHEMNITZ. 

With  Dr.  Coates  and  party  we  visited  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Rich.  Hartmann,  engineers;  5,600  hands  are  employed  here. 
They  are  working  day  and  night  and  the  firm  has  enough  work 
to  keep  going  day  and  night  until  the  end  of  1911. 

The  working  hours  ar©  from  6.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two 
hours  for  meals ;  the  men  have  a  large  room  with  bar  attached 
M'here  they  can  buy  a  dinner  for  3^d. ;  they  also  hold  meetings 
in  this  room. 

Every  year  each  department  elects  one  man  to  represent 
them;  should  a  dispute  arise  these  men  meet  the  masters. 

Some  of  the  employees  have  been  there  over  40  years.  They 
can  retire  with  a  pension,  but  will  not  do  so. 
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The  very  old  kaiida  are  provided  with,  houses  to  live  in. 

House  rents  here  are  very  reasonable,  3  to  4  rooms  with  a 
good  garden  costing  £15  to  £20  per  year. 

Bread :  rye  bread  is  sold  by  Willielm  Rothe,  18,  George 
Strasse,  at  50  pfg.  per  4  lb.  loaf  (6d.). 

There  is  a  charitable  society  for  helping  families  in  want, 
but  never  more  tlian  30  families  have  been  helped  in  one  year, 
as  there  is  always  plenty  of  work.  Chemnitz  is  a  very  busy 
town,  nobody  seems  to  Avant  for  anything  and  food  is  very 
cheap. 

LEIPZIG. 

We  visited  the  town  generally,  and  found  it  very  fine,  with 
plenty  of  open  spaces.  At  the  Labour  Bureau  we  interviewed 
tJie  secretary  and  asked  him  how  many  were  on  the  books;  the 
figures  for  April  were :  4,000  registered,  980  were  found  work. 

Owing  to  the  strike  in  the  building  trade  a  large  number 
of  the  men,  although  registering  their  names,  were  not  really 
genuine  unemployed. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  nearly  550,000. 

The  prices  of  clothing  and  food  are  much  the  same  as  in 
other  towns. 

Having  visited  the  Socialist  headquarters  and  put  one  or 
two  questions  to  their  leader,  we"  were  informed  that  their 
party  in  Germany  was  not  the  same  as  ours,  their  sole  aim 
being  to  keep  down  the  expenditure  on  armaments,  etc. 

"VVe  were  refused  admittance  to  the  pianoforte  factories  at 
Leipzig. 

FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN. 

We  visited  the  poorest  part  of  the  city  (virtually  the 
"  Whitechapel "  of  the  place),  Langeschirm,  Bendergasse, 
Kleine  Fischergasse  and  the  Gerstengasse.  The  rents  are  from 
20  mark  per  month  for  tM'o  rooms  and  cellar.  We  went  to  the 
working  man's  restaurant  called  the  Frankfurter  Btirgerbrau, 
where  a  working  man  could  buy  a  glass  of  beer  for  Id.,  and  a 
cigar  for  |d.  Food  of  all  descriptions  can  be  obtained  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  price  of  tea  at  Alfred  Meyer's  shop, 
situated  in  Allerheiligen  Strasse,  is  1  mark  60  pfennig  (about 
Is.  7d.)  per  ^  kilo  or  lb.  of  17|  ozs.  Visited  the  Landsberg 
Gasse,  where  a  person  can  get  some  food  if  he  is  in  want,  but 
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vciy  few  applications  of  tliis  kind  are  made  (a  good  sign  of 
ilie  state  of  the  inhabitants).  Then  to  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  also  a  working  quarter,  composed  of  model  dwellings. 
The  place  visited  was  Franken  AUee,  which  is  50  yards  wide. 
Each  block  of  dwellings  is  20  yards  from  the  next,  with  open 
spaces  close  by.  We  viewed  some  rooms  occupied  by  a  cigar 
maker,  consisting  of  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  the  dimensions 
of  which  were  as  follows:  — 

Eitchen,  height  11  ft,,  floor  space  10  ft.  by  7  ft. 

,,         floor  was  made  of  concrete,  but  was  made  to 
apj)ear  ornamental. 

All  the  other  rooms  were  11  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  by  11  ft. 
and  11  ft.  by  12  ft.,  having  ordinary  wood  floors  with  painted 
border.  There  was  also  a  cellar  G  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  by  12  ft. 
The  hall  measured  14  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  contained  cupboards. 
The  rent  for  this  commodious  dwelling  was  61  mark  per  month 
(£'3  Is.).  For  water Hhey  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
their  rent.  Baths  are  also  attached  to  tlje  buildings,  a  shower 
bath  being  obtainable  for  10  pfennig  (Id.),  which  includes  the 
use  of  soap,  etc.  An  ordinary  bath  can  be  had  for  25  pfennig 
(3d.),  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

An  English  gentleman,  speaking  at  dinner,  said  that  he 
was  on  the  Committee  of  the  Charitable  Organisation  of  that 
town,  and  since  Christmas  he  has  only  had  one  genuine  appli- 
cant, and  that  was  an  Englishman.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
15  years  ago  Englishmen  had  a  high  standing  in  Germany, 
but  now  they  are  of  no  consequence  whatever.  He  also  in- 
formed me  that  since  Germany  had  been  under  Protection  the 
social  standing  of  the  inhabitants,  their  wage-earning 
capacity,  etc.,  had  risen  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

With  regard  to  this  town,  the  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  no 
greater  than  in  England;  in  fact,  in  a  good  many  cases 
(clothing  in  particular)  things  are  far  cheaper. 

COLOGNE. 

Along  with  Mr.  Ilidgway  I  went  to  a  baker's  shop  at  19, 
Sterngasse,  and  bought  two  loaves  at  40  pfennig  each  (4fd.). 
We  had  them  weigiied,  and  they  were  1-|  kilos  eacli  (or,  m 
English  wciglit,  3  lbs.  of  17|  ozs.).  We  also  bought  some 
Pumpernick('],  or  German  "  Black  Bread,"  froni  Philipp  Luis- 
dorh'.  Tliis  is  ilie  lilack  Bread  which  is  so  much  talked  of  as 
being  the  horri])le  stuff  the  poor  (jernian  Avorknuin  has  to  eat, 
l)ut  I  And  that  it  is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  one  has  to  pay  50  pfennig,  or  5fd.,  practically, 
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for  a  small  tin  wliicli  scarcely  contains  a  pound  of  bread,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  working  man  cau  aft'ord  to  live  on  it. 
What  struck  me  as  strange  was  the  very  noticeable  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  English  make  to  be  seen 
in  the  market  places.  Having  noticed  this  casually,  and 
thinking  it  very  peculiar,  we  went  out  on  purpose  to  see  if 
this  was  the  case,  and  after  spending  the  best  part  of  six 
hours  in  our  endeavours  we  failed  to  find  an  English  agent  of 
any  kind. 

This  town  is  very  finely  built,  and  there  sems  to  be  work 
in  plenty  for  all  the  inhabitants.  Persons  visiting  Cologne 
should  certainly  pay  a  visit  to  the  various  large  stores  and 
compare  the  prices  with  those  in  England. 

DUISBURG. 

We  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bechem  and  Keetman, 
engineers.  These  are  splendidly  equipped  works,  and  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  place  are  built  of  glass,  for  the  cleaning 
of  which  they  have  an  automatic  window  cleaner.  There  are 
three  splendidly  built  schools  for  the  apprentices,  who  spend 
two  hours  per  day  learning  the  technical  parts  of  the  trade. 
Books,  etc.,  are  found  by  the  firm,  teachers  are  provided  by 
the  municipality.  They  have  two  large  rooms  for  teaching 
draughtsmen.  Washing  baths,  shower  baths  and  lockers  for 
the  workmen.  There  is  a  heating  apparatus  for  drying  clothes. 
Dining  rooms  are  j)rovided  to  seat  200  workmen,  and  60  tables 
with  four  chairs  to  each,  so  that  the  men  can  have  their 
families  to  dine  with  them  if  they  choose.  Workmen  who 
bring  their  meals  can  be  supplied  with  enamel  pans,  and  two 
youths  are  kept  who  warm  up  the  dinners  if  required.  A 
large  copper  tank  is  kept  continually  full  to  make  coffee,  milk 
being  supplied  by  the  firm. 

There  are  400  machines  worked  by  motor  poAver,  one  motor 
to  four  small  machines ;  larger  machines  have  motors  of  their 
own. 

A  splendidly-built  bridge  connects  the  old  works  with  the 
new,  and  there  is  a  crane  in  the  centre  that  lifts  the  railway 
engine  from  the  lower  works  to  the  top.  They  also  have  a  saw 
that  will  cut  an  ingot  of  steel  10|  inches  thick  in  7^  minutes. 
There  are  many  orders  in  hand  from  England  for  machines 
and  cranes,  one  machine  is  for  cutting  and  rolling  armour 
plates;  tlie  pillars  of  tins  machine  weigh  13  toi)s.  No  female 
labour  is  employed  here. 
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Tliere  are  1,400  men  at  work  at  present,  and  tliey  are  in- 
creasing tlieir  plant  so  as  to  give  work  to  2,000  men,  as  tliey 
liave  plenty  of  work  to  keep  them  going. 

In  Brussels  a  licence  for  a  cafe  or  public  house  to  sell  all 
beers,  wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.,  costs  £10  per  year,  and 
an}^  person  can  open  one  nest  door  to  another  if  he  likes,  yet 
drunkenness  is  very  seldom  seen. 

T.  D.  Brown. 
151,  Carlton  Eoad,  N.W. 


Report    by    E.    M.    JONES. 

In  giving  a  short  account  of  my  impressions  during  my  re- 
cent tour,  I  should  like,  first,  to  mention  that  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  D.  Brown,  who  will  make  a 
more  detailed  report. 

BELGIUM. 

What  most  particularly  struck  me  on  my  arrival  at  Antwerp 
was  the  general  busy  and  prosperous  aspect  of  things ;  everybody 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  regular  routine,  and  no  one  loafing 
about  or  asking  for  casual  work,  such  as  carrying  one's  bag  or 
luggage. 

In  the  town  I  noticed  how  clean  and  tidy  the  streets  and 
houses  were;  that  the  people  were  comfortably  clothed,  and  the 
children  were  well  cared  for,  clean,  with  good  clothes  and 
boots. 

I  made  plenty  of  independent  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  living  generally,  house  rent,  etc.,  and  am  satisfied  I  could 
live  here  (Antwerp)  considerably  cheaper  than,  in  the  same 
style,  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  England. 

Regarding  the  other  towns  we  visited  throughout  Belgium, 
my  impressions  respecting  these  points  are  the  same.  Cigars 
and  tobacco  are  very  cheap. 

The  land  in  the  country  districts  was  fully  cultivated,  none 
lying  idle.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Belgium  is  a  fine  country, 
whether  it  be  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  work  and 
live,  the  streets,  monuments,  or  palaces. 


BERLIN. 


Loco.  Works  at  Wildau,    showing  Station  of  the   Berliner 
Maschinenbau  A.G. 


BERLIN. 


Central  Labour  Bureau.     Canteen  in  Hall  for  Unskilled  Workers. 


BERLIN 


Loco.  Works  at  Wildau.     Erecting  Shop  of  the  Berliner 
Maschinenbau  A.G. 


BERLIN. 


Central  Labour  Bureau:  Hail  for  Unskilled  Workers.  In  this 
Bureau  are  collected  all  the  Unemployed  of  the  city,  and  here 
they  wait  to  be  sent  to  a  job. 
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GERMANY, 

I  think  my  remarks  as  to  Belgium  will  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  'Germany  in  their  application  to  employment, 
the  well-being  of  the  people — including  the  children — cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  general  prosperity. 

The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  in  England — possibly 
a  trifle  less.  I  was  particularly  concerned  as  to  the  existence  of 
slum  districts,  and  the  alleged  large  consumption  of  horseflesh, 
and  so  made  as  many  inquiries  as  possible.  Regarding  the 
.slums,  however,  I  can  only  say  there  are  none.  I  went  into  the 
working-class  districts  in  Berlin,  and  saw^  nothing  which  could 
be  truthfully  described  as  a  slum.  The  houses  and  homes  of 
the  working  men  were  in  eveiy  case  clean,  well  kept,  and  occu- 
pied by  tenants,  who,  with  their  children,  looked  well  fed,  re- 
spectably dressed,  and  well  booted.  With  all  this  I  was  very 
pleased. 

I  experienced  a  great  difficulty,  having  no  one  to  guide  me, 
in  finding  an  establishment  where  horseflesh  was  sold  for  human 
consumption.  One  of  our  number  was  able  to  speak  German, 
and  after  walking  about  for  miles  through  one  street  after 
another  we  succeeded  in  finding  one  place  where  horseflesh  was 
sold.  We  found  that  an  ordinary  butcher  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
horseflesh.  We  made  a  purchase  at  the  shop,  and  many 
inquiries,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  report.  Suffice 
to  say  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  meat 
sold  is  quite  free  from  disease,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  is  not 
great  and  appears  to  be  quite  a  question  of  taste  and  not 
necessity. 

We  inspected  engineering  works  in  Germany,  and  a  tram- 
way works  and  a  coal  mine  at  Charleroi,  in  Belgium.  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  was  ten  per  day.  We  found 
that  consideration  for  the  general  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  workers  was  shown.  The  workshops  were  light,  and 
conditions  healthy.  Provision  for  the  men  to  change  their 
clothes,  washing  themselves,  dining,  etc.,  was  made,  and  it  is 
the  custom  to  provide  the  workmen,  if  they  desire  it,  with  a 
first-rate  dinner  for  about  5d. 

Attached  to  the  works  was  a  clubroom,  and  a  garden  -where, 
in  the  summer  months,  the  workmen  can  take  their  meals  or 
otherwise  spend  their  leisure  time.  A  most  important  matter 
is  the  provision  made  for  workmen  on  attaining  old  age.  The 
only  unemployed  I  saw  were  at  the  Labour  Bureaux,  and  they 
were  few.  They  were  not  about  in  the  streets  obvious  as  in 
London. 
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I  saw  no  druukenness  wliile  iu  Germany,  and  I  tliouglit 
ilie  beer  gardens  in  wliich  the  men  and  th.eir  wives  spend  so 
much,  time  splendid  institutions. 

As  regards  the  arrangements  for  our  personal  comfort  during 
the  toui%  these  were  perfect,  and  I  think  it  only  right  to  say 
we  had  every  opportunity  of  making  every  and  any  inquiry 
when  and  where  we  pleased,  without  restriction. 

With  reference  to  the  so-called  "  black"  bread,  about  which 
I  had  heard  so  much,  I  should  like  to  record  that  during  my 
stay  in  Germany  I  ate  and  enjoyed  this  bread  at  every  meal,  the 
same  kind  of  bread  as  is  eaten  by  the  working  class  there. 
The  bread  is  made  of  lye  meal,  closely  kneaded,  and  is,  I 
believe,  more  satisfying  and  nourishing  than  our  white  bread 
for  which  the  Germans  show  no  liking. 

E.  M.  Jones. 
26,  Seymour  Street, 

Euston  Square,  N.W. 


Report    by    FRED.    BETTLES. 

ANTWERP. 

Arrived  Antwerp  Tuesday  morning;  saw  a  good  deal  of 
shipping  along  the  river  Scheldt,  mostly  German.  On  landing 
we  proceeded  into  the  town,  and  my  first  impression  was  the 
total  absence  of  the  men  who  wait  about  on  the  oft'  chance  of 
getting  a  job  such  as  carrying  a  bag,  etc.,  not  one  of  us  being 
accosted.  On  our  ^xixy  through  the  city  we  inspected  the  shop 
windc^l^'^s,  and  noted  that  the  prices  for  clothing  and  provisions 
were  very  much  the  saine  as  in  England.  Had  lunch  in  a 
restaurant  used  by  worlrmen,  and  found  that  the  food  was 
very  good,  the  price  working  out  at  about  8d.  English  money, 
including  beer. 

We  then  went  to  the  railway  station  to  take  the  train  to 
Ghent. 

GHENT. 

Arrived  Ghent  Tuesday  afternoon.  On  the  way  there  we 
noticed  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  that  the  land  was  all  under 
cultivation,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
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to  be  oil  tli€  Small  Holding  principle.  We  enquired  tlie  rate 
of  pay  and  lioiirs  of  labour  among  the  working  men,  and 
were  informed  that  they  were  as  f ollu  svs  : 

Unskilled  :    "Wages,  20  francs  per  week. 

Skilled  hands  in  factories :   25  to  40  francs  per  week 

according  to  ability. 
Skilled  mechanics  :  40  to  50  francs  per  week. 
Hours  of  labour :    65  per  week. 
Rent,  four  rooms  and  kitchen :   5  to  7  francs  per  week 

in  town;  3  to  4  francs  per  week  in  suburbs. 

Cost  of  provisions  :  — 

Loaf  of  white  bread  weighing  1  lb.  2  oz.,  15  centimes, 

or  in  English  money,  l|d. 
1  litre  of  new  milk,  equal  to  If  pints,  10  centimes,  or 

Id. 
Cheese,  5jd.  per  quarter  kilo. 
Butter,  60  centimes  per  quarter  kilo. 
Currants,  29  centimes  per  quarter  kilo. 
Coffee,  45  centimes  per  quarter  kilo. 
Tea,  95  centimes  per  quarter  kilo. 
Eggs,  |d.  to  Id.  each  in  English  money. 
Clothing :    Good  suits  42  to  55  francs ;  ready-made  blue 

serges,  11-50  to  21  francs. 
Boots  :    10  francs. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  residents  of  the  town  is 
distinctly  good,  especially  the  children. 

BRUSSELS. 

Arrived  Brussels  10.45  a.m.  Wednesday,  April  27th.  In 
this  town  they  have  a  very  fine  co-operative  society  called 
Maison  du  Peuple.  with  a  total  membership  of  24,000,  mostly 
workingmen.  The  bakery  department  can  turn  out  30,000 
loaves  per  day.  This  department  started  in  a  small  way  with 
one  oven,  and  now  posseses  14  modem  ones  and  employs  200 
men,  who  work  in  shifts  of  eight  hours.  Wages  paid,  5  francs 
per  daj'-  first  year,  5-25  francs  second  year,  with  gradual  in- 
creases up  to  the  10th  year,  w'omen  being  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  men.  They  have  a  tailoring  department  where  clothes 
are  made  from  35  to  55  francs  per  suit,  six  men  also  being 
employed  in  alteration  department,  so  that  if  anyone  purchases 
a  ready-made  suit  and  an  alteration  is  required,  it  is  done  at 
once.  Wages  paid  to  tailors,  40  to  50  francs  per  week,  hours 
of  labour  9  per  day.  Fortnight's  holiday  per  year,  also 
general  holidays,   all  being  paid  for.       Large   dining  room 
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wliicli  is  capable  of  seating  800  members.  Also  large  theatre 
used  for  large  meetings,  concerts,  etc. — seating  capacity, 
3,000.  Medical  attendance  supplied  free  to  members.  On 
leaving  tliis  excellent  institution  we  went  to  the  Labour  Ex- 
cliange,  and  found  that  there  were  19'  situations  vacant,  in- 
cluding several  skilled  trades,  and  only  18  men  and  boys,  all 
told,  waiting  to  see  if  they  could  be  suited.  On  April  26th 
there  were  2G4  vacancies,  including  domestic  servants.  Appli- 
cants for  work,  26. 

After  leaving  here  we  then  proceeded  to  the  labour  yard 
and  enquired  if  there  were  many  applications  for  work  there, 
being  iulormed  in  reply  that  in  exceptionally  bad  weather 
they  had  about  180  applications,  principally  in  the  building 
trade,  but  the  usual  number  was  40  to  50.     Prices  in  the  city. 

Clothes  :  Good  suits  from  42  francs. 

Food  :  Mutton,  up  to  9d.  per  lb.     Beef,  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

CHARLEROL 

Left  Brussels  for  Charleroi  passing  through  the  Plains  of 
Waterloo  en  route,  the  Monument  standing  out  quite 
distinctly. 

On  reaching  the  above  town,  we  inspected  the  works  of  the 
Tramway.     Wages  paid  for  various  grades  are  as  follows:  — 

Fitter's  mate,  4  to  5  francs  per  day. 
Conductors,  45  francs  per  Aveek. 
Drivers,  42  francs  per  week. 

Afterwards  we  went  over  the  upper  workings  of  a  coal 
mine.  Miners  wages  6  to  7  francs  per  day.  Hours  10  per 
day,  including  time  for  getting  to  work  after  descending  the 
pit.     Practically  no  unemployment  here. 

LIEGE. 

Arrived  here  1.35  p.m.  Thursday,  April  28th.  After 
lunch  inspected  the  works  of  Messrs.  Ansell  &  Marks,  Small 
Arms,  etc..  Manufacturers,  who  employ  over  2,500  hands. 
Wages  paid  :  — 

Skilled  labourers,  4|  to  5  francs  per  day. 
Skilled  mechanics,  6  to  10  francs  per  day. 

The  Manager  is  an  Englishman  wlio  came  from  Coventry 
13  years  ago.  Ilours  of  labour  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  One  hour 
for  dinner.     Saturday  finishing  at  5  p.m. 

Were  told  that  there  was  practically  no  unemployment 
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here.     Provisions   and   clothes   about   the   same   prices   as   in 
other  Belgium  towns. 

DUSSELDORP. 

Arrived  Dusseldorf  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  We  in- 
spected Mesrsrs.  Hani  el  and  liUeg  Steel  "Works.  Saw  a  good 
many  large  pieces  of  work  in  progress,  including  ships'  shaft- 
ings, this  firm  receiving  a  good  many  orders  from  England. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  model  firm.  They  employ  about  1,'800 
hands,  and  there  is  every  convenience  for  them,  including  hot 
and  cold-water  baths,  library  and  reading  room  with  piano, 
lockers  for  the  men  to  keep  their  clothes  in.  They  have  also  a 
canteen  where  employees  can  piuxhase  refreshments  at  about 
cost  price,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  quality,  as  the  manager 
who  showed  us  round  gave  us  an  invitation  to  partake  of  same. 
This  visit  impressed  us  all  very  much,  and  it  is  so  different 
from  tbe  way  things  are  managed  in  England.  Wages  average 
five  marks  per  day,  including  the  boys. 

ESSEN. 

Anived  Essen  Saturday  morning.  Applied  to  go  over 
Krupp's  Works,  but  unsuccessful. 

We  walked  round  the  town  and  inspected  the  shop  windows, 
finding  that  the  prices  for  food  and  clothing  compared  very 
favourably  with  the  prices  in  England. 

Left  Essen  at  night  for  Berlin. 

BERLIN. 

Arrived  here  7.10  a.m.  Being  Sunday  spent  most  of  the 
day  sight-seeing.  On  Mondav  inspected  Labour  Bureau  and 
Trad©  Union  Hall.  At  the  latter  we  had  a  very  interesting 
interview  with  the  Secretary,  who  explained  to  us  the  working 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  also  the  Accident 
Insurance. 

The  number  of  unemployed  registering  at  the  Berlin  Central 
Labour  Bureau  was  800. 

Whilst  in  Berlin  we  obtained  particulars  of  the  sale  of 
horseflesh.  The  animal  is  inspected  by  a  Government 
Inspector  before  being  killed,  and  if  found  to  be  in  poor  con- 
dition, it  is  kept  for  two  months  and  specially  fed.  Horses 
dying  en  voyage  or  on  the  quay  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for 
human  consumption.     No  liorseflesh  shop  is  permitted  to  sell 
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orilinary  meat,   and   vice  versa.       Prices  of  the  above  are  as 
follows  :-— 

Minced   Meat  30  to  35  pfennig  per  lb. 

Buttock  50  pfennig-  per  lb. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  the  staple  article  of  food  of  the 
German  workmen. 

DRESDEN. 

Arrived  Dresden  4.15  p.m.  on  May  2nd.  Afterwards  visited 
workmen's  dwellings,  but  were  not  able  to  inspect  the  interior 
of  one. 

Prices  of  white  bread  in  Dresden  are  :  4  lbs.  in  rolls,  fresh 
from  the  oven,  8|d.;  about  32  rolls,  a  day  old,  7d. 

Prices  of  clothing  average  about  the  same  price  as  in  other 
foAvns. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Arrived  in  tbis  town  Tuesday.  Large  machine-making 
works,  working  a  day  and  a  night  shift  kere.  Have  enough 
orders  on  band  to  last  until  the  end  of  1911.  Other  members 
of  tlie  deputation  will  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  visit 
than  this,  as  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  tli©  party  tbat 
went  over  these  works. 

LEIPZIG. 

Arrived  Leipzig  late  at  night.     In  the  morning  inspected 
the  House  of  the  Industries  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding.  Saw 
plenty  of  up-to-date  machinery  and  splendid  specimens  of  three- 
colour  work   and  music  printing.       Were  informed   that  the 
])rinting  industry  here  was  very  busy,  some  places  working  a 
day  and  a  night  shift.     Wages  paid  :  — 

Binders  ...         ...         ...     4 — 5  maiks  per  day. 

Printers  ...         ...         ...     5 — G      ,,  ,, 

For  a  54-hour  week. 

FRANKFURT. 

Arrived  Frankfurt  at  8.2  p.m.,  after  a  journey  ol  eight 
hours  in  the  train.  The  following  day  being  Ascension  Day, 
and  observed  as  a  gcjieral  holiday,  all  the  works  and  shops  were 
closed.  So  we  inspected  the  public  buildings  and  the  A'arious 
sights  of  the  city. 
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COLOGNE. 

Arrived  Cologne  12.35 ;  left  in  tlie  evening  for  home. 

GENERAL  IMPRESSION  OF  TOUR. 

My  first  impressions  on  arrival  at  Antwerp  were  the  total 
absence  of  the  wastrel  and  loafer,  and  the  good  appearance  of 
the  children.  These  remarks  apply  to  every  city  we  visited, 
and  during  the  whole  tour.  I  never  saw  a  child  badly  clothed 
or  badly  shod. 

Unemployment  is  not  nearly  so  acute  as  it  is  in  England. 
All  the  works  visited  by  us  were  very  busy.  Eood  and  clothing 
much  about  the  same  price  as  here. 

I  went  out  as  a  Free  Trader,  but  with  an  open  mind.  After 
what  I  saw,  however,  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  workingman  has  much  to  gain  and  very  little  to  lose 
by  a  scientific  system  of  tariffs. 

Feed  Bettles. 
68,  Gaisford  Street, 

Kentish  Town, 

London,  N."W. 


Report   by  JAMES   H.  ADCOCK. 

Monday,   25th  April,  left  Liverpool   Street,   London,   8.40 
p.m.,  arrived  Harwich,  left  Harwich  10.15  p.m. 

ANTWERP. 

Tuesday,  2Gth,  arrived  Antwerp  9.50  o.m.  Noticed  docks 
were  "crowded  with  ships  of  all  nations,  consisting  of  22  Ger- 
mans, 18  steamers,  14  sailing,  G  English,  2  xlustrian, 
1  Japanese,  and  3  French  vessels.  It  w^ould  appear  by  the 
above  figures,  whereas  sixteen  years  ago  the  wharves  and  docks 
were  crowded  with  English  vessels,  the  country  cariying  the 
heaviest  tonnage  into  Antwerp  now  is  Germany.  On  landing 
we  found  the  streets  lined  with  vans  and  lorries  heavily  laden 
with  goods  for  export.  During  our  short  stay  there  we  never 
saw  a  man  or  woman  standing  about  the  street  idle.  When  a 
man  applies  for  work,  the  municipal  authorities  and  Govern- 
ment give  them  three  nights'  food  and  lodgings,  and  if  they 
cannot  find   Avork  in  that  time  they  are  sent  to  a   "  Labour 
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Colony,"  wliere  tliey  are  obliged  lo  -work  for  tlieir  board  and 
lodging  until  work  is  found  by  liimseli  or  local  authorities. 
Houses  are  veiy  clean,  and  rents  low.  I  was  told  by  an  Englisk- 
man  at  tbe  Town  Hall  tbat  be  could  buy  Englisb  bacon  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  9d.  ])er  lb. — a  pound  wbick  is 
equal  to  about  17^  ozs.  in  English  weight.  Also  white  bread 
l^^d.  for  a  2-lb.  loaf.  Most  other  articles  I  noticed  in  shop 
windows,  such  as  ties,  collars,  and  underwear,  were  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  I  was  told,  shop  htters  earn  Is.  per  hour  ; 
also  an  outside  railway  porter  told  us  that  he  earns  35  fr.  per 
week.  After  this  Ave  Avent  to  lunch,  and  left  here  at  2.10  p.m. 

GHENT. 

Arrived  ut  Ghent  3.39  p.m.  On  leaving  Antwerp  I  noticed 
what  a  splendidly  built  station  it  was;  the  dome  in  the  entrance 
hall,  I  should  say,  was  about  150  ft.  high.  I  noticexl  in  the 
ride  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent  that  every  acre  of  agricultural 
land  was  being  cultivated,  both  men,  women,  and  children  were 
working  on  same.  This  town  was  much  the  same  as  Antwerp, 
ever}^  person  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  some  business  or  other 
occupation.  Eveiy  person  that  earns  less  than  10s.  per  week  pays 
no  rates  or  taxes.  The  food  costs  about  the  same  as  Antwerp. 
The  unskilled  labourers  earn  20  fr.  per  week,  and  skilled  hands 
in  factories  and  Aveaving  sheds  earn  from  25  fr.  to  40  fr.  per 
week,  according  to  ability.  I  visited  several  places  in  the  poorest 
quarter,  including  Frans  Ackerman  Strat.  The  houses  are 
near  the  canal  and  are  very  clean.  Eents  are  from  4s.  6d.  to 
7s.  per  week,  the  houses  consisting  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen. 
The  prices  I  noted  in  grocers'  shops  are  as  follows :  Butter, 
about  60  cs.,  or  6d.  per  l  lb.;  bacon,  lO^d.  lb.;  Dutch  cheese, 
5^d.  ^  11).;  sugar.  1-^d.  fib.;  tea,  9?d.  ^Ib. ;  coffee,  4id.  1  lb.; 
and  eggs,  fd.  to  Id.  each.  Mr.  Osburn,  resident  of  Ghent,  says 
there  are  no  \(ny  poor  people,  and  you  never  sec  a  child  boot- 
less; also  one  is  struck  Avith  the  cleanliness  of  the  people. 

BRUSSELS. 

Wednesday,  27t]i. — Left  Ghent  for  Brussels.  Brussels  is  a 
most  beautiful  city  for  buildings,  and  a  most  busy  centre.  A 
party  of  us  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  in  one  of  the  halls 
there  Avas  a  notice  board  Avith  eighteen  dijVerent  vacant 
situations  in  different  trades,  and  while  we  were  there  about 
eighteen  to  thirty  men  called.  We  were  told  that  on  the 
26th  A])ril,  1910,  there  were  264  vacant  situations  and  only 
twenty-six  a]i])Lied.  From  there  we  went  to  a  building  called 
"  The  Laboui-  Yard/'  and  there  saw  some  doze)i  men  saAving 
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anfl  chopping  wood,  for  which  they  receive  1  fr.  for  five  Hours' 
work.  These  are  men  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  and  there  is 
no  task  work,  but  as  much  as  they  can  do  according  io  their 
ability.  From  there  we  went  to  a  colony  called  "  Free  Labour 
Colony."  where  they  have  some  fifty  beds  in  a  very  large 
room;  admission  is  obtained  by  applying  to  a  local  authority, 
unless  a  man  is  taken  ill  on  the  road;  then  he  is 
admitted  free.  No  person  of  any  nationality  is  barred.  The 
greatest  number  staying  at  the  colony  at  any  time  was  fifty-two 
in  the  course  of  thirteen  years.  This  is  the  only  "  Labour 
Colony  "  in  Brussels,  which  has  a  population  of  700,000.  Wlien 
we  arrived  there  we  were  kindly  taken  over  by  one  of  the 
officials,  and  we  saw  the  men  at  work  making  baskets,  mending 
boots,  farming,  gardening,  and  doing-  genera'l  work  about  the 
place,  which  is  splendidly  kept  up.  The  number  of  men  work- 
ing at  this  colony  when  we  visited  it  was  twenty-eight.  Each 
man  has  a  locker  to  keep  his  clothes  in,  and  there  is  also  a 
washing-basin  for  each  man.  There  were  two  largei  coppers, 
one  which  was  full  of  soup,  and  the  other  which  is  used  for 
coffee.  Tlie  price  paid  for  the  work  done  is  according  to  the 
man's  ability,  or  special  work  for  which  he  is  adapted.  A  small 
amount  is  deducted  for  board  and  lodgings.  The  time  of  stay 
is  unlimited. 

We  had  lunch  at  a  working-man's  lestaurant,  which  con- 
sisted of  soup,  steak,  potatoes,  bread,  and  two  glasses  of  beer; 
cost,  lid.  Licence  of  public  houses,  with  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
cigars,  and  tobncco,  is  £10  per  annum.  Up  to  now,  in  the 
three  places  visited,  we  have  not  seen  one  drunken  man  or 
woman.  The  children  are  well  kept,  clean,  and  tidy,  also 
good  boots  to  their  feet. 

Prices  of  meat:  Breast  of  mutton,  oO  centimes  per  lb.; 
shoulders,  70  centimes  per  lb. ;  round  of  beef,  80  centimes  per 
lb. ;  prime  steak,  100  centimes  per  lb. 

Clothes  are  very  reasonable,  men's  suits,  42  fr.  upwards, 
equal  to  English. 

"We  visited  the  Maisou  du  Peuple,  St.  Joseph's,  Brussels. 
This  is  a  society  of  24,000  members,  consisting  principally  of 
working  men  and  their  wives.  They  have  a  bakery,  in  which 
they  tui-n  out  30,000  loaves  a  day.  They  started  with  one  old- 
fashioned  oven,  and  now  have  got  fourteen  modem  ovens.  All 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the  machines  are  fed  by  shutes. 
Labour  is  only  used  for  drawing  and  weighing  the  same,  to 
ensure  correct  weight.  There  are  200  men  employed  in  shifts  of 
eight  hours  ;     wages   paid,  5  fr.  per   day    for   the    first   year, 
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')  fr.  25  c.  the  second,  5  fr.  50  c.  the  third,  rising  up  to  15  fr. 
for  foremen  in  ten  years.  In  the  shops  both  the  male  and 
fcmnle  assistants  earn  the  same  amount  of  wage,  5  fr.  to  7  fr. 
per  day.  They  also  have  a  tailoring  department.  Suits  are  made 
to  measure  for  35  fr.  to  55  fr.  They  employ  six  men  in  the 
alteration  department.  If  a  man  buys  a  suit  ready-made  and  an 
alteration  is  required,  it  is  done  free  of  charge.  Some  of  this 
work  is  put  out.  The  wages  paid  for  tailoring:  head  man, 
42  fr.  50  c. ;  second.  40  fr. ;  and  third,  39  fr.  per  week, 
working  nine  hours  a  day,  thirteen  days  a  fortnight.  In  addition 
to  that,  they  get  a  fortnight's  holiday  a  year,  and  all  holidays, 
high  days,  and  feast  days  are  paid  for.  There  are  also  200 
men  employed  in  other  departments,  and  fifty  horses.  There 
is  a  large  dining-room  to  seat  800  members,  a  theatre,  which  is 
used  for  large  meetings,  concerts,  etc.,  seating  capacity  for 
3,000.  Medical  attendance  is  provided  for  members  free.  Sick 
benefit  society  free  to  members'  families.  Also  letter-boxes  for 
every  member. 

CHARLEROI. 

Thursday,  28tli  April.  Left  Brussels  7.35,  arrived  at 
Charleroi  8.40.  I  visited  the  tram  works,  and  was  kindly 
taken  over  by  one  of  the  officials.  Wages  of  workmen  ar(», 
fitters'  mat-es  4  to  5  fr.,  fitters  5  to  7  fr.  per  day.  Women  tram 
washers,  15  fr.  a  week  of  8  hours  per  day.  Conductors,  45  fr. 
per  week ;  drivers,  42  fr.  I  also  visited  Charleroi  Collieries, 
and  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  officials.  Miners,  10  hours 
a  day,  half  an  hour  allowed  from  pit's  mouth,  and  half  an 
hour  back,  1  hour  for  meals,  bringing  it  to  8  hours  per  day. 
Eates  of  wages  are,  G  to  7  fr. ;  runners  off,  4  to  5  fr. ;  girls, 
2  to  3  fr.  per  day.  Glass  workers'  wages,  150  fr.  up  to  500 
per  month.  Boys,  15  fr.  per  month.  Ttade  unions  well 
organised.     I  saw  a  large  number  paying  their  contributions. 

Eouts : — Working  class  house,  30  fr,  per  month,  4  rooms 
and  largo  garden,     A  cheaper  class,  4  rooms,  20  fr.  per  month. 

W©  also  visited  the  Socialists'  headquarters  and  saw  the 
secretary.  He  told  us  they  were  not  like  the  English 
Socialists,  for  they  were  for  reducing  the  expenditure.  The 
Maiter  at  the  hotel  also  told  us  the  same. 

I  visited  a  pianoforte  factory,  refused  admission.  On  our 
journey  from  J^russels  to  Charleroi  we  noticed  the  country 
cultivated  on  both  sides,  and  we  passed  the  field  of  Waterloo', 
and  saw  tlie  monument  erected  on  a  high  mount  with  a  gilt 
British  lion  looking  towards  France.  We  all  gave  a  good 
old    I'jiglish  clu'ci'. 
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LIEGE. 

Thursday,  28tli;  Left  Charleroi  11.51  a.m.,  arrived  Liege 
1.35  p.m.'  WJiilst  travelling  tlirougli  the  country  we  noticed 
on  each  side  agricultural  land,  mines  and  founders,  cement 
manufacturers.  All  were  busy  at  work.  A  party  of  us  visited 
a  small  arms  factory  which  employs  from  2,600  to  3,000  hands. 
They  make  good  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  motor  chassis,  sporting 
and  army  rifles,  cartridges,  of  which  they  turn  out  250,000 
per  day.  Wages  :  — girls  and  women,  2|  to  3^  f r.  per  day ; 
labouring  men,  3^  to  4  fr.  per  day;  fitters'  mates,  4^  to  5  fr. 
per  day ;  skilled  men,  6  to  7  fr.  per  day.  Some  are  allowed  to 
work  piece  Avork  up  to  10  fr.  per  day.  They  make  their  own 
gas,  they  have  gas  engines  and  electric  motor  power.  Total 
horse-power  combined,  250,000.  All  etigines  mad©  in  Gier- 
many  and  America.  There  are  50  nev/  machines  waiting  to 
be  laid  down.  The  firm  has  doubled  itself  in  sis  years.  The 
manager  is  an  Englishman,  has  been  there  13  years,  came 
from  Birmingham.  He  says  the  cost  of  living  there  is,  if. 
anything,  cheaper  than  in  England.  Working  hours,  7  to  6 
o'clock,  1-|^  hours  allowed  for  meals.     'No  Sunday  work. 

COLOGNE. 

Friday,  29th.  Left  Liege  for  Cologne  8  o'clock  a.m., 
arrived  at  Cologne  11.57  a.m.,  left  Cologne  1.49  p.m.,  arrived 
Dusseldorf  2.28  p.m.  We  paid  a  visit  to  Haniel  and  Lueg, 
and  were  taken  over  the  works  by  the  manager.  We  saw  the 
workmen  casting  large  ingots  of  steel,  also  saw  some  shafts 
being  forged  and  turned  to  be  sent  to  England  for  some  of  our 
large  ships.  They  employ  abont  2,000  hands,  and  they  have 
machinery  capable  of  turning  the  largest  of  work  needed  for 
any  vessel  or  warship  being  bvdlt.  They  make  all  their  own 
engines  and  tools  used  in  fjo  works.  There  is  every  con- 
venience for  the  workmen,  including  baths  (hot  and  cold), 
reading  room,  dining  room,  and  a  garden  to  have  their  meals 
in  in  the  summer,  lockers  for  their  clothes,  places  for  them  to 
cook  or  warm  their  food,  and  all  other  necessities  free.  Wages 
from  5  to  12  mark  per  day,  including  boys,  pattern  makers, 
6  to  9  mark  per  day.  The  manager  told  us  this  firm  was 
started  with  a  few  Englishmen  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  they 
send  a  lot  of  their  work  to  England. 

ESSEN. 

Saturday,  30th  April.  Arrived  at  Essen  10.30  a.m.  Went 
to  Krupp's  works,  and  was  refused  admission.  Price  of  bread 
at  Essen,  85  pfennig  for  a  6^  lb.  loaf  of  ordinary  bread,  black 
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biviul,  (5a.  for  a  4  lb.  loaf,  and  a  12  lb.  loaf  Is.  2id.,  or  1  mark 
20  pfennig,  at  Mr.  J.  Ortli,  09,  Limbecker  Street,  Baker.  I 
noticed  the  prices  of  felt  bats  in  shop  windows.  Men^s,  2  mark 
50  pfennig  upwards.     Boys'  caps,  5d.,  and  men's,  Is. 

BERLIN. 

Left  Essen,  arrived  Berlin  at  7.9  a.m.  Sunday,  May  1st. 
Berlin  is  a  most  beautiful  city.  Both  the  police  and  military 
are  a  very  fine  body  of  men.  I  made  enquiries  about  horseflesh, 
and  one  man  told  us  that  he  had  not  seen  any,  let  alone  tasted  it. 
There  are  one  or  two  shops,  we  found,  that  sell  it,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  any  other  meat.  All  horses  have  to  be 
medically  examined  by  a  Government  official,  and  stamped 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  slaug'htered.  No  bones  are  sold 
vrith.  the  meat. 

They  have  a  National  Insurance  Society.  Every  worker 
earniug-  less  than  100  mark  is  compelled  to  join.  The  emj)loyer 
pays  one-third  and  the  worker  two-thirds.  They  told  us  that 
there  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament  for  the  employer  to  pay  equal, 
but  the  workers  do  not  want  it  so.  The  benefits  are  for  sick- 
ness, doctor  and  medicine  for  the  members'  families,  pensions. 
There  are  800,000  old-age  pensions,  averaging  from  £4  to  £5 
per  year.  The  employer  pays  full  wages  if  a  workman  meets 
with  an  accident  and  cannot  follow  his  em^^loyment. 

The  price  of  bread  in  Berlin  is  :  Rye  bread  (17|  oz.  to  1  lb.), 
4  lb.  loaf  50  pfennig,  or  soldiers'  bread,  a  more  closely-kneaded 
bread,  for  6  lb.  65  to  70  pfennig;  small  rolls  of  white  bread 
made  with  milk  sold  at  four  a  penny;  a  digestive  bread  sold 
at  50  pfennig  a  3  lb.  loaf.  Price  of  milk  is  20  to  22  pfennig 
a  litre  at  Emil  Kiessig's,  33,  Melchior  Strasse,  Berlin. 

DRESDEN. 

Monday,  May  2nd,  left  Berlin  1.20  p.m.,  arrived  at  Dresden 
4.15  p.m.  We  went  with  Dr.  Coates  to  the  workingmen's 
quarters,  Potsdam  St.,  BromjDrinzen  Platz,  Ereiberger  Strasse. 
The  houses  are  built  like  model  dwellings,  with  plenty  of  open 
space  in  between  each  block.  We  called  at  some  bread  shops 
and  bought  some  rye  bread,  which  cost  34  pfennig.  This  bread 
is  called  "  landbrot."  White  bread  is  very  little  eaten.  Emile 
Teichgi-abert  said  she  could  bake  us  some  pure  wheaten  bread 
at  80  jjfennig  for  a  4  lb.  loaf  (18  oz.  to  the  lb.)  that  would  be 
a  special  baking. 

We  also  bought  three  pairs  of  socks  for  95  pfennig  at  47, 
Rosen  St.  Clothes  are  also  cheap.  You  can  get  a  suit  for  27 
mark  upwards. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Tuesday,  3rd  May,  left  Dresden  11.11  a.m.,  arrived  Chem- 
nitz 12.47  p.m.  A  large  party  of  us  visited  Rick  Hartmann, 
engineer.  5,600  hands  are  employed  here;  they  are  working 
day  and  night,  and  have  enough  work  to  last  them  till 
December,  1911.  The  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m., 
two  hours  for  meals  allowed  the  workmen.  There  is  a 
large  room  to  have  their  meals  in,  also  one  to  have  meetings 
in.  There  is  also  a  bar,  and  they  can  buy  a  dinner  for 
8^d.,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  and  three  vegetables.  Every 
year  each  department  elects  one  man  to  renresent  them  in  any 
grievance  they  might  have.  They  manufacture  all  their  own 
machinery,  'also  the  paper  they  use.  Some  of  the  men  have 
been  there  40  years.  The  King  of  Saxony  gives  a  medal  for 
30  years'  service,  and  the  firm  a  sum  of  money.  The  old  men 
are  pensioned  off  and  provided  with  a  home.  The  wages 
average  throughout  5|  mark  a  day.  Some  work  piece-work. 
They  have  also  a  bath-room. 

There  is  a  Labour  Exchange  in  Chemnitz,  but  the 
men  prefer  to  go  to  the  masters  themselves.  The 
Corporation  owns  no  land  of  its  own,  but  there  is  a  society, 
called  the  Stiftung,  composed  of  the  well-to-do  people,  so  that 
if  a  man  needs  help  they  let  him  have  rooms  very  cheap,  but 
never  more  than  30  families  have  applied  for  help  in  one  year. 
It  is  considered  a  disgrace  for  an  able-bodied  man  to  go  to  the 
workhouse,  as  work  can  always  be  got.  The  Coi^oration  will 
find  them  work  at  3d.  to  3|d.  per  hour.  They  give  no  more, 
as  they  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  men.  This  was  told  to 
us  by  the  Town  Clerk,  Herr  Stadrat  Otto. 

Rents  at  Chemnitz :  Three  to  four  rooms,  £15  to  £20  per 
year. 

The  wages  of  railwaymen  in  Saxony  of  all  grades  start  at 
25  mark  per  week,  and  rise  in  18  years  to  37  mark  per  week. 
The  guard  on  our  train  was  getting  108  mark  per  month,  or 
27s.  per  week.  He  pays  in  rent  270  mark  per  year  for  a  three- 
roomed  flat  in  Dresden,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  pays  50  mark 
per  year  for  all  taxes,  water  included,  and  60  pfennig  for 
education.  His  wages  rise  to  150  mark  per  month,  or  100  mark 
every  three  years.  In  the  province  of  Silesia  dogflesh  is  only 
eaten  in  two  places.  It  is  used  only  for  people  suffering  with, 
consumption. 

LEIPZIG. 

Left  Chemnitz  7.55  p.m.,  arrived  Leipzig  9.13  p.m.  Leipzig 
is  a  very  fine  city,  and  open  spaces  are  very  prominent.       A 
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large  party  of  us  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  saw  tlie  secre- 
tary. We  asked  liim  if  there  was  much  unemploynieut  in  the 
town,  and  he  gave  us  the  figures  for  April.  Four  thousand  put 
their  names  down,  and  980  wer-e  found  work.  There  was  a 
strike  on  in  the  building  trade  at  the  same  time.  We  were  told 
the  population  of  Leipzig  was  600,000. 

The  prices  of  clothing  and  food  are  much  about  the  same 
as  the  other  towns  we  have  visited. 

AVednesday,  4th  May,  left  Leipzig  12.40  p.m.,  arrived 
Frankfurt  8.2  p.m. 

FRANKFURT. 

Thursday,  5th  May,  at  Erankfurt.  We  visited  the  poorest 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  called  the  "  Whitechapel  of  Frank- 
furt," Langeschirm,  Bendergasse,  Kleine  Fischergasse.  The 
rents  were  20  mark  a  month.  From  there  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  where  we  found  very  fine  model  dwellings, 
and  went  through  a  place  called  Frankin  Allee.  This  Allee 
is  50  yards  wide;  each  block  of  buildings  is  some  20  yards  apart. 
We  went  in,  and  saw  some  rooms  occupied  by  a  cigar  maker. 
There  were  four  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  large  cellar.  The 
height  of  the  kitchen  Avas  11  ft.  and  10  ft.  by  Tft.  wide,  and 
the  other  rooms  were  U  ft.  by  11  ft.  and  11  ft.  by  12  ft.,  also 
11  ft.  high.  These  were  on  the  ground  floor.  Rent,  61  mark 
per  month,  and  5  per  cent,  for  water.  The  rooms  above  were 
cheaper.  There  are  also  baths  attached  to  the  buildings,  the 
charges  being  10  pfennig  for  a  shower  bath  and  25  pfennig  for 
an  ordinary  bath.  An  Ji^nglishmau  who  has  lived  lO  years  m 
Frankfort  told  two  of  our  party  that  in  Frankfurt  there  is 
work  for  anybody  wbo  wants  it.  He  is  on  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  a  charity  organisation,  and  since  Christmas 
he  has  had  only  one  genuine  application  for  help,  and  he  was 
an  Englislmian,  Trade  is  more  even  than  in  England,  and 
there  is  no  poverty  whatever.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  English- 
man in  German^''  was  treated  like  a  gorl,  now  he  has  no  advan- 
tage whatever. 

DUISBURG. 

Visited  Bechem  and  Keetman,  engineers.  This  firm 
was  visited  by  a  small  party.  The  works  were  splendidly 
equipped.  The  sides  of  the  works  are  all  glass,  Avhich  is  cleaned 
automatically.  There  are  three  splendidly-built  schools  for 
apprentices,  who  spend  two  hours  per  day  to  be  educated  in  the 
technical  part  of  tlie  industr3\  Books  are  found  by  the  firm, 
teachers  engaged  from  the  town;  all  costs  covered  by  the  firm. 
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There  are  two  large  rooms  for  tlie  iustructiou  of  Jrauglitsmen, 
washing  and  shower  baths,  lockers  provided  for  all  workmen, 
heating  apparatus  for  drying  clothes,  dining-rooms  to  seat  'MO 
workmen,  and  50  tables  with  four  chairs  each  for  workmen's 
families  to  dino  with  them  if  they  like.  Workmen  who  bring 
their  food  with  them  are  supplied  with  enamelled  pans,  and 
two  youths  are  kept  to  warm  their  dinners  if  required.  A  large 
copper  tank  is  kept  always  full  with  hot  water  to  make  coffee. 
Milk  is  supplied  by  the  iirm.  There  are  400  machines  in  one 
shop  worked  by  motor  power,  and  one  motor  to  four  small 
machines;  a  splendid  bridge  connected  with  the  old  works,  a 
powerful  crane  in  the  centre,  which  lifts  the  engines  from  the 
lower  shop  to  work  in  the  above  shop.  They  have  a  saw  that 
will  cut  an  ingot  of  steel  10|  in.  in  7^  minutes.  They  receive 
many  orders  from  England  for  machines  and  cranes.  They 
have  one  machine  for  cutting  and  rolling  armour  plates.  No 
female  labour  employed ;    1,400  employed. 

D'Hone  Ketten-Fabrik. — All  kinds  of  chain  anchors  and 
parts  of  machineiy  made  here.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
Chain  Makers'  Association  was  present,  and  when  we  asked  for 
prices  we  were  told  that  what  the  Cradley  Heath  chain  maker 
gets  lOd.  for,  the  German  chain  maker  has  2s.  9d.  Anchor 
smiths'  wages  vary  from  8  to  12  mark  per  day. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  during  our  tour  through  both  Germany  and  Belgium  we 
found  the  people  both  clean,  tidy,  happy,  and  well  cared  for, 
especially  the  children,  for  I  myself  only  saw  two  children  with 
bad  boots  on.  I  also  only  saw  two  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the 
streets.  In  our  drive  around  London  we  saw  more  poverty  in 
the  first  ten  minutes  than  we  saw  in  the  whole  of  our  tour 
through  both  countries.  The  land  we  noticed  in  our  travels 
was  cultivated  to  an  acre.  We  saw  no  empty  factories  or  shops, 
nor  men  standing  in  the  streets  waiting  for  work.  The  living 
or  necessities  of  life  are  as  cheap,  and  in  some  cases  cheaper 
than  in  England,  and  from  end  to  end  both  countries  shine  with 
prosperity.  James  H.  Adcock. 

87,  Victoria  Eoad,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


Report    by    GEORGE    PAGE. 

After  carefully  comparing  wages,  prices  of  food,  clothing, 
hours  of  labour,  house  rents,  conditions  of  workers  in  factories, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  labour  in  general,  schooling,    etc., 
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nnd  after  having  freedom  to  visit  Labour  Bureaux,  Trade  TJnioii 
ofReials,  and  inspect  the  returns  of  their  Unions,  I  have  nc 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  German  workman,  both  socially 
and  physically,  is  far  better  off  than  the  g-reat  majority  of 
Enfjlish  workers.  He  is  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  and 
at  the  time  I  visited  Germany,  with  the  exception  that,  owing 
to  the  lock-out  many  employed  in  the  building  trades  were 
idle,  I  found  ver^^  little  unemployment.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  in  the  building  trades  waiting  to  be  done  a,s  soon  as  an 
agreement  could  be  arranged  between  masters  and  men. 

The  system  of  old  age  pensions  and  that  of  housing  of  the 
aged  in  almshouses  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  we  have 
in  England. 

The  German  workman  is  more  contented,  does  not  work  so 
hard,  and  earns  more  wages  than  the  great  majority  of  English 
workers,  and  can  and  does  live  more  cheaply  than  the  average 
Englishman.  I  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  workers 
live  and  what  they  live  on.  I  found  that  they  do  not  live  on 
black  bread  and  horseflesh.  Black  bread  is  eaten  as  a  luxury, 
and  is  much  dearer  than  white  bread,  which  can  be  purchased 
in  some  places  cheaper  than  in  England. 

I  wish  to  repudiate  the  statement  made  by  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle,"  and  by  S.  L.  Hughes,  M.P.,  writing  in  "E-eynolds's 
Newspaper  "  on  May  8th,  that  we  were  shown  the  best  and 
not  the  worst  in  the  towns  visited.  All  possible  freedom  was 
given  of  going  where  we  liked,  asking  any  questions  we  cared  to 
ask,  and  of  looking  for  anything  we  cared  to  search  for. 

George  Page. 
82,  George  Street, 

Berkhampstead. 


Report   by  H.  J.   INDER  and  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


ANTWERP. 

After  a  ])leasant  journey  we  arrived  at  Antwerp,  where 
we  did  our  best  to  obtain  rates  of  wages,  prices  of  food,  and 
house  rent.  After  some  difficultv  we  got  tlic  following:  — 
Joiners  are  divided  into  three  grades,  their  wages  in  English 
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money  being  18s.,  21s.  and  24s.  per  week  of  60,  hours.  Over- 
time is  paid  for  after  7  p.m.  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour  for  the 
top  grade  men.  French  polisliers  get  5d.  per  hour,  60  hours 
per  week;  engine  drivers  on  State  railways,  after  30  years' 
service,  get  £Q  10s.  per  month.  Fireman  on  same  engine, 
after  seven  years'  service,  £4  per  month;  minimum  hours  per 
day  10;  maximum  15. 

A  stonemason,  M'orking  at  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
t]ie  cathedral,  was  getting  9^d.  per  hour.  Dock  and  casual 
labourers  get  3s.. per  day.  Tailors  earn  from  £80  to  £120  jjer 
year. 

Prices  from  sliop  windows  :— Butter,  Is.  per  lb.;  cheese, 
10|d,  per  lb.;  bacon,  10|d. ;  currants,  6d.;  coffee,  lOid.; 
sugar,  4d. ;  tea,  Is.  7d.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  Is.  per  doz. ;  ready-made 
suits,  ITs.  6d.  to  52s. ;  rent  of  four  rooms  in  suburbs,  19s.  9^d. 
per  month;  same  rooms  furnished,  2Ts.  8|d.  per  month. 

We  were  very  much  siruck  with  tlie  fine  condition  of  the 
horses  and  the  large  number  of  dogs  used  for  drawing  carts 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  commodities. 

We  went  for  lunch  to  a  workman's  restaurant  where  we 
had  onion  soup,  beef  with  boiled  potatoes,  green  peas,  and 
carrots,  cheese  and  roll  of  bread.  Is.  4d.,  with  one  glass  of 
beer,  which  tJie  majority  considered  dear, 

GHENT. 

The  next  ])lace  we  visited  was  Ghent  and  on  looking  round 
we  found  the  price  of  a  cheap  grade  of  men's  light  boots 
7s.  lid.,  heavy  Blucher  boots  5s.  6|^d.  per  pair.  Bread, 
mixed  tAvo-thirds  rye  and  one-third  wheat,  3|d.  for  2  lb.  loaf; 
rye  2|d.  per  2  lb.  House  rent  outside  the  town  5s.  to  7s.  per 
week  for  three  rooms,  with  no  rates  to  pay.  The  wages  of 
fitters  and  turners  varied  from  28s.  to  36s.  per  week  of 
63  hours.  A  painter  working  in  the  Hotel  Universal  told  us 
his  wages  were  27s.  6d.  per  week  of  66  hours  and  that  the 
meat  he  ate  was  chiefly  horseflesh,  which  cost  7^d.  per  lb.  for 
best  cuts. 

BRUSSELS. 

On  arriving  at  Brussels  a  few  of  us  went  on  our  own  and 
met  a  man  selling  postcards  on  the  streets  who  spoke  English 
very  well.  We  asked  him  if  he  would  show  us  round  the 
slums  of  the  city  and  we  would  pay  him  for  his  services,  but 
he  refused  to  make  any  charge,  as  he  was  desirous  of  improving 
his  English  and  would  be  content  with  anything  we  cared  to 
give  him.       He  conducted  us  through  a  courtway    to    some 
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slum  dwellings  wliere  the  occupants  were  busy  outside  their 
doors  bundling  up  watercress  for  next  morning's  market.  Our 
guide  jnade  inquiry  as  to  the  rents  and  found  that  two  rooms 
cost  8s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  month,  and  three  rooms  and  an  attic 
cost  12s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  month;  both  the  inside  and  out  looked 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  children  about  the  doors  were  clean, 
tJdv,  and  well  cared  for.  We  were  next  taken  to  a  horseflesh 
shop  which  looked  very  clean,  both  as  regards  meat  and  shop, 
ihe  price  of  the  meat  ranging  from  3d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  a  good  many  people  eat  horseflesh  because 
liiey  preferred  it,  but  when  asked  if  he  ate  it  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said,  "Oh,  no,"  he  did  not  care  for  it,  that 
only  the  very  poor  people  ate  that  flesh.  He  also  told  us  that 
there  are  about  200  horseflesh  shops  in  Brussels  ten  in  one 
street,  Eue  du  Fort  Saint  Gilles,  and  five  in  Eue  du  Six  Jetona, 
which  we  did  not  go  to  see  but  took  his  word  for. 

Our  guide  next  took  us  to  an  institution  something  after 
the  style  of  the  casual  ward  in  our  workhouses,  L'Oeiivre  de 
L'Hospitante.  About  100  people  per  night  can  get  free 
bod  and  breakfast,  no  one  being  allowed  to  go  there 
more  than  three  nights  per  month ;  this  institution  is  open 
io  men  of  all  nations.  We  were  next  taken  to  a  sort  of 
co-operative  society  called  Maison  du  Peuple,  having  24,000 
members,  every  trade  and  friendly  society  having  free  offices 
and  meeting  rooms  there.  Every  member  of  this  institution 
has  to  take  shares  which  cost  8s.  each,  the  society  pays 
3  per  cent,  dividend  on  all  purchases.  Members  pay  a  contri- 
bution of  4s.  per  year,  for  which  they  get  benefit  during 
sickness  (half  weekly  wages)  as  long  as  the  illness  continues, 
in  addition  to  free  bread  for  26  weeks.  They  have  a  large 
up-to-date  bakehouse  and  bake  40,000  loaves  per  day,  employ- 
ing 400  bakers,  who  work  on  the  3-shift  system,  8  hours  per 
day,  and  get  4s.  per  day.  They  have  100  dogs  to  draw  carts 
for  delivering  the  bread.  Amongst  other  departments  there 
is  a  clothing  shop  where  three  tailors  are  kept  to  alter  the 
ready-made  goods,  their  wages  being  31s.  6d.,  34s.  and  36s. 
])er  week. 

Our  guide  next  took  us  to  a  workmen's  eating  house  where 
we  had  lunch  of  three  courses,  soup,  meat  and  potatoes,  and 
bread  and  cheese  costing  us  lOd.  per  head. 


CHARLEROI. 

Charleroi  we  visited  for  only  three  hours,   and  therefore 
cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 
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LIEGE. 

At  Liege  we  visited  the  beautifully  laid  out  works  of 
Maison  1'  Keiver,  small  arms  factory  and  motor  works,  famous 
for  the  F.ISr.  motor  cycles.  They  employ  about  3,000  hands, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  number  women  who  work  lathes  and 
other  machines.  These  works  are  well  provided  with  baths 
and  washhouses,  with  clothes  lockers,  where  the  employees 
can  wash  and  change  their  clothes  before  leaving  the  works. 
There  is  also  a  canteen  where  food  and  drink  is  supplied  at 
very  moderate  prices.  We  met  a  young  Englishman  there 
who  told  us  the  various  rates  of  pay.  They  work  58  hours 
jjer  week,  and,  practically  speaking,  always  piecework;  fitters, 
turners,  pattern  makers  and  joiners  make  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
hour,  and  the  women  earn  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  hour. 

Women  employed  sweeping  the  streets  and  attending 
gardens  get  Is.  2d.  per  day. 

Philanthropic  societies  and  the  municipal  authorities  give 
prizes  to  the  working  class  people  for  the  cleanest  and  best 
kept  houses. 

DUSSELDORF. 

The  next  j)lace  we  visited  was  Dusseldorf,  where  we 
were  allowed  to  go  through  the  works  of  Messrs.  Haniel 
and  Lueg,  steam,  hydraulic  and  gas  engineers,  who  employ 
about  2,000  hands  when  in  full  swing;  but  at  present 
have  only  about  1,600  as  trade  has  been  very  bad,  though 
things  are  improving.  The  works  are  beautifully  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs.  The  shops  are 
clean  and  airy;  there  are  washhouses  with  water  troughs 
down  the  centre  of  the  building,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
Avater  and  trellis  work  clothes  lockers  along  each  side  of  the 
building,  each  man  having  a  separate  compartment  in  which 
io  keep  his  clothes.  In  another  building  baths  are  fitted  up, 
soap  and  towels  are  provided  by  the  firm,  and  the  men  are 
compelled  to  wash  themselves  and  change  their  clothes 
before  leaving  the  works.  A  dining  hall  and  music  room  is 
also  provided,  so  that  in  wet  weather  the  men  can  have  their 
food  indoors,  and  in  summer  time  tables  are  arranged  among 
th©  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  a  canteen  in  the  works  where 
men  can  have  beer  and  food  at  reasonable  prices,  the  men 
being  allowed  to  go  and  have  refreshments  at  any  time  during 
the  day;  we  were  told  that  there  was  absolutely  no  abuse  of 
that  privilege. 

This  firm  deals  with  very  large  work  in  the  way  of  forging 
presses,  gas  engines,  forgings  and  eastings.  We  saw  them  forg- 
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ing  a  sKaft  about  40  tons  weiglit  under  one  of  these  presses 
M-hich  was  working  at  a  pressure  of  2,500  tons  on  the  shaft. 
This  forging  press  being  the  firm's  patent  they  have  made 
and  supplied  several  to  British  firms.  We  also  saw  two  large 
gas  engines  in  course  of  erection  for  a  French  firm;  these 
engines  are  to  work  on  blast  furnace  gas  and  give  3,000  B.H.P. 
each.  This  firm  also  supply  a  good  deal  of  mining  plant  to 
England. 

All  the  machinery  is  driven  by  electricity,  which  is 
generated  in  their  own  power  house. 

The  men  we  saw  at  work  looked  clean,  tidy  and  well 
nourished ;  they  work  60  hours  per  week,  and  their  wages 
varied  considerably,  moulders  getting  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  day ; 
fitters,  turners  and  pattern  makers  5s.  to  9s.  per  day;  forgemen 
on  large  press  10s.  to  128.  per  day;  and  we  were  told  that 
wages  in  general  were  increasing. 

As  our  stay  here  was  very  short,  most  of  our  time  was  spent 
nt  the  above  works,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  cost  and  conditions  of  living  in  Dusseldorf. 

ESSEN. 

Essen  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Krupp  Works,  which 
employ  about  40,000  hands  of  one  sort  and  another,  from  farm 
labourers  and  dairymaids  to  engineers  and  miners.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  270,000,  and  tbe  town  is  a  beehive  of  industry. 
We  passed  through  the  works  but  were  not  allowed  inside  any 
of  the  shops,  and  although  it  was  Saturday  evening  we  saw 
thousands  of  men  leaving  and  going  into  Avork.  We  found 
that  unskilled  labourers  get  3s.  to  4s.  per  day;  fitters,  turners 
and  skilled  mechanics  6s.  to  8s.,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases 
up  to  12s.  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Small  wooden  shops  are  erected  in  nearly  all  the  open  spaces 
for  the  sale  of  hot  milk  and  other  non-intoxicating  drinks, 
and  are  run  by  a  temperance  party  to  try  and  stop  the  drinking 
of  English  spirits.  The  town  is  very  clean,  streets  well  kept, 
and  there  are  some  nice  shops  and  cafes.  We  had  both  lunch 
and  dinner  in  the  workmen's  quarters  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
After  dinner  we  visited  a  cafe,  and  heard  a  splendid  band, 
where  anyone  could  go  and  spend  a  pleasant  evening  for  a  very 
jnodest  sum,  about  2d.  or  3d. 

BERLIN. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  is  famous 
as  the  continental  Labour  Day.     Aiter  a  good  wash  and  tidy 
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up,  we  liad  breakfast  and  then  divided  into  parties;  w©  along 
with  severa]  others  attended  service  at  the  English  Church, 
where  we  met  several  English  people.  After  service  somo  of 
our  English  friends  took  us  to  a  place  where  we  saw  the  labour 
demonstration  march  past,  headed  by  a  band,  which  was 
followed  by  thousands.  After  lunch,  it  being  Sunday,  we  could 
not  visit  any  works,  so  a  few  of  us  had  a  drive  round  the 
principal  parts  of  the  city,  which  was  very  interesting  and 
beautiful,  with  the  usual  cleanly  character  of  the  German 
cities. 

On  the  Monday  morning  a  party  of  us  hired  a  guide,  who 
took  us  first  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Berlin  Trades  Unions, 
which  were  erected  in  1899  out  of  Trade  Union  funds.  Sleeping 
accommodation  is  provided  here  for  members  at  a  very  reason- 
able price. 

In  the  wood-workers'  department,  which  we  visited,  we 
were  told  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  those  trades 
in  Berlin  were  organised,  10  per  cent,  are  covered  by  socialistic, 
Christian  and  mutual  organisations,  and  25  per  cent,  are  not 
organised  at  all.  Every  department  has  its  own  library  of 
books  dealing  chiefly  with  its  own  particular  trades,  the  library 
being  freely  used  by  the  members.  There  is  also  a  sick  fund, 
from  which  members  receive  from  7s.  to  15s.  per  week  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  weeks ;  for  this  they  pay  a  small  con- 
tribution weekly.  Food  is  provided  on  the  premises,  dinner 
consisting  of  soup,  meat  and  potatoes  costing  6d.  for  men  and 
5d.  for  women ;  but  the  guide  told  us  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
a  man  who  had  to  work  hard.  Every  Trades  Union  official  has 
to  attend  school  for  six  weeks  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
being  kept  up  to  date  as  regards  Trade  Union  laws,  etc.,  and 
they  are  taught  by  lawyers. 

We  also  visited  the  Social  Democratic  Society's  printing 
works,  which  work  eight  hours  per  day  and  pay  Trades  Union 
rates ;  all  profits  from  the  business  go  to  the  propaganda  work 
of  the  Socialists. 

We  next  visited  the  Central  Labour  Bureau,  which  was 
started  in  1883,  when  the  municipal  authorities  undertook  to 
contribute  £1,000  per  year;  but  at  the  present  time  they  con- 
tribute £2,000;  a  number  of  employers  of  labour  also  make 
annual  contributions. 

The  fees  from  the  workers  are  too  small  to  make  the 
institution  self-supporting.  The  business  of  the  Bureau  is 
managed  by  a  committee  of  21  members,  assisted  by  a  sub- 
committee   of    every    branch    of    trade,    consisting    of    equal 
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niimber  of  employers  and  employees,  the  cliairmaii  being  an 
official  in  the  civil  service  and  has  no  vote. 

In  a  large  hall  at  this  Bureau  we  saw  abont  900  men  out 
of  employment  and  waiting  for  work,  besides  a  number  passing 
in  and  out  to  register  their  names.  The  secretary  gave  us 
some  figures  relative  to  the  unemployed.  In  1909  there 
were  162,211  unemployed,  there  were  122,983  offers  of  work. 
98,827  of  these  offers  were  accepted,  leaving  63,384  unem- 
ployed. In  March,  1910,  there  were  15,171  unemployed,  11,484 
accepted  offers  of  work,  leaving  3,687  unemployed.  These 
figures  include  both  men  and  women.  Without  exception  the 
English  people  we  met  in  Berlin  spoke  very  strongly  about  the 
taxes  in  Germany,  saying  everj'thing  was  taxed  very  highly. 

DRESDEN. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  Dresden,  which  is  a  busy 
manufacturing  town  of  about  600,000  inhabitants.  Our  stay 
here  was  short  and  at  an  awkward  time,  so  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  any  of  the  works,  so  we  passed  our  time 
making  inquiries  as  to  house  rent,  conditions  of  living  and 
Ijpices. 

Rent  of  a  workman's  dwelling,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and 
scullery,  £12  10s.  per  annum,  occupied  by  a  mechanic  earning 
30s.  -per  week;  labouring  man  at  a  china  shop,  employed  as 
packer  and  cleaner,  gets  18s.  per  week,  starts  at  7.30  a.m.,  and 
works  till  8  p.m.,  and  is  considered  well  paid;  fitters,  turners 
and  pattern-makers  get  28s.  to  30s.  per  week;  joiners  20s.  to 
24s.  per  week;  foreman  in  a  boot  factory  gets  50s.  per  week; 
boot-makers  in  same  factory  can  earn  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  week 
of  60  hours.  White  bread  If  d.  per  lb. ;  rye  bread  l|d.  per  lb 
best  cuts  of  beef  Is.  If  d.  per  lb. ;  scraps  of  mutton  8|d.  per  lb 
knuckle  of  pork  7d.  per  lb. ;  streaky  bacon  (fat)  lOf  d.  per  lb 
pork  fat  ribs  9|d.  per  lb. ;  belly  pork  lOfd.  per  lb. ;  belly  pork 
(s;ilt)  8^d.  per  lb.;  black  pudding  2^-d.  per  lb.;  mutton  suet 
9^d.  per  lb.;  beef  suet  8d.  per  lb.;  smoked  bacon  ll|d.  per 
lb. ;  sheep's  kidneys  2^d.  each ;  Indian  tea  from  2s.  4f  d.  per  lb. ; 
Ridgway's  tea  3s.  lid.  per  lb. ;  coffee  Is.  l^d.  to  Is.  2|d.  per  lb. ; 
sugar  2id.  to  3|^d.  per  lb.     All  per  lb.  of  about  17  oz. 

Soap,  small  coloured  tablets,  S^d.  per  lb. ;  3  small  tablets 
of  carbolic  soap,  in  all  about  f  lb.,  5|d.  per  box. 

CHEMNITZ. 

At  Chemnitz  we  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through  the 
wcrks  of  the  Hartmann  Machine  Tool  and  Engine  Co.,  which 
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are  the  only  locomotive  works  in  Saxony.  They  employ  about 
4,500  hands  and  work  largely  for  the  State,  as  (iermany  has  no 
State  locomotive  shops  for  building  engines,  but  only  for 
repair  work.  The  men  here  work  chiefly  on  piece-work.  One 
of  the  managers  who  took  us  round  spoke  English  very  well, 
and  told  us  that  fitters,  turners,  and  pattern  makers  earn  up 
to  38s.  per  week;  machine-men  earn  up  to  31s.;  carpenters, 
28s. ;  smiths,  30s.  per  week  of  60  hours.  The  works  are  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery, 
tools  and  plant,  and  deal  with  some  very  large  work.  Here 
also  we  noticed  the  splendid  washing  and  cleansing  arrange- 
ments for  the  workmen's  use.  Free  soap  and  clean  towel  are 
provided  every  other  day ;  hot  and  cold  water  on  the  baths  and 
wash  basins.  Tliese  shops,  as  in  all  the  others  we  visited, 
were  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  and  radiators.  There  is  a 
canteen  and  large  dining  hall  where  refreshments  are  supplied 
at  moderate  prices;  they  have  also  their  own  butchers  and 
cooks  on  the  premises,  and  any  profits  from  this  part  of  the 
business  goes  to  a  sick  fund  for  the  workmen. 

The  manager  told  us  that  they  had  never  built  a  loco- 
motive for  England  or  any  of  her  Colonies  as  England  could 
build  them  cheaper.  He  also  complained  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  Germany,  and  said  the  workmen  in  England  lived 
like  lords  compared  to  the  German  workers,  and  would  like  to 
see  the  German  worker  as  well  off  as  we  are  in  England  with 
our  half  day  leisure  on  Saturdays. 

Best  cuts  of  calf  meat,  Is.  Td.  per  lb. ;  poor  cuts  beef,  llfd. 
per  lb. ;  bacon,  ll|d.  per  lb. ;  rye  bread,  1-^d.  per  lb.  of  IT^  ozs. 

LEIPZIG. 

Our  next  stay  was  Leipzig,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  in  Germany,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  600,000.  We  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
printing  trade  of  Saxony,  w^hich  is  a  huge  pile  of  buildings 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  styles  of  work  turned  out  by 
the  various  firms.  There  is  a  beautiful  hall  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Gutenberg,  and  is  used  for  the  technical  and  other 
lectures  on  printing  and  colouring.  There  are  about  40,000 
hands  employed  in  the  printing  trade  of  Saxony.  Compositors 
and  printers  get  from  26s.  to  38s.  per  week. 

FRANKFURT. 

The  next  town  we  visited  was  Frankfurt,  which  is  a  fine 
old  place,  but  our  visit  there  being  on  Ascension  Day,  which 
is  a  German  "  Bank  Holiday,"  all  the  shops  and  works  were 
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closed,  therefore  we  liad  no  cliance  of  getting  mucli  informa- 
tion. 

We  went  witli  a  guide  to  visit  tlie  slums  situated  in  the 
old  part  of  the  town  where  some  of  the  streets,  courts,  and 
alleys  are  very  narrow,  in  fact  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
shake  hands  across  the  street  from  the  upper  rooms;  even  in 
this  part  the  clean,  tidy  character  of  the  people  was  very 
noticeable.  On  making  inquiry  our  guide  was  told  that  the 
cost  of  two  rooms  with  scullery  and  coal  cellar  was  30s.  per 
month ;  we  were  also  told  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  tradesmen 
'1  that  part  were  under  the  control  of  Jews. 

We  were  next  taken  to  the  new  workmen's  dwellings 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  town ;  they  are  built  in  flats 
of  fine  open  streets  with  trees  down  each  side.  We  were  told 
ihat  the  rent  of  two  rooms,  scullery  and  coal  cellar  was  30s. 
to  40s.  per  month;  four  rooms  and  similar  accommodation  51s. 
to  61s.  ])er  month,  with  3^  per  cent,  of  the  rent  added  as  water 
rate.  On  looking  into  some  of  the  houses  they  were  found  to 
be  beautifully  clean,  though  there  was  no  paper  on  the  walls 
and  no  carpet  on  the  floors. 

The  men  employed  at  W.  Lathmeyer's,  electrical 
engineers,  were  out  on  strike,  at  least  a  portion  were  on  strike 
and  the  remainder  locked  out,  about  5,000  hands  employed 
there. 

From  shop  windows  we  obtained  the  following  prices :  — 
Shoulder  mutton,  lOfd.  per  lb.;  ribs  of  beef,  lOd.  per  lb.; 
steak.  Is.  0|d.  per  lb. ;  boiling  beef,  S^d.  per  lb. ;  bacon,  10|d. 
per  lb.;  pork  ribs,  lOd,  per  lb.;  coal.  Is.  Id.  per  cwt. ;  white 
bread,  3  lb.  5d. ;  bread,  mixed  wheat  and  rye,  4  lb.  Gd.;  rye 
bread,  4  lb.  5fd. 

COLOGNE. 

At  Cologne,  the  last  place  we  visited,  we  had  no  chance  of 
visiting  any  works,  and  from  shop  windows  the  price  of  goods 
seemed  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  Frankfurt. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Our  conclusions  are  that  unemployment  and  poverty  does 
exist  in  both  Belgium  and  Germany,  even  though  the  authori- 
ties try  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  That  the  men,  the  employers, 
the  State  and  municipal  parties  combined  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  overcome  those  evils.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  not"^o  much  unemployment  in  tliose  countries  as  we  have  in 
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England  is  the  large  number  of  men  on  service  under  conscrip- 
tion, also  til©  number  of  people  employed  on  tke  land,  wkick  is 
made  possible  by  the  cbeap  rate  tliey  can  get  tlieir  produce  to 
the  markets  on  tke  State  railways  or  by  tkeir  good  canal  service, 
and  tke  indisputable  fact  tkat  tke  people  do  not  work  at  tke 
kigk  pressure  tkat  w©  do  in  England.  Tkat  wages  are  lower 
for  all  trades,  even  tkougk  tkey  work  more  kours  per  week 
tkan  we  do  in  England ;  tkougk  tke  unskilled  labourer  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  paid. 

Tkat  tk©  cost  of  living  is  relatively  kigker  tkan  in  England ; 
but  tke  workers  do  not  live  up  to  tke  Englisk  standard,  as  tkey 
do  not  indulge  in  muck  meat  and  otker  costly  foods,  tkerefore 
tkeir  wages  will  go  as  f ar,^  if  not  furtker,  tkan  tkose  of  a  man 
in  tke  same  position  in  England,  Tkat  tke  people  are  very 
clean  in  tkeir  kabits  and  komes,  tkey  are  tkiifty^  sober  and, 
generally  speaking,  contented  witk  smaller  tkings  tkan  would 
satisfy  us. 

At  tke  various  towns  we  visited  w©  took  particular  notice 
of  tke  sckool  ckildren,  seeing  tkem  on  tkeir  way  to  and  from 
sckool,  also  at  tkeir  play.  Tkey  were  very  clean,  well  clotked 
and  cared  for,  and  looked  kappy  and  intelligent.  And  altkougk 
we  kad  no  opjiortunity  of  visiting  any  of  tke  sckools  we  are  of 
opinion  tkat  tk©  prosperity  of  tke  countries  we  kave  just  visited 
is  largely  duo  to  tkeir  system  of  education. 

We  are  of  tke  opinion  tkat  we  visited  too  many  towns, 
wkick,  after  deducting  time  spent  travelling  from  place  to 
place  and  making  arrangements  at  tke  various  kotels,  left  us 
very  little  time  to  investigate  into  tke  conditions  of  tke  working 
classes,  as  we  could  not  speak  tke  language,  and  too  few  guides 
were  provided. 

And  altkougk  tlie  leaders  of  our  jsarty  did  notking  to  jjre- 
vent  us  getting  all  tke  information  we  could,  yet  tkere  were 
some  members  of  tke  party  wko  did  tkeir  best  to  prevent  us 
getting  information  from  tke  guides. 

Tom  Aemstrong, 

2,  Coombe  Terrace,  Dartmoutk. 

H.  J.  Indee, 

4,  St.  Clairs  Terrace,  DartmoutL. 
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Report    by    ARTHUR    WELCH. 

ANTWERP. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp  about  10.25  a.m.  on  26tli  May. 
The  docks  were  lined  with  boats  of  all  sizes.  We  found  tlio 
labourers  for  unloading  skip  in  good  condition,  well  dressed, 
and  there  Avere  no  hangers-on  as  in  English  towns.  We  learned 
from  a  chief  engineer  that  15  years  ago  this  dock  was  used 
mainly  by  British  ships,  but  at  the  present  time  he  informed 
us  that  there  were  vessels  from  the  following  countries : 
o  British,  27  Germans,  3  Russians,  1  Japanese,  and  2  Trench. 
In  this  part  of  Antwerp  we  could  not  see  any  badly  clothed 
or  shod  cliildren.  We  learned  that  bed  and  breakfast  could 
be  got  for  1  ir.  50  c,  or  Is.  3d.,  at  a  j^lace  facing  the  docks. 

Dock  labourers  doing  casual  work  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  can 
earn  5  fr.  a  day,  and  if  they  work  from  7  to  12  midnight  can 
earn  from  9  to  11  fr.  Tobacco  here  is  Is.  8d.  a  pound,  dark 
shag  Is.  2d.  a  pound,  cigars,  per  box  of  50,  2s,  Passing  along 
into  the  town  we  found  goods  priced  as  follows :  garden  tables, 
bamboo  and  wicker,  18  to  95  fr. ;  small  tables,  G  f r.  95  c. ; 
chairs,  3  fr.  25  c. ;  garden*  chairs,  70  c.  to  1  fr.  25  c. ;  ladies 
suede  gloves,  2  fr.  95  c. ;  grass  cutters,  11  fr.  95  c.  to  18  fr.  45  c. ; 
hanging  lamps,  155  fr. ;  boots,  men's,  10  fr.  95  c.  to  18  fr.  95  c; 
ladies',  10  fr.  50  c.  to  13  fr.  45  c. ;  children's,  6  fr.  95  c.  lo 
10  fr.  50  c. ;  infants',  2  fr.  95  c, ;  china,  15  pieces  cost  7  fr. 
95  c. ;  rump  steak  was  priced  at  Is.  2d.  a  lb. ;  mutton  5d.  a  lb. ; 
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and  mutton  chops,  7^d.  a  lb. 

GHENT. 

I  got  into  touch  with  the  ticket  collector  on  the  train  during 
our  journey  to  Grhent,  who  gave  us  the'  following  details :  he 
worked  13  hours  a  day  less  2  hours  for  dinner;  his  wage  was, 
lirst  three  years,  19s.  2d.,  next  three  years,  21s.  8d.,  and  rises 
to  24s.  a  week;  he  had  a  ticket,  which  cost  him  ^d.  per  week, 
for  travelling  to  and  from  work,  12  passes  a  year  for  himself 
and  three  for  wife,  none  for  children ;  they  work  13  days  a 
fortnight;  they  have  a  union  and  the  majority  are  in  same, 
and  the  heads  are  in  communication  with  Government 
officials  to  secure  better  conditions.  Porters  earn  18s.  per  week 
and  work  13  days  in  fortnight  at  13  hours  a  day  with  dinner 
hour.  They  get  no  special  pay  for  any  Sunday  work.  He 
also  told  us  that  signalmen  work "^13  hours  a  day  and  get  22s.  6d. 
a  Aveek,  house  (four  rooms),  coal  and  gas,  and  about  2  acres  of 
land  free.     In  Belgium  there  are  only  tjiree  classes  of  tickets, 
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1st,  2nd  and  3rd.  This  friend  gave  us  to  understand  that  if 
they  wanted  any  more  land  it  could  be  got  for  from  6  to  7  fr. 
per  acre.  After  dinner  I  had  a  v.-alk  round  the  town  and  got 
into  touch  with  a  tailor  who  gave  us  the  following :  weavers 
earn  from  25  to  30  fr.,  10  hours  a  day,  l-\  hours  for  meals. 
They  have  all  bank  holidays  and  finish  at  4  p.m.  on  Mondays. 
As  to  house  rents  no  rates  or  taxes  are  jiayable  unless  the  rent 
is  above  10s.  per  week.  Rents  outside  of  town  for  four  roomed 
houses  and  about  2  acres  of  land  run  from  22s.  per  month. 
Mechanics  average  about  35  fr.  Labourers,  unskilled,  receive 
20  fr.,  and  both  work  10  hours  a  day.  I  went  around  what  I 
took  to  be  poor  people's  dwellings  but  did  not  find  any  poorly 
clad  or  shod  people. 

BRUSSELS. 

Arrived  Brussels,  April  27th,  about  11.40  a.m.  We  went 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  railwaymen  in  Groot  Market.  Bread 
here  was  (white)  32  c.  per  kilo,  or  2  1-5  lbs. ;  oatmeal  bread, 
28  c. ;  brown  bread,  30  to  50  c.  We  had  lunch  at  the  People's 
House,  run  entirely  by  trade  unionists  (La  Maison  du  Peuple), 
and  who  sell  at  about  cost  price  on  co-operative  lines.  We 
had  for  lunch,  beef,  mixed  pickles,  bread  and  beer,  the  cost 
of  which  was  lid.  After  lunch  we  were  shown  over  the  build- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Federation.  We  saw 
the  different  post  boxes  for  the  various  unions.  There  were 
several  small  rooms  in  Avhich  Committee  meetings  are  held 
free  of  charge.  We  were  also  shown  the  concert  hall.  This 
hall  would  seat  2,000  people.  We  were  then  taken  to  J;he 
balcony  at  the  top  of  the  building  where  200  people  could 
stand  with  comfort,  which  gave  us  a  good  view  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  The  membership  of  this  place  is  24,000.  We 
next  proceeded  to  the  draperv  departments,  etc.  Every  depart- 
ment was  well  stocked  and  some  of  the  prices  were :  cord 
trousers,  2  fr.  50  c.  and  upwards;  pants,  1  fr.  30  c.  upwards; 
suits,  12  fr.  90  c.  to  29  fr.  The  prices  generally  were  similar 
to  ours.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  tailoring  department  and 
found  three  men  at  work  altering  garments  who  earned  from 
39  to  42  fr.  per  week,  the  best  hands  getting  from  42  to  50  fr. 
per  week  with  a  working  day  of  9  hours.  They  have  six 
holidays  such  as  feast  days,  etc,  and  we  were  informed  that 
these  men  worked  every  other  Sunday. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  bakery  owned  by  the  organisa- 
tion, where  they  bake  30,000  loaves  a  day;  the  dough  is 
worked  up  by  electrical  machinery.  The  flour  used  costs  32  c. 
per  kilo.,  100  kilo,  sack,  26  fr. ;  100  kilos,  of  flour  (lower  grade) 
cost  24  fr.     They  employ  three  shifts  of  men,  each  shift  con- 
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sistiug  of  14  men,  aud  they  work  8  lioiirs  a  day  and  their  pay 
runs  out  as  follows  :  1st  year,  5  f r.  per  day ;  3rd  year,  5  fr.  25  c. 
per  day;  5th  year,  5  fr.  50  c.  per  day;  10th  year,  5  fr.  75  c. 
per  day ;   and  15  year,  6  f r.  per  day. 

This  society  has  three  bakeries  and  employs  200  men  in  the 
bakeries  and  200  men  and  women  for  coals,  etc.  They  also 
have  100  dogs  to  assist  in  drawing  carts  of  bread  (hand  carts). 
The  average  price  of  these  dogs  is  50  fr.  and  their  average 
active  life  is  8  years.  They  have  'also  25  horses  for  the 
bakeries  and  50  for  other  purposes.  In  case  of  any  member 
becoming  sick  he  is  supplied  with  bread  for  20  weeks  free. 

On  returning  from  the  bakery  we  saw  the  children  leaving 
school,  and  saw  about  2,000  but  were  unable  to  find  any  badly 
clothed  or  shod.  We  were  afterwards  told  that  this  part  was 
the  Whitechapel  of  Briissels.  The  prices  for  goods  and  food 
stuffs  are  on  a  par  with  our  own.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices : 
Breast  of  mutton,  30  c.  per  kilo.  (2  l-5th  lbs.);  shoulder  of 
mutton,  70  c. ;  eggs,  15  a  Is. ;  4  lb.  pot  of  jam,  70  c. ;  rye  bread, 
24  c.  and  white  bread,  26  c.  A  labour  bureau  was  visited  by 
some  of  our  delegates  and  also  a  hospital  for  aged  poor.  The 
general  secretary  of  the  Coach  Makers'  Society  was  visited  and 
said  the  men  were  on  strike,  wanting  an  increase  of  pay 
according  to  their  skill.  They  are  700  strong,  and  200  men 
joined  the  union  since  the  lockout. 

CHARLEROL 

Arrived  Charleroi  April  28th.  Nig*ht  shelters  and  soup 
kitchen  are  opened  from  October  22nd  to  March  31st  inclusive 
from  5.  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  but  are  not  open  in  summer.  These 
places  admit  men,  Avomen,  and  children  for  shelter.  They  are 
permitted  to  stay  three  nights  a  month;  those  who  are  ill  may 
stay  until  recovered.  The  inmates  rise  at  6.30,  breakfast  at 
7.30,  and  leave  at  8  a.m.  Breakfast,  coffee  and  bread ;  and  they 
are  also  given  soup  and  bread.  The  average  meals  given  each 
day  number  244,  chiefly  of  soup  and  bread.  In  one  term  500 
Belgians,  238  Frenchmen,  12  Germans,  and  10  of  other 
nationalities  were  relieved.  The  men  are  supplied  with  boards 
and  pillows,  and  the  women  get  mattresses  to  sleep  on.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  people  here  is  good. 

LIEGE. 

Left  Charleroi  for  Liege,  and  arrived  about  1.50  p.m. 
Generally  speaking,  this  place  is  the  same  as  a  large  English 
town;    people    well    dressed,    aud    looked    in    good    condition. 
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Women  are  engaged  here  as  road  sweepers,  and  get  about 
1  fr.  50  c.  for  a  morning's  work,  and  work  all  day  on  Saturdays. 
At  the  Small  Arms  F-actory,  skilled  workers,  fitters,  pattern 
makers,  moulders,  and  joiners  get  6,  7,  7^,  8,  and  a  few  9  to 
10  f r.  a  day ;  some  sem,i-skilled  labourers  earn  4|  to  5  f r.  a  day  ; 
carriers  and  labourers,  3j  to  4  fr.  The  hours  worked  are : 
Monday,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  6  a.m.  to  5  ]).m.  Time  allowed  :  15  minutes 
for  coffee  in  morning,  one  hour  for  dinner;  ten  minutes  evening 
for  coffee,  all  working  on  top  speed.  The  foreman  at  these  works 
is  an  Englishman,  and  has  been  here  fifteen  years,  and  has  a 
son  also  as  foreman.  They  turn  out  three  motor  cars  a  day. 
Gun  barrels  and  breeches  are  made  at  this  factory,  and  are  ex- 
ported to  Birmingham  and  returned  after  being  put  together 
and  finished,  and  shown  in  our  Blue  Book  as  fully  manufactured 
exported  goods. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Arrived  at  Diisseldorf,  several  of  us  took  car  into  suburbs 
to  a  place  called  Grerresheim.  On  our  way  we  saw  houses  built 
in  the  semi-detached  style,  with  allotments,  where  in  some 
cases  we  saw  women  and  children  putting  in  some  gardening 
work,  such  as  potato  setting.  We  alighted  from  the  car  and 
came  across  some  workmen's  dwellings  of  the  old  style  of  flats, 
and  some  new  buildings  of  a  new  design,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  great  improvement.  Here  we  vsaw  a  lot  of  children  who 
were  indulging  in  a  game  of  football.  They  were  well  clothed 
and  shod.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  the  rent  of  these  houses. 
Another  party  visited  the  Hauiel  and  Lueg  Ironworks,  and 
found  they  employed  1,500  workers,  the  wages  paid  to  boys  and 
men  were  from  3^  to  12  mark  a  day.  This  firm  was  originally 
started  with  British  workmen.  The  Avorkmen  are  provided  with 
shower  baths,  concert-room,  dining-hall,  and  gardens  for  use 
in  summer.  For  the  last  year  Poles  have  had  to  be  imported 
to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  complete  their  contracts  (chiefly 
unskilled  workmen). 

ESSEN. 

We  arrived  at  Essen,  and  some  of  us  went  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  partook  of  lunch  at  their  place. 
We  had  placed  before  us  soup,  beef,  potatoes,  peas,  and  salad, 
and  aerated  water,  which  cost  1  mark  15  pf.  Three  kinds  of 
bread  were  shown  us  by  the  proprietor.  Black  bread  (so-called) 
cost  just  over  9d.  per  4  lb.  There  are  about  200  people  take 
dinner  at  this  ulace,  and  100  visit  at  night.     The  boarders  at 
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tliis  place  pay  15s.  per  week,  aud  liave  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper  provided  daily  for  that  sum,  in  addition  to  sleep- 
ing accommodation.  After  lunch  we  wejit  in  search  of  Krupp's 
model  village,  but  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  rents  of  the 
houses.  This  is  a  splendidly  built  village,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  those  who  planned  out  the  same.  The  cottages  are  built 
in.  two's,  with  allotments  everj^ where.  The  place  was  clean 
and  tidy,  and  the  general  appeaianoe  of  all  we  came  across  waa 
good. 

BERLIN. 

After  travelling  all  night,  we  arrived  in  Berlin  at  7.15  a.m. 
After  breakfast  a  partj-  of  iis  visited  a  trade  union  house 
(Gewerkschaftshaus),  and  a  Mr,  Baumeister  gave  us  from  a 
balance  sheet  the  number  of  members  affiliated.  Annual  income, 
£2,727,109;  expenditure,  £2,351,199;  worth  of  funds, 
£2,429,589.  This  is  mostly  invested  in  property.  They  have 
their  own  bank,  which  pays  3  to  4  per  cent.  Our  informant  also 
gave  us  the  amount  of  pay  to  members :  Sick  pay,  super- 
annuation pay,  death  dutiesj  various  benevolent,  which  ran  out 
a  total  of  £1,096,537.  Cost  of  strikes,  £334,068.  There  are 
sixteen  different  unions  amalgamated,  and  each  has  additional 
subscriptions  for  local  management.  The  main  reason  that  no 
poorly  clad  or  shod  people  are  seen  is  that  the  last  forty  years 
the  Trade  Union  party  have  been  able  to  direct  efforts.  One 
great  result  is  the  Imperial  Workers'  Insurance  System,  with 
three  sections,  viz.,  sick,  accident,  and  old  age  and  invalidity. 
The  Sick  Fund  Insurance  had  a  membership  of  12,334,094 
in  1908.  This  means  nearly  every  member,  or  otherwise  two  per 
cent,  outside.  There  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  include  farm 
workers  and  domestics  in  the  section.  Sick  benefit  was  paid 
to  members  in  1908  for  103,894,299  days'  sickness,  to  the 
amount  of  133,542,355  mark.  After  this  gruelling  of  figures 
we  partook  of  lunch  (soup,  pork,  potatoes  and  beans  for  65  pf.). 

We  ]iro('eeded  to  the  Anhalter  Station,  but  I  missed  the 
party,  and  also  the  train,  and  had  to  wait  until  4.30  to  get  to 
the  next  destination. 

Other  delegates  visited  the  so-called  slums,  and  found  they 
could  give  us  points  in  this  line. 

DRESDEN. 

Not  much  time  for  any  investigation  owing  to  late  arrival. 
I  can  only  say  that  this  place  is  same  as  others  as  regards  clean- 
liness, good  management,  eto. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Travelling'  from  Dresden  to  CliemniU,  the  guard  of  the 
train  gaA^e  me  the  following  information :  that  he  was  in  receipt 
of  27s.  per  week,  and  Avonld  rise  to  oTs.  4d.  per  week  after 
eighteen  years,  and  would  get  a  pension  from  the  State.  He  also 
gave  US  to  understand  tliat  all  officials — that  is,  guards,  etc. — 
start  at  2os.  and  rise  to  37s.  4d.  They  Avork  twelve  hours  a  day. 
We  had  two  engines  on  front  of  this  train,  and  one  assisting 
in  rear.  The  gradient  Avas  1  in  40 ;  number  of  vehicles,  13,  of 
bogie  stock  lighter  than  the  English  stock.  They  also  use  the 
Westinghouse  brake  and  liaA'e  a  sort  of  safety  coupling. 

Arriving  at  Chemnitz  (population  of  something  like 
244,927),  found  the  prices  of  all  goods,  etc.,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  at  other  toAvns  visited.  The  social  conditions  of  the 
people  are  better  than  ours.  They  Avork  on  an  average  12  hours 
a  day.  All  the  towns  have  a  greater  air  space,  including  parks. 
Saw  three  children  without  boots  and  stockings. 

LEIPSIC. 

Visited  Messrs.  J.  G.  Schelter  and  Giesecke's  bookbinding 
and  lithographic  Avorks.  Was  well  received,  and  shown  the 
various  processes  of  preparing  books,  printing,  folding,  cutting, 
etc.,  etc.  They  have  1,100  employes,  mostly  employed  in 
printing  music.  Part  of  the  large  offices  are  used  for  exhibiting 
specimens  of  work  of  all  the  principal  booksellers  and  printers. 
There  are  also  some  priceless  cojjies  of  the  earliest  literatnre 
including  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Gottenburg  bible.  This 
is  a  very  clean  town,  in  which  there  are  some  fine  build- 
ings, factories.  Town  Hall,  universit}'-  in  a  grand  square,  also 
post  office,  new  theatre,  etc. 


FRANKFORT. 

l^rankfort  is  one  of  the  highest-rated  places  in  Germany, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example.  They  haA-e  most  of  the 
town  under  municipal  management.  There  are  no  slums  here, 
their  method  of  dealing  AA-ith  this  kind  of  property  being  the 
same  as  is  general  in  Germany.  The  municipality  purchase 
the  old  property  and  put  up  noAv  buildings  as  the  locality  re- 
quires, and  these  are  sold,  the  prices  realised  being  generally 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  improvement.  Frankfort 
municipality  has  recently  purchased   a  plot  of  land   equal  tO' 
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about  one-third  of  the  land  on  which  I'rankfort  stands,  and 
on  wliich  they  intend  to  erect  factories,  works,  etc.,  and  about 
20,000  workmen's  houses.  These  will  be  let  to  workmen  at 
rents  of  T  to  8  marks  per  week  (that  is,  7s.  to  8s.).  All  schooling 
here  is  free,  and  every  child  is  obliged  to  attend  school.  There 
are  several  grades  of  education.  After  the  children  have  been 
through  the  ordinary  or  preparatory  schools  they  can  attend , 
schools  equal  to  our  grammar  schools.  Education  in  the  latter 
costs  £2  10s.  per  year.  Should  two  or  more  of  one  family 
attend  the  foes  are  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  best  education  in 
Germany  does  not  cost  more  than  £9  lOs.  per  year.  If  the 
children  are  in  poor  circumstances  and  their  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  these  sums  they  can  get  into  the  school  by  scholar- 
shijjs.  There  are  very  iew  private  schools,  and  every  child  is 
treated  alike.  If  the  highest  in  the  land  will  not  learn,  they 
are  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  poorest. 
They  work  and  pass  their  own  examinations,  or  they  are  sub- 
ject to  removal  to  lower  grade  schools. 

In  the  old  city  rooms  are  very  cheap.  The  organist  at  the 
English  church  himself,  when  living  in  this  quarter,  had  10 
rooms,  kitchen  and  bath-room,  for  only  £40  per  year.  Four 
rooms  can  be  had  for  5  mark,  or  5s.  per  week.  This  is  on  top 
flat,  and  coming  down  rooms  are  slightly  dearer.  Scholars 
have  the  privilege  of  passing  an  examination  at  the  age  of  16 
3'ears  which  will  entitle  them  to'  serve  only  one  year  compul- 
sory service. 

In  Frankfort  shoemakers  work  511-  hours  a  week  for  an 
average  wage  of  ^2s.  per  week.  The  lowest  wages  are  26s.  2d. 
and  highest  3Gs.  4d.  per  week.  Prices  in  the  boot  trade  labour 
are  about  3s.  better  than  in  Northampton.  Round  Frankfort 
there  are  20  square  miles  of  forest  land  which  are'  free  to  the 
people.  They  may  roam  about  at  will.  There  is  also  a  system 
by  which  any  man  may  obtain  at  least  once  a  week  a  free  ticket 
for  the  opera,  botanic  gardens,  zoo,  etc.,  etc.,  should  he  wish 
to  do  so.  If  he  goes  without  this  ticket  he  can  get  in  for  a 
matter  of  GO  pfennig  (7d.)  No  complaint  is  made  re  tariffs. 
In  the  military  tlie  lower  ranks  cannot  rise  to  the  rank  of 
officers,  and  this  is  responsible  for  a  social  difference  which  at 
times  is  rather  marked.  Railways  are  under  State  manage- 
ment, and  make  very  good  profits. 

During  the  last  year  the  total  number  of  out-of-works  in 
Frankfort  only  averaged  7  per  cent,  for  21  days.  Any  new 
scheme,  such  as  extra  Navy  upkeep,  etc.,  etc.,  is  paid  for  by 
graduated    taxation.       Matches   were    taxed   last   year.       This 
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Loco.  Works  at  Wildau.     Erecting  Shop  of  the  Berliner 
Maschinenbau  A.G. 


BERLIN. 


The  New  Loco.  Works  in  the  Ackerstrasse  of  the  Berliner 
Maschinenbau  A.  G. 
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gentleman's  personal  "experience  was  tliat  -one  year's  military 
training  works  wonder's,  He.  also  spoke  froin  personal  expe- 
rience of  liis  pnpils,  some  of  wliom  lie  had  had  before  and  after 
their  service.  Tliore  are  no  h'OS])ital  or  charitable  colieetions; 
the.se  all  come  under  the  rates.  The  needy  poor  are  assisted  by 
the  niunioipality  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  looked  upon  as 
a  charity,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  vote.  A  criminal  loses 
his  vote  for  two  years.  l*]very  man  who  has  served  his  year 
in  the  army  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  This  said  gentleman  has  280 
pupils  for  English  language,  and  he  starts  at  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m., 
and  then  all  day.  .       . 

COLOGNE. 

Left  Erankfort  for  Cologne.  The  country,  I  must  mention, 
is  all  under  cultivation,  and  one  cannot  help  but  think,  when 
you  see  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  under  tillage,  men, 
women,  and  children  putting  all  their  energy  into  the  soil, 
oxen  and  dogs  to  the  fore  doing  their  bit.  (But  not  so  in  Eng- 
land, thousands  of  acres  standing  idle.)  Arriving  at  Cologne 
we  had  lunch,  and  then  broke  up  into  batches,  some  going  one 
way  and  others  another.  The  streets  have  not  the  same  air 
space  as  other  towns  visited.  This  being  the  last  place  on  the 
tour,  several  of  the  delegates  brought  presents,  etc.  Bread, 
both  black  and  white,  was  freely  brought,  to  show  what  was 
talked   about   so  much  in  England. 

The  Rhine  is  a  beautiful  river,  and  had  time  permitted  we 
should  have  taken  a  trip.  After  having  a  good  look  round, 
I  could  not  find  anything  to  malce  a  note  of.  Everybody,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  well  clothed  and  shod. 

After  leaving  Cologne,  on  our  way  home  we  passed  through 
a  country  which  was  well  planted  with  vines,  and  every  piece 
of  land  is  worked  to  the  best  advantage.  Arriving  at  the  Hook, 
we  took  steamer  for  Harwich.  Arriving  at  Liverpool  Street, 
after  breakfast  we  were  driven  ixDimd  parts  of  London,  and  the 
sight  that  met  our  eyes  made  us  take  our  thoughts  back  to  tlie 
land  we  had  left.  We  saw  men,  women,  and  children  badly 
clothed  and  shod,  some  witliovit  boots.  I  counted  15  empty 
shops  in  one  street,  and  these  were  not  all  that  were  seen  empty. 
I  did  not  see  one  Cjuarter  of  the  number  of  empty  shops  in  all 
the  tour  in  Germany  that  I  saw  in  London,  or  of  stalls  of  all 
kinds  containing  all  sorts  of  eatables,  clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

AuTHFR  Welch..  . 

4,  Baker  Street,  York. 
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Report    by    J.    H.    SANDERSON. 

ANTWERP. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  we  arrived  at  AntAverp,  and  found 
the  harbour  well  filled  with  steamers.  There  were  not  many 
English  ones.  Xoticed  there  were  no  loungers  about  looking 
for  work.  Had  a  look  round,  and  found  that  foodstuffs,  if 
anything,  are  a  little  cheaper  here  than  in  England.  Saw  prime 
miitton  chops  at  T^d.  a  lb.,  Englisli  money  (75  cents  Belgian 
money). 

Butter  ...  ...  ...     (>0  centimes  per  ^-Ib. 

Best  Cheese  ... 

Bacon  (best  cut) 

Coffee 

Sugar... 

Fresh  Eggs    ... 

Tea      

Saw  in  one  window  ver 
10  to  18  francs  each. 

Had  luncli  here  for  fivc^ — four  glasses  of  beer,  one  coffee, 
and  bread  and  cheese,  for  which  we  paid  Is.  7d.  for  the  lot  of  us. 

After  leaving  Antwerp  I  was  struck  with  the  splendid  sight 
of  the  way  the  land  is  cultivated.  On  every  side  they  seem  to 
get  all  out  of  the  land  there  is  to  get.  By  their  method  of 
working  eveiy  foot  is  worked  up — no  Avaste  land  for  them. 

GHENT. 

The  station  at  Ghent  is  a  splendid  building,  with  no  men 
waiting  about,  the  same  as  we  have  here,  to  take  anyone's 
luggage.  Through  the  ticket  collector  on  journey  learned  the 
following  ?'e  Avages :  Ticket  collectors,  first  year  19s.  2d.,  after 
three  years  21s.  8d.,  rise  to  24s.  ;  12  hours  a  day  and  works 
!•'}  days  a  fortnight;  have  a  trades  union  who  are  endeavouring 
to  get  a  10-hours'  day;  he  lives  in  the  suburbs,  and  pays  ^d.  a 
week  fare — just  an  acknowledgment.  He  gets  12  free  passes 
a  year,  his  wife  three.  Signalmen  get  27  francs  a  week  (Avorks 
13  hours),  a  house  with  four  rooms  free,  also  coal  and  gas;  about 
two  acres  of  land  attached  to  house.  Porters  average  22  francs, 
1-"}  hours  a  day,  l-J  days  a  fortnight.  IJiivers,  oOs.  a  week, 
12  hours  a  dav.  Firemen,  20s.  a  week.  Drivers  for  savin<x 
the  consumption  of  coal  get  a  bonus. 

"Weavers  earn  from  25  to  30  francs  a  Meek  of  10  hours  a  day, 
1|  hours  oil  for  meals,  have  all  holidays,  and  finish  at  4  p.m. 
on  Mondays. 
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Mechanics  earn  30  to  50  francs  a  week,  10  hours,  and  get 
all  Bank  Holidays,  which  are  more  general  than  in  England, 
(jardeners'  labourers  get  10  to  20  francs  a  week  of  10  hours  a 
day.     House  rents,  four  rooms,  45  francs  a  month. 

Outside  the  town  houses  can  be  had  for  25  francs  a  month 
with  two  acres  of  land  attached.  Xo  tenant,  unless  paying 
more  than  10s.  a  week  pays  any  rates. 

BRUSSELS. 

Here  we  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  La  Maison  du 
Peuple  de  Bruxelles,  a  society  worked  on  co-operative  lines  by 
trade  unionists.  We  had  Innch  in  a  splendid  cafe.  The 
lunch  consisted  of  beef,  pickles,  bread  and  beer  for  7^d.  The 
price  of  bread  here  was  as  follows  :  White  bread,  32  cents,  per 
kilo;  rve  bread,  28  cents,  per  kilo;  brown,  30  to  50  cents,  per 
kilo.     (1  kilo ^2  l/5tli  lbs.). 

After  lunch  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Unions  took 
us  round  the  various  departments,  all  of  which  were  well 
stocked,  some  of  the  prices  being  low,  the  remnants 
especially  so. 

Cord  trousers  from  2  francs  50  cents  and  upwards.  Pants 
1  franc  50  cents  and  upwards.  Boys'  suits  ranged  from  12  francs 
to  25  francs.  Men's  good  stylish  suits  from  25  francs  to 
32  francs.  It  was  seen  that  these  j)rices  of  their  clothing 
compai'ed  favourably  with  our  own.  Tisited  the  tailoring 
department;  here  theree  men  were  at  work  altering  misfits, 
etc. ;  they  earned  from  39  to  42  francs  a  week,  the  best  hands 
42  to  52  francs,  the  working  day  being  9  hours'  work,  13  days 
a  fortnight;   they  have  six  holidays  a  vear,  such  as  Feast  Days. 

Xext  visited  their  bakery;  here  they  bake  30,000  loaves  a 
day.  The  dougdi  is  mixed  by  machinery  driven  by  electricity; 
the  flour  used  all  best  quality,  Avhich  is  sold  as  stated  above, 
100  kilo  sack  of  flour  is  26  francs;  a  lower  grade  24  francs. 
Here  there  are  three  sliifts  of  men,  working  eight  hours  per 
shift,  fourteen  men  in  each  shift.  Their  pay  is  as  follows: 
First  year,  5  francs  a  da}^;  third  year,  5  francs  25  cents. ;  fifth 
year,  5  francs  50  cents. ;  tenth  year,  5  francs  75  cents. ;  fifteen 
year,  5  francs  50  cents. ;  tenth  year,  5  francs  75  cents.;  fifteenth 
working  in  them;  also  200  men  and  women  in  the  coal  depart- 
ment. They  have  about  100  dogs  used  for  drawing  the  hand- 
carts, etc.  Average  price  ^'s  50  francs.  The  active  life  of  a  dog 
is  eight  years.  Alsa  25  horses  for  bakeries  and  other  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  any  member  of  the  society  being  oft  work 
through  sickness  he  is  supplied  with  bread  free  for  26  weeks. 

6t 
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After  leaving  the  bakery  we  saw  upwards  of  2,000  children 
leaving  school,  all  of  whom  were  well  dressed.  We  were  told 
this  was  the  Whitechapel  of  Brussels.  Some  of  the  prices  of 
meat  seen  in  this  district :  breast  of  mutton,  30  cents,  per  kilo; 
shoulder  of  mutton,  70  cents,  per  kilo.  Eggs  15  for  Is. ;  4  lb.  of 
J  am. 70  cents. 

jirussels  is  a  fine  ])lace,  with  many  fine  and  interesting 
buildings. 

CHARLEROI. 

Had  a  short  stay  here;  have  a  good  market  place,  which 
was  well  stocked  and  busy.  Here  things  seem  cheap ;  tinware 
especially  so — saw  a  Avatercan,  about  two  gallons,  for  1  franc 
18  cs.,  not  Is.  in  English.  Other  things  equally  cheap. 
Saw  a  dog  drawing  .v  small  niilk  cart  with'  eight  milk  cans  in, 
wh.icii  would  hold  from  25  to  -'50  gallons.  Some  very  fine  open 
spaces,  suck  as  the  Grand  Cirque,  the  Place  de  Centre,  etc. 

LIEGE. 

This  is  a  fine  place;  with  not  many  unemployed.  The 
women  here  seem  to  do  a  large  percentage  of  the  work. 
AA'omen  scavengers,  get  I  franc  50  cents,  for  about  2  hours' 
v.ork  in  the  morning.,  rroiierty  here  in  a  very  good  condition. 
Outside  a  lot  of  building  going  on.  The  ])rices  similar  to 
Bvussels  for  foodstuffs,  etc. 

DUSSELDORF 

Is  a  busy  town.  The  streets  and  boulevards  are  well  laid 
out;  gardens  and  lakes  are  splendid;  also  the  statuary.  The 
streets  being  lojig  and  wide  have  a  very  fine  appearance;  also 
make  it  good  for  strangers  to  get  about.  This  place  seems 
to  have  been  ])lanned  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  but 
with  usefulness  combined.  Here  we  ])ai<l  a  visit  to  Zort 
(iarten,  a  suburb,  to  see  some  allotments,  which  avc  found  in 
good  lundition  and  found  ihat  every  available  foot  of  ground 
Av  as  worktti  u]).  Even  Avhen  laying  out  new  stieets  they  Avork 
the  lan.d  until  actually  Avanted  by  the  buildi'r.  Saw  soni',- 
linuses  here  of  the  poorest  class;  Avere  built  in  detached  blocks, 
four  rooms  to  each  tenant.  Unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to 
get  the  prices.  SaAv  a  lot  of  boys  phiying  football  ;  one  playing 
ill   his  stockinged  feet;   all  Avell    clothed. 

ESSEN. 

jS'oI  iH'ing  .ilde  to  get  into  Krui>])'s  Avorks,  Jiad  a  Avalk 
jouiid  part  of  them";  they  are  a  very  extensive  affair.     Seemed 
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very  Inis^y.  Krupp's  supply  all  their  workpeople  Avith  goods 
()!'  ull  (lescriptioii.  Had  a  ride  ou  electric,  car  to  one  of  their 
g-ardeii  villages,  of  which^  there  are  several.  Oue  visited  was 
for  old  people;  this  is  a  neat  and  well-kept  place.  Houses 
built  in  detached,  or  semi-detached  order  with  a  nice  garden 
round  ;  gardens  all  well  kept  —this  is  a  habit  which  it  would 
pa}'  our  peo})ie  wlio  have  gardens  to  follow — everyone  seems 
to  lo\e  to  keep  tlieir  gardens  in  good  order.  Coal  niine  is  close 
to  this  village,  from  which  they  get  their  fuel.  A  fevr  fine 
])arks  about  here;  saw  in  one  a  grand  bed  of  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  the  best  I  ever  saw — splendid  !  Clothing  at  Essen  very 
cliea]);  boots  and  shoes  also.  Saw  in  one  shop  children's  brown 
leather  boots  from  8^d.  to  2s.  (id.  per  pair. 

BERLIN. 

Found  this  a  splendid  city;  the  main  streets  are  very  fine. 
Unter  den  Linden  is  a  splendid  boulevard.  The  statues  in 
Berlin,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  excellent — the  one  of 
Bismarck  especially.  Visited  a  cafe  at  night,  where  there 
would  be  700  people  listening  to  an  excellent  string  band. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  I  never  saw  a 
more  orderly  assemblj^  The  cost  of  living  about  same  as  at 
home.  Charlottenburg  a  fine  suburb.  The  houses  here  mostly 
fiats.  The  best  houses,  four  rooms  and  toilet  complete,  £'45  a 
year,  with  £10  for  rates;  The  next  best  are  £21  and  £5.  A 
concierge  at  one  of  the  electric  works  gets  30s,  per  Week  and 
house  free. 

Paid  a  visit  to  the  Trades  Unions  house.  Mr.  Baumeister, 
the  secretary,  gave  us  a.  very  interesting  mass  of  figures  con- 
cerning the  working  of  the  Trades  Unions.  Asked  if  they  were 
free  from  politics.  Said  they  were  free,  but  Avere  Socialists. 
What  is  your  reason  for  having  a  place  like  this?  To  have 
more  liberty.  Where  have  you  got  your  funds. ^  Trades  Unions 
fu!ids.  Mr.  Baumeister  next  gave  us  a  lot  of  figures  from  the 
various  balance-sheets;  number  of  Trades  Unions  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  million.  In  the  sixth  re])ort  of  Januarv  1st, 
1 !)()!),  there  were  in  Germany  2,382,401  Trades  Uni( mists  of  all 
grades,  except  postmen  and  railway  Avorkers,  Avho  are  not 
allowed  to  join.  The  annual  income  £2,727,109,  and  expendi- 
ture £2,359,199;  worth  of  funds,  £2,429,589.  This  is  mostly 
invested  in  property.  Also  haA'e  own  bank,  Avhich  pays  3  to  4 
per  cent.  Main  reason  that  no  ])oorly  clad  or  sliod  people  is 
that  for  40  years  our  OAvn  party  has  been  able- to  direct  efforts. 
One  great  result  is  the  Im])erial  VV^)rkers'  Insurance,  Avhich 
l\as  three  sections — sick,  accidejit,  and  old  age  invalidity. 
The    sick    insurance    fund    had    a    membership   in   1908    of 
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12, '{34, 091.  This  means  that  nearly  every  member,  or  ouly 
leaving-  '2  })er  cent,  outside.  Mr.  lianmeister  said  he  Avas  against 
Tariii'  Eelorm,  but  said  that  all  countries  should  be  free;  says 
ihat  he  has  not  lasted  horseflesh  or  seen  it. 

DRESDEN. 

Has  a  population  of  GOO, 000,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  a  very  fine  river.  A  grand  bridge  uearing-  completion 
will  be  another  ornament  to  the  town,  in  which  there  are  many 
fine  bridges.  The  workmen  are  well  organised  here;  have  just 
g'ot  an  increase  of  wage.  On  May  Day  they  had  a  procession 
of  at  least  -35,000.  Guard  on  the  train  gave  us  the  following- 
account  of  '^Aages  :  Guards.  108  mark  a  month ;  pays  270  per 
annum  for  house  at  Dresdeii ;  three  rooms  third  floor,  also  00 
mark  for  rates;  for  education  lid.  to  2d.  per  week.  Mechanics 
at  Dresden,  4  to  5  mark  a  day;  bricklayers,  4|  mark.  This 
was  told  by  a  cabman  able  to  speak  English.  Erom  Dresden 
to  Chemnitz  the  line  runs  through  a  lovely  country,  well 
wooded  and  dotted  along  l)y  chalets  M-hich  add  a  charm  to  the 
eye.  Passed  what  is  said  to  the  highest  chimney  in  the  world, 
420  feet  high ;  also  })assed  the  silver  mines  and  mint  of 
vSaxony  ;    saw  on  the  way  a  large  dynamite  factory. 


This  was  t!ie  first  and  only  place  in  which  I  saw  any  bare- 
footed children.  Saw  two  boys  and  one  girl  playing  about; 
though  Avithout  boots  or  stockings  they  were  all  well  clothed 
and  clean.  In  C'hemnitz  there  is  little  or  no  unemployment ; 
1908  and  1909,  a  bad  year  for  Germany,  there  were  900  men 
out  here;  the  town  work  for  them  in  the  streets  and  parks,  but 
not  on  agricultural  land.  They  say  it  is  no  use  putting  a 
town-bred  man  to  work  agricultural  land.  Very  few  peo})le  in 
that  year  Avent  into  the  workhouse;  they  did  not  want  to  break 
up  their  home.  Asked  what  he  meant  by  that,  said  there  never 
\Nere  any'  people  without  a  home  at  Chemnitz,  because, 
although  the  Corporation  holds  no  land,  there  is  a  society 
named  the  Stiftung  Society,  supported  by  charitable  endoAv- 
ments,  etc.,  Avhieh  let  out  dAvellings  at  a  Ioav  rate.  In  any  year, 
however,  there  is  not  more  than  •)()  families  that  have  recpiiied 
assistance,  a  A'ery  small  ])ercentage,  seeing  the  ])opu]ation  is 
over  :i  (pinvter  of  a  iiiiMiou. 

The  firm  of  II.  Jlaitmann  are  so  busy  that  they  are  working- 
night  and  day  until  Christmas,  1911,  to  compU^e  orders. 

Pattern  Avorkers  earn  45  pfennig  an  hour,  Htteis  and  turners 
51  jd'ennig,  blacksmiths  5  to  'i  mark  a  (kiy. 
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LEIPZIG. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  cleanest  places  I  ever  saw.  Paid  a  visit 
to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Si'helter  and  (ireiseekes,  bookbinders 
and  lithographers.  We  Averc  well  received  and  shown  the 
various  machines  for  printing,  etc.,  such  as  cutting,  folding, 
stitching,  embossing,  printing  in  gold  and  silver;  some  of  them 
A^ere  set  working  for  us.  Saw  samples  of  music  of  one  firm, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  printei's  of  music  in  the  world ;  they 
emjdoy  I. TOO  bands,  mostly  printing  music.  The  wages  of 
compositors  and  [)rinters  are  41  to  (J  mark  a  day;  binders  o  to 
4|  mark  ;  girls  7  to  18  mark  a  week.  Part  of  the  offices  are 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  work  of  all  the  lai'ge  printers  and 
bookbinders.  After  leaving  t!ie  wcrks  hiid  ;i  lunch  whicb  cost 
T^d.  I'he  streets  are  one  grand  stretch  of  boulevards  aiid  fine 
squares.  A  splendid  town  hall,  300  years  old,  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  in  Gei^nuuiy.  Another  fine  square,  in  which 
were  the  XTniversity,  Museum.  Post  Office,  New  Theatre,  etc. 
T^niversity  has  -'^00  students.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  fine 
factories,  all  well  l\e])t.     Did  not  see  one  uerson  idle. 

FRANKFURT. 

May  5th  being  Ascension  Day,  Ave  Avere  not  able  to  see  as 
much  here  as  should  like.  x\.  general  holiday,  and  from  early 
people  on  the  moAc.  C'yclists  seemed  to  be  getting  away  for 
a.  day's  outing.  EA^eryone  secured  bent  on  getting  the  most 
of  the  day.  Tisited  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  toAvn  with 
one  of  Cook's  men  as  a  guide.  Took  us  into  a  large  number  of 
streets  full  of  working  people.  All  were  in  good  condition  and 
clean,  aa'cII  clothed  and  shod.  One  ohl  part  near  the  ri\'er  was 
a  grand  old  place,  the  houses  nearly  touching  each  other.  The 
houses  in  this  district  are  dearer  than  the  ncAver  and  better 
districts.  The  people  make  a  lot  of  money  by  them  as  show 
2")laces.  The  prices  of  food  in  this  district  Avere  as  folloAvs  : 
Beef  lOd.  a  lb. ;  beef  cutlets  85  pfennig  a  lb. ;  mutton  8|d.  a 
lb. ;  sausage  as  Ioav  as  10  ])fennig  a  lb. ;  rye  bread  35  pfennig 
for  3  lbs.,  Avhite  30  pfennig  for  2  lb.  After  A'isiting  this  dis- 
trict went  into  a  middle-(dass  one.  The  streets  fine  and 
numerous  factories.  Jioot  and  shoe,  Michelin's  (the  motor-tyre 
people),  and  varifTus  others  were  a'U  Avorking.  ])id  not 
see  a  single  factory  idle.  Education  is  free  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  stages.  If  going  in  for  higher  they 
pay  i'2  10s.  Eor  the  highest  to  be  had  £9  10s.  is  the  price. 
No  difference  in  the  classes.  All  scholars  same  chance  of 
Avorking  up,  the  poorer  ones  by  free  scholarships,  of  Avhich  there 
are  many.     If  a  scholar  is  forAvard  he  may,  AAdien  Ki  years  old — 
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tlie  time  to  put  in  a  year's  training — get  ofi  with  one  year.  If 
a  backward  scholar,  may  have  to  do  as  many  as  six  j-ears.  A 
backward  scholar  is  put  down  every  time  he  does  not  pass  his 
examination.  This  1  consider  a  good  plan,  and  makes  a  scholar 
have  more  grit  in  him  to  keep  up.  Guide  said  he  lived  in  a 
first-door  house,  two  rooms,  kitchen  and  cellar,  rent  50  mark; 
a  third-floor  one,  25  to  30  mark,  same  number  of  rooms.  After 
leaving  Frankfurt  for  Cologne  had  a  glorious  ride  down  the 
lihine  side.  One  splendid  panorama  of  AT.neyi:U'ds  and  old 
castles.     Tlie  finest  sight  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 

COLOGNE. 

Arrived  12.35,  Gth  of  May.  Had  a  look  round  here  for  a 
short  time.  Found  the  prices  would  compare  favourably  with 
our  own.  Three  of  us  went  into  a  shop  and  bought  two  loaves, 
one  wliite  and  one  rye,  40  pfennig  each  (5d.  English).  The  rye 
loaf  weighed  3  lbs.  Grerman  weight,  tjie  white  loaf  2  oz.  short 
of  the  other  in  English  weight.  White  3  lb.  4  oz.  and  rve 
3  lb.  6  oz.  for  5d. 

There  are  some  very  fine  buildings  here.  Tlie  Catliedral  is 
grand.     Also  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  is  very  fine. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  how  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  people,  the  thriftiness  and  energy, 
also  the  way  of  making  the  best  of  all  they  take  in  hand.  It 
was  a  marvel  to  see  that  every  foot  of  land  to  be  had  was  worked 
up  and  well  done  to.  Not  rubbish  heaps  in  either  fields  or 
gardens.  And  we  here  might  take  a  very  useful  lesson  from 
them-  greatly  to  our  advantage,  and  if  this  is  Protection,  the 
sooner  we  adopt  the  same  the  better  for  England. 

Thanking  all  concerned  for  allowing  me  to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  this  country  and  what  Protection  can  do. 

J.  H.  SANDERSON. 

Fern  Glen. 

146,  Burton  Stone  Lane, 

York. 


Report   by   HAROLD     RAINE. 

ANTWERP. 

We  left  Liverpool  Street  8.40  ]).m.  for  Harwich,  and  went 
immediately  on  board  the  steamer  "Colchester"  for  Antwerp. 
Most  of  us  went  to  our  bunks  immediately  not  being  quite  sure 
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(owing  to  our  small  acquaintance  with  the  sea)  as  to  liow  we 
should  stand  the  journey.  We  had  a  very  g-ood  passage  across, 
and  entered  the  liiver  Scheldt  shortly  before  G  a.m.  on  Tuesday 
morning.  'J  he  journey  up  the  river  was  fraught  with  interest 
to  all  of  us.  Some  of  the  party  had  been  across  before,  but  the 
majority  were  viewing  the  countiy  for  the  first  time.  One  par- 
ticularly pleasing  feature  of  the  run  U])  to  Antwerp  was  the 
beautiful  green  fields  runiiing  down  to  tlie  river.  Eventually 
we  reached  Antwerp  about  an  hour  late  ;  there  our  work  really 
commenced.  On  the  jouraey  from  Harwich  to  Antwerp  there 
was  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  On  the  boat  an  emigrant  com- 
mitted suicide  during  the  night.  So  careful,  however,  were  the 
officers,  that  this  did  not  leak  out  until  shortly  before  we 
reached  Antwer]>.  The  port  of  Antwerp  was  full  of  ship]nng, 
and  as  the  docks  extend  for  miles  along  the  riverside  there  ap- 
l)eared  to  be  an  eno-rmous  amount  of  work  being  done;  We  were 
informed  that  some  fifteen  years  ago  the  shipping  v.'as  done 
solelv  by  liritish  trading  vessels.  Xow  ships  of  all  nations  visit 
there,  and  the  number  of  English  shi])s  is  very  small  ('3  British, 
27  German,  ti  Russian,  1  Japanese,  2  French).  The}-  appeared 
to  be  im]}orting  and  exporting  machinery,  merchandise,  etc. 
At  Antwerp  we  arranged  for  our  luggage,  after  passing 
the  Customs,  to  be  duly  despatched  across  town  to  the  Central 
Station.  Eveiyono  seemed  to  be  busy,  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  unemployment. 

Questioning  an  engine-driver  who  was  working  on  the 
Docks  Railway,  he  informe<l  us  he  worked  twelve  to  thirteen 
hours  jier  day,  and  received  a  salary  of  160  fr.  per  month, 
equal  to  about  32s.  per  week.  He  had  thirty  years'  service. 
Fireman  received  100  fr.  per  month  (equal  to  about  £1).  He  had 
seven  years'  service.  They  work  thirteen  davs  out  of  fourteen, 
having  to  work  half  a  day  on  Sundays,  for  which  they  do  not 
receive  any  extra  pay. 

Prices  of  articles  were  noticed  :  Gent's  umb.rellas,  2  fr.  T5c. 
to  14  fr.  75  c, ;  ladies'  ditto,  1  fr.  50  c.  to  40  fr. ;  handkerchiefs 
(initialled),  3  fr.  75  c.  per  dozen;  dinner  sets,  95  fr. ;  bedroom 
sets,  11  fr.  9.5  c.  to  20  fr.  95  c. ;  children's  boots,  from  Is.  5|d. ; 
ladies'  2-button  (suede  extra)  gloves,  2  fr.  95  c:  rump  steak, 
Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  5d.  per  lb. ;  beer,  1|<1.  ])er  pint. 

We  called  at  a  workmen's  cafe  for  lunch.  A  bed  could  be 
had  here  for  2  fr.,  and  this  included  breakfast.  I'lie  cafe  was 
prettily  arranged.  There  were  small  tables,  at  which  four 
could  sit  comfortably.  The  beer  was  brought  in  in  bottles, 
with  two  small  glasses,  the  object  being  that  one  bottle  does 
for  two  persons. 
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Further  prices:  Geiil's  lioots,  10  fr.  95  c.  to  18  fr.  95  c. ; 
ladies',  10  fr.  50  e.  to  14  fr.  45  c;  children's,  (i  fr.  95  e.;  infants', 
2  fr.  95  e.  All  priced  and  jfood  class.  Stonemasons  were  at 
work  on  the  celebrated  ]Sotre  J)aiue  Cathedial.  'Yh'Av  v.-ap-(>s  are 
1  fr.  per  lioiir.  Dock  laboiiiers  leceive  5  fr.  iier  day  (ecjual  to 
about  4s.).  After  midnight  they  are  ])aid  double  time.  Their 
hours  are  seven  to  seven,  but,  as  lh;-'ir  lahour  is  only  casual, 
Ihey  are  not  always  at  work.  As  a  i  ule,  h()^^•eV;"l■,  they  generally 
manage  a  full  week.  Euglish  tobaccos  (Log  Cabin,  ?S'avy  Cut, 
Capstan,  etc.)  we  pureliased.  at  half  the  ])]ice  charged  in 
England.  Further  prices  noticed  as  we  went  along  :  Garden 
chairs,  75  c.  to  1  fr.  25  c  ;  garden  tables,  18  fr.  to  95  fr.  (made 
of  bamboo  and  wJcker)  ;  small  garden  tables,  (i  fr.  95  c. ;  chairs, 
;'.  fr.  25  c.  ;  matting,  l'}5  ft.  by  2  ft.  10  in.,  4  fr.  25  c:  grass 
cutters,  11  fr.  95  c.  to  18  fr.  45  c. ;   hanging  lamps,  155  fr. 

As  it  commenced  to  rain  very  heavily,  we  wc^re  obliged  to 
make  for  the  station,  birt  as  we  had  missed  our  party,  and  got 
somewhat  Lost,  vre  had  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and  only  arrived 
a  short  time  before  the  train  was  due  out.  I  Avas  told  by  other 
members  of  the  party  that  there  are  some  slums  in  Antwerp, 
but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  them. 


GHENT. 

We  left  Antwerp  at  2.10  p.m.  for  Ghent,  and  arrived  there 
about  time  3. -30  p.m.  On  arrival  we  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Koyal  and  Victoria  Hotel,  and  had  dinner.  We  went  out 
afterwards,  and  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  town  there 
were  some  bad  slums — Rue  Frans  Ackermann,  Eue  Van  Eycks, 
and  Large  Wyngairds.  We  noticed  prices.  Yard  brush 
heads,  95  c.  and  65  c. ;  small  brush  heads,  85  c. ;  sweeping 
brushes.  30  c. ;  door  mats  (woven),  2  fr.  20  c,  1  fr,  20  c,  and 
35  c. ;  boys'  navy  suits,  9  fr.  75  c.  to  17  fr.  25  c. ;  boys'  jSTorfolk 
suits,  12  fr.  75  c.  up  to  IG  fr.  50  c. ;  men's  ready-made 
suits,  11  fr.  50  c.  to  28  fr. ;  men's  suits  (to  measure), 
37  fr.  to  75  ft.;  dress  coat  and  vest,  58  fr.  to  78  fr. ;  men's 
trousers  (to  measure),  2  fr.  50  c.  to  21  fr. ;  morning  dress 
suits,  29  fr.  to  05  fr.  The  tailors  have  salaries  varying 
from  2,000  to  3,000  fr.  per  year  (£80  to  £120  per  year).  Most 
of  the  workers  live  out  of  town,  as  rooms  and  houses  are  bad 
to  get,  and  rents  are  rather  high.  Our  informant  lived  in  town, 
and  ha<l  foxir  rooms  (furnished),  for  which  he  ]:)aid  35  fr.  jier 
month  (second  floor).  In  the  country  a  four-room(><l  house  can 
be  rented  for  about  25  fj-.  p(M'  month,  and  usually  there  is  a 
plot  of  lan<l  attached  t<i  it.  Foodstuffs  prices  :  Tea,  half-kilo., 
3s.  9id.;  coffee,  hall-kilo.,    I'd.:  Dutch  (dieese,   lO'.d.  per  lb.; 
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bacon,  Is.  U|(l.  per  lb.;  biittov  ball-kilo.,  (iO  c  ;  cunanls,  balf- 
kilo.,  3  c;  sugar,  balf-kilo.,  l^il.;  best  fresb  egg's,  ^d.  to  1<1. 
eaeli. 

One  of  our  part}'  was  able  to  g'et  into  a  scbool,  and  saw  tbc 
cbildren  at  their  lessons.  He  states  they  were  .all  very  clean 
and  tidy  and  well  shod-  and  did  not  give  him  any  reason  to 
thiidv  otherwise  than  that  Ihey  were  well  fed  and  well  looked 
after  at  home.  Ili  our  own  country  we  are  gi;'ai!y  troubled 
by  the  problem  of  how  to  get  peop-le  l)ack  1o  the  land.  Here, 
however,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  get  suiHoient  laml  for 
the  people  to  put  into  cultivation.  This  was  noticeable  all  the 
way  from  Antwerp.  People  (mostly  women  and  boys)  Avere 
working  in  the  fields  and  gardens  all  along  the  route.  Men  were 
liloughing,  oxen  being  used  to  draw  the  ])loughs.  Labourers 
here  receive  from  IB  to  18  fr.  and  18  to  20  fr.  ])er  week. 
Machinists  in  the  clothing  establishments  receive  from  30  to 
35  fr.  to  50  fr.  per  week.  They  work  10  hours  per  day  and  60  per 
week.  On  ^Mondays  most  of  the  large  establishments  close  at 
4.0  p.m.  jSo  tenant  here  pays  any  rates  or  taxes  unless  he 
pays  10s.  or  more  rent  per  week.  We  left  Ghent  9.2G  a.m.  the 
following  morning-  for  ]5russels.  Before  leavincr  Ghent  we  had  a 
walk  round  the  town  between  5  and  G  a.m.  to  see  the  work- 
jieople  going  to  work  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  factor5%  but,  not 
knowing  the  place,  we  were  not  successful,  Tbe  men  we  saw 
going  to  work  were  all  well  dressed  and  looked  very  healthy. 
Trade  appeared  to  be  very  good,  and  we  saw  no  out-of-works. 
On  our  journey  from  Ghent  to  Brussels  we  had  the  company  of 
a  ticket  collector,  Avho  gave  us  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion re  the  railways.  Railways  are  under  State  management. 
Employees  have  a  union,  whose  headcpiarters  are  at  Brussels. 
They  are  at  present  agitating  for  improved  conditions  of  ser- 
vice, and  are  asking  for  a  10-hours  day. 

Ticket  collectors  receive  19s.  2d.  per  week  first  three  years, 
21s.  8d.  next  three,  and  the  maximum  is  24s.  per  week.  They 
work  13  hours  per  day,  and  have  one  Sunday  off  in  two.  Tliey 
receive  no  extra  pay  for  S-unday  duty.  They  have  five  different 
kinds  of  tickets  and  three  classes.  Signalmen  are  provided  with 
houses  to  live  in,  gas,  coal,  and  light,  etc.  Their  wages  are 
25  to  27  fr.  per  week.  They  have  generally  about  two  acres 
of  land  along  with  their  house,  for  which  they  do  not  pay  any 
rent.  They  also  work  13  hours  per  day.  Railway  servants  are 
allowed  twelve  ])asses  per  annum  for  themselves  and  three  for 
their  wives.  If  they  live  outside  the  town  they  ])ay  |d.  per 
week  for  a  jiass  to  and  fro.  The  rent  of  houses  in  Belgium,  in 
whi(di  the  labourers  and  working  men  reside  in  the  country 
can  be  had  at  25  fr.  ])er  month  for  a  four-roomed  house,  with 
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generally  aLoiit  two  aores  of  land  attached.  If  more  land  is 
roquirwl  it  can  be  rented  from  tlie  State  for  from  6  to  7  fr.  per 
acre. 

BRUSSELS. 

We  readied  Brussels  pretty  well  to  time  about  10.46  a.m., 
and  went  to  our  hotel,  wliere  we  had  luncli.  After  lunch 
we  paid  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Railway  Men's 
Union  in  the  Groot  Market.  Unfortunately,  the  men  were  all 
at  work,  but  as  the  place  is  a  Avorkmen's  cafe,  where  a  number 
of  workmen  go  for  their  midday  meal,  we  stayed  for  a  Mhile 
watching  them.  A¥hilst  walking  through  the  city  we  noticed 
large  numbers  of  females,  apparently  leaving  for  their  midday 
meal.  They  w^ere  all  very  smart  and  tidy  in  appearance,  and 
compared  very  favourably  with  their  class  in  England.  Prices 
of  bread  were  noticed  in  windows — 32  c.  per  kilo,  for  white 
bread,  28  c.  per  kilo,  for  oatmeal  bread,  and  30  to  50  c.  per 
kilo,  for  broAvii  bread  (special).  We  next  visited  the  Maison  dii 
Peuple  (House  of  the  People).  This  is  a  large  cafe  and  club- 
house built  by  trade  union  funds,  wdilch  is  worked  and  managed 
by  the  people  for  their  own  use.  No  one  but  trades  unionists 
are  allowed  to  become  members.  The  cafe,  however,  is  open 
to  the  public.  It  is  strictly  co-operative  in  ])rinciple.  Checks 
are  given  for  eveiything  purchased,  and  meml>ers  receive  3  jjer 
cent,  dividend  on  purchases.  They  have  clothing,  grocery, 
butchers',  etc.,  shops  in  connection.  The  books  are  made  up 
every  six  months.  Luncheon,  dinners,  teas,  etc.,  are  provided 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  We  had  beef,  mixed  pickles,  bread, 
vegetables,  and  bottle  of  hoek,  and  the  cost  was  7^d.  The  cafe 
will  seat  between  500  and  000  persons.  After  luncli  we  were 
shown  round  the  premises. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  meeting  halls  and  every  trade  union 
has  an  office  on  the  premises  free.  There  are  separate  letter 
boxes  for  each,  and  each  lodge  ])uts  its  correspond'cnce  into  the 
box  set  apart  for  it.  There  is  a  magnificent  concert  hall 
capable  of  seating  2,000  persons,  in  which  concerts,  entertain- 
ments, childn'ii's  carnivals,  etc.,  are  held.  There  is  also  a  fine 
roof  g.'ii-den.  Each  member,  even  to  the  doorkeeper,  is  a  share- 
hn](h'r  in  the  building,,  etc.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  the  us© 
of  members,  and  a  doctor,  who  is  paid  by  the  trade  unions,  is 
in  attendance.  In  cases  of  sickness  all  members  receive 
medical  attendance,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  They  have  all  the 
necessary  aiiil)ulance  and  first-aid  apjiliances,  lavatories, 
saloons,  etc.,  with  full  staff  of  attendants.  We  visited  the  bakery 
attaehed  to  this   institution,    and   were  very  much   interested 
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ill  wlint  w(>  .s;i\v.  TIu'i't  daily  output  is  very  large,  and  to  lu-lj) 
tlicm  ill  distiiliuting  the  l)read,  etc.,  over  the  city,  they  have 
a  statt'  of  100  dogs,  all  in  splendid  condition,  and  fo  which  tlKi- 
State  makes  a  grant  for  tjieir  up-kcep.  (They  have  24,01)0 
menihers  of  this  institution  and  oO,000  loaves  are'haked  daily.) 
I  made  special  enquiry  here  re  prices  of  flour  and  meal  used 
in  the  making  of  the  white  and  brown  bread  and  found  that 
the  baker  had  to  pay  just  as  mucdi,  or  rather  a  little  more,  for 
the  meal  for  making  tlu;  Ijiowu  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  l^higland, 
the  black  bread)  than  he  had  for  the  white  flour.  As  the  par- 
ticulars we  got  hero  Avould  suflice  for  an  article  by  itself,  I  do 
not  i)roposG  to  say  anything  further  now.  There  is- an  hospital 
in  Brussels  built  and  supported  by  Government  for  old  peojile 
who  are  past  work.  They  have  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to 
})ay.  There  are  recreation  rooms  provided  and  everything  to 
make  them  comfortable.  There  is  one  of  the  finest  operating 
tables,  mad©  of  metal,  in  this  place,  surgery,  etc.,  imbecile 
wards,  and  attendants.  There  is  also  a  workhouse,  typical 
of  all  workhouses  in  lielgium.  It  is  simply  a  place  for  work. 
Men  must  apply  by  recommendation.  No  beds  and  no  meals 
are  provided.  The  men  are  allowed  five  hours  work.  The 
])ay  is  very  small  and  the  work  is  tempered  to  suit  the  vrorkman. 
If  not  strong  they  are  given  light  work.  Some  of  the  2>arty 
had  visited  a  labour  bureau  and  they  informed  me  that  244 
persons  were  Avanted  but  they  had  only  bad  about  20  applicants. 

There  is  also  a  workman's  colony  where  men  may  go 
and  stay  for  a  time.  It  is  perfectly  free.  They  are  not  given 
much  food  but  it  is  good  and  easily  digestible.  These  men  are 
])aid  for  what  work  they  do.  There  is  a  small  deduction  for 
extras,  and  what  is  over  the  man  has  for  himself.  The  most 
they  have  had  sta3dng  there  at  one  time  is  70  to  100.  This 
was  owing  to  a  severe  winter  a  year  or  two  ago.  At  ]iresent 
they  bave  about  28  there. 

CHARLEROI. 

We  left.  Brussels  7.o5  a.m.  for  Charleroi,  reaching  there 
about  9  a.m. ;  as  we  were  due  away  at  11.57  w^e  made  the  inost 
of  our  time  for  a  look  round.  The  station,  a.s  all  the  other 
stations  we  had  passed,  was  a  very  nice  one.  The  town  is 
pretty.  As  it  was  market  day  we  went  into  the  market  place. 
The  women  who  were  doing  their  shopping  were  all  very  tidy, 
and  the  class  of  stalls  they  visited  in  the  market  place  was 
quite  equal  to  the  class  of  stall  visited  by  market  ])eoplo  in 
England.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  troop  of 
soldiers   apjiarently  retvirning  to  barracks  after  a   march    out. 
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Their  appearance  was  nothing  like  our  own  soldiers.  They 
were  nearly  all  down  at  heel  and  their  clothes  had  a  most 
sombre  appearance,  which  helped  to  give  the  untidy,  un- 
soldiorlike  appearance.  On  one  of  the  boulevards  we  were 
interested  in  watching  some  boys  playing  football.  This  was 
the  first  game  of  any  descri])tion  I  had  seen  since  leaving 
England.  There  are  some  night  shelters  here  Avhich  several 
members  of  the  party  visited.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
riO.OOO,  but  the  centre  for  which  the  night  shelter  is  intended 
includes  altogether  a  population  of  about  430,000.  They 
admit  men,  women  and  children  in  Avant  of  employment  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  A  large  basin  of  soup  and  j  kilo, 
of  bread  is  served  out  to  each.  They  must  go  out  each  morning 
to  seek  work  and  are  not  encouraged  to  remain  at  the  shelter. 
For  <SG  days  the  average  meals  served  out  was  244.  The  place 
is  open  from  5  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  from  October  21st  to  March  31st. 
The  director  has  choice  to  admit  after  8  p.m.  Men  or  v.-omen 
are  allowed  to  stay  three  nights  a  month.  They  rise  0  a.m. 
Breakfast,  coffee  and  bread  at  7.0  a.m.,  and  must  clear  out 
before  8.0  a.m.  The  last  report  shows  a  total  of  1,981,  and  the 
average  per  day  worked  out  at  30.  Xo  drunken  person  is 
allowed  the  ])rivileges  of  this  institutiou. 

LIEGE. 

We  left  Cliarleroi  at  11.51  a.m.  and  arrived  Liege 
1.35  p.m.  After  luncli  some  of  the  party  visited  the  State 
Small  Arms  Factory,  where  they  manufacture  bicycles, 
small  arms,  motors,  etc.,  both  for  export  and  home  use. 
I  understand  that  a  large  number  of  rifle  barrels  are 
made  here  for  Fngland.  The  barrels  and  sights  are  all 
made  and  finished  bere  and  then  sent  to  England,  where 
the  itocks  are  put  on,  and  tliev  are  then  turned  out  as  British 
made.  The  works  employ  from  2,000  to  3,000  hands,  400  of  these 
being  women  and  girls,  youngest  18.  Skilled  artisans,  pattern 
makers,  moulders,  fitters,  joiners,  etc.,  earn  G  to  9  fr.  per  day, 
a,  few  earn  10  fr.  Semi-skilled  workers  earn  4^  to  5  fr.  per 
day.  Labourers  3^  to  4  fr.  per  day.  Actiral  i^ay  is  on  results. 
They  Avork  Mondays  7  to  0,  other  days,  except  Saturdays,  6  to  6, 
and  Saturday's  (>  to  5.  The  men  are  allowed  15  minutes  for 
coffee  in  morning  and  10  minutes  for  coffee  in  evening.  They 
are  also  allowed  one  hour  for  dinner,  but  this  is  deducted  from 
their  day.  They  work  at  tremendous  pressure.  All  machines, 
motors,  etc.,  are  driven  by  a  gas  engine  of  500  h.-p.  Thoy  have 
also  u  compound  dynamo,  driveu  b}'  electricity.  The  motor 
and  engines  are  all  of  German  manufacture.  The  output  of 
motor  cars  is  three  ])er  day.     There  are  a  number  of  English- 
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men  at  these  vrorks.  One  of  them  is  a  foreman,  wlio  came  oyer 
from  England  15  years  ago.  He  also  has  his  son  working  with 
him.  He  has  no  desire  to  return  to  Enghind.  Prices  of  food- 
stuffs at  Liege  :  flour,  Is:  8d.  to  8s.  4d. ;  bacon,  smoked,  Is.  0|d. 
per  lb.;  best  butter,  Is.  (id.;  Nestle's  milk,  1  lb.,  T^d. ;  sugar, 
;-!id.  per  lb.;  coffee,  (i^d.  per  lb.;  tea,  ^s.  9d.  per  lb.  We  left 
L'iege  at  8.0  a.m.  and  stayed  at  Cologne  for  lunch  only,  and 
left  there  at  1.49  p.m.  for  Dusseldorf,  arriving  pretty  well  to 
time,  2.28  p.m.  We  passed  through  some  most  beautiful 
scenery.  All  the  available  land  appeared  to  be  under  good 
cultivation,  and  all  along  the  route  were  dotted  factories,  stone 
quarries,  coals,  mines,  etc.,  and  all  in  full  swing.  _  Imme- 
diately we  crossed  the  border  at  Herbesthal,  between  Liege  and 
Cologne,  Ave  noticed  a  very  great  difference.  Belgium  is  a 
country  whose  people  seem  to  love  husbandry  and  farming,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  works  seem  to  be  pretty  well  employed, 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  a  rather  lethargic  people  who  do 
not  like  to  hurry.  They  are  well  situated  and  comfortable  to 
all  ap})earances  and  do  not  seem  to  wish  for  more.  They  can 
live  well  and  cheap,  earn  fair  wages  and  have  decent  houses 
to  live  in,  in  fact  the  most  of  the  dwellings  are  particularly 
neat  in  appearance.  Even  in  the  slum  quarters  of  the  great 
cities  and  towns  this  still  prevails.  The  houses  even  in  these 
quarters  appear  to  be  clean  although  very  old  and  not  a  type 
which  lend  themselves  very  well  to  the  surroundings, 

COLOGNE. 

When  w©  had  crossed  the  border  Ave  saw  that,  from  being 
amongst  an  easy-going  people,  we  had  got  among  men  wlio 
were  very  smart  and  alert,  and  very  much  up  to  date.  After 
leaving  Herbesthal  we  arrived  at  Cologne.  There  everything 
was  alert  and  businesslike.  The  men  eni})loyed  on  the  railway 
seem  to  be  a  specially  picked  body,  and  are  particularly  neat 
in  appearance,  smart  and  courteous.  Whilst  on  our  journey 
we  had  passed  numbers  of  Avhat  appeared  to  be  (jerman 
|teasai\ts,  Aflio  Avere  on  their  Avay  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to 
emigrate.  The  men  were  not  striking  in  appearance,  but  if 
possessed  of  the  German  tenacity  of  purpose  they  Avill  doubt- 
less make  good  citizens  wherever  they  go.  A  number  of  Poles 
emigrate  to  Germany  each  year  for  work  in  the  mines  and  for 
unskilled  labour,  and  the  difficulty  Avith  employers  is  that 
they  cannot  get  plenty  of  men  in  the  mining  districts.  As 
Ave  had  a  short  time  to  spare  before  lunch  at  Cologne  Ave  went 
round  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a  most  splendid  building  outside 
and  inside,  but  I  think  one  or  tAvo  of  our  English  cathedrals 
are   prettier  inside — York   Minster,   for  instance. 
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DUSSELDORF. 

After  lunch  ;it  tlie  hotel  we  ngaiu  entered  the  train, 
and  duly  arrived  at  Dusseldorl.  X\'e  went  to  our  hotel, 
liut  as  {]iey  couhl  not  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
party  some  of  us  went  to  tlie  Station  I^estaurant.  As 
we  were  somewhat  late  in  comph'ting  our  hotel  arrange- 
ments we  had  not  much  time  left  to  get  ahout.  I  accompanied 
a  party  who  took  tram  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  As  we  got 
just  outside,  on  hotli  sides  of  us  the  land  was  under  cultivation, 
except  where  a  factory  was  placed,  and  we  passed  a  good  many. 
It  seemed  a  very  pleasing  feature  to  have  land  right  up  to  the 
factory  and  the  workmen's  houses.  We  had  races  amongst  the 
children  here;  and  they  entered  into  the  sport  with  rare  spiiit. 
Another  ])arty  visited  a  large  factory  (lianiel  and  Lueg  1  think 
was  the  name),  where  they  were  working  some  very  large  iron 
projtellers.  Men  here  ean  earn  from  4  to  12  mark  per  day,  and 
hoys  can  earn  up  to  3^  mark  per  day.  The  factory  at  present 
em])]oys  1,500  hands,  and  can  employ  1,700.  They  snj  they 
cannot  get  plenty  of  men  at  present.  We  Avere  given  to  under- 
stand this  factory  was  originally  started  and  worked  hy  English- 
men. 

ESSEN. 

We  left  Dusseldorf  at  9.4  a.m.,  and  arrived  a.t  Essen 
ahout  10.30  a.m.  This  is  the  place  where  Messrs.  Kriipps  have 
tlieir  hirge  works,  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material  prin- 
cipally. We  made  sev^eral  eifoi'ts  to  get  into  the  works,  but 
were  unfortunately  not  successful.  We  paid  a  visit  to  one  of 
their  model  villages  (thei'e  are  two,  and  one  has  a  population 
of  140,000),  and  they  are  indeed  models  in  every  respect.  The 
liouses  are  huilt  in  rather  a  Swiss  style,  and  are  surrounded 
witli  small  gar<lens.  They  are  not  in  the  form  of  streets,  hut 
arc  semi-detached,  as  it  were.  A  loaf  of  black  bread  was  pur- 
chased here- — G|^  lb.,  9d.  We  visited  a  Trade  Union  restaurant 
and  lodging-house,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
They  can  accommodate  2()t)  to  dinner  and  100  lodgers.  Meals 
are  served  at  very  reasonable  prices.  A  dinner  of  which  we 
])artook — soup,  fish,  meat  and  vegetables,  and  fruit,  with 
mineial  waters  or  coftce  cost  about  O^d.  A  man  may  stay  here 
and  have  board  and  lodgings,  comfortable  bedroom,  verandah 
outside,  where  they  can  sit  and  read  or  smoke,  for  15s.  per 
we(^k,  all  attendance,  etc.,  inclusive.  There  a  re  more  reason- 
able t(']-njs  than  this  even,  where  men  care  to.  sleep  in  a  room 
alonu-  with  others.  Tlie  men  who  frequent  this  place  are  mostly 
mechanics.  All  who  fre(|uent  this  place  are  under  Trade  Union 
regulations,    nnd    offi^^ials    and    members   are    Socialists.     Some 
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of  tlio  party  dined  at  another  working-men's  restaurant  at  the 
other  sido  of  the  town,  and  they  had  an  interesting  time.  There 
was  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  they  commenced  singing  and 
playing.  The  other  part  of  the  restaurant  was  full  of  German 
working  men  dining,  and  they  came  through  and  joined  in  the 
singing.  Th<^y  asked  for  our  National  Anthem,  which  was 
sung,  and  thej^  sung  the  German  National  Anthem,  after 
which  all  joined  hands  and  joined  in  singing  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  at  11.7  p.m.,  travelling  all  night,  and  reached 
'Berlin  pretty  well  to  time  on  Sunday  morning.  It  was  a  big 
day  for  the  Labour  Party  in  Berlin.  They  hold  very  large 
meetings  in  the  public  square,  particularly  near  the  Koyal 
Palace,  and  occasionally,  I  am  told,  the  crowd  get  unruly  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  police  and  militar^^,  who  are  very 
much  in  evidence  on  this  day.  We  proceeded  direct  to  the 
hotel  and  had  bi-ealcfast,  and  after  that  we  were  free  for  the 
day.  Myself  and  several  others  took  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing service  at  the  English  church  (Royal  Church  of  St.  George). 
After  sei"vice  we  got  into  conversation  with  members  of  the 
congregation  and  also  with  the  chaplain.  Asking  them  how 
they  found  living  in  Berlin  as  compared  with  England,  the}' 
informed  us  that  they  did  not  find  much  dift'erence.  Some 
tl.vings  were  dearer,  some  cheaj»er.  The  cost  of  foodstuffs,  they 
said,  was  pretty  much  about  the  same.  The  vicar  told  us  he 
thought  we  should  find  that  Berlin  was  one  of  the  best-con- 
ducted cities  in  the  world.  He  said  there  was  not  a  single 
street  down  which  we  could  not  walk  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion, day  or  night.  He  told  as  we  should  not  be  able  to  find 
any  slums  such  as  we  have  in  England,  as  the  German  muni- 
cipalities will  not  allow  them. 

We  had  a  walk  into  one  of  the  squares  and  heard  a  military 
band  playing  selections.  The  crowds  were  very  large,  but  most 
orderly,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  require  veiy  much  supervision 
from  the  police.  As  we  had  nothing  much  else  to  do,  we 
walked  along  the  IJnter-den-Linden,  the  main  street,  noticing 
the  buildings,  statuaiy,  etc.  They  are  remarkably  fine.  We 
also  went  to  see  the  House  of  the  German  Parliament.  Along 
with  another  York  delegate  I  had  tea  at  5. -30  instead  of  dinner, 
and  tlieu  attended  church  service  again  at  night.  After  this 
we  walked  about  watching  the  many  people  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  cafes — (theatres  and  places  of  amusement  were  all 
open) — and  then   retired  for  the  night. 
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On  Moutlay  juurniiig  we  visited  tlie  Gewerkseliai'tsbaus, 
J?':'rliu,  50,  Eugelufer  15.  This  is  the  Trades  Uuion  house. 
All  ])eoi)lc  Avho  frequent  it  must  be  Trades  Liiiouists.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  all  indepc-udent  Trades  Unions.  The 
otticials  and  members  are  Socialists,  entirely  free  from  party 
])olitics.  The  reason  %v)iy  these  buildings  have-  been  erected 
throughout  Germany  is  on  account  ^if  the  Socialists  and  Trades 
T.'nionists  not  being-  allowed  by  the  police  to  hold  meetings. 
Trades  T'nion  funds  liave  b-een  invested  to  erect  the  buildings. 
Metal  woi'kei-s  and  hotel  workers  to  the  number  of  about  250,000 
in  Berlin  liave  their  own  independent  headquarters.  Tiie  sixth 
report  of  these  societies  will  be  out  in  a  fortnisrlit's  time.  There 
are  2,:{82,000  Traders  Uuionists  registered  in^'Berlin;  1,831,000 
are  affiliated  with  free  trade  unions.  The  annual  income, 
Januarv  1st,  1909,  Avas  i'2, 727,109.  and  the  annual  expenditure 
£2,:]51,'199.  The  society  holds  £2,429,589  worth  of  funds, 
mostly  invested  in  its  own  property.  They  have  a  bank  of  their 
own,  and  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  on  dej^osits. 
They  have  20  per  cent,  cash  in  liand  in  the  diiferent  societies. 
They  spent  £58,951  in  travelling  pay.  This  is  an  inducement 
when  a  youth  is  out  of  his  ajjprenticeship,  should  there  be  too 
many  unemployed  in  the  town,  to  leaA'e  the  town  for  some  other 
place. 

£419,450  was  ]ydid  to  out-of-work  members;  £483,809  was 
jiaid  for  sickness  ;  £21,099  was  contributed  to  superannuation 
fund;  £45,953  paid  out  at  deaths;  £00,669  various  benevolent 
payments;  £334,608  strike  pay;  £133,000  engineering; 
£139,123  official  papers  and  libraries  (every  national  society 
has  its  own  monthly  paper) ;  £395,534  organising  conference, 
etc.;  £385, ()37  management.  The  total  disbursements  were 
given  as  £1,090.537. 

The  following  figures  were  quoted  us  as  subscriptions: — ■ 

100  m.  10  ])fg.  jjer  annum. 
Average  06  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


10  to  15     . 

..     4-92 

4()  to  50     .. 

•30 

1()  to  20     . 

..   lOTO 

50  to  55     ... 

•13 

21  to  25     . 

..     9-29 

56  to  (iO     ... 

-13 

26  to  30     . 

..  26-87 

7(i  to  80     ... 

3-4 

31  to  ;55     . 

..  20-62 

81  to  85      .. 

•8(; 

36  to  40     . 

..  22-59 

86  to  90     ... 

-1 

41  to  45     . 

-48 

'Ihei'e  are  16  separate  uniojis  and  tliey  are  still  amalga- 
matijig  and  increasing.  Every  local  society  has  additional 
subscriptions  for  local  niauagement,  etc. 
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The  average  income  jier  menilKM'  in  1!)(J9  was  20  ni.  15  pf  fj. 
,,  ,,          expenditure  ,,  ,,          22  m.  9(i  ])fg-. 

Total  worth  22  m.  ;J()pfg. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  less  than  10  mark. 

Miners'  Association  have  112,192  members.  Whole  metal 
workers,  400, 000,  lierlin  alone.  Inaei)en(lent,  7:^,000.  Eail- 
way  men  are  not  allowed  to  organis<>.  Thej'  have  large  secr<"t 
societies  of  their  own.  Postal  officials  are  not  allowed  to 
organise.  They  have  large-  associations  under  Government 
control.  Printers'  nnion  have  55,48'^  members  in  the  whole 
of  Germany.  This  is  the  best  organised  trade.  Textile 
workers  have  llG,4()''j  members,  men  and  women  independent. 
The  gentleman  who  gave  us  the  information  told  us  that  if 
they  had  small  societies  instead  of  being  banded  together  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  much  against  the  organisation  of  the 
masters,  who  are  wcdl  combined.  When  asked  why.  we  saw  no 
poor  and  that  workmen'  in  general  seemed  to  be  Avell  off,  we 
were  told  that  for  the  last  40  years  the  trades  unions  have 
had  their  own  party  and  they  have-  thus  been  able  to  direct 
their  efforts.  One  result  is  the  Imperial  Workers'  Insurance, 
which  provides  against  sickness,  accident,  old  age  and  in- 
validity. Every  worker  who  earns  less  than  £100  per  year  is 
obliged  to  join  his  district  sick  fund.  If  he  earns  more  and 
cares  to  remain  a  member  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  but  he  then 
pays  his  subscription  voluntarily.  Otherwise  the  employer 
pays  Is.  8d.  and  workman  2s.  ')d.  The  sick  insurance  had  a 
membership  of  12, -^-'M, 094  in  1908.  This  means  that  nearly 
everyone  was  a  member,  not  2  ])er  cent,  being  left  outside. 
There  is  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  include  farm  workers, 
domestics  and  agricultural  labourers.  Sick  benefits  were  paid 
on  10:3.894,299  days,  to  the  amount  of  1-3-3, 542, :355  mark.  As 
well  as  sick  pay  they  have  doctor's  attendance  and  anything 
which  may  prevent  sickness.  Doctor's  expenses,  67,000,000  per 
year;  medicines,  43,000,000;  prevention  of  diseases,  -39,000,000. 
Accumulated  funds  over  500,000,000  mark. 

There  is  a  new  Bill  before  Parliament  to  provide  that 
masters  and  workers  shall  pay  equal  contributions  towards 
the  Imperial  Workers'  insurance  instead  of  Is.  3d.  ])er 
master  and  2s.  3d.  ])er  worker  as  at  present.  Should  this 
become  law  the  Congress  has  decided  that  the  workers  i>av 
the  difference  into  a  special  resistance  fund.  As  a  result  of 
these  provisions  workers  have  something  to  rely  npon  and  are 
looked  after  and  are  not  afraid  of  illness.  The  conditions  are 
somewhat  similar  in  the  accident  fund,  but  here  the  vrhole  cost 
of  insurance  is  borne  by  the  eni})loyers  or  masters,  who  form  a 
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eurporatioii  to  raise  tlie  iie{-essaiy  mojiey.  If  a  workman  is 
olf  ill  hv  receives  full  wages,  Tlie  average  old  age  pension 
paid  last  year  v;as  £45.  In  the  X^nemployed  Board  of  Trade 
Gazette  last  year  tlie  Socialist  members  offered  their  services 
towards  taking  ix  census  of  the  unemployed  in  Berlin.  The 
municqxility,  however,  decided  to  take  the  census  themselves, 
and  they  returned  the  number  at  -38,000.  The  Socialists,  how- 
ever, took  a  house  to  house  census,  and  they  got  a  total  of 
1-'{(I,000.  The  Trade  Unionists  and  Socialists  are  unanimous 
in  opj)osing  tariffs  on  anything.  JThe}-  tell  us  what  they  want 
is  international  free  trade.  Every  boy  must  learn  a  foreign 
lany;uas"e  and  is  obliged  to  attend  school  from  0  to  14.  After 
14   he  is  obliged   to  attend   trade   schools.     (^joIcs   must   learn 

food    stiitTs    for    two 

1908. 

1-30  M. 

161 

1-55 
•37 
•37 
•36 
■8 

2-53 

which  showed  they  were  higher  all  round  in  1909  than  in  1908. 

We  noticed  Avlieat  bread  at  7d.  for  4  lbs.  In  England  4  lbs. 
is  9id. 

The  official  statement  of  unemployed  for  Berlin  last  year 
was  as  follows:  registered,  1(]2,211;  offers,  122,982,  some 
temporary;  suital)le,  99,827;  leaving  a  residue  of  over  6,000 
for  which  nothing  could  be  done.  For  the  month  of  March 
this  year  the  figures  were  15,174,  and  of  these  11,488  were 
found  work,  leaving  a  residue  of  close  on  4,000  men  and  women. 
A  bath  at  the  labour  bureau  for  unemploye<l  costs  ^d. ;  boots 
mended,  7 Jd.;  the  hall  will  hold  1,200;  no  beds.  They  must 
go  to  Trades  Union  Club  for  bed.  Jirown  bread,  butter  and 
half  sausage  cost  l^d. ;  cup  of  coffee,  ^d. ;  one  jjint  beer,  2d. ; 
(piarter  pint,  ^d. ;  glass  milk,  |d.  Municipality  subscribe 
59,000  mark  per  annum  for  its  su])port.  A  non-member  pays 
2J<1.  each  time  to  register.    One  registration  lasts  one  week. 

DRESDEN. 

We  left  Jierlln  at  1.20  p.m.,  and  arrived  Dresden  shortly 
after  4   ]).\\\.     One  of  our  party  got  left  beliind,   and  did   not 
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reach  Dresden  until  late.  Dresden  is  a  most  pretty  place,  and 
we  were  informed  tlieie  are  a  number  of  ]<hig'lish  people  r(^sident 
there.  As  we  only  had  a  few  hours  on  the  Tuesday  morninj,^, 
and  I  Mas  not  feelint^  well,  I  did  not  get  much  information. 
Some  of  our  party  went  over  a  factoiy  where  milliner  machinery 
is  made,  hut  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  much.  Tliere  were 
some  flats  advertised  to  let,  six  rooms  and  all  convenience,  1,600 
mark  per  annum. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  left  Dresden  11.11  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Chemnitz  about 
1  p.m.  Some  of  the  party  visite<l  Hartmann's  Engineering 
Works.  They  are  locomotive  builders,  turbine  and  weaving 
machineiy  makers,  and  employ  5,000  hands.  The  party 
visited  the  locomotive  erecting  shops,  where  they  can 
deal  with  thirty-nine  locomotives  at  once,  and  saAv  them 
in  all  stages;  machine  shops,  where  they  saw  ten 
massive  frames  for  the  underAvork  frames ;  boiler  shops. 
They  visited  the  smiths'  shop  and  saw  six  men  at  a  steam 
hammer  (two  men  and  one  boy  do  similar  work  in  England). 
There  w^ere  very  few  instances  where  one  man  works  two 
machines.  In  the  power  house  the  stokers  were  all  mechanical. 
The  total  horse-power  of  the  engines  is  3,500.  The  largest  (a 
turbine)  is  1,000  h.p.  They  were  shown  the  inside  of  a  turbine. 
There  is  a  dining-room  about  100  ft.  long,  where  the  men  get 
their  meals.  They  can  have  a  dinner  for  3^d.  The  names  of 
the  men's  committees  for  practical  management  were  put  up 
in  each  shop.  The  masters  meet  them  once  a  month  for  con- 
sultation.   They  do  all  the  work  for  the  State. 

The  men  are  principally  on  piece-work.  Pattern  workers  get 
45  -pi.  per  hour  (equals  5^d.) ;  fitters  and  turners,  51  pf .  per 
hour  (equals  6d.) ;  and  they  work  60  hours  per  week.  Best  men 
fitters  and  turners  get  100  to  120  mark  every  two  weeks.  They 
say  piece-work  is  the  only  way  to  work  cheap.  They  cannot 
compete  with  England  or  Colonies,  as  they  say  England  can  do 
the  work  cheaper.  They  complain  of  the  high  tariffs  and  living. 
Calf  meat  is  1  m.  60  jif.  for  ^-kilo. — i.e.,  about  Is.  Td.  for  just 
over  1  lb. ;  beef  is  A'ery  poor  for  Is.  per  lb.  Poor  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it.  They  live  on  bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee 
generally.  Rye  bread,  35  pf.  for  3  lbs.  (about  Id.  per  lb.).  There 
is  a  canteen  for  the  workers  at  the  factory  mentioned  above, 
and  the  workpeople  benefit  from  the  takings. 

LEIPZIG. 

We  left  Chemnitz  at  7.55  p.m.  for  Leipzig,  and  arrived  there 
about  9.30  p.m.     We  saw  many  places  of  public  interest  at 
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Leipzig-,  and  were  alloAved  the  piivileo-e  of  looking  over  a  larg-e 
est  a  1)1  isli men  t  .  where  they  man nf  a  ctnre  print  ing-  and  ^  book- 
binding machines.  They  do  colonrcd  printing-  for  some  English 
firms,  "compositors  here  earn  from  3.45  up  to  (i  mark  per  day. 
At  Leipzig  they  are  building  a  new  railway  station,^  which  it 
is  said  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world  when  finished.  The  State 
llailway  authoiities  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  exiiending  some 
i;7,4()()."()()0  upon  this  building,  etc. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  left  Leipzig  at  12.40  ]).m.  on  Wednesda}-,  and  arrived 
at  Frankfurt  at  8.2  p.m.,  proceeding  direct  to  the  Hotel  Royal, 
and  partaking  of  dinner,  for  which  we  were  all  ready.  Thurs- 
day we  liad  all  day  at  Frankfurt,  but  being  Ascension  Day,  it 
was  a  general  Bank  Holiday.  All  shops  and  works  were  closed, 
and  tlie  city  was  all  on  holiday.  A  party  of  us  attended  the 
English  church  for  morning  service,  and  after  service  the 
organist,  Mr.  P.  Gill,  who  is  a  teacher  of  languages  at  Frank- 
furt, kindh^  conducted  us  round,  the  town.  We  got  a  deal  of 
interesting  information  from  him.  He  has  been  resident  in 
Fiankfurt  for  over  fifteen  years.  H'is  address  is  Kaiser  Street  -H, 
Frankfurt.  Frankfurt,  he  told  us,  is  the  highest  rated  town  in 
(jrermany,  and  consequently  living  is  high.  A  four-roomed  house 
costs  about  8s.  per  week,  but  there  are  some  four-roomed  houses 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city  which  can  be  had  for  5  mark  per 
week.  Mr.  Gill  had  lived  in  a  ten-roomed  house,  with  kitchen, 
bath,  etc.,  in  this  part,  for  which  he  had  only  paid  £40  per 
annum.  ]\lr.  Gill  explained  to  us  the  German  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  I  was  very  much  interested.  He  informed  us 
that  scarcely  any  private  schools  are  allowed  in  Germany. 
Schooling  is  free.  There  are  practically  three  grades.  The  one 
we  call  council  school ;  the  next  the  grammar  school,  equal  to 
our  own  grammar  school ;  and  the  highest  grade.  whi(di  is  ecjual' 
to  our  Eton  and  Harrow  education.  Scholars  have  all  an  ecjual 
chance,  and  can  qualify  by  winning  scholarships  for  the  l)est 
education  Germany  can  give.  Should  parents  Avish  to  send  their 
children  to  the  second  grade  or  grammar  school,  the  fee  is  only 
£2  10s.  per  annum,  and  should  more  than  one  out  of  a  family 
attend  the  fees  are  a  little  less.  For  the  highest  education  the 
fee  is  £•)  10s.  per  annum,  and  this  is  the  highest  education  it 
is  )>ossible  to  get  in  Germany.  The  scholars  are  encouraged 
to  make  progress,  and  the  head  master  must  submit  a  report 
every  year  as  to  how  the  scholars  are  doing.  Sliould  a  scholar 
get  lax  or  unable  to  do  his  tasks,  and  does  not  pass  his  examina- 
ticii,  h"  is  I'educed.  If  in  the  higher  school,  he  must  come  down 
t')  tile  second  c'lade.     If  in  the  second  orad(\  he  mnst  p'o  down 
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io  tlic  lower  oTude.  No  distincUou  as  regards  (^lass  is  imule.  The 
soil  of  111!'  hio-liest  ill  the  land  is  treated  in  the  same  way  ;is  the 
sun  of  the  peasant.  If  a  scholar  has  to  he  removed  from  a  higher 
grade  school  to  a  lower  he  is  called  upon  to  ])a3'  an  extra  pre- 
mium of  £4.  The  education  also  hears  an  important  part  with 
regard  to  conscription.  If  a  schohar  does  well  at  school  he  can 
qualify  by  passing  examinations  for  only  one  year's  conscri|r- 
tioii.  instead  of  two,  three,  or  perhii]is  seven  years. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  conscription,  Mr.  Gill  said  ho 
thought  it  a  very  g^ood  thing  for  the  German  youths.  He  had 
had  pu])ils  both  before  and  after  they  had  served  their  conscrip- 
lion,  and  he  found  that  after  they  had  had  their  year  or  so  of 
military  training  they  vrcre  more  apt  pupils,  and  much  bctler 
disciplined. 

THE    BOOT    TRADE. 

Frankfurt  is  an  important  centre  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
in  Germany,  and  some  twO'  years  ago  a  party  of  iSorthampton 
gentlemen  visited  there  to  make  inquiries  re  this  industry.  Mr. 
Gill  had  the  honour  of  meeting  them  and  escorting  them  round. 
When  thev  got  back  to  England,  however,  Mr.  Gill  said,  they 
made  some  misstatements  respecting  the  trade  M'hich  he  (Mr. 
Gill)  repudiated.  The  shoemakers  work  51^  hours  per  week. 
LoAvest  rate  for  clickers,  2Gs.  2d.;  highest,  '-{Gs.  4d.;  average,  32s. 
Prices  are  generally  about  8s.  higher  than  what  is  paid  in 
Northampton.  For  confii-mation  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  lirown, 
Conservative  agent,  Xorthampton,  if  written  to,  would  send 
us  a  copy  of  Keport  on  German  Boot  Trade.  There  are  20 
square  miles  of  forest  land  just  outside  Frankfurt,  and  this  is 
quite  open  to  the  public  to  roam  about  in  at  will. 

In  Frankfurt  workpeople  can  obtain  a  ticket  for  60pf.  (T^d.) 
for  best  seats  at  any  of  the  grand  opera  houses,  zoological 
gardens,  Palmengarten,  or  any  other  attraction,  through  the 
trade  society,  and  a  certain  number  of  free  tickets  are  issued 
each  month,  so  that  a  worker  can  rely  upon  a  good  educational 
entertainment  at  least  once  a  month  free.  He  says  the  people 
in  Frankfurt  do  not  complahi  re  tariffs.  He  also  said  that 
Germans  are  particularly  friendly  to  Englishmen.  They  are, 
however,  of  a  cj^nical  nature,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  anyone 
especially  praised.  The  lower  classes  cannot  rise  to  be  officers 
in  the  army,  and  this  causes  a  racial  difference.  All  railways 
are  under  State  management,  and  they  make  large  ])rofits, 
but  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  state  pro'fits  the  exact  amount 
IS  not  known.  During  the  last  year  in  Frankfurt  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  out  of  work  for  21  days. 
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In  tlie  Kaiser  Sir.,  Avliere  Mr.  Gill  at  present  resides,  a  five- 
roomed  house  costs  £100  per  year,  rates  £8,  and  a  water  rate 
of  about  £2  10s.  There  are  no  hospital  or  charitable  collections 
in  Germany ;  all  comes  out  of  the  rates.  The  needy  poor  are 
assisted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  charity,  and 
(hjes  not  disenfranchise  lliem.  Every  man  who  has  served  one 
year's  conscription  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  A  criminal  loses  his 
vote  for  tAvo  j'ears. 

CITY    EXTENSION. 

Tlie  Frankfurt  Corporation  have  ])urchase<l  a  tract  of  land 
about  one-third  the  size  of  Frankfurt,  and  adjoining  the  town, 
on  which  thej^  intend  to  erect  factories,  workshops,  shops,  etc., 
and  20,000  workmen's  dwellings.  As  soon  as  these  are  built 
they  will  be  taken.  The  rents  of  the  Avorkmen's  dwellings  will 
run  from  G  to  8  m.  per  Aveek  at  first. 

COLOGNE. 

We  left  Frankfurt  at  8  a.m.  and  arrived  Cologne  at  12.35 
]).m.  Previous  to  leaving  Frankfurt  AA-e  had  a  meeting  in  the 
hotel  and  a  general  revicAv  of  the  tour,  expressions  of  opinion 
being  given  by  several  delegates. 

Arriving  at  Cologne  vre  immediately  had  dinner,  and  after- 
AAards  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  gi^^en  to  Dr.  Coates,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  llidgway^  avIio'  had  so  splendidly  conducted  the 
party.  Eveiything  had  been  done  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
enable  us  all  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  possible.  No 
influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one,  and  each  had 
had  freedom  of  action  and  speech.  As  we  did  not  leaA^e  Cologne 
until  0.10  p.m.,  Ave  AA-ent  round  the  toAvn,  most  of  us  making 
somes  purchases  to  bring  home,  and  others  getting  price  lists 
from  various  shops. 

We  left  Cologne  at  7.10  jj.ni,,  and  arriA'od  at  the  Hook  of 
Tlolhnid  slioi'tly  after  11  p.m.,  and  Aveut  straiglit  on  boai'd 
tlie  steamer  for  HarAvicli,  A\liicji  avc  I'caclied  (I  a.m.  We  ar- 
riA-ed  LiAan-pool  Street  about  8  a.m.,  and  had  breakfast  in  the 
giill  room,  after  which  Ave  were  driven  round  some  of  the  AA^orst 
])aiis  of  London. 

In  summing  up,  I  beg  to  say  I  left  England  a  Free  Trader. 
One  of  my  main  points  was  that  England  could  not  adopt  a 
])olicy  of  Tariff  Heform  Avithout  very  considerably  increasing 
the  cost  of  living — foodstuffs  in  particular.  I  find,  however, 
that  in  Protectionist  Germany  food  is  very  little  dearer,  if  any, 
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and  clothing  can  be  ])urcliased  at  almost  the  same  prices.  Rents 
yary,  and  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  rather  higher,  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  privilege  the  Grennan  enjoys  of  being 
able  to  rent  land  cheaply,  and  thns  to  provide  many  things  for 
themselves,  and  povhajis  leave  a  surpUis  out  oi'  which  they  can 
make  profits.  With  legard  to  the  unemployment  question,  I  con- 
sider Germany  is  far  aheail  of  us.  Their  systems  and  organisation 
amongst  the  workers  and  municipalities  are  remarkably  fine. 
There  is  unemployment  in  Germany,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  England.  Their  system  of  dealing  with  it  does  not 
allow  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  so  much  as  in  England. 
Their  s])lendid  system  of  State  insurance  also  j)rovides 
against  it.  Too  much  ])raise  can  scarcely  be  given  to 
the  workers  for  their  splendid  efforts  in  providing  for  and  pro- 
tecting themselves,  and  their  efforts  are  very  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  very  forward  condition  in  Avhicli  Germany  is  to- 
day. Further,  the  proof  that  Protection  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  nation  is  tlie  fact  that  the  workers  ])rotect  themselves,  the 
masters  have  protection  in  their  organisations,  and  the  country 
in  turn  protects  them  both  by  keeping  Germany  for  Germans, 
and  not  allowing  other  ])eople  to  overrun  her  markets.  If  it 
was  not  for  this  system  Geruiany  durst  not  adopt  some  of  the 
methods  which  she  does  (instance  what  Fi'ankfurt  intend  to  do, 
as  shown  above).  Throughout  the  whole  of  our  tour  v.-e 
never  came  across  any  available  land  which  was  not  under  cul- 
tivation. We  could  not  find  anv  out-of-works  hanging  about 
in  the  towns,  and  had  tO'  visit  the  Labour  Bureaux  to  get  to 
know  whether  there  were  any.  We  never  saw  many  women  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  the  children  were  nearly  all  Avell  clothed 
and  well  shod,  and  I'ookeJ  healthy  and  happy. 

I  do  not  think  the  English  working  men  have  anything  to 
fear  from  a  system  of  Tariff  Reform  judiciously  administered, 
and  have  pleasure  in  g-iving  what  support  I  can  to  this  move- 
ment. T-r  1) 

2T,  Lower  Ebor  vStreet,  York. 


Report    by  W.    DOBBIE. 

In  the  time  avc  had  at  our  dis])osal  and  the  large  number 
of  towns  we  visited  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  authority  on  the  economic  factors  which  govern  the 
life  of  the  German  worker.    As  far  as  the  object  of  the  trij)  was 
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c(j iieorued,  it  was.  in  my  opiniun,  a  cuiupiete  lailurc.  On  no 
oi-casion  did  an}-  one  of  the  deputation  live  in  the  quarters  of 
llie  worker.  We  lived  in  the  best  hotels  and  on  the  best  food, 
and  studie<l  the  woikers  g-enerall}^  from  a  distance. 

As  far  as  my  observations  and  inquiries  led  me  to  under- 
stand, I  am  convinced  that  the  standard  of  the  worker,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  is  much  below  the  standard  of  the  Englishman. 
We  saw  on  all  sides  of  us  the  fact  that  the  German  worker 
was  dissatisfied  and  discontented.  1  found  at  Jierlin,  f(n'  in- 
stance, the  building  trade  locked  out  because  of  a  demand  f'.)r 
Td.  })er  Innir,  and  the  coach  builders  the  same.  The  wage  being 
])aid  was  (i.^d.  ])er  hoiir.  The  wage  for  same  work  <Sd.  and  S^d.  at 
our  motor  works  at  Coventry.  I  found  from  various  trade  union 
officials  that  the  same  conditions  prevailed  all  over.  In  West- 
phalia and  in  the  Eliine  district  wages  compare  badly  with  the 
wages  here.  I  find  in  nine  towns  in  this  district  wages  for  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  all  well  under  Td.  per  hour,  some  as  hnv 
as  4d.  i)er  hour,  while  unskilled  workmen  range  from  Jkl.  to  5d. 
per  hour.  Ihe  wages  all  round  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  c()m})ared  with  wages  here,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
are  considerably  longer.  The  wages  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  increased,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  also  increased  con- 
siderably. The  rise  in  wages  due  to  a  strong  and  militant  trade 
union  movement,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  fooilstuffs  due  ])robably 
to  the  tax  on  them. 

I  found  as  far  as  I  coukl  judge  that  the  cost  of  living 
generally  was  a  bit  higher  than  in  England.  There  is  then  the 
ever  difficult  and  increasing  ])robleni  of  housing  the  people.  I 
find  that  In  Uermany  they  are  embarking  on  a  system  of  housing 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  repulsive  to  anyone  who  has  a  keen 
desire  for  home  life.  I  refer  to  the  flat  system,  which  is  unsuit- 
able and  unsatisfactory,  both  from  a  moral  and  hygienic  point 
of  view.  1  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  working  r.ian  to 
get  himself  and  his  family  decently  housed. 

llie  question  of  unemplojunent  nov,  crops  up,  aiu]  I  find 
that  (jrermany,  witli  all  its  'experiments  in  labour  colonies, 
labour  exchanges,  workhouses,  and  night  shelters,  has  failed  to 
grapple  efiectively  with  the  unemployed  problem.  They  are 
ahea<l  of  us  in  matter  of  insurance  against  unem])loyment,  and 
in  this  thev  are  greatly  helped  by  the  ti-ade  union  movement; 
but  Avith  all  their  magnificent  organisations  for  the  suppression 
of  signs  of  poverty,  they  have  miserably  failed  to  gra]iple  with 
the  greatest  problem  that  has  ever  confronted  a  nation.  They 
only  deal  with  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  and  to  deal  effec- 
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tively  with  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  the  social  disorder 
must  he  dealt  with  where  it  arises.  In  short,  we  must  deal 
with  the  cause,  and  not  the  result. 

To  suDi  up,  the  life  of  the  German  worker  does  not  reach 
such  a  hig'b  standard  as  that  of  the  l^hio-lishman.  He  gets  less 
wag-es,  and  works  longer  hours,  pays  more  rent,  and  more  for 
his  food,  and  in  consequence  his  standard  of  life  is  considerably 
lower.  I  was  brought  face  to  face  in  Grermany  with  perfected 
organisation.  The  workers  are  well  organised,  the  surplus 
labour  is  vrell  organised,  the  labour  colonies  are  well  organised, 
the  workhouse  system  and  night  sheltei's  are  well  organised. 
That  is  what  I  a-lmire  in  G-ermany.  The  organisation  and  the 
municipal   government. 

In  spite  of  all  the  intense  culture  of  the  land  and  their 
insurance  schemes  against  invalidity,  old  age,  and  unemploy- 
ment, there  is  a  sjdrit  of  unrest  and  discontent  among  the 
German  woikers.  Thej-  are  tired  of  the  narrowness  of  their  life, 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  giving  signs  that  they  are  ready 
for  a  higher  and  a  nobler  life  than  is  ])ossible  under  Tariff 
Reform  or  Free  Trade.  The  sight  that  gave  me  most  pleasure 
was  the  solidity  of  the  workers,  the  companionshi])  and  felloAV- 
sliip  which  they  exhibited,  and  the  strenuous  desire  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  I  went  out  to  Germany  a 
Socialist;  I  have  seen  nothing  to  make  me  change  my  mind. 
The  result  to  the  worker  is  the  same  in  Taritf  Reform  Germany 
as  in  Free  Trade  England.  Miserably  housed,  fed,  and  ]iaid, 
he  receives  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table. 

"Will  Dobbie, 

Mooregate  Estate, 

Acomb  Road,  Yoik. 


Report    by    COUNCILLOR    HENRY    JAMES. 

It  has  already  ])een  stated  through  the  daily  press  that  the 
party  which  T  accom})anied  has  been  taken  round  Belgium  and 
Germany  to  see  all  the  best  parts  of  the  cities  and  towns  we 
visited  and  that  special  guitles  have  been  })rovided  to  see  that 
we  kept  away  from  the  working  class  quarters,  that  our  journey 
was  a  beanfeast  and  that  we  should  be  influenced  "to  say 
exactly  Avhat  was  required  of  us.  I  wish  to  say  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  possible  that  we  were  informed  that  at  every 
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])];ii-e  visited  we  should  iiave  c.n  absolutely  free  hand  to  make 
our  own  inquiries  in  our  oAvn  Avay,  and  each  one  was  to  send 
in  iiis  report  as  to  the  facts  lie  might  gather  and  the  impre- 
sions  of  the  places  he  visited. 

Before  I  left  England  I  had  decided  that  I  would  concentrate 
ni}^  efforts  in  investigating,  first,  the  Labour  Exchanges  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  unemploj^ed ;  second,  the  housing 
problem  and  the  conditions  under  wdiich  the  Avorkiug  class 
lived  and  worked ;  third,  the  standard  of  living  as  far  as  educa- 
tion, food  and  clothing  is  concerned. 

To  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  my  report  I  adopted  the  following  method  for  my 
investigations.  At  each  town  we  came  to  I  sought  out  the 
Labour  Exchanges  and  the  Trade  Union  offices.  I  not  only 
secured  a  A'erbal  report  from  an  official,  but  brought  away  with 
)ue  Government  and  Trade  Ihiion  statistics  and  reports 
published  by  them.  When  obtaining  the  price  of  clothing  I 
secured  samples  of  clotli  and  price  lists  of  suits  ready  made. 
AVhen  finding  the  cost  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  milk,  groceries, 
etc.,  I  entered  a  shop  and  made  purchases  and  have  kept  the 
bills  for  same.  I  also  visited  restaurants  where  the  working 
class  have  their  meals,  had  my  dinner  and  asked  for  a  bill  con- 
taining particulars  and  y)rice  of  the  meal  I  had. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  talcen  every  care  that  my  investi-. 
gations  should  be  as  complete  and  as  inde])endent  as  possible 
a)id  everything  that  I  state  can  be  verified  by  samples,  price 
lists,  catalogues  and  bills  of  purcdmse  in  my  possession. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  00  men  selected  from  diferent 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Newcastle,  Dudley,  Cradley 
Heath,  Birmingham,  Shields,  Gloucester  and  several  boroughs 
of  Loudon,  also  it  consisted  of  all  shades  of  political  oi)inionb. 
]iesi(h-s  Tariff  lleformers,  there  were  a  number  of  Free 
Traders  and  vSocialists,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  sense 
could  it  be  culled  a  selected  deputation  of  Tariff  Reformers. 
The  majority  of  the  members  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  Liibour  movement  and  amongst  them  were  many  branch 
secretaries  of  Trades  Fnious.  Agaiii,  my  friends  will  see  the 
ridiculousness  of  suggesting  that  tlie  report  would  be  "  faked."' 
h'roiu  start  to  finish  of  our  investigations  we  selected  our  own 
guides  and   instructed   them   where  we  wished  to  go. 

ANTWERP. 

We  arrived  in  Antwerp  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
twelve  years  since  I  entered  this  seaport  under  very  dift'erent 
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circumstances.  Tlio  last  time  I  was  there  tlie  principal 
amount  oi  shipping  tunnag-e  flew  the  Eng-lish  flag,  l)ut  now,  as 
we  steamed  up  the  river,  I  found  that  thing's  had  greatly 
altered,  for  taking;  a  census  of  the  shipping  we  passed,  1  found 
that  German  tonnage  was  predominant  in  both  steamers  and 
sailing-  vessels  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Ju  disembarking  I 
noticed  none  of  that  struoi>le  amono-  dock  labourers  and  steve- 
dores  for  work  as  is  to  he  found  at  any  Eng-lish  port.  Ihe 
houses  where  the  dock  labourers  live  are  clean  and  %vell  kept, 
and  stand  out  in  strong-  contrast  to  the  miserable  and  badly 
kept  property  at  Pojjlar  and  in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
roads.  I  was  informed  by  a  foreman  that  the  dock  labourers' 
wages  ranged  from  5  francs  to  8  francs  a  day,  and  that  was 
fairly  regular,  the  men  being  transferred  from  one  ship  to 
another  as  they  Avere  unloaded  and  reloaded.  Large  crates  of 
glass  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  slates  and  glass  were  being- 
loaded  for  ]<]ngland. 

GHENT. 

Leaving  Antwerp  we  proceeded  to  Ghent,  but  before 
giving'  any  j^articulars  of  the  town  of  Ghent  itself  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  country  we 
passed  through.  What  surprised  everyone  Avas  the  industry  of 
tlie  tenant,  or  small  freehold  farmers.  Every  foot  of  land  was 
under  cultivation.  Either  the  hedges  were  not  alloAved  to 
grow  or  had  never  been  })lanted.  On  making  inquiries  of  a 
market  gardener  he  informed  me  that  hedges  were  a  waste  of 
land,  and  no  farmer,  either  large  or  small,  would  think  of 
alloAving  them  to  occupy  space  Avhicli  could  be  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. A  bricklayer  Avho  Avas  Avorking  on  a  building,  and  had 
been  in  England  for  some  time,  informed  me  that  the  follow- 
ing rate  of  Aveekly  Avages  received  in  Ghent  Avas  :  Lowest  class 
of  hibourers,  23  francs;  skilled  mechanics,  40  to  50  francs; 
skilled  hands  in  factories,  25  to  40  francs,  and  45  to  50  fraucs. 
The  hours  of  labour  were  from  6  a.m.  to  G  p.m.  His  OAvn  rent 
for  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen  was  6  fraucs  per  week  in  ilie 
toAvn.  If  he  liA'ed  in  the  suburbs  he  could  get  a  house  froiu 
o  to  4  francs  per  week.  No  one  pays  rates  who  pays  less  Lhavi 
10s.  per  Aveek  rent.  No  loafers  are  alloAved  to  be  round  the 
stations,  and  if  anyone  attempts  to  tout  for  your  bag  lie  is  :)t 
ouce  arrested.  There  are  no  unemployed,  Ghent  being  sur- 
rounded by  canals  which  are  constantly  being  altered, 
maintained  and  repaired,  and  tlie  number  of  factories  voa- 
stantly  being  built,  and  new-  roads  made  practically  absorbs  all 
the  unskilled  labour  not  only  in  Ghent  but  the  surrounding 
districts. 
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BRUSSELS. 

C)u  arri\'ing'  at  Brussels  tlie  depatation  split  into  different 
parties,  some  to  visit  factories  and  workshops  and  others  to 
obtain  statistics  from  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  myself  with 
the  remainder  to  visit  the  working,  men's  quarters.  We 
secured  the  services  of  a  liotel  porter  as  guide,  who  himself 
had  been  in  England  six  years,  and  he  took  us  to  what  he  called 
the  "  AVhitechapel  of  Brussels."  In  this,  the  poorest  part  of 
the  city,  we  found  the  houses  well  kept  and  in  good  condition, 
there  being  a  complete  absence  of  that  abject  poverty  to  be 
found  in  our  own  "  P]ast  end."  The  people  were  clean  and 
comfortably  dressed  and  there  were  no  children  to  be  seen 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  as  we  unfortunately  see  every  day 
in  the  streets  of  London.  The  habitations  in  this  neighbour- 
hood consisted  principally  of  four-roomed  houses,  either 
painted  or  distempered,  which  gave  them  quite  a  picturesque 
ap])earance. 

"\Ve  were  shown  into  several  of  the  workmen's  houses  which 
we  found,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases,  were  com- 
fortably furnished  and  in  a  clean  condition.  We  were  intro- 
duced by  oi;r  guide  to  a  labourer  who  liad  worked  in  Liver- 
pool for  souie  considerable  time  and  I  asked  him  the  following 
questions: — "Are  you  a  native  of  Brussels  ?"  He  said, 
'*  ]\o,  I  have  only  been  in  Brussels  two  years,  1  belong  to 
Ghent."  "  Uo  you  find  any  dilticulty  in  getting  work  ?  ' 
"  Tso,  I  liave  been  in  work  ever  since  I  have  been  here, 
although  not  under  the  same  employer."  "  What  wages  do  you 
receive  ?  "'  "  Thirty  francs  a  week."  "  Do  you  find  any 
diftcrence  in  the  cost  of  living  here  and  in  Liverpool  ?  " 
'■  I  can  live  on  considerably  less  than  what  I  could  in 
Liverpool.  There  I  paid  lOs.  Gd.  a  week  for  three  rooms. 
Here  I  have  three  rooms  and  a  kitclien  for  20  francs  a  month." 
"How  does  the  cost  of  food  here  coinjiare  with  J*]ngland?" 
"  ^[uch  the  same,  only  we  have  advantages  tliat  the  working 
class  cannot  get  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  small  farmers  who  bring  into  the  market 
fresh  vegetables  every  day,  and  we  buy  them  cheaper  and  of  a 
better  quality  than  I  could  in  England.  We  do  not  eat  so  much 
meat  here  a>  there,  but  I  can  bu}^  mutton  a  few  doors  from  here 
from  4d.  to  9d.  ])er  lb.  Beef  costs  from  5d.,  and  best  steak 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb." 

CHARLEROI. 

Wc  next  vi'^it»>d  Cliatlcroi,  a  coal  mining  and  engineering 
centre,  and  about  2U  uf  the  party  requested  the  privilege  of 
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inspectiug'  the  working  of  a  coal  minej  wliicli  was  readily 
granted.  An  ollicial  was  placed  al  our  disposal  to  give  us  all 
the  information  we  required  and  show  us  over  the  works.  The 
niachiiiery  erected  over  this  mine  was  all.  made  at  an 
engineering-  works  at  the  same  town.  The  shaft  is  over  400  ft. 
deep,  and  six  trucks  of  coal  are  brought  to  the  surface  at  the 
same  time.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  from  7  to  9  francs 
per  day;  runners-otf  from  5  to  (»  francs  ])er  day;  women  -5  to  5 
francs  per  day.  The  number  of  liours  worked  was  10  liours  j)er 
da}-,  with  two  hours  for  meals  -])ractically  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  women  are  only  employed  in  shifting  em])ty  trucks, 
which  are  easily  manipulated  on  an  iron  floor,  ami  in  cleaning 
up,  trimming  lamps,  etc.,  and  we  were  informed  by  the 
olHcial  that  the  reason  women  were  employed  was  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  male  labour.  On  cnir  way  to  the  munici])al 
electricity  generating  station  we  were  much  struck  at  seeing 
women  sweeping  the  streets  and  cleaning  the  street  lamps.  On 
arriving  at  the  electrical  works  we  experienced  some  little 
diificulty  in  getting  permission  to  view,  but  this  was  eventually 
accorded  to  us  by  the  chief  engineer,  who  kindly  conducted  us 
over  the  premises. 

The  generating  station  supplies  electricity  for  the  whole  of 
the  tramways  at  a  pressure  of  500  volts  direct  current.  All 
repairs  are  carried  out  by  their  own  department  and  a  consider- 
able staff  is  kept  on  for  not  only  repairing  their  own  electrical 
machinery  but  the  trams  and  locomotives  also  belonging  to  the 
munici])ality.  We  Avere  informed  that  the  wage's  of  the 
repairing  blacksmiths  were  41  francs  per  Aveek,  and  fitters  from 
35  to  4?  francs.  They  worked  as  at  the  mines,  10  hours  a  day 
with  an  hour  and  a-half  for  meals.  We  found  here  also  that 
women  were  employed  in  washing  and  cleaning  trams  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  male  labour  and  the  rapid  development  of 
this  town.  TTie  conditions  of  the  \Aorking  classes  are  of  a  fairly 
high  standard,  it  being  possible  to  obtain  a  six-roomed  house 
with  a  nice  garden  at  a  rental  of  25  francs  a  month.  The 
industry  of  the  tenants  can  be  seen  by  their  cultivation  of 
vegetables  in  the  gardens. 

LIEGE. 

On  the  journey  to  Liege,  an  important  industrial  city  of 
nearh^  200,000  inhabitants,  we  were  accompanied  by  an  Eng- 
lish commercial  traveller  representing  several  English  firms. 
In  conversation  he  informed  us  that  he  lived  in  Belgium  at  a 
considerably  lower  cost  than  he  could  in  England.  He  lived 
in  a  house  which  in  England  would  bo  rented  at  £00  a  v^ear. 
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He  ])aicl  for  gas  2s.  4cl.  a  1,000  feet,  and  had  an  ample  supply 
of  water  vrhicli  was  paid  for  liy  the  meter,  and  althoiiafh  he 
used  a  considerable  (|uantity  for  garden,  hath,  vtc,  he  paid 
on  an  average  only  7  fi'.  per  annum.  All  rates  and  taxes, 
including  income  tax,  ©amc  to  1*15  (tiftotMi  jiounds)  per 
annum,  but  if  in  England  his  income  tax  alone  would 
come  to  £-)0  a  year.  He  informed  us  it  was  difhcult  to  make 
any  comparison  between  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
Belgium  as  the  national  tastes  of  the  people  so  far  as  food  was 
concerned  were  very  different.  But  he,  personally,  making 
practically  no  departure  from  the  system  of  living  he  had  been 
used  to  in  England,  found  that  it  cost  him  no  more. 

Arriving  at  Liege,  while  passi)ig  through  one  of  the  streets, 
those  of  us  who  were  investigating  the  social  life  of  the  people 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  conversation  with  a  Koman 
Catholic  priest  who  worked  among  the  poorest  quarters.  He 
stated  that  there  were  no  unemployed,  and  that  although  wages 
were  not  very  high,  work  in  Liege  was  very  regular,  it  being 
a  large  manufacturing  centre.  The  working  classes  were  in 
a  far  better  j)osition  than  in  England.  Food  could  be  bought 
at  reasonable  prices  and  rents  were  low.  Tbe  very  lowest 
labour  Avas  paid  from  3^  to  4|  fr.  a  day.  Here  again  we  found 
the  children  in  a  clean  and  tidy  condition.  We  went  to  an 
engineering  company  w^here  they  made  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, motors  and  motor  cycles,  and  sporting  rifles,  who  turned 
out  per  day  six  motor  chassis,  30  motor  cycles  and  GO  ordinary 
bicycles.  Their  output  of  small  arms  was  25,000  per  year  and 
45,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  The  wages 
l)aid  to  girls  and  women  were  from  2j  to  3  fr.  per  day,  the 
lowest  grade  of  labourers,  "^j  to  4  fr.  a  day;  skilled  labourers, 
4^  to  6j  fr.  per  day;  mechanics  from  6  to  7  fr.  and  from 
7 J  to  8  fr.  per  day,  highly  skilled  men  from  9  to  10  fr.  per  day. 
All  the  machinery  was  made  either  in  Germany  or  the  United 
i^tntes.  The  manager  in  charge  was  an  Englishman  who  came 
from  Coventry  13  years  ago  and  taught  the  people  the  trade. 
He  asserted  he  would  not  go  back  again.  In  this  factory  men 
were  doing  work  which  girls  do  in  Birmingham,  Smethwick 
and  Atherstone.  Tliev  v.orked  from  7  a.m.  to  0  p.m.,  wilh 
Ij  hours  for  meals.  Houses  could  be  had  with  half  an  acre 
of  land  for  50  fr.  per  month,  and  smaller  dwellings  could  be 
had  with  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  Avith  small  garden  from 
20  to  ''50  fr.  a  month.  We  were  informed  that  there  was  a 
pawnshoj)  under  State  control  which  charged  very  low  rates 
of  interest,  but  which  was  very  little  used.  T^p  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  a  labour  exchange  owiho* 
to  the  ever-increasing  denumd  for  labour  and  the-  regular  con- 
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The  Meyer  Hof.    Workmen's  Dwellings. 
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Erecting  Shop  of  the  Berliner  Maschinenbau  A.G. 
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ditions    of    employmeut   under    which    both    mou    and    women 
worked. 

On  leaving  Belgium  my  impressions  were  that  the  working 
Classes  worked  at  a  lower  speed  than  they  do  in  England,  though 
they  apply  themselves,  and  with  regularity,  to  their  tasks.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  developed  considerably  since  my 
previous  visit  twelve  years  ago.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the  total 
absence  of  that  al)ject  poverty  unhapiiily  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land.    The  working  classes  are  thiifty  and  hard-working. 

ESSEN. 

Cix)ssing  the  frontier  from  li'Olgium  into  Germany  we  at 
once  found  ourselves  in  quite  a  dilferent  atmosphere.  We  had 
entered  the  land  of  system,  and  the  well-ordered  condition  of 
things,  even  to  the  slightest  detail,  that  the  Fatherland  is  so 
famed  for,  was  at  once  apparent.  Some  time  before  we  reached 
Essen  we  could  discern  a  forest  of  huge  chimney  shafts,  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  colossal  works  of  the  great  firm 
of  Krupp.  Other  deputations  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  admittance  into  these  works,  and  to  see  under  what  con- 
ditions the  men  worked.  But  this  pleasure  was  unfortunately 
denied  us,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  say.  While  others  of  the 
deputation  were  making  investigations  elsewhere,  the  party  to 
which  I  was  attached  made  an  application  to  inspect  the  supply 
stores.  But  here  again  we  were  refused.  The  whole  of  the 
deputation  had  been  patiently  waiting  to  go  into  a  working- 
class  restaurant,  and  sit  down  with  a  German  working  man  to 
•  dinner,  to  find  out  what  they  actuallv  did  eat,  and  what  it  cost. 
We  went  to  a  restaurant  where  over  200  of  Krupp's  workmen 
have  dinner  every  day,  and  about  20  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  soup,  minced  steak  and  onions,'  green  peas, 
French  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  stewed  fruits.  The  vegetables, 
small  rolls  of  white  bread,  and  the  stewed  fruit  were  placed  in 
largo  dishes,  so  that  eveiyone  could  help  themselves  to  what 
they  required.  When  the  dinner  was  over  I  obtained  a  receipt 
for  what  I  had  had,  which  came  to  7d.  in  English  money. 

After  dinner  we  visited  Krupp's  colony  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled employes.  There  are  over  300  families  resident  in  this 
colony,  which  is  ideally  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  an  extensive 
park.  The  cottages  are  detached,  and  stand  in  sufficient  ground 
to  grow  enough  vegetables  to  last  the  inmates  all  the  year  round. 
Connected  with  this  settlement  is  a  general  stores,  Protestant 
and  Eoman  Catholic  churches,  lecture  hall,  library,  and  recrea- 
tion ground.  One  of  the  inmates  informed  us  he  was  receiving 
from  Messrs.  Krupp  a  pension  of  60  mark  a  month,  as  well  as 
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IG  mark  a  moiitli  from  the  Goveiiinieut,  but  that  Messrs.  Kriipp 
deducted  5U  jicr  ceut.  from  his  Government  grant.  He  had 
been  receiving-  his  pension  for  nine  j'ears,  and  lokl  us  that  if 
he  died  his  wife  wouhl  continue  in  liis  cottage  and  receive  half 
his  pension ;  and  if  his  wife  died  he  Avoukl  still  go  on  undbr  the 
same  conditions.  In  English  money  his  pension  came  to  a  littlo 
over  IGs.  per  week.  The  cottages  are  kept  in  a  state  of  thorough 
repair  by  a  regular  staft'  of  workmen,  while  coal  and  water  is 
supplied  free  of  charge.  Leaving  the  colony,  we  continued  our 
in\'estigations,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  ohtained  several  samples  of  cloth  and 
price  lists  of  ready-made  clothing.  A  lounge  suit  could  be 
obtained  from  14  mark  to  38  mark,  boots  from  4s.  to  any  price, 
according  to  quality.  Very  little  beef  w^as  found  to'  be  con- 
sumed, the  principal  meats  being  pork  and  veal.  Beef  can  be 
liad  from  Od.  ])er  lb.,  veal  from  6d.  per  lb.,  pork  from  5^d. 
per  11).,  mutton  from  5d.  per  lb.,  and  bacon  from  Sjd.  to  lO^d. 
per  lb. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Continuing  our  journey  to  Dusseldorf,  we,  like  other  depu- 
tations before  us,  visited  the  well-known  engineering  firm  of 
IFaniel  and  Lueg,  who  apparently  are  not  afraid  of  allowing 
Ik^itish  working  men  to  go  over  their  factory,  like  many  German 
iirms.  This  firm  take  a  special  interest  in  their  workmen  and 
assist  them  by  every  ])ossible  means  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
stale  of  efficiency.  The  manager,  who  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome,  took  us  over  the  works,  we  visited  the  forging, 
turning,  and  moulding  departments.  This  firm  are  keen  com- 
])eiitors  for  the  British  market,  and  have  sent  large  ]neces  of 
machinery  right  into  the  heart  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 
It  supplied  a  cast  steel  stern  frame  weighing  21,554  kilos,  for 
the  twin-screw  steamer  "  Eiirst  Bismarck,"  of  the  Tlambiirg- 
Amerika  line,  which  was  built  at  the  Fairfield  Shi})building 
and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Althoiigh  not  so  large  as 
some  otiicr  German  fijnis,  Messrs.  Haniel  and  liueg  are  pre- 
pared to  compete  in  any  market.  They  were  A'ery  busy,  having 
sufficient  orders  in  to  last  them  for  twelve  months.  Their 
employes  worked  under  exceptionally  good  conditions.  An 
instance  of  this  was  seen  in  the  lavatory  accommodation.  We 
were  shown  into  a  large  room  down  the  centre  of  which  av;is 
erected  a  series  of  washing  (roughs.  On  each  side  were  indi- 
vidual lockers  for  the  accommodation  of  each  innn,  for  no  man 
was  allowetl  to  leave  the  works  without  washing-  ;iiid  clninging 
hi-s  clothes.  Showc'r  baths  are  provided,  for  the  use  of  which  a 
charge  of  one  halfpenny  was  made,  the  proceeds  being  given 
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to  local  charities.  There  was  a  largo  diniug  room  to  which 
the  wives  of  the  workmen  wero  admittcMl  to  take  their  meals 
with  them.  There  was  also  a  library  with  2,000  volumes,  and 
the  workmen  themselves  have  a  trained  choir  who  have  been 
successful  in  many  competitions.  A  large  ])iece  of  land  planted 
with  shrubs,  flowers,  and  with  rustic  arches,  was  d<'Votcd  to 
recreation,  where  during  the  dinner  inten'al  tho  workmen 
could  sit  and  read.  We  Avere  informed  that  all  the  Avag-cs  were 
paid  according  to  the  workman's  efficiency.  Men  working  in 
the  moulding  shops  received  from  5  to  10  mark  a  day  and  some 
12  mark.  The  firm  had  exported  large  pieces  of  nuichinery  to 
vShefficld  and  Birmingham.  Dusseldorf  is  considered  the 
Sheffield  of  Germany.  But  having  never  been  to  Sheffield  I 
have  compared  it  with  Wolverhampton.  A  short  time  ago  I 
spent  a  fortnight  in  West  Wolvei-ham])ton  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  a  large  number  of  factories  that  had  long  since 
been  empty.  Caretakers  were  in  charge  of  huge  buildings  in 
which  thousands  of  skilled  English  mechanics  had  once  worked. 
Huge  smokeless  chimney  shafts  were  standing  as  monuments 
of  lost  industry.  As  1  stood  in  this  German  hive  of  industry 
I  could  easily  understaiid  how  it  was  that,  as  I  stepped  from 
the  train  at  Wolverhampton  the  first-  thing"  I  saw  was  a  pro- 
cession (!f  unemployed  iron  and  steel  workers  of  Sheffield.  In 
strong  contrast  was  the  prosperity  I  saw  all  around  me  in  this 
German  city.  Here  there  were  nO'  unemployed,  the  workers 
being  weW  fed  and  clothed  and  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

BERLIN. 

We  had  at  length  reached  the  German  capital,  and.  living 
in  the  cajjital  of  England,  I  was  anxious  to  compare  the  two 
cities.  Here  I  was  struck  with  the  cleanliness,  and,  speaking 
ji'enerallv,  the  well-ordered  condition  of  thing's.  Wide 
thoroughfares,  magnificent  buildings  and  monuments,  beauti- 
ful parks,  squares  and  open  spaces,  peopled  by  a  prosperous 
and  contented  looking  throng — that  was  the  impression.  In 
the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  we  could  not  cover  all  the 
ground  of  our  mission,  but  by  separating  into  different  g-roups 
we  were  enabled  in  the  aggregate  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea 
as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  among  the  workers.  The  party 
to  which  I  was  attached  investigated  the  system  of  Labour 
Bureaux.  We  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  officials,  and 
while  we  were  there  about  50  men  registered  tlieir  names. 
These  were  principally  of  the  unskilled  labouring  classes. 

We  were  informed  that  generally  speaking  there  was  little 
unemployment,  but  that  the  number  had  increase<l  during  the 
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few  preceding  days  owing  tu  a  strike  in  the  building  trade. 
WorK  was  pretty  regular  and  wages  in  general  were  steadily 
on  tiie  increase.  Mechanics  received  from  b^d.  to  ll|d.  per 
hour  and  general  labourers  from  6d,  to  7d.  per  liour.  llie  cost 
of  food  has  gradually  decreased  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I'ork  can  be  liad  from  Gd.  to  l(*d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  Gd.  to 
13.  per  lb. ;  bacon,  8jd.  to  lO^d.  per  lb.;  mutton,  Gd.  to  lOd. 

Inquiring  as  to  horseflesh,  we  learned  the  whereabouts  of 
one  horseflesh  shop  in  Berlin  to  which  we  paid  a  visit. 
This  was  owned  by  B.  i'romberg,  Itoss-ISchlachterei,  Sehone- 
berg  (ioitzstrasse,  21,  a  respectable  quarter  of  the  city.  it 
was  far  superior  to  a  large  number  of  butchers'  shops  m  this 
country,  tlie  walls  being  lined  througliout  with  tiles,  the 
counter  being  of  white  marble.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop 
had  beard  of  the  ridiculous  stories  told  in  England  as  to  the 
consumption  of  horseflesh  in  (iermany,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  give  us  all  the  information  we  required.  He  told  us  that 
the  strictest  supervision  was  exercised  by  the  authorities,  and 
that  a  man  intending  to  sell  a  horse  for  human  food  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  submit  it  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  no 
animal  suffering  from  any  disease  or  which  had  a  sore  of  any 
description  about  its  body  was  allowed  to  be  slaughtered  for 
food.  If  the  horse  was  not  well-nourished  he  had  to  take  it 
back  to  the  stable  and  feed  it  for  six  months.  On  presenting 
the  horse  for  examination  again,  and  the  animal  being  found 
in  a  fit  condition,  it  was  stamped  with  a  blue  stamp  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  and  taken  to  the  slaughter-house.  After 
being  killed  it  w^as  again  examined,  and  if  found  free  from 
disease  the  flesh  was  again  stamped  with  a  blue  stamp,  and  it 
was  then  allowed  to  be  sold  for  human  food.  No  person  who 
sold  horseflesh  was  allowed  to  sell  any  other  kind  of  meat, 
and  no  person  selling  any  other  kind  of  meat  was  allowed  to 
sell  horseflesh.  He  added  that  the  price  paid  for  horseflesh 
was  from  5d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  and  that  a  large  number  of  his 
customers  were  amongst  the  aristocracy  and  middle  classes 
wlio  used  the  meat  for  special  dishes. 

COLOGNE. 

Cologne  was  the  last  place  we  visited.  It  is  one  of  a  number 
of  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Germany  Avhich  have  made 
big  strides  ahead.  As  soon  as  we  had  deposited  our  bags  at 
the  hotel,  the  party  split  up  into  groups  to  make  our  last 
investigations  in  Germany.  While  others  of  the  party  went  in 
search  of  the  Labour  Bureau  and,  if  possible,  into  factories, 
Dr.  Coates  and  myself,  with  the  photographer,  went  to  different 
parts  of  the  town  to  make  purchases  of  food,  etc.,  and  to  obtain 
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piices  of  clothing,  No  particular  shop  was  selected,  we  took 
them  as  they  came,  some  from  the  best  part  of  the  town  and 
some  from  the  working  class  quarters.  The  first  shop  we 
visited  was  a  tailor's  shop.  Everything  in  the  window  was 
priced.  Suits  of  boys'  clothes  which  m  ould  lit  a  boy  from  0  to 
15  years  old  were  marked  from  (i  mark  to  15  mark  a  suit.  Caps 
from  50  pfennig  to  1  mark  15  pfennig.  Men's  suits  from 
17  mark  to  40  mark.  We  then  visited  bakers',  butchers', 
grocers'  and  greengrocers'  shops. 

We  had  heard  at  intervals  during  our  tour  that  the  press 
at  home  had  stated  that  we  had  been  taken  round  to  see  special 
places,  that  what  we  had  seen  was  specially  selected  for  our 
benefit,  and  it  struck  me  that  if  newspapers  would  go  so  far 
and  make  statements  which  they  must  know  Mere  absolutely 
incorrect,  they  would  also  say  that  the  photos  we  took  were 
faked,  or  that  Me  never  took  them  at  all.  To  make  doubly 
sure  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  or  dispute  about  it,  while 
Dr.  Coates  M^ent  into  the  shops  and  made  the  purchases  and 
received  the  bills  for  the  same  I  stood  outside  the  shop  Mobile 
the  idiotographs  Mere  being  taken,  and  when  the  photographs 
are  developed  and  arrive  in  England  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
been  included,  in  the  picture  with  the  note-book  in  hand,  taking 
doM^n  the  prices  of  goods  in  the  window.  When  we  had  finished 
getting  prices  we  Went  back  to  the  hotel  to  await  the  train  for 
home. 

Some  vivid  impressions  were  gained  from  our  visit  to 
Germany.  Everything  down  to  the  smallest  detail  seems  to 
have  been  considered  and  planned  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Organisation  must  have  almost  reached 
the  limit  in  this  great  country.  In  a  large  country  Me  found 
everything  on  a  large  scale,  nothing  seemed  petty.  The  con- 
temptuous tone  hitherto  adopted  in  England  against  everything 
"  Made  in  Germany  "  cannot  now  be  applied.  Whereas  a  few 
years  ago  some  small  works  were  only  to  be  found  here  and 
there,  now  there  are  gigantic  factories  in  nearly  every  town. 
These  have  been  erected  entirely  by  German  entei'prise,  the 
financiers  of  the  eountrv  knowing  they  Mere  ]>rotected  against 
foreign  competition  wKich  secured  for  them  a  sure  return  for 
tlieir  outlay.  The  men  who  work  in  the  factories  are  perpetual 
students  of  their  particvilar  trades,  Avho  recognise  that  the  only 
M'ay  to  earn  good  wages  and  reach  a  high  position  is  by  means 
of  efficiencv.  In  fact  efficiency  seems  to  be  the  goal  for  every- 
body from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  M^orkmen  themselves 
;'.]e  keen  political  students,  and  as  a  M'hole  favour  the  existing 
system  of  protective  tariffs,  which  secures  for  them  regular 
employment,     There  appears  to  be  a  mutual  respect  and  regard 
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for  each  other  among  all  classes  throughout  the  country.  The 
population  is  civil  and  obliging,  and  patriotic  to  a  man. 
Poverty  in  Germany,  as  we  know  it  only  too  well  in  this 
country,  does  not  exist.  There  are  no  pedlars,  or  halt  and 
blind  hawking  their  wares  of  soliciting  alms,  no  starving  men, 
women  and  children  as  we  see  every  night  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  no  hungiy  queues  of  humanity  outside  soup- 
kitchens — a  sight  a^l  too  familiar  to  us.  Such  impressions 
cannot  fail  to  give  the  English  visitor  furiously  to  think,  what- 
ever his  politics  may  be,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  countrv  has  gone  ahead  so  rapidly  since  Bismarck  stood  at 
the  gates  of  German  commerce  and .  demanded  toll  from  all 
nations  who  wished  to  enter  th?  markets  of  Germany  and  com- 
l^ete  with  the  home  producer. 

Henry  James. 

21.  Eochester  Square,  N.W. 


Report   by   Dr.  G.  COATES. 

The  chief  impression  my  visit  to  Germany  has  left  with  me 
is  the  enormous  progress  that  Germany  has  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in  everything  that  makes  tor  national  greatness 
and  prosperity. 

In  1878-9  I  lived  for  more  than  a  year  in  Leipzig  for  the 
purpose  of  stud^ying  medicine  and  surger}-,  after  1  had  taken 
my  English  degrees.  During  my  stay  in  Leipzig  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  Germans.  I  used  to  visit  them  in  their 
liouses,  and  was  able  to  compare  the  way  m  which  the  Germans 
lived,  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  at  that  time.  My 
medical  studies  in  England  and  Germany  took  me  into  the 
liouses  of  the  ])()or  in  both  countries,  whilst  work  in  both  the 
English  and  German  hospitals  gave  me  other  opjjortunities  of 
studying  the  constitutions  and  nutrition  of  both  peoples. 

In  1878-9  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  England  was  bv 
far  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  of  fhe  two  countries  ;  it  is 
true  that  even  then  in  Germany  it  was  not  possible  to  see 
in  the  streets  the  same  signs  of  abject  destitution  that  could 
be  found  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities.  Beggars  were  very 
seldom  met  with  ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes, 
though  poorly,  were  always  decently  clad,  but  they  did  not  look 
as  well  fell  or  as  well  nourished  as  the  same  class  in  Englan<l. 
The  standard  of  ])0])ular  education  was  better  than  in  England, 
the  people  were  generally  more  thrifty,  wages  were  verj'" 
decidedly  lower,  and  living  was  very  much  cheaper. 
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I  maj'  here  note  tliut  1879  was  a  peculiarly  iiilerestiug  time 
lor  the  stud}'  of  Gerniau  economic,  conditions,  as  in  18/9  the 
Cxermans  finally  gave  up  "  Free  l^rade,"  their  scientific  Pro- 
tection dating  from  1880.  In  1879  Jiismarck  stated  that  since 
Grermany  had  lowered  her  tariffs  (in  1875)  she  had  been  bleeding- 
to  death  owing  to  foreign  dumping,  which  had  prevented  the 
continued  development  of  her  industries.  Therefore,  without 
regarding  in  the  least  the  doctrines  of  the  professors,  he  Intro- 
duced the  (jerman  protective  system.  By  190G  the  effect  of  this 
had  been  that,  whilst  the  revenue  from  Customs  duties  had  in- 
creased by  446  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise had  increased  by  109  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  by  125  per  cent.  I  knew  that  Germany 
hatl  made  very  considerable  progress  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  how  great  that  progress 
had  really  been. 

In  1879  Germany  was  undoubtedly  a  poor  country,  with  a 
naturally  unfertile  soil  and  few  jiatural  resources ;  it  seemed 
absurd  at  that  time  to  think  that  Germany  could  ever  be  an 
economic  rival  of  our  country.  Now  in  1910  almost  everything 
is  changed.  The  first  impression  that  Germany  gives  to  a  visitor 
is  one  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  general  well  being.  The  people  are 
undoubtedly,  on  the  average,  far  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed 
than  they  were  in  1879  ;  they  look  a  finer,  healthier  and  stronger 
race.  There  is  a  kind  of  feeling  in  the  air,  in  the  carriage  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  confident  in  themselves,  in  their 
position  and  future.  They  are  ])roud  of  themselves  and  of  their 
country.  This  can  be  seen  and  felt  everywhere.  They  are  proud 
of  being  Germans.  We  all  know  how  well  Germany  is  organised 
for  war ;  she  seems  to  be  even  better  organised  for  peace.  Their 
system  of  education  appears  to  be  far  superior  to  ours,  and  this 
education  and  intelligence,  which  is  constantly  being  praised 
by  our  Free  Traders  as  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Germany's 
astonishing  progress,  is  probably  shown  more  forcibly  than  in 
an)'  other  respect  by  the  scientific  fiscal  system  they  have 
evolved.  It  is  the  national  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  Germans 
as  a  race  that  appears  to  me  to  be  both  the  cause  and  the  main- 
stay of  their  present  great  prosperity.  Every  man  feels  that  he 
is  part  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  his  best  for 
his  country,  and,  if  need  be,  make  some  sacrifices  for  it, 
knowing  that  if  he  should  break  ilown  or  beconie  destitute  his 
toAvn  or  State  v/ill  provide  for  him.  In  Leipzig,  a  town  of 
approximately  587,000  inhabitants,  I  was  asked  by  an  old 
friend,  now  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  if  I  had  seen  any 
beggars.  I  had  not,  and  was  told  there  were  not  any,  because  pro- 
vision was  made  for  all  destitute ;  there  were  also  no  slums,     I 
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may  here  add  that  I  tried  to  find  slums  and  slum.-dwellers  in 
all  the  toAvns  we  visited^  and  never  succeeded  in  finding  either. 
In  our  big  English  towns  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  both. 
In  Germany,  as  in  all  nations,  there  are,  of  course,  many  poor 
and  many  unemployed,  but  there  is  no  such  depth  of  poverty 
in  Germany  as  can  be  found  in  so  many  towns  in  England; 
and  though  tliere  are  many  unemployed  yet,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  statistics  that  can  be  obtained,  the  amount  of 
unemployment  in  Germany  is  about  one  third  of  what  it  is  in 
England — that  is,  among  trade  unionists.  Among  the  unskilled 
it  is  probably  much  less  even  than  that,  because  the  cry  in 
Germany  is  for  men  to  do  the  work  that  is  Avaiting  to  be  done, 
but  cannot  l>e  done  from  scarcity  of  labour.  We  vrero  told  in 
Diissoldorf  by  a  leading  manufacturer  that  in  Germany  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  thousantls  of  Italians  and  Poles  eveiy 
year  from  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Germans.  Com- 
paring Germany  with  England,  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
still  be  less  wealth  among-  the  richer  classes  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  Germany  the  rich  are  becoming 
both  more  numerous  and  richer  year  by  year.  The  position 
of  the  German  and  Eng'lish  middle  classes  must  be  rapidly 
approximating.  The  position  of  the  working  classes  is  probably 
better  in,  Germany  than  in  England.  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doiibt  of  this  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  wages 
and  prices  I  will  discuss  later;  here  I  will  only  say  that  the 
German  has  not  the  same  fear  of  being  unemployed,  with  the 
alternatives  of  living  on  charity  or  going  to  the  workhouse  ; 
he  has  the  certainty  in  most  cases  of  a  pension  if  out  of  work, 
disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  when  too  old  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  do  more  for  his  countiy,  he  must 
serve  in  the  Army,  giving  up  a  year  or  mure  of  his  life  ;  but 
in  that  year  he  goes  through  a  course  of  drill  and  gymnastics 
Avhieh  are  invaluable  for  a  tovrn  dweller,  and  which  leave  him 
])o]inanently  a  stronger,  healthier,  and  better  man,  with 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  discipline.  Consequently,  comparing 
the  artizans  of  both  countries,  the  Germans  are  the  cleaner 
of  the  two.  At  all  the  large  works  I  visited  provision  was  made 
for  the  men  washing  and  changing  their  clothes  before  going 
liome.  Each  man  had  his  owji  locker  for  his  clothes;  after 
leaving  work  he  has  a  good  wash  and  ]iuts  on  clean  clothes 
to  go  liome  in.  These  things  may  seem  trivial,  but  they  all 
lell  in  ])rom<)ting  national  well  being. 

As  to  wages,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  German  wages 
duiiiig  the  lasi  (hirtv  years.  It  is  jirobable  lliat  in  many  trades 
Iho  best  I'nglish  Avages  for  the  highly  skilled  men  still  exceed 
the  German  ;    in  some  trades  the  German  wages  are  now  un- 
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doubtedly  higlier,  for  example,  in  colour  printing-,  in  brewing, 
and  tlie  paper  industry, 

I  believe  from  wliot  I  could  learn  that  the  German  wng^es 
for  unskilled  labour  in  almost  all  cases  exceed  the  Eng''sh. 
Let  us  take  the  scale  of  wages  in  Diisseldorf,  a  town  of 
obO.DOO  inliabitants,  given  me  by  one  of  the  directors  of  ihe 
engineering  firm  of  llaniel  and  Lueg.  These  works  employ 
from  1,800  to  2,000  men,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  most 
modern  macliinerv.  At  these  works  tlie  average  wage  paid 
per  head,  including  a])prentices,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is 
5  marks,  practically  5s.,  a  day.  The  working  hours  are  ten  a 
ilay,  except  Saturdays,  when  they  are  nine. 

The  detailed  wages  are  :  — 

Apprentices,  a  few  shillings  a  Aveek. 

Unskilled  labourers,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  Gd.  a  day  of  10  liours, 
or  20s.  Gd.  to  26s.  Gd.  a  week. 

Skilled  workmen,  5s.,  Gs.,  7s.,  to  8s.  a  day,  or  29s.  6d. 
to  4Ts.  4d.  a  week. 

Highest  skilled,  9s.   10s.,  or  lis.  a  day,   or  53a.  3d.  to 
G5s.  a  week. 

A  very  few  indeed  of  the  most  highly  skilled,  12s.  a  day, 
or  70s.   9d.   a   week. 

In  addition  to  these  wages  there  was  a  canteen  where  food 
and  drink  could  be  bought  at  cost  2) rice — i.e.,  bread,  cheese, 
sausages,  etc.,  milk,  mineral  waters,  and  a  good  light  beer 
at  5  pfennigs,  about  |d.  a  glass.  There  were  washing-rooms, 
lockers  for  clothes,  a  concert  room,  an  eating  room,  and  steam- 
heated  cupboards  in  which  the  men  could  keep  their  food  warm 
Avhen  at  work.  I  inquired  into  the  rates  of  wages  in  Belgium 
and  Chemnitz.  In  Chemnitz,  at  Messrs.  Hartmann's  works,  the 
average  wage  of  the  men  for  time-work  was  5s.  a  day,  at  piece- 
work Gs. 

It  is  certain  that  in  1879  in  Germany,  when  Germany  was 
just  closing  her  experiments  in  Free  Trade,  the  wages  of  all 
classes  of  German  v/orkers  (skilled  and  unskilled)  were  very 
much  below  the  level  of  wages  for  the  corresponding  classes  in 
England.  It  is  equally  certain  that  now  in  1910,  after  thirty 
years  of  a  scientific  Protection  in  Germany  and  -thirty  years 
of  continuance  in  so-called  Free  Trade  .in  England,  that  there 
is  vers'-  little  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  both  countries, 
the  average  being  about  the  same  for  both,  the  best  being  in 
England  for  some  grades  of  skilled  Avorkmen,  in  Germany  for 
others,  whilst  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  labourers  appear  to  be, 
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on  tlie  wliole.  ]ii"-]ier  in  Geimnnv.  German  wao-os  liave  risen 
very  considerably  since  ihe  investigation  made  in  1905  and 
jjublished  in  tlie  "Cost  of  Living  in  German  Towns"  (Cd. 
4032)  in  1908.  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
different  men  on  this  subject; — of  course,  they  differ — but  the 
general  consensus  appears  to  be  tliat,  on  tlie  whole,  the  Ger- 
man M'orkman  is  l)etter  off',  and  food  and  clotliing  ])rices  very 
mucli  the  same.  Three  out  of  the  four  professed  Socialists  in 
the  ])arty  unanimously  ciied  down  everything  German.  A- 
far  as  we  could  judge,  one  .it  least  went  to  Germany  deter- 
mined to  see  and  rejireseut  everything  in  the  worst  possible 
light.  This  man  must  have  used  singularly  misleading  and 
inaccurate  language  to  his  fellow  workmen  on  the  Avay  to 
Germany.  Every  member  of  the  party  had  given  two  distinct 
])ledges — one  that  he  was  going  with  an  open  mind,  the  other 
that  he  would  write  a  true  report  on  his  return  home.  Four 
men,  whoso  credibility  and  good  faith  are  quite  as  good  as  the 
Socialists,  said  that  they  thought  it  extremely  unfair  that  a 
man  should  have  come  on  the  tour  under  false  pretences,  as 
he  had  told  them  that  whatever  he  saw  he  would  go  home  a 
Free  Trader.  The  man  in  question  gave  me  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  had  not  used  the  words  imputed  to  him;  I  personally 
felt  bound  to  accept  his  statement,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  had  used  language  which  made  these  four  men 
honestly  believe  he  was  sailing  under  false  colours.  I  was 
unwilling  to  believe  he  Avas  untruthful;  I  coiild  only  assume 
he  was  so  inaccurate  in  his  language  as  to  deceive  his  com- 
panions. 

This  brings  u])  the  question  of  how  far  the  reports  of  the 
professed  Socialists  of  our  party  can  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
I  believe  they  are  extremely  inaccurate  for  the  following  rea- 
son. Their  information  was  almost  entirely  derived  from 
the  German  Socialist  officials.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
writers  intentionally  stated  what  was  untrue;  they  have,  I 
believe,  written  according  to  their  convictions. 

A  man  may  die  of  ty])hoid  fever  from  drinking  iiifecied 
water  out  of  glass;  the  glass  was  not  to  blame  for  being  filled 
from  a  tainted  source.  The  Socialists  of  our  party  could  not 
speak  or  understand  German,  and  they  invariably  went  to 
German  Socialist  officials  for  their  information;  they  were 
filled  up  with  statements  from  a  tainted  and  untrustworthy 
source. 

The  German  Socialists  are  strenuous  op])onents  of  the 
German  Government,  of  Protection,  of  Capitalism,  of  all  pre- 
sent coiidil  ions  of  industrial  and  social  life,     Tliev  would  have 
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no  reason  for  existence  ii  they  consideied  present  conditions 
satisfnctory.  They  are  very  keen  politicians,  and  are  quite 
aware  that  if  Eng-hind  adopted  Protection,  not  only  \\ould 
international  Fre'^  Trade  be  ielegat(>d  to  an  even  -inore  ivmoto 
iuture  than  it  is  at  present,  but  also  their  cause  would  be 
greatly  damaged  if  Bismarck  were  proved  to  be  a  correct  pro- 
phet Avhen  he  stated  that  even  England  would  be  oldig-ed  to 
abandon  "  Free  Trade  "  as  economically  unsound.  The  Ger- 
man Socialists  therefore  took  very  great  care  to  sup])ly  the 
English  Socialists  with  tlie  very  blackest  accounts  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  food,  of  the  clothing,  and  of  the  wages  of  the 
German  working  classes.  Our  Socialist  Free  Traders  appear  to 
have  still  fuither  distorted  the  ])icture  presented  to  them. 

The  art  of  the  caricaturist  consists  not  in  depicting  the 
iintrue,  but  in  exaggerating  and  distorting  some  characteristic 
features  and  suppressing  others.  The  description  of  German 
life  as  given  by  tlie  German  Socialists  is  a  gross  caricature 
depicted  for. partisan  pur])oses,  the  English  Socialists  have  in 
their  turn  given  a  picture  which  is  even  a  greater  caricature. 
If  a  party  of  foreigners  went  to  the  Social  Democrats  of  Ber- 
mondsey  for  a  description  of  London  life,  they  would  probably 
be  told  "  that  the  upper  classes  were  wallowing  in  riotous 
living  on  the  wealth  stolen  from  the  industrial  classes,  whose 
children  were  consecjuently  dying  of  starvation  by  hundreds." 
There  are  people  of  all  classes  who  lead  evil  lives;  there  are 
unfortunately  also  some  who  die  of  starvation  every  year.  But 
the  above  would  not  therefore  be  a  true  picture  of  London  life. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  describing  life  in  Dusseldorf, 
wrote  to  the  papers:  "In  grocers'  windows  you  see  roasted 
corn  which  is  sold  as  coffee;  in  the  butchers'  shops  you  see 
horseflesh.  Both  are  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  German 
working-classes.  Ever\body  admits  that."  The  only  possible 
excuse  Mr.  Macdonald  can  have  for  publishing  such  state- 
ments is,  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  German  Socialists,  and 
that  iiis  knowledge  of  German  was  so  scanty  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  any  investigations  on  his  own  account.  Both 
those  statements  are  absolutely  untrue,  using  the  words  in 
their  ordinary  and  accepted  meanings.  Roasted  corn  is  not 
sold  as  coffee,  and  horseflesh  is  not  sold  in  the  butchers'  shops. 
Roasted  corn  is  sold  to  make  a  drink  in  Germany,  just  as 
barley  is  sold  here  to  make  barley  water.  Drinking  barley 
water  is  a  common  habit  in  the  houses  of  rich  English  tee- 
totallers, but  is  not  a  sign  of  their  povertv.  Roasted  corn  can 
not  be  sold  in  Germany  as  coffee;  the  German  laws  against 
adulteration  are  much  too  strict.     Horseflesh  is  not  sold  in  any 
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butcher's  sbo^js  in  Germany,  using  butchers'  shops  in  our 
ordinary  signification;  no  butcher  who  sells  beef,  mutton  or 
pork  can  sell  any  horseflesh  at  all.  There  are  horseflesh  shojjs 
distiuguislied,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  describes,  by  the  sign  of  a 
horse's  head,  but  in  these  horseflesh  only  can  be  sold;  they  are 
not  alloAved  to  sell  any  butcher's  meat.  And,  what  no  one 
could  judge  or  infer  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  letter,  the  horse- 
flesh sho])s  ore  very  few  in  number.  In  Dusseldorf  there  are 
only  eleven  horseflesh  shops  for  a  population  of  350,000 ;  there 
are  4o2  hutchers''  ..hops  wliere  no  horseflesh  can  he  sold.  Let 
us  take  a  simile.  If  a  man  wrote  that  the  English  climate  was 
so  bod  tliat  notliing  could  be  grown  in  the  fields  or  gardens 
because  there  were  thunderstorms,  torrential  rains,  or  gales, 
with  sleet  and  snow  by  day  and  severe  frosts  by  night,  no  one 
would  allow  that  to  be  an  accurate  picture.  There  must  be, 
however,  more  than  nine  days  in  every  year  on  which  that 
descri})tion  would  be  true,  nine  out  of  365  is  the  same  pro- 
])ortion  as  eleven,  the  number  of  horseflesh  shops  in  Dussel- 
dorf, compared  with  443.  the  total  number  of  shops  in  which 
flesh  is  sold. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reports  given  to  our  Socialists  by  the 
German  Socialist  officials  are  too  untrustworthy  to  be  taken 
as  evideiH-e ;  they  come  from  a  tainted  source. 

Now  as  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  cost  of  living  and 
food  prices.  These  shoulJ  not  be  taken  quite  by  themselves, 
because  Germany  is  not  only  thoroughly  organised  for  war, 
but,  as  has  been  before  noted,  is  probably  even  more  thoroughly 
organised  for  peace,  and  for  national  production  and  well 
being.  Just  as  in  war  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillerj^  are 
trained  to  give  mutual  help  and  support,  with  a  view  to  the 
common  victory,  so  in  Germany  the  officials,  the  men  of 
science,  the  manufacturers  in  the  towns,  and  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  country,  are  organised  mutually  to  work  for 
and  support  each  other,  so  that  the  State  mav  have  the  highest 
production,  and  that  there  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
creation  of  wealth  both  in  town  and  country.  Just  as  the 
Gennan  duties  on  manufactured  goods  have  been  fixed  with  a 
view  not  only  of  finding  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  State, 
but  of  giving  the  greatest  stimulus  to  industrial  ])roduction, 
thereby  giving  the  maximum  employment  and  wages  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  industrial  centres  ;  so  the  duties  on  agricul- 
tural produce  have  been  so  fixed  as  to  stimulate  as  far  as 
]ioss;ible  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  enable  the  largest 
possible  German  agricultural  population  to  live  in  comfort  on 
the  land  by  securing    them  a  fair    price  for    their    produce. 
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Whether  the  baluuce  has  been  fairly  and  scientilically  held 
between  the  towi*  and  the  country  is,  of  course,  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  whilst  we  saw  no  slums  and 
no  population  of  slum  dwellers,  no  dilapidated  and  disused 
factories  and  signs  of  indusirial  decay  in  the  towns,  we  saw 
also  no  unfilled  land,  broken-down  cottages,  or  signs  of  agricul- 
tural decay  in  the  villages.  New  factories  and  houses  were 
springing  up  round  most  of  the  towns;  in  the  country  nearly 
all  the  suitable  land  is  under  the  plough.  There  is  very  little 
grass  land  except  by  the  edge  of  the  streams.  Germany,  in  spite 
of  her  soil  being,  on  the  v.hole,  far  less  fertile  by  nature  than 
the  English,  has  for  every  hundred  acres  three  times  the  agri- 
cultural ])opulation  that  we  have,  and,  moreover,  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  land  is  owned  by  those  who  till  it,  as  against  one- 
oiglith  in  England.  Everywhere  we  went  both  town  and 
country  looked  ])rosperous. 

Then  is  the  cost  of  living  higher  in  Germany?  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  from  the  state  of  health  and  nutrition  of  the  people 
and  children  in  the  working  and  other  quarters  of  the  large 
towns,  certainly  not.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  and  women  at  the  labour  exchanges,  also  not. 
I  believe  the  general  appearance,  nutrition,  health,  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  children  give  a  more  accurate  standard  for  judging 
the  cost  and  standard  of  living  in  a  country  than  any  statis- 
tical figures;  also  I  claim  that  my  medical  training  and  ex- 
perience probably  make  me  a  better  judge  of  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  a  people,  than  men  not  having  had  this  training. 
Is  the  cost  of  living  higher?  If  an  Englishmen  goes  to  Ger- 
many and  determines  to  live  there  in  the  same  ^^ay  and  on 
the  same  food  as  he  does  in  England  his  living  will  certainly 
cost  him  more  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  German 
comes  to  England  and  insists  on  having  the  same  food  and  beer 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  in  Germany,  his  living  will 
cost  him  far  more  than  if  he  lived  as  the  English  live.  I 
should  say  that  the  Germans  do  not  spend  as  much  as  the 
English  do,  and  that  they  live  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
though,  of  course,  somewhat  differently. 

We  know  that  at  the  last  election  men  rushed  over  to 
Gei'many,  bought  food,  as  it  happened,  in  the  best  shops  at  the 
highest  prices,  and  then  rushed  into  print  in  England  to  show 
the  voters  what  Living  cost  in  Germany.  We  heard  of  the 
4-lb.  wheaten  loaf  costing  ll|d.  in  Berlin.  I  looked  hard  for  a 
4-lb.  wheaten  loaf  in  Berlin,  and  in  all  the  other  German  towns 
we  visited,  but  could  not  find  one.  The  Germans  neither  eat 
nor  make  4-lb.  wheaten  loaves.     The  bread  of  the  people  is 
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to  wheateu  bread,  aud  say  it  is  more  uourislikif^.  This  bread 
is  usually  sold  b}-  the  kilogramme,  and  varies  in  price  in  dif- 
ferent towns.  We  must  remember  in  comparing  prices  that  the 
German  pound  as  half  a  kilo,,  and  weighs  one  and  a  tenth 
]"inglish  pounds,  also  the  Grerman  coinage  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  English,  even  as  to  the  values  of  the  mark 
and  the  shilling.  TA\enty  English  shillings  are  worth,  on  the 
average  20.48  marks,  that  is  2,048  pfennigs ;  therefore,  if  we 
take  the  value  of  the  £1  to  be  in  round  numbers  2,040  pf.,  we 
get  Id.  English  is  worth  8.5  pfennigs.  Therefore,  to  convert  the 
Ixerman  ])iices  in  pfennig  per  German  pound  into  pence  per 
English  jDOund,  we  must  divide  the  nnmber  of  pfennigs  by 
!).y5.  I  have  done  this  for  all  the  following  pi'ices.  I  l)ought 
bread  in  dih'erent  shops  and  took  doAvn  the  prices  in  the  windows 
of  other  bread  shops,  with  the  result  that  I  found  the  pre- 
vailing prices  for  rye,  or  wheat  and  rve,  ]>read  varied  from 
4id.,  4|d.  to  5d.,  5id.,  Gd.,  and  6.41d.\  or  from  4ld.  to  (i^d. 
for  4  lbs.  English.  It  may  be  noted  in  comparison  with  this 
that,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  "  Labour  Gazette,"  the 
})revailing  price  of  the  4-lb.  wheaten  loaf  in  English  towns 
varied  on  May  2nd  from  5d.  in  *N^orwich  and  Southampton, 
to  o^d.  in  Derby,  Leicester,  Manchester,  and  nine  other  towns, 
to  Gd.  in  Ijiverpool,  jS^ottingham,  and  twelve  other  towns,  6^d. 
in  Plvmouth.  Edinburo-li.  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  Td.  in 
Leeds.  On  the  average,  therefore,  the  German  Avheat  and  rye 
loaf  in  Germany  appears  to  cost  from  -^d.  to  .fd.  less  than  the 
English  4-lb.  wheaten  loaf  in  England. 

Then,  is  it  possible  to  buy  4  lbs.  of  wheaten  bread  in  Berlin? 
It  is  possible,  but  it  must  be  bought  either  in  small  rolls,  usually 
eaten  for  first  breakfast  and  sold  at  four  or  five  for  10  pfennigs, 
or  in  small  loaves  of  fancy  bread,  usually  made  with  milk  and 
sugar.  I  bought  some  of  these  rolls  and  fancy  bread  at  Emil 
Iviessig's  shop,  lj-'5,  Melchior  Street,  Berlin,  and  have  the  bill, 
M'hich  I  en{  lose  with  this  renort.  As  will  be  seen,  it  shows  that 
4  lb.  by  weight  of  these  {d.  rolls  can  be  bought  for  from  8^d. 
1o  10|<1.  or  Is.  Ofd.,  according  to  (juaiity,  if  fresh  from  the 
oven;  ii  one  day  old  the  prices  are  (ifd.,  8^d.,  or  10|^d.  The 
average  ])rice  of  the  v.dieaten  loaf  is  given  by  the  Jioard  of 
Trade  as  from  5^d.  to  Gd.  on  May  2nd,  1910,  "in  London,  but 
I  found  tlic  ])rice  of  rolls  in  London  and  English  towns  higher 
than  the  German  price.  The  cheapest  I  found  in  London  was 
Is.  Id.  for  4  lbs.,  the  dearest  2s.;  the  cheapest  in  Lichfield 
and  Tamworth  came  to  G^d.  per  4  lbs.,  but  tliese  were  in  Id. 
rolls;  if  in  I d.  rolls,  4  lbs.  would  have  cost  more.  The  Ger- 
man dulv  on  fiour  is  os.  l|d.  per  cwt.,  that  is,  ITi^d.  ^er  sack 
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of  280  lbs. ;  a  sack  of  flour  on  the  average  makes  90  4-lb. 
loaves;  that  is,  the  German  duty  on  flour  eomes  to  l.Td.  per 
4-lb.  loaf,  yet  we  see  that  4  lbs.  weight  of  wheaten  jd.  rolls  can 
be  bouglil  for  much  less  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
These  being  the  facts,  wluit  are  we  to  think  of  the  tactics  of 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department  who  tried  to  make  'ihe 
electors  think  that  the  4-lb.  wheaten  loaf  wasi  usually  sold 
in  lierliu  ai  11  ^d.,  by  showing  a  pictorial  poster  with  the 
4  lb.  loaf  marked  ll^d.  They  won,  it  is  true,  many  votes  by 
means  of  this  jxjster.  But  what  must  honest  Liberals  think 
of  ity 

The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  about  bread  prices  is  that 
the  bread  of  the  people  in  Germany  is  equalh'  good,  rather 
more  nourishing,  and  costs  rather  less  than  the  bread  of  the 
people  in  England;  costing  less,  in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  the 
German  duty.  The  last  stattment  may  sound  rather  oracular, 
therefore  I  hasteii  to  make  it  clear.  The  ])rice  of  wheat  and 
ryo  in  the  world's  market  depends  entirely  at  any  given  moment 
on  the  two  factors — ^supply  and  demand.  In  England,  owing 
to  Free  Trade  and.  foreign  dumping,  we  grow  about  15,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  a  year  less  than  we  used  to  do,  therefore 
the  Avorld's  supply  is  diminished  by  that  quantity,  and  the 
demand  in  the  world's  market  and  the  price  correspondingly 
increased.  Iherefore,  although  England  has  no  duties  on  im- 
ported wheat,  yet  she  must  pay  for  her  imported  wheat  con- 
siderably more  than  she  Avould  be  obliged  to  if  her  home 
production  were  increased  again  bv  those  15,000,000  quarters. 
Corres])Oudiiigly  Germany,  owing  to  her  Protection.,  grev.-  in 
1908  close  on  17  million  qmirters  of  wheat  and  over  48  million 
quarters  of  rye,  in  all  over  65  million  quarters  of  food  grain 
for  her  people.  If  Germany  had  followed  our  example,  and  left 
her  farmers  defenceless  against  foreign  dumping,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  her  agriculture  would  have  suffered  like  ours.  If 
this  ha-d  been  the  case,  and  the  German  production  of  wheat 
been  lessene<l  by  even  10  million  (juarters,  and  her  production 
of  rye  been  lessened  by  even  a  few  million  quai-ters,  what  would 
have  been  the  world's  price  for  wheat  and  rye  these  last  two 
years?  Even  with  the  German  production  there  was  a  relative- 
scarcity  compared  with  the  world's  production  in  1908-G.  It 
seems  clear  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  German  duties,  the 
German  production  must  have  been  much  less,  the  German 
demands  on  the  world's  market  must  have  been  much  greater, 
and  the  world's  pric(^  much  higher  than  it  actually  was.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  Germans  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  any  more  for  their  food  on  account  of  the 
German  duties  on  food.     It  is  absolutely  certain  that  without 
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those  duties  the  German  agricultural  population  would  liave 
bi'en  in  a  much  less  prosperous  state,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to  come  to  the  help  of  tlie  German  towns  as  they  did 
during  the  period  of  world  depression  in  trade  in  li)07-8.  In 
connection  wiili  this  the  followino-  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Keport  of  the  Consul-General  Schwabach,  for  the  year  1908  : 
"  Hence  German  industry  had  to  rely  on  the  home  market, 
and,  severe  as  the  test  was,  the  market  stood  the  serious  strain 
of  the  Lnrgely  increased  supply  of  goods  with  which  it  was 
burdened,  and,  though  it  showexl  every  sign  of  weakness,  it  did 
not  colla])SC.  This  strength  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  favourable 
eftects  of  the  improve<l  health  and  prosperity  which  had  spread 
particularly  among  the  lower  classes  as  a  result  of  the  almost 
continuous  rise  in  tlie  level  of  wages  during  the  last  decade. 
GcMinany  derived  tbe  strength  which  enabled  it  to  support  the 
home  market  principally  from  tAvo  sources :  One  Avas  tlu> 
giowlh  in  ])opulat.io]i  and  tbe  other  the  enhanced  prosperity  of 
(bMuian  agriculture." 

It  is  difhcult  for  most  people  to  compare  accurately  the 
conditions  of  pjoduction  in  diiferent  countries,  unless  some 
scale  or  measure  is  given.  Conse<|uently  I  have  worked  cmt  a 
( om])arison  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Germany  mainly  from  the  Government  books,  Cd. 
;r2T:i,  published  in  1906;  Cd.  4562  and  4533,  1909;  Cd.  5053, 
1910;  and  Cd.  5175  of  1888.  Taking  as  unit  the  prodm:tiou 
per  every  100  of  the  population. 

Ill  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908  we  had  for  every  hundred 
])cople,  3!T8  acres  under  wheat,  4.14  under  barley,  and  4.97 
under  oats,  a  total  under  corn  of  12.89  acres.  Germany  had 
for  every  100  Germans  7.45  acres  under  wheat,  6.44  under 
barley,  16.9  under  oats,  and  24.19  under  rye;  a  total  of  55.98 
acres  under  corn,  i.e.,  4.3  times  as  many  as  we  had. 

If  we  take  the  ])roduce  of  corn  of  the  two  countries  we 
find  a  total  production  of  39.75  metric  tons  of  2,204  lbs.  of 
grain  in  Germany  and  12.41  metric  tons  in  the  United  King- 
dom, therefore  the  actual  production  of  grain  per  every  100  of 
tlie  ])0])ulation  in  Germany  is  3.1  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1907  we  had  26.4  cattle  and  9  pigs  for  every 
100  peo])le,  the  Germans  had  33.2  cattle  and  35.6  i)igs.  In 
1883  the  res])ective  figures  were:  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
28.5  cattle  and  11.2  pigs;  the  Germans  had  34.3  cattle  and 
20.1  ])igs.  In  these  24  years  we  have  fewer  cattle  and  ])igs 
pel-  100  of  the  population,  the  Germans  also  have  fewer  cattle, 
ilioiigh  they  still  own  far  more  than  we  have,  but  they  have 
Very  considerably  increased  the  number  of  their  pigs. 
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In  Germany  tlie  production  ol  j^iaiii  in  ]8(S4  ^^ns  ■V2.~t  ions 
for  every  100  p(>ople ;  tlierefore,  in  spite  oi  ai\  iiu  ii-iiscd  popu- 
lation of  about  IT  millions,  the  Germans  produce  7  ions  of 
grain  more  for  every  100  people  than  they  did  in  tin-  ciulicr 
years  of  Protection.  ']'']ie  United  Kingdom  production  of  grain 
has  not  increased,  tliough  our  ])o])uhiti()n  has.  Germany  "was 
much  belter  able  to  sujiport  lun-  ])()j)ulnlion  in  1907-8  than 
she  was  in  1883-4.  The  United  Kingdom  was  much  less  abJo. 
AVe  run  a  very  much  greater  risk  of  famine  in  case  of  war 
tlian  Germany  does.  One  remarkable  result  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ])igs  in  (xermany,  owing  to  lier  tariff 
and  snmll  holdings  is,  that  in  s])ite  of,  or  mure  pro])ably  be- 
cause of,  this  duty  of  l^d.  a  ])()und  on  imported  fresji  ])ork,  the 
(ierman  workmen  pay  less  for  their  })orir  than  tlie  liiitish; 
moreover,  all  the  money  spent  on  ])ork  in  Germany  goes  first 
into  the  pockets  of  the  rural  ])opulation,  and  secondly,  is  spent 
again  in  tlie  towns  kee])ing  up  the  necessary  home  market  for 
tlie  German  industrial  p()])ulaiion. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  German  duties 
on  agricultural  produce  liave  not  been  highly  advantageous 
to  the  German  town  dv.ellei'S  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  her  agricultural  population.  To 
return  to  bread  prices,  it  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  the  bread  of  the 
people  in  Germany  costs  rather  less  than  the  bread  of  the  people 
in  England.  In  England  all  classes  eat  wheaten  bread,  or  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  eat  it.  In  Germany  all  classes 
fix)m  the  Emperor  downwards,  except  for  the  above-mentioned 
rolls,  eat  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  or  rye  alone,  and  prefer 
it.  Most  Germans  in  London  insist  on  having  this  mixed  wheat 
and  rye  bread,  though  they  are  obliged  to  pa}-  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  Id.  inore  for  4  lbs.   than  for  the  best  wheaten  bread. 

Meat  prices  appear  to  be  rather  higher  in  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  pork,  which  a])pears  to  be  cheaper  than  in 
England.  Many  of  our  party  obtained  meat  prices  in  the 
different  towns.  I  will  give  here  the  price  list  of  a  first-class 
shop  in  Cologne,  and  the  ])rices  obtained  from  the  Lei])zig 
nn)nthly  official  report  for  March,  1910,  published  by  the  town 
statistical  office.  This  gives  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the 
average  retail  prices,  both  in  the  retail  butchers'  shops  and  in 
the  retail  stalls  in  the  market  hall.     Tlie  Cologne  prices  are  :  — 

Beef,  varying  from  ...  ...  O^d.  to  lOfd.  a  lb. 

Veal  „  rid.  to  Is.  8d.  a  lb. 

Pork  „  8id.  tolOfd.       ,. 

Sausage  ,,  ...  ...  6^d.  to  8^d.        „ 
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The  Leipzig  prices  are  per  lb.,  Englisli  Aveight :  — 
In  Butcher  s  Shops. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

Beef— Fillet —  —  — 

Eoast  and  best  cuts,  no  bones      Is.  Old.  9id.  ll^d. 

With     bone,    medium    and 
cheapest 

A'eal  —  Fillet,  no  bone. . . 

Cheaper  cuts,  with  bone     .. 

Mutton 

Pork 


9U. 

7J,d. 

9d. 

Is.  9 id. 

Is.  id. 

Is.  7d. 

lOfd. 

8id. 

Qid. 

lOH 

7id. 

9d. 

ll|d. 

8d. 

Sid.tolOfd, 

Market  Hi 

ill. 

HighesL. 

Lowest, 

Average. 

Is.  4d. 

Is.  Oi^d. 

Is.  2d. 

loi^d: 

8kl. 

Oid- 

8  Id. 

6hd 

8d. 

is.  4d. 

Is.  o^a. 

Is.  3d. 

8d. 

7d. 

7Jtd. 

9^d. 

7d. 

8d.  to  8id. 

10|d. 

7^d. 

8d.  to  lOfd. 

Beef— Fillet 

Roast  and  best  cuts,  no  bones 

With     bone,    medium    and 
cheapest 
Veal — ^Fillet,  no  bone. . . 

Cheaper  cuts,  with  bone     . . . 

Mutton^  

Pork 

These  prices  do  not  compare  very  unfavourably  with  Eng- 
lish prices ;  pork  is  somewhat  cheaper  in  Germany.  The  land- 
lady at  ;i  restaurant  in  Chemnitz,  where  we  dined,  told  me  she 
gave  from  80  to  90  pfg.  per  German  lb.  for  pork  =  from  8|d. 
to  9^d.  per  English  lb.  The  German  duties  on  meat  of  l^d. 
]jer  lb.  fresh,  and  2d.  per  lb.  if  frozen,  have  been  imposed 
as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  Germany  can  be  made  self- 
sup])orting  for  her  necessary  meat  supply — that  is,  whether  all 
the  money  spent  on  meat  m  Geniiany  cannot  be  spent  in  Ger- 
many itself,  tlier3by  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly  that  of  the  towns 
themselves,  since  the  home  market,  which  in  Germany  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  prosperity  of  the  towns,  is  im- 
mensely strengthened  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  population. 

As  to  horseflesh  and  <logflesh,  personallv  T  saw  no  dogflesh 
in  any  of  the  sho])s,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  as  dog's  are 
very  immune  from  tubercular  diseases,  dogfiesh  is  sold  and  eaten 
in  Germany  as  a  proplndactic  against  consumption,  or  evei?  as, a 
cure  for  it.  It  is,  however,  sold  in  very  small  quantities.  Many 
jieojile  eat  horseflesh  for  a  similar  reasoii.  They  believe  it  is 
good  for  cases  of  anaemia  and  tubercle. 

Horseflesh. — This  is  sold  in  most  of  the  Gorman  towns, 
but  the  sale  of  horseflesh  is  very  much   loss   than   re])orted  in 
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England.  Also  it  is  under  most  careful  restrictions.  Every 
horse  must  be  inspected  by  a  Government  inspector  before  it 
can  be  killed,  aiul  after  it  has  been  killed  it  must  be  inspected 
again  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  disease  and  ht  for  human 
food.  No  horseflesh  can  be  sold  unless  it  has  been  inspected  and 
stamped  by  the  inspector.  Again,  horseflesh  is  only  sold  in 
special  shops,  which  axe  not  allowed  to  sell  any  butchers'  meat, 
and  no  butchers  are  allowed  to  sell  horseflesh  in  their  shops 
or  stalls.  Therefore,  the  statement  that  horseflesh  is  sold  in  the 
butchers'  shops  in  Germany  is  not  true.  The  number  of  horses 
slaughtered  in  Germany  in  1907  was  almost  exactly  only  i  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food. 
More  horses  are,  however,  slaughtered  in  tov.ns  than  in  the 
country.  In  Lei})zig  the- ])roportion  of  horses  to  other  animals 
was,  in  1909,  1  to  140,  or  under  f  per  cent.  The  number  of  horse 
meat  shoj)s  must  have  a  slightly  higher  percentage  if  com- 
pared Avith  butchers'  shops  l)ecause  horseflesh  is  not  sold  in 
stalls  but  only  in  the  sjiecial  shops.  In  Diisseldorf  they  are  2^ 
per  ceiit.-  that  is,  one  horseflesh  shop  for  every  thirty-nine 
butchers'  shops. 

I  tried  the  taste  of  some  liorseflesh  sold  in  Berlin,  it  was 
cooked  for  us  at  Dresden,  and  if  I  had  not  been  told  it  was 
horseflesh  I  should  have  thought  I  was  eating  some  particu- 
larly tender  and  good  beef. 

As  horseflesh  is  never  sold  from  any  animal  that  dies  from 
disease  or  on  a  journey,  as  every  portion  of  it  is  inspected 
after  the  horse  has  been  slaughtered,  and  as  no  animal  can  be 
sold  for  human  consumption  that  shows  any  sign  of  disease, 
either  dead  or  alive,  the  political  speeches  in  which  this  flesh, 
as  sold  in  Germany,  is  stigmatised  as  carrion  or  ofEa'l  are 
beneath  contempt. 

House  rents  appeared  for  accommodation  much  the  same 
as  in  England,  of  course  they  vary  very  much  in  dih'erent 
towns,  and  even  in  the  same  town  in  different  parts  according 
to  the  value  of  the  site.  In  the  workmen's  qiuirters  of 
Dresden  and  Cologne,  both  towns  now  approaching  600,000 
inhabitants,  rents  seemed  about  half  what  tliey  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  Smithfield,  in 
1880. 

Clothing,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
working  classes,  seemed  much  about  the  same  as  in  England. 
But  in  each  of  our  parties  there  were  uumbers  of  workmen 
who  sampled  the  goods  in  the  sliops,  as  they  know  much  })etter 
than    I    possibly    can    the    })rices    of    workmen's    clothes    in 
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Eujjkiud.  I  have  left  this  part  of  the  subject  entirely  to 
theiu.  Their  reports,  however,  can  be  summarised  as  folloAvs, 
that  the  prices  are  about  the  same. 

Tea  and  coffee:  The  Socialist  and  other  "Free  Trade" 
English  papers  have  been  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  from  a  Ur.  Stoffers  to  the  effect  that  a  pound  of 
tea  which  would  cost  Is.  6d.  in  England  would  cost  5s.  in 
Germany.  I  am  afraid  this  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  our  doctrinaire  Eree  Traders  will  believe 
anything  that  seems  likely  to  support  their  cause.  First,  we 
may  ask  is  it  probable  that  tea  w^hich  would  cost  Is.  6d.  in 
Ensrland  Avould  cost  5s.  in  Germanv!''  On  the  face  of'  it  it  is 
most  improbable.  Free  Traders  assert  that  the  consumer 
always  pays  the  duty,  and  that  the  price  of  any  commodity  in 
anj^  country  is  the  world's  price  plus  the  duty,  or  even  a  little 
more.  We  Tariff  Reformers  agree  with  the  Free  Traders 
that  in  cases  like  tea,  where  there  is  no  production  in  the 
country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  importer,  the  consumer 
must  pay.  Let  us  see  what  the  respective  duties  are.  The 
English  duty  per  lb.  of  tea  is  5d.,  the  German  duty  per 
English  ]b.  of  tea  is  5.34d.,  or  just  under  5^d.  Therefore  the 
outside  effect  the  German  duty  can  have  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  to  Is.  7d.  One  wonders  whether  here  also  the  patriotic 
German  has  not  been,  to  use  a  schoolboy's  iihrase,  pulling  Mr. 
Barnes'  leg  and  seeing  how  much  he  would  believe.  Let  us 
now  go  to  facts.  I  got  in  Leipzig  the  price  list  of  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  Eichard  Poetzsch,  Wiichter 
Strasse,  8-10,  who  has  several  shops,  and  converting,  as  before, 
prices  and  weights  into  their  respective  English  equivalents, 
we  find  the  following  prices  :  — 

s.    d. 

Fine  household  tea,  mixed,  strong  and  fine     1  10^  lb. 

Fine  family  tea,  mixed,  fine  and  aromatic     2     1^  ,, 

Finest   family  tea,    mixed,   very   fine   and 

pleasant        ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     2     8     ,, 

(The  prices  rising  with  the  quality  up  to 
most  expensive  sold.) 

A'ery  finest  company  tea      ...  ...  ...      5     4^     , , 

In  both  Germany  and  England  it  is  possible  to  buy  tea  at 
5s.  a  lb.,  but  5s.  a  lb.  is  not  the  prevailing  price  in  either 
country.  Tea  may  cost  a  little  more  in  Germany  than  in 
England,  because  the  Germans  as  a  rule  do  not  drink  tea, 
tlieir  usual  drink  is  coffee,  and  very  good  coff'ee  too;  the 
Englisli  duty  on  coffee  is  l|d.  a  lb.,  the  German  duty  is 
£1  10s.  ])er  cwt.  in  the  berry,  and  £2  2s.  6d.  if  roasted  or 
ground — that  is  just  under  S^d.  a  pound  in  the  berry  and  i^d. 
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if  roasted  or  <>rouud — praeticallj^  1.7d.  a  pound  higher  than  the 
Engli.sh  duty,  five  times  the  ditfereuce  there  is  for  tea.  If  this 
extra  ^d.  of  duty  has  put  \i\)  the  pri(;e  of  tea  by  3s.  Gd.,  as  our 
Socialist  friends  appear  desirous  of  bekeviug,  ought  not  an 
extra  diity  of  Ixd.  a  lb.  to  raise  the  price  of  coft'ee  in  tlie  same 
projwrtion  ? 

What  are  the  German  ]>riccs  of  coifee  in  the  same  shops? 
If  raw  in  berry,  Santos  coitee,  per  lb.,  lOfd. ;  Usambara, 
Is.  2d.;  Java,  Is.  6^d.;  good  Ceylon,  Is.  6^d. ;  Mocha, 
Is.  7id. ;  Best  Menado,  Is.  T^d. 

If  roasted  and  ground  the  highest  priced  coffee  is  Is.  9|d. 
a  pound. 

English  prices  seem  to  run  a  little  higher  than  the  German, 
though  according  to  the  Free  Traders  they  ought  to  be 
decidedly  lower.  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  difference  in 
prices  ?  The  most  probable  one  is  that  the  English  buy  tea  in 
the  largest  quantities,  the  Germans  coft'ee,  and  that  the 
country  that  buys  in  the  largest  wholesale  quantities  is  able 
to  serve  its  customers  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  consumption 
of  tea  per  head  of  population  is  :  England,  6j  lbs. ;  Germany, 
2\  ozs.  Of  coffee:  England,  11  ozs. ;  Germany,  7  lbs.  (y^  ozs. 
The  difference  in  the  duties,  being  only  slightly  over  Ifd.  a 
pound,  is  too  small  to  have-  any  appreciable  effect  compared 
with  the  other  factors.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  tea  in 
Germany  and  England  appears  to  be  found  in  a  mare's  nest, 
but  it  appears  for  some  reason  or  another  to  give  our  Free 
Traders  pleasure  to  think  that  the  Germans  pay  very  heavily 
for  their  tea. 

My  impression  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  German  gets  a 
more  nourishing  diet  than  the  average  English  workman  for 
a  rather  smaller  expenditure.  However,  I  think  that  here  the 
general  opinions  of  the  workmen  who  went  on  the  tour  must 
be  considered  as  having  perhaps  more  weight  than  mine.  I 
will,  however,  give  my  actual  experience  of  the  cost  of  food 
and  also  board  and  lodging  obtainable  in  a  workman's  home 
at  Essen. 

We  dined  and  hupped  in  Essen  and  Chemnitz  in  workmen's 
restaurants,  and  found  we  could  get  good  satisfying  meals  at 
prices  varying  from  6d.  to  8|d.  In  some  of  the  co-operative 
workmen's  institutes  food  v.as  chea]ier  still.  These  meals 
usually  commenced  with  a  large  plateful  of  soup,  either  like  a 
Scotch  broth,  or  pea  soup  with  bacon  in  it;  then  a  slice  of  some 
kind  of  meat,  veal,  pork  or  beef,  and  one  or  more  kinds  of 
vegetables,  the  bread  and  vegetables  ad  lib.     We  found  that 
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llie  Germans,  as  a  rule,  ent  more  vegetables  than  the  English 
and  more  diherent  kinds;  also  the  vegetables  were  as  a  rule 
lietter  cooked. 

Perhaps,  however,  A  good  idea  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Essen 
can  be  obtained  from  the  information  I  learned  from  the 
Young  Men's  Clvristiau  Association  in  the  Ilofnung  Street. 
This  is  made  self-supporting,  but  food  and  lodging  are  given 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  a 
})rofit,  but  it  is  not  run  at  a  loss.  There  is  sleeping  accommo- 
dation for  over  50;  about  200  dine  there  every  day,  and  about 
.100  snp;  most  of  the  men  work  at  Krupp's.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  is  good,  each  room  has  electric  light  and  a  hot- 
water  warming  apparatus,  and  contains  from  one  to  four  beds. 
The  inclusive  price  for  board  and  lodging  is  60  mark  a  month 
f'or  a  single  bedroom,  55  mark  for  those  who  sleep  in  double- 
bedded  rooms,  and  52  mark  for  those  in  three  or  four-bedded 
rooms.  The  food  includes  coffee  and  two  rolls  on  being  called, 
and  rye  bread  if  wished;  ground  coffee  in  pa2)er  and  four  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  to  be  taken  to  the  works  for  the  8  a.m. 
meal;  a  hot  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  soup  at  12 
or  thereabouts,  the  portion  of  meat  cut,  but  the  vegetables 
and  bread  for  the  men  to  help  themselves;  ground  coffee  and 
liread  and  butter,  as  much  as  they  care  to  take,  to  be  taken 
to  the  works  for  the  afternoon  meal ;  and  a  hot  supper  of  meat 
and  vegetables  and  bread  at  about  7  to  8  p.m.  (hi  Saturday 
the  supper  is  cold  ;  being  a  teetotal  house  no  beer  is  given. 
For  those  not  sleeping  in  the  house  the  meals  run  from  about 
6d.  to  8d. 

At  Diisseldorf  we  were  told  at  Messrs.  Haniel  and  Lueg's, 
that  at  one  time  they  provided  a  good  dinner  for  the  men  at  a 
cost  of  4d.  a  head,  but  gave  it  up  as  the  men  preferred  to  dine 
elsewhere.  From  this  we  may  fairly  assume  that  they  found 
they  could  get  equally  good  food  elsewhere  at  the  same  or  even 
a  less  cost. 

To  summarise.  Comparing  the  present  condition  of 
Germany  with  that  of  England,  and  also  with  the  condition 
of  Germany  herself  thirty  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
i)ul  tliat  during  the  last  thirty  years  Germany  has  advanced  in 
all  tliat  niak(-rs  a  nation  strong  and  ])rosperous  at  a  very  mucli 
greater  rate  than  England  has.  Thirty  years  ago  England 
was  ahead,  and  a  long  way  ahead;  now  it  would  require  very 
careful  investigation  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  which 
nation  is  first,  as  far  as  the  physical  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
tlie  great  mass  of  the  people  is  concerned.  It  is  i)robable  that 
England  is  still  ahead  in  some  matters,  Germany  in  others. 
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Can  we  g"ive  aii}'  reason  for  the  eircumstances  that  in  spite  of 
all  our  ettorts  for  national  advancement,  German}^  which  was 
so  far  behind  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  come  abreast  of  us, 
that  it  has  made  very  much  more  progress  than  we  have?* 
We  must  remember  that  Germany,  from  all  appearances,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  is  only  at  the 
commencement  of  a  long  career  of  increasing  prosperity. 
AVhat  are  the  reasons?  Have  the  Germans  a  higher  form  of 
religion  y  Are  they  naturally  a  better,  a  finer,  a  more  highly 
developed,  race  of  men':'  I  think  we  can  safely  answer  no. 
They  are  better  educated,  and  they  have  shown  the  results  of 
this  highly  scientific'  and  advanced  education,  not  only  ■  in 
their  care  of  their  workpeople,  but  in  their  scientific  tariff's. 
Harder  workers?  No,  they  work  for  longer  hours,  it  is  true, 
but  those  hours  are  being  shortened  every  year;  and  whilst 
they  are  at  work,  they  do  not  work_  at  tlie  same  rate  as  our 
workmen.  Cheaper  wages?  Thirty  years  ago  German  wages 
were  probably  about  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  English ;  now 
there  is  very  little  difference,  taking  the  average,  except  that 
on  the  average  the  Germans  have  probably  the  best  of  it.  The 
one  reason  that  stands  out  prominently  is  the  German  tariff, 
which,  by  giving  security  to  capital,  tends  to  attract  more  and 
more  capital  to  establish  factories  and  industries  of  all  kinds 
in  Germany,  and  so  give  more  and  more  employment  to  her 
workers.  The  German  Governments,  both  Imperial  and 
State,  lay  themselves  out  to  encourage  capitalists  to  start 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  on  the  German  soil,  and  this 
Government  assistance  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  extraordinary  development  of  modern  Germany. 

But  our  opponents  will  say :  If  things  be  so  as  here 
describe^l,  Iiom-  is  it  that  tliere  are  so  many  Socialists  in  Ger- 
many? and  why  do  these  men  almost  unanimously  call  them- 
selves Free  Traders  ?  Why  also  do  the  German  Socialists 
continually  complain  about  the  high  prices  of  food  and 
clothing?  I  suppose  mainly  for  two  reasons:  First,  the 
German  workmen  have  very  little  political  power,  they  are 
governed  ver^-  paternally,  and  paternal  government  does  not 
always  please;  the  men  know  that  they  are  more  highly 
educated  than  the  working  classes  of  any  other  couritrv,  they 
know  that  they  are  intelligent,  they  are  fond  of  debating  all 
social  and  political  questions;  and  they  believe  they  ought  to 
have  a  far  greater  share  in  determining  what  the  government 
of  their  countiy  should  be  than  they  really  have.  Also  we  may 
take  it  that  very  few  human  beings  are  satisfied  with  their  con- 
ditions in  life.  They  would  all  prefer  to  have  a  larger  income,  a 
larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  woi^ld.    In  most  cases  this 
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resolves  itself  to  wishing  tliat  tliey  could  get  a  better  price  for 
their  own  labour,  and  be  able  to  buy  the  labour  of  others  for 
a  lesser  price.  Therefore,  whilst  being  quite  reconciled  to  any 
taritt'  which  gives  them  individually  more  regular  employment 
and  maintains  the  price  of  their  labour,  they  mostly  object  to 
auv  tariff  which  tliey  tliink  makes  them  pay  more  for  their  pur- 
clia^es.  The  German  Socialists  are  very  human  ivi  tliis  respect. 
They  think  the  agriculturists  are  unfairly  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  the  townsmen,  they  detest  the  Junker  party  and 
what  they  call  the  Junker  policy  of  the  Government.  They 
call  themselves  Free  Traders,  especially  to  Englishmen,  and 
again  for  two  reasons.  They  believe  now  that  Germany  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world  if 
given  a  free  hand,  they  know  that  the  great  German  need  is 
open  markets:  and  they  are  terribly  afraid  that,  if  England 
adopts  Tariff  Reform,  th'ey  will  no  longer  have  a  free  entry 
nor  a  power  of  dumping  in  the  English  markets.  They  are 
terribly  afraid  of  the  Tariff  Reform  policy  in  England;  but,  are 
thev  trulv  Free  Traders)^  It  is  interesting  to  ]>ress  a  German 
Socialist  Free  Trader  on  this  point.  If  pressed  it  is  possible 
to  extract  from  him  that  by  free  trade  he  means  universal  free 
trade,  not  a  one-sided  free  trade.  Ask  any  German  Free 
Trader  if  he  would  wish  for  a  one-sided  free  trade,  in  which 
German  markets  should  be  open  for  all  foreign  producers,  and 
all  foreign  markets  protected  against  German  goods.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  answer,  in  the  very  great  majority 
of  cases,  would  be  a  very  decided  negative.  The  German  Free 
Traders  are  not  Cobdenites. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  why 
these  workmen's  tours  were  taken  in  Germany,  and  why  the 
workmen  Vere  taken  through  so  many  German  towns  in  the 
time  at  their  disposal.  For  those  whose  memories  are  retentive 
enough  to  remember  the  wild  statements  published  by  the 
Free  Trade  press  during  the  last  Election,  and  by  the  still 
wilder  and  more  disgraceful  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  public  platforms,  this 
explanation  may  not  be  necessary,  but  political  memories  are 
proverbially  short.  Mr.  LloA^d  George  is  reported  to  have  said 
at  Wolverhampton  on  January  12th,  1910,  when  discussing 
Protection  :  "  In  Germany  they  knew  what  it  had  brought.  It 
had  brought  the  people  into  poverty;  it  had  brought  them  to 
feed  on  what  we  would  not  give  our  tramps."  Again  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  the  House  of  (\)mmons,  after  the  Election 
was  over,  said  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  February  24th, 
1!)1() :  "  I'he  hon.  Member  for  (']a])ham  is  very  concerned  about 
horseflesh  and  black  bread,  and  carrion  and  offal.     I  give  him 
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as  niuch.  offal  as  lie  can  staud,  from  tlie  reports  of  our  own 
officials  in  Germany^,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  his  constituenttj 
will  stand."  And  ag-ain  :  "  I  said  in  Devonshire  '  You  test  it; 
have  you  any  tramps  'i  '  They  said  '  Yes.'  I  said  '  The  next 
time  tramps  come  round,  you  keep  two  or  three  loaves  of  this 
black  bread,  and  every  time  a  tramp  calls,  give  him  a  good 
chunk  of  it,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  tliem  as  oliectuallY  as  if 
you  had  given  them  rat  poison.'  "  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
speaker  these  statements  w-ould  only  betray  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  the  history  and  conditions  of  life  in  Germany, 
but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  all  the  Consular  lleports  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  quotes  from  tlieni  wiieu  tJuy  serve  lijs  purj)0se.  Let 
us  give  two  short  quotations.  The  Consular  Keport  for  Berlin 
for  the  year  1908  :  "  This  strength  (of  the  home  market)  is 
eloquent  proof  of  the  favourable  effects  of  the  improved  health 
and  prosperity  which  had  spread  particularly  among  the  lower 
classes  as  a  result  of  the  almost  continuous  rise  in  the  level  of 
wages  during  the  last  decade."  Consular  Report  for  Frank- 
fort a/M.  for  liJOS  :  "  That  the  German  workman  to-day  lives 
better  than  he  used  to  do  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
standard  of  life  has  been  raised  all  round ;  the  lowest  aspect 
and  standard  of  years  gone  by  no  longer  exists;  food  has 
improved.  .  .  Germany  has  become  a  rich  country  without 
the  lowest  grades  of  poverty  v.-hich  exist  elsewhere.  Wages 
have  been  raised  in  keeping  with  the  higher  level."  Who  is 
likely  to  be  more  acciirate,  either  of  these  German  consuls, 
who  speak  from  knoAvledge  of  their  country,  or  Mr.  Lloy<l 
George,  who,  we  must  presume,  spoke  from  light-hearted 
ignorance. 

But  our  Free  Traders  say:  "Yes,  wages  have,  it  is  true, 
gone  up,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  at  a  higher  rate." 
Again  the  Consular  Reports,  and  even  the  reports  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialists,  refute  this.  Herr  Calwer  has  written  in  tji© 
official  organ  of  the  Socialist  German  Trade  Unions,  that  whilst 
the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  gone  up  by  27  per  cent,  in 
the  period  1895-1908,  wages  have  gone  up  in  the  same  period 
for  masons  ■j\)  per  cent.,  carpenters  -39  per  cent.,  bricklayers 
45  per  cent. 

The  Consular  Ivei)ort  for  Berlin,  1908:  "Again  the  year 
1907  brought  in  its  train  a  rise  in  wages.  .  .  Although  the 
more  important  necessaries  of  life  also  rise  in  price,  still  the 
increase  in  the  scale  of  wages  is  higher  by  comparison ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  average  annual  wage  of  a  workman  in  Geimany  has 
risen  between  37  to  38  per  cent,  during  the  last  17  years, 
whilst  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  commodities  has  risen  at  thu 
utmost  25  per  cent." 
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These  quotations  from  Germau  experts  prove  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  statemeut  that  "  In  Germany  they  knew  what 
it  had  brought.  It  had  broiight  the  people  into  poverty, 
etc.,"  is  abt^olutely  untrue.  The  German  people  have  pro- 
gressed away  from  poverty,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have 
Jaiown  this  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire.  His 
further  statements  that  the  Germans  feed  on  carrion  and  offal, 
on  Avhat  we  would  not  give  our  Tramps,  are  peculiarly  disgrace- 
ful. He  was  appealing  to  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  his 
hearers  by  stating  what  he  ought  to  have  known  was  untrue. 
There  were  GO  men  in  the  deputation  whose  reports  are  pub- 
lished here,  and  practically  all  are  unanimous  in  saying  the 
(xermans  feed  well.  No  one  has  described  offal  or  carrion  as 
being  met  with  in  the  German  shops  or  homes.  But  many  of 
us  found  that  the  Germans  were  very  indignant,  and  rightly 
so,  at  their  people  being  so  calumniated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  other  English  Free  Trade  politicians.  The  Gennans  are 
as  far  advanced  in  civilisation  as  we  are,  if  they  have  not 
advanced  f\irtlier.  Their  masses  live  on  wholesome  food,  and 
no  more  feed  on  carrion  and  offal  than  do  our  own  people.  As  &, 
])roud  and  prosperous  people  they  resented  Mr,  Lloj'd  George's 
statements,  thougli  they  felt  that  they  were  so  grotesquely 
untrue  as  to  be  ridiculous.  We  saw  signs  of  this  indignation 
in  most  towns,  especially  in  Chemnitz. 

These  workmen's  trips  have  completely  exploded  the 
carrion,  offal  and  black-bread  calumnies ;  and  I  think  will 
have  done  very  much  to  show  our  workmen  that  a  protected 
country  need  not  suffer  from  any  of  the  drawbacks  and  horrors 
our  Free  Traders  are  so  constantly  describing.  How  can 
we  then  account  for  the  written  statements  about  horseflesh 
and  tea  in  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  and  Mr.  Barnes'  letters 
and  statements.  It  seems  that  there  are  two  possibilities. 
Either  the  German  Socialists,  who  are  patriots  and  Germans 
first,  and  quite  free  from  the  debasing  cosmopolitanism  that 
is  so  mixed  uj)  with  our  English  Socialism,  may  have  been 
amusing  themselves  at  our  English  Socialists'  expense,  and 
revenging  themselves  for  calumnies  on  German  life  by  feed- 
ing the  credulity  of  these  men  with  wild-cat  stories  as  to 
(xermaii  food  and  food  prices;  or,  v.hat  is  more  ])robable, 
being  seriously  alarmed  as  to  the  prospect  of  England  adopt- 
ing a  sane  policy  for  the  protection  of  English  workers  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  English  markets  to  Germans  unless  they 
open  their  markets  more  freely  to  us,  they  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  sirenglhening  our  English  Socialists  in  their  Free 
Trade  notions  by  sup])lying  them  with  any  figures  they  thought 
M'ould  be  likely  -to  support  the  Free  Trade  cause  in  England. 
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Tlie  Germaus  Lave  not  been  driven  into  poverty,  but 
extricated  from  it  by  their  fiscal  system.  When  a  student  in 
Germany,  in  1879,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  tubercle  and  rickets  among-  the  children,  this  time  I 
did  not  notice  an}-.  1  had,  it  is  true,  only  eight  days  in  Ger- 
n)any,  but  1  looked  very  carefully  at  the  children,  and  think 
1  must  have  seen  some  cases  if  they  were  as  numerous  now  as 
they  were  m  Leijjzig-  in  1879.  After  we  returned  to  Eng-iand 
we  drove  for  two  hours  through  the  poorest  quarters  of  London, 
and  I  found  1  was  obliged  to  agree  with  several  Englishmen 
whom  1  met  in  Germany,  who  said  that  when  they  went  home 
to  England  and  comj)ared  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England 
with  tiie  state  of  the  2)oor  in  Germany,  they  were  made  to  feel 
sick  with  shame  and  disgust.  We  saw  more  dirt,  more 
squalor,  more  people  in  rags,  more  misery,  and  more 
unemployed  loafers  in  every  half  hour  of  that  drive  than  we 
had  been  able  to  find  in  eiglit  days  in  Germany.  In  Germany 
we  looked  for  such  cases  and  could  only  find  one  very 
occasionally  and  after  much  seeking,  in  London  they  were 
forced  on  our  notice.  What  is  the  reason  Y  The  German 
fiscal  system?  Probably  in  great  part,  but  only  in  part.  Is 
it  not  the  patriotism  and  sense  of  duty  of  the  Germans  which 
makes  them  work  each  for  the  State,  whilst  the  vState  works 
and  cares  for  all?  Here  the  individualism  of  the  English 
makes  each  man  think  ol  himself  first  and  last,  he  objects  to 
any  legislation  or  tariff  which  may  benefit  others  and  the 
State,  if  there  is  danger  it  may  cost  him  anything.  The 
German,  having  passed  through  the  mills  of  foreign  invasion, 
knows  that  his  individual  existence  as  well  as  liis  comfort  and 
liappiness  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  his  comrades  and 
nation ;  therefore  his  first  thought  is  not  will  such  legislation 
cost  ine  more,  but  ''  is  it  necessary  for  my  countr}-?  "  There- 
fore he  and  his  nation  are  becoming  more  powerful  and  richer 
year  by  year,  the  workers  are  better  off  and  a  large  middle 
class  is  rising  from  them.  The  German  Socialists  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  many  of  their  cruder  tenets.  The  Marxian 
iron  law  of  wages  has  proved  to  be  not  true  in  Gernianv, 
tlieir  statement  that  the  large  landlords  must  inevitably  crush 
out  the  small  liolders  lias  proved  to  be  equally  untrue.  Wages 
have  risen  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  cost  of  living,  the 
number  of  small  holdings  has  euormoiisl}^  increased.  There- 
fore the  German  Socialists  are  no  longer  predatory  Marxians, 
but  are  becoming  revisionists.  Their  numbers  are,  it  is  true, 
increasing,  but  they  are  less  and  less  revolutionaries.  Thev 
go  in  processions,  they  claim  a  vote,  they  make  more  or  less 
violent  speeches,  tFey  are  as  disagreeable  to  the  Government 
as  they  dare  be,  they  vote  against  the  Government  when  they 
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can,  and  they  wear  red  buttonholes  when  they  drink  their 
beer,  all  of  which  courses  give  them  the  satisfactory  feeling 
of  being  manly  and  independent.  But  they  are  Germans  and 
patriots  for  all  that.  They  have  given  up  emigrating,  they 
come  back  to  the  Fatherland  when  they  are  able,  they  walk 
about  in  the  full  assurance  that  Germany  is  the  first  country 
in  tlie  world,  that  they  are  Germans  and  proud  to  be  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  finish  this  report  without  express- 
ing my  deep  gratitude  to  the  German  people  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  thej'  sliowed  us.  From  the  first  moment 
to  the  last  we  spent  on  German  soil  we  were  treated  as  friends, 
everything  possible  was  done  to  make  our  tour  instructive  and 
pleasant,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  all  and  for  all  time  look 
back  on  our  visit  with  pleasure  and  with  admiration  towards 
our  German  kinsmen. 


Geoege  Coates. 


South  Kilwortb, 
Rugby, 


AGRICULTURE  &   OTHER    INDUSTRIES 
IN     GERMANY. 

By  J.   L.  GREEN,   Secretary  of  The   Rural 
Leag^ue. 

On  matters  affecting  the  rural  i)opulation  and  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  country  the  Rural  League  has  ahvays  had  a  policy 
of  its  own,  and  has  occupied  a  thoroughly  independent 
position  in  regard  to  it.«  For  nearly  five-aud-twenty  years, 
and  in  many  thousands  of  villages,  it  has  quietly  but  resolutely 
advocated  and  fought  for  this — viz.,  the  ])olicy'of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship and  yeomen  farmers.  Repudiated  by  the  Free  Ti-ade 
Party  since  1906 — 1  hough  always  found  in  its  programme  pre- 
viously— it  now  occupies  one  of  the  two  main  ])lanks  in  the 
Fnionist  Party's  programme.    Such  a  policy  will  succeed. 

In  the  Rejiort  which  follows  Ave  descril>e  a  tour  through 
ruial  and  iudustrial  Germany.  Those  wlio  may  do  us  tJie 
honour  of  reading  wjiat  we  have  to  say  will,   if  at  present 
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opposed  to  the  policy  of  peasant  proprietorship  and  yeomen 
farmers,  find  sometliing,  we  hope,  to  show  them  that  a  great 
neighbouring  nation  has,  amidst  even  unfriendly  rivals,  built 
up  its  unifjue  strength  chieiiv  on  sucii  a  sure  foundation; 
coupled  in  the  later  years  with  the  jjolicy  of  Protection,  Loth 
for  Agricu'iure  itself  and  for  those  othi'r  industries  suited  to 
the  capacit  >s  of  the  German  ]3eople.  Those,  however,  who  are 
already  fa-,  )urable  to  the  land  policy  alluded  to  will  find 
something,  we  l)o])e,  to  confirm  them  in  the  o])inions  they 
hold. 

The  earlier  pages  are  "general,"  and  refer  largely  to  urban 
conditions ;  the  remaining  ones  deal  more  s])ecifically  with 
agriculture. 

THE    START. 

We  entered  German  territory  at  Harbesthal  at  10.20  on 
the  morning  of  April  2'Jth,  1910.  On  doing  so,  we  at 
once  noticed  the  farms  were  comparatively  small,  with  rather 
more  g-rass  than  in  Belgium,  and  a  fair  amount  of  Avoodlands 
in  the  rear.  The  roads  were  good,  whilst  the  houses  had 
mainly  whitewashed  fronts  and  red  tiles.  From  here  onwards 
ever}^thing  looked  businesslike  and  orderly,  and  the  people  both 
clean  and  of  splendid  physique.  Steel  sleepers  instead  of  wooden 
ones  were  imder  the  railway  lines,  the  rails  being  bolted 
directly  on  to  the  steel  and  not  first  into  "chairs."  The  cows, 
such  as  we  saw,  were  tethered,  and  not  allowed  to  roam  over  the 
fields.  We  passed  a  number  of  ironworkers'  dwellings,  all 
having  gardens  attached  (some  of  them  very  long  ones),  and 
everyone  being  Avell  kept.  Factories  appeared  here  and  there 
fairly  frequently.  At  11.20  we  entered  Diiren,  a  district  mostly 
of  cereals,  and  noticed  a  number  of  Poles,  avIio  had  evidently,  in 
consequence  of  the  usual  great  demand  for  labour,  been  im- 
ported to  cope  with  it.  The  fields  were  large,  split  up,  however, 
here  and  there  with  paths  and  roadways,  but  having  no  hedges. 

We  arrived  at  Cologne  for  lunch,  and  after  partaking 
thereof,  immediately  crossed  the  Ehine,  reaching  Miilheim  in 
two  or  three  miles,  factories  abounding  everywhere,  and  all 
apparently  being  busy,  for  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  chimneys 
of  every  one  we  observed. 

ESSEN. 

After   spending    a    night    at    Diisseldorf,  where    we    found 

a  veritable  "  garden    city,"   with    factories  and    gardens  and 

fields  on  all  sides,  we  reache<l  Essen  on  April  oOth 
at  10.30  a.m. 
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During  tlie  nioiiiing  we  lunched  at  one  of  tlie  dining-rooms 
of  the  working-  men,  payinof  95  pfennig  (or  just  under  Is.)  for 
soup,  meat  (a  ]ari?e  pork  chop),  two  vegetable's,  fruit  and  beer. 

Going  about  the  town  we  Avere  particuhir  in  ascertaining 
the  prices  of  goods  in  various  shops.  For  instance,  the  price  of 
gentlemen's  first-class  leather  boots  varied  from  12s.  to  14s.  6d., 
IGs.  Gd.,  and  21s.  Ladies'  boots  varied  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d., 
12s.  (id.,  IfJs.,  and  IGs.  (id. ;  and  these  last  tAvo  we  noted  at 
the  time  as  being  of  "  very  good  quality  indeed."  In  the 
working-class  districts  we  noticed  the.  price  of  men's  good 
strong  boots  was  from  Gs.  4d.  to  Ts. ;  women's  boots  from  5s.  to 
(is.;  and  boys'  boots  from  Is.  (id.,  in  the  case  of  the  youngest 
boys,  to  ''5s.  9d.  in  the  case  of  boys  of  about  14  or  15  years  of 
age  1 

We  went  to  a  baker's  shop  in  the  working-class  quarters  oi 
the  town  and  found  that  the  lowest  price  bread  worked  out 
at  4d.  for  4  lbs.,  and  for  the  better  class  bread  at  Gd.  per  4  lbs., 
the  bread  in  the  first  case  being  made  of  lye — Avhich  is  the 
staple  corn  of  the  country,  just  as  wheat  is  in  England  and 
oats  or  oatcakes  are  in  parts  of  Scotland — Avhilst  in  the  latter 
case  it  Avas  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Next  we  visited  a  clothier's  shop.  The  prices  of  lounge  suits 
varied  from  IGs.  to  20s.,  28s.  Gd.,  339.,  42s.,  43s.,  48s.,  and  up 
to  59s.,  the  higher-priced  ones  being,  according  to  our  notes 
made  at  the  time,  "  capital."  Suitings  for  boys  from  about  11  to 
14  j-ears  of  age  were  from  5s.  to  8s.  9d.  Men's  felt  hats  A'-aried 
from  3s.  Gd.  (A'eiy  fair  quality)  to  4s.  4d.  (good),  up  to  6s.  Gd. 
(A^ery  good  indeed);  Avhllst  icaps  varied  from  lOd.  to  Is.  4d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  9d.  Men's  ties,  both  coloured  and  Avhite,  \^aried  from 
5^d.  to  9d.  and  ll^d.  Umbrellas  AA'ere  from  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  and 
3s.  Gd.  Linen  collars,  four-fold,  Avere  4d.  each,  fiA^e-fold  were 
4:j<\.  each,  and  a  cheaper  linen  collar  was  priced  at  2|d.  each. 

Turning  our  aitention  to  the  price  of  milk  and  eggs,  Ave 
found  that  milk  could  be  purchaseil  by  the  glass  OA^er 
a  counter  at  G  pfennig  per  quarter  of  a  litre,  Avliich  is  a  little 
under  4d.  per  quart,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  it  Avould  be  pur- 
chased rather  cheaper  if  bought  by  the  pint  or  quart  at  one's 
oAvn  home  instead  of  in  a  shop  at  so  much  for  a  small  glass. 
In  the  ca-e  of  ncAv  laid  eggs,  AAdiich  in  Ens2'land  Avere  at  the 
time  s('lli)ig  at  a  )>enny  each,  and  aboA^e,  Ave  found  these  Avere 
selling  at  7d.  to  9d.  per  dozen,  or  not  more  than  fd.  each. 

We  Avere  much  struck  Avith  the  busy,  go-ahead  character  of 
the  Essen  i)eople.  as  evidenced  both  from  the  couA^ersations  Ave 
liad  Aviili  iliein  and  by  tbe  activitA'  in  Avalking,  etc.,  which  was 
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very  dift'ereut  from  wliat  one  finds  in  a  community  where  com- 
merce is  absent  or  slow.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  intent  on 
doinj^  somethinj^',  and  in  the  quickest  ]K)ssible  time.  With 
regard  to  the  treneral  ai)pearance  of  the  peo])le,  we  were  struck 
by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  real  poverty,  whilst  in  luittino-  a 
question  to  a  cou])le  of  English  working  men  whom  we  met 
in  the  street  (not  of  our  party,  but  who  were  working  for 
Krupp's  firm,  and  who  were,  they  told  us,  formerly  Avorking 
at  Woohvich)  we  asked  them  which  they  preferred,  "  The  old 
country,  England,  or  Germany?"  and  the  answer  was,"'  Well,  of 
course,  vre  should  ])refer  to  bo  in  England,  but  then  v/e  are  much 
better  oft  here,  and  are  well  looked  after."  There  seemed  to 
be  no  idle  men  about  the  streets,  whilst  to  get  a  man  or  boy 
to  carry  one's  bags  from  the  station  was  as  impossible  here  as 
we  found  it  to  be  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 

BERLIN. 

We  next  M-ent  to  Berlin,  travelling  on  the  Saturday  night, 
April  30tli,  and  reaching  that  city  on  Sunday  moniing. 
May  Ist,  a  day  on  which  the  Socialists  were  having  several 
demonstrations  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  city.  What  struck  us 
first  was  the  air  of  business  ca])acity  which  ]:)ervaded  the  place, 
even  though  most  of  the  sho]is,  being  Sun<!ay,  were  closed.  We 
went  through  huge  piles  of  business  ])remises  in  wide,  long, 
well-ordered  streets,  and  although  we  looked  for  derelict  pre- 
mises there  and  wherever  else  we  went,  neither  here  nor  in  the 
])oorer  quarters  of  the  city  did  Ave  see  any  evidence  of  that  sort. 
We  went  to  various  plaices  wdiich  the  working  men  usually 
frequented,  and  avp  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  both  on  foot 
and  on  motor  omnibus.  We  saAv  no  stockingless  or  shoeless 
child,  Ave  saAv  no  abject  poverty,  and,  of  course,  no  stnrA'ation. 
We  saAv  no  streets  lined  Avith  match  sellers,  ncAvspaper  A'endors, 
and  the  like,  as  is  common  in  England  both  on  Aveekdays  and. on 
Sundays.  In  fact,  although  Ave  carefully  inquired,  aa-o  heard 
and  saAV  no  CA-idence  of  that  scarcity  of  em])loyment, 
poverty,  and  distress  which  AA'e  Avere  led  to  suppose  Ave  should 
certainly  find  common  in  Berlin.  We  saAv  no  untidy  women, 
and  AA'e.  saAv  no  children  but  Avhat  Avere  evidently  aa-jU  looked 
after  by  their  parents  ;  and  Ave  feel  that  if  the  Avomen  and 
children  of  the  Avorking  classes  are  neat,  clean,  ajid  tidy,  there 
cannot  be  much  Avrong  Avith  the  AAages  AA-liich  enable  this  state 
of  things  i(/  l)e  so  ap]-:ireni.  Berlin  has,  of  course,  its  poor  and 
its  men  out  of  Avork,  but  by  comparison  Avith  London  or  any 
other  large  British  toAvn.  the  general  condition  of  aifairs  is  im- 
mensely in  favour  of  the  German  in  his  own  country  rather  than 
of  the  Englishman  in  England.  There  can  be  no  question  on 
that  point  amongst  fair-minded  enquirers.    Among  other  places 
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we  visited  was  tiie  editorial  sauctum  of  the  Socialist  paper, 
'*  Vorwivrts."  We  stayed  here  some  little  time,  feeling  that  we 
might  at  least  at  this  place  get  news  which  would  show  that  the 
Britisher  is  better  oft  than  the  German.  We  failed.  We  inquired 
liere  also  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  element,  seeing  that  the 
Socialists  have  tried  to  capture  that  element  in  Germany,  but 
we  found,  first  of  all,  somewhat  of  an  indisposition  to  speak  to 
us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  when  Me  did  get  to  grips,  that 
the  Socialists  at  the  "  Yorwiirts'  "  offices  were  not  at  all  sanguine 
of  capturing  the  rural  vote  in  Germany.  Asking  why  this  was 
so,  we  could  only  conclude,  from  the  replies  received,  that  the 
rural  element  in  Germany  knows  its  business  too  well  to  allow 
itstdf  to  be  ])ersuaded  by  the  Socialists  in  Berlin,  who  apparently 
know  no  more  about  agriculture  and  agricultural  land  in  Ger- 
many than  the  Socialists  in  the  towns  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact, 
the  rural  voter  in  Germany,  as  a  rule,  lias  something  to  lose, 
and  we  cinne  away  from  the  offices  in  question  witli  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  not  content  to  lose  it  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  certain  theorists,  most  of  wliom  haA^e  nothing  to  lose,  except 
possibly  a  precarious  political  reputation. 

We  would  ouly  further  add  that  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
in  Germany  we  obtained  a  number  of  important  facts  regarding 
German  agriculture,  and  that  these  we  deal  with  and  collate  in 
our  later  remarks  on  that  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

As  to  the  price  of  bread  in  Berlin,  we  purchased  2  kilos 
(that  is  to  say,  4  2-5ths  lbs.)  for  the  sum  of  6d.,  this  bread 
being  made  mostly  of  rye — the  chief  brea<lstuff  of  the  country — 
whilst  small  white  rolls  to  which  milk  had  been  added  could 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  four  a  penny.  Milk  itself  was 
being  retailed  at  the  same  slio])  at  22  pfennig  per  litre,  or, 
say,  4d.  per  quart,  the  price  we  ourselves  are  paying,  and 
have  been  for  many  years  near  London,  our  own  Metropolis. 

DRESDEN. 

On  leaving  Berlin  on  May  2nd  for  Dresden,  we  travelled 
for  1;,-  hours  through  a  district  of  fairly  large  farms.  We 
found  ])rei^(hM)  (  h'nii,  many  of  the  streets  wide  and  lofty,' others 
in  the  oldci'  ([uaitcrs  narrow,  as  in  England,  whilst  the  attrac- 
tive ai'chitcciure  varied  consiih'rably,  much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  in  any  FiUglish  toMii  we  know  of.  This  variation  of 
arclntectural  design,  indeed,  struck  us  as  being  prominent 
])()tli  ill  Belgium  and  in  Germany;  and  we  could  not  help 
reflecting  that  the  peo])le  are  not  content  to  have  their  window 
frames,  doors,  and  door  frames  all  made  to  one  dead  pattern, 
such    as   is   the   case   with    so   many   builders   and   tenants   in 
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England,  owing  to  the  importation  of  ready-made  doors  and 
such  like,  but  preferred  to  exercise  some  judgment  of  their 
own,  with  the  consequence  that  botli  the  private  dwellings 
and  the  business  premises  are  almost  all  much  more  pleasant 
to  behold  than  similar  properties  in  England. 

From  one  of  the  prit:o  lists  which  we  obtained  from  a  large 
clothing  establishment  in  the  busiest  part  of  one  of  the  most 
important  streets,  we  found  that  the  prices  in  it  compare 
favourably  with  similar  classes  of  goods  in  our  country.  We 
also  bought  the  ordinary  wheat -and-rye  brown  bread  consumed 
by  the  working  classes,  and  this  for  2  kilos  (or  4  2-5ths  lbs.) 
varied  from  4;^d.  to  4-^d.,  being,  as  we  have  already  said, 
cheaper  than  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  left  Dresden  on  tho  morning  of  May  3rd,  arriving 
at  Chemnitz  at  12.47  p.m. 

The  Corporation  of  Chemnitz  owns  no  agricultural  land, 
although  we  had  been  previously  informed  by  one  of  the 
Socialist  tourists  with  us  that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  We 
made  an  inquiry  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and  his  information  is  as 
given  by  us.  Nor  does  the  Corporation  own  any  allotments. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  Council  to  obtain  an  allotment 
for  him,  and  the  Council,  in  fact,  has  no  power  to  obtain  allot- 
ments— this  last  being,  we  understood,  applicable  throughout 
(jrermany.  At  Chemnitz,  however,  if  a  man  wants  a  garden,  he 
has  no  diiSiculty  in  obtaining  it  through  one  or  other  of  the 
several  ]U'ivate  associations  which  exist  to  assist  deserving  indi- 
viduals in  this  and  other  ways.  The  rents  of  houses  of  three  to 
four  i-ooms  vary  from  £15  to  £20  a  year.  There  are  several 
charitable  societies  in  the  district,  which,  societies  own  houses, 
and  these,  with  a  garden  each,  they  let  to  deserving  applicants 
at  a  xery  low  rent — ^something  like  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week.  If  a' 
man  meets  with  bad  times,  and  does  not  wish  to  break  up  his 
home,  he  is  assisted  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  such  charitable  en- 
dowments, but  we  were  informed  such  assistance  is  very  little 
needed,  owing  to  the  state  of  trade,  as  a  rule,  being  very  good 
in  Chemnitz.  In  1908-9,  when  trade  was  very  bad  in  England, 
in  America,  in  Germany,  a.nd  elsewhere,  there  were  900  men  in 
Chemnitz  out  of  work ;  and  the  town  found  employment  for 
them  on  the  streets  and  in  assisting  in  the  public  parks,  but 
not  upon  agricultural  land.  In  1909-10  there  was  veiy  little 
unemployment.  The  wages  paid  to  the  900  men  in  question 
varied  from  oO  to  oS  pfeunige  per  hour — in  other  words,  from 
3-H.  to  4:}d.,  and  it  was  i)laced  ut  this  low  figure  so  as  not  to 
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encourage  men  to  endeavour  to  secure  public  relief  work.  No 
man  was  employed  on  forest  land,  of  Avhicli,  indeed,  the  Council 
owns  none  Avhatever.  When  a  man  is  out  of  work  he  goes  to 
his  trade  union  bureau,  and  we  were  informed  that  there  are 
very  few  applications  to  these  places,  as  the  people,  we  were 
told,  "  prefer  to  look  for  employment  direct  from  employers." 
The  Town  Council  has  a  bureau  of  its  own,  but  this  is  for  un- 
skilled labour,  and  there  is  nothing,  we  were  informed,  in  the 
nature  of  a  town  exchange  for  "  skilled  "  labour.  The  price  of 
bread  varied  from  46  to  50  pfennig  for  2  kilos — that  is  to  say, 
just  under  6d.  per  4  2-5ths  lbs. — and  this  bread  is  made  partly 
of  Avlieat,  but  mainlj^  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  grain  of  the 
country.  White  bread  is  seldom  eaten  here  or  anywhere 
else  in  Germany,  except  in  the  form  of  rolls.  There  is  one 
workhouse  in  the  town,  but  the  people  regard  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  enter  it.  We  were  informed  that  work  is  generally  so  brisk 
that  '*  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  go  to  a  work- 
house at  all."  If,  hovvever,  a  man  does  go  there,  he  is  not 
paid  anything  ]-eonilarlr.  but  if  he  be  meritorious  in  his  work 
he  is  given  some  small  bonus  when  he  leaves  to  help  him  on  to 
employment. 

LEIPSIC. 

Ill  the  after  part  of  the  day  on  May  3rd  we  left  Chemnitz 
for  Leipsic,  which  we  found  to  be  a  busy  town,  evidently  pros- 
perous, and  decidedly  clean,  compared  with  similar  towns  in  our 
own  country.  Metal  working,  engineering,  printing,  textile 
work,  bookbinding,  and  clothing  are  mainly  the  trades  carried 
on.  We  called  at  the  Town  Clerk's  office  and  were 
received  with  every  kindness.  We  inquired  as  to  what 
became  of  the  workers  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and 
the  Town  Clerk  told  us  that  street  workers  and  the  like  go  to 
the  toAvn  labour  exchange^  but  that  the  skilled  workers  go  to 
their  own  trade  societies,  which  take  their  names  and  tell  them 
where  work  is  going  on.  The  town  bureau  or  exchange 
is  (as  at  Chemnitz)  only  for  common  or  unskilled 
workers — servants,  men  on  the  streets,  cleaners,  cabmen, 
and  such  like.  The  Socialists,  we  were  informed,  tried 
to  get  up  a  central  bureau  for  all  classes  of  workers, 
but  the  workers  themselves  would  not  have  it,  and  at 
least  one  \A;orkmen's  society  petitioned  Parliament  against  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  We  Avere  informed  that  "  a  man  can  almost 
invariably  find  work  if  he  chooses  to  do  so."  In  those  cases  where 
a  man  declares  he  cannot  find  work,  he  goes  to  the  workhouse, 
of  which  ther^  are  two  connected  with  the  town.  House  rents 
vary  from   £12  10s.  per  annum  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
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to  £23  10s.  per  annum  for  two  bedrooms,  two  sitting-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  and  oifices.  The  Town  Council  have  very  many  houses, 
but  they  let  them  out  to  the  richer  ])eople,  the  houses  not  being 
intended  or  suitable  for  the  working  class.  Occasionally  these 
houses  are  sub-let  by  speculative  middle-class  tenants.  As  to 
wages,  we  were  informed  that  bricklayers  get  ll^d.  per  hour 
(a  sum  which  we  questioned,  but  we  were  informed  it  was 
perfectly  accurate),  painters  lOd.  to  lOjd.,  locksmiths  9d.  to 
9^d.,  unskilled  labourers  (street  men  and  the  like)  i'l  a  week, 
and  tram  drivers  £4  to  £4  10s.  6d.  a  month,  with  a  pension  in 
their  case  after  20  to  25  years'  service.  Bread  varied  from  22  to 
24  pfennige  per  kilo  (in  other  words,  from  about  2|d.  to  just 
under  3d.  for  2  l-5th  lbs.).  The  Town  Council  has  no  power  to 
let  land  in  allotments,  but  rich  landowners  readily  do  so  to 
applicants.  The  Town  Council  owns  a  certain  quantity  of 
forest  land,  on  some  of  which  they  have  built  a  sanatorium  for 
consumptives.  This  particular  land  is  kept  in  order  by  the 
town,  and  a  profit  is  mad©  by  the  selling  of  wood.  It  is  not 
land  to  which  skilled  men  out  of  work  are  sent. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  left  Leipsic  at  12.50  p.m.,  on  May  4th,  and  reached 
Frankfurt-on-'the-Main  at  8.2  p.m.  the  same  evening. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  even  the  artisans  in  our  party 
party  will  forget  the  agricultural  sight  w^liich  met  their  eyes 
from  either  side  of  the  railway  carriage  from  the  moment  they 
left  Leipzic  until  arrival  at  Frankfurt.  Very  many  small 
holdings  were  observable  on  either  side  of  the  railway  from 
Leipsic  up  to  Weimar,  which  we  reached  at  2.30  p.m.,  whilst 
fruit  trees  here,  as  elsewhere,  lined  the  Tillage  roads.  The 
land  everywhere  was  evidently  well  tilled.  Women  were  fre- 
quently seen  doing  light  work  upon  the  land,  and  here  and 
there  children  wer3  learning  at  their  father's  side  that  know- 
ledge in  the  agricultural  art  vdiich  will  stand  them  in  such 
good  stead  later  on  in  life  wdien  they  themselves  become  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  possession 
of  these  small  holders  seemed  to  be  arable,  with  scarcely  any 
permanent  grass  land  anywhere,  except  in  those  few  marshy 
and  other  places  where  the  ground  does  not  lend  itself  to 
arable  cultivation  at  all.  Forage  crops  and  market  garden 
crops,  together  with  standard  fruit-growing,  seemed  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  from  about 
500  to  1,000  acres  woodland. 

It  will  serv-e  best  to  show  the  evident  importance  attached 
by  the  State  to  a  numerous  class  of  small  cultivators  if  w© 

St 
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state  the  times  at  which — travelling  about  45  miles  an  hour — 
we  afterwards  passed  various  little  villages  and  towns  :    the' 
villages  being  apparently  entirely  devoted  to  small  holdings, 
for  every  dwelling-house  had  its  farm  buildings  at  the  side  or 
rear,  and  almost  all  were  in  iieat  and  trim  condition. 

At  2.50  p.m.,  for  instance,  we  cam©  to  Erfurt,  a  nice  little 
towu  with  small  holdings  all  around  it,  and  then  followed 
in  rapid  succession  further  villages,  passed  at  the  times  indi- 
cated, viz.:— 2.50,  3.20,  3.25,  3.40,  3.50,  3.55,  4.T,  4.9,  4.11, 
4.12,  4.19,  4.20,  4.21,  4.25,  4.30  (when  we  stopped  five 
minutes),  4.37,  4. 47  (where  we  stopped  to  change  engines  until 
5  p.m.),  5.12;  and  so  on  until  we  got  close  to  Frankfurt.  Be 
it  remembei-ed  that  at  the  times  stated  it  was  not  merely  one 
village,  but  invariably  a  couple  at  least  of  villages — one  or 
more  being  on  either  side  of  the  line — which  w^ere  passed; 
whilst  here  and  there  w^e  also  observed  little  factories  close  by 
the  small  holdings.  Moreover,  in  many  of  the  villages  we 
observed  a  new  dwelling  or  two  being  put  up,  probably  for  a 
new  small  holder — the  son  or  sons,  no  doubt,  of  existing  small 
holders,  who,  setting  up  for  themselves,  wanted  a  house  as 
well  as  land. 

We  found  Frankfurt — once  the  banking  ceutr©  of  Germany, 
although  such  no  longer — a  very  busy  town,  and  one  where  the 
slightest  survey  shows  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of  pros- 
perity among  its  inhabitants.  We  kept  our  eyes  well  open  in 
going  about  the  place  to  see  what  there  was  to  see ;  and,  judging 
by  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  shops,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  children,  that  of  the  women,  and  that  of  the  men,  poverty 
was  conspicuous  hj  its  absence.  It  certainly  could  not  be  seen 
stalking  abroad  in  almost  every  town  street  as  in  Great  Britain. 

One  gentleman,  whose  position  in  Frankfurt  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  consideration,  told  us  that  much  disgust  was 
felt  both  in  British  and  German  circles  that  two  Liberal  Cabiupt 
Ministers  should  have  visited  Frankfurt,  and,  without  adequate 
inquiry,  have  expressed  opinions  on  German  social  conditions 
there  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  One  of 
these  Cabinet  Ministers,  for  instance,  was,  we  were  informed,  to 
have  arrived  one  CA^ening  about  8.30,  but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  train  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  10  p.m.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  various  people  invited  to  meet  him,  and 
eventually  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  he  made  about  half- 
an-hour's  inquiiy  in  the  town,  and  left  early  in  the  afternoon, 
subsequently  expressing  himself  in  England  regarding  the 
social  conditions  of  Frankfurt  in  a  manner  w^hich  he  could  not 
possibly  have  done  had  he  made  any  fair  or  adequate  inquiry 
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upon  the  spot.  The  other  Cabinet  Minister  was  feted,  first 
b}^  one  and  then  by  another,  and  then  by  yet  others  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  toMTi  (whose  interests  are  in  favour  of  a 
Protectionist  Germany-  and  a  Free  Trade  England);  and,  in 
this  way,  we  were  informed,  he  spent  a  good  proportion  of  his 
time  which  ought  to  iiave  been  devoted  to  making  those  in- 
quiries which  the  writer  and  others  have  made.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not,  we  were  informed,  make  those  inquiries 
in  any  fair  or  full  manner,  but  left  the  town,  and  subse- 
quently, to  the  disgust  of  Germans  of  Frankfurt,  no  less  than 
of  Britishers,  expiessed  himself  in  England  against  German 
social  and  fiscal  conditions.  If  Cabinet  Ministers  can  adopt  an 
attitude  of  this  sort,  it  shows  the  great  necessity  of  the  working 
classes  going  to  Germany  themselves  to  study  the  facts  which 
the  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  apparently  fail  to  obtain  or  to 
supply. 

We  left  Frankfurt  at  8  a.m.  on  May  6th,  and  here  those  who 
had  not  been  to  Germany  before  had  their  first  view  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Our  journey  was  now  down  the  Rhine 
to  Cologne,  and  accordingly  we  passed  through  the  most  famous 
wine-growing  districts  of  Germany.  These  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  f»;om  which  come  so  much  of  the  "  good  Rhine  wine  " 
famous  both  in  histor\"  and  in  story.  Whilst  some  of  the  vine 
holdings  or  vineyards  are  large,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  small  holdings,  which,  we  would  add, 
bear  every  appearance  of  being  well  cultivated  by  the  thrifty  and 
persevering  population  living  upon  them.  The  soil  is  mainly  a 
fairly  white  saudy  one,  and  on  our  right  the  holdings  were  for 
the  most  part  terraced  on  cliffs  of  rock,  which  the  ages  had 
broken  down  to  a  fine  sandv  tilth:  'v\hilst  on  our  left  was  the 
Rhine  itself,  and  beyond  it  further  innumerable  small  holdings, 
(where  the  vine  was  growing),  and  which  in  the  main  were  on 
somewhat  lower  ground,  but  still  fairly  hilly  for  the  most  part. 
The  times  stated  below  are  those  at  which  we  passed  villages 
of  small  holdings  (the  train  travelling  at  about  40  to  50  miles 
an  hour),  and  it  should  be  remembered  here,  too,  that  there  were 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  railwav  line  at  each  of  the  times 
indicated,  viz.,  at  8.48,  8.53,  9.0,  9.15,  9.20,  9.25,  9.35,  9.40, 
9.47,  9.56,  10.5,  10.10,  10.14,  10.19,  10.30,  10.40,  10.42  (where 
we  stopped  several  minutes),  11.0,  11.3,  11.9,  11.12,  11.19, 
11.22,  11.25,  11.32,  11.35,  11.38  (where  we  stoppe<:l  five  minutes), 
11.47,  11.53,  11.55,  11.58,  12.0,  12.5,  12.10,  12.14;  and  so  on 
until  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Cologne,  which  we  reached  at 
12.47  p.m.  on  May  6th  in  time  for  lunch. 

The  party  left  Cologne  at  8.17  the  same  evening,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  Saturday,  May  7th,  in  time  for  breakfast. 
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nfter  v.liicli  a  drive  was  taken  round  various  parts  of  London. 
Those  Avho  know  London,  as  well  as  those  who  went  the  drive 
for  the  first  time,  know  how  unfavourably  the  poorer  districts 
of  our  g-reat  city  compare  Avith  the  poorer  districts  either  of  tlie 
largest  or  of  the  smaller  towns  we  visited  in  Germany  or  in 
}3elgium.  We  witnessed  no  povert}'  on  the  Continent  so  degrad- 
ing and  so  deplorable  as  that  tO'  be  witnessed  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  in  any  large  tov.n  in  Great  Britain;  and  to  us,  at  any  rate, 
it  seems  one  of  the  scandals  of  modern  times  that  labour  leaders 
should  so  mislead  our  working  classes  on  a  matter  of  this  sort — 
one  so  vitally  aifecting  the  workers  and  the  national  welfare. 
In  England  we  witness  wealth  at  one  end  and  pc-verty  at  the 
other.  On  the  Continent  there  is  both  wealth  and  poverty; 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  squalid  and  a  grinding  poverty,  whilst 
the  wealth  of  the  people  is — and  it  is  apparent  to  the  meanest 
intellect— more  evenly  distributed  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  hiohest. 


GERMAN    AGRICULTURE. 


GERMAN    AGRICULTURE    AND    PROTECTION. 

Neither  the  Gennaji  farmers  nor  Bismarck  sought  protection 
for  German  agriculture  until  the  ]wriod  of  the  Franco-German 
war. 

Since  then  German  agriculture  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, as  we  have  both  been  informed  and  know.  It  has, 
doubtless,  at  times,  suifered  from  depression,  and  the  State 
may  not  always  have  held  a  fair  balance  between  agricul- 
ture on  the  one  hand  and  the  huge  increased  industrial  element 
on  the  other;  but,  if  fault  there  has  been  at  all  in  this  matter,  it 
has  at  least  been  a  faiilt  on  the  right  side,  for  if  the  agriculture 
of  a  nation  is  permitted  to'  decay,  it  is  ])ut  a  question  of  time  for 
the  State  permitting  it  to  decay  also.  This  at  least  is  tlie 
lesson  of  history. 

GERMAN    AND    BRITISH    BURDENS    ON     LAND 

The  total  burdens  on  agriculture  are.  we  find,  higher  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
Mulhall  placing  theiu  at  8'8  per  cent.,  as  agtiiust  -tO  for  Gc]-. 
many,  4'8  for  France,  and  2"8  for  Belgium. 
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It  is,  liowever,  interesting  to  leam  that  the  private  burdens 
on  the  smaller  properties  in  (Termanr  are  as  nothing  com- 
])ared  Avith  the  heavy  sums  with  which  the  larger  estates  are 
encumbered;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  in  any  scheme 
for  the  creation  of  a  cultivating  ownership  class  in  Great 
Britain,  provisions  will  be  included  to  prevent  the  occupiers 
from  unduly  mortgaging  their  holdings. 

GERMAN     MIGRATION    AND    EMIGRATION. 

In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  German  emigration  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  its  highest,  this  averaging  from  about 
100,000  to  150,000  annually.  For  the  past  'JO  years  or  so  it 
has  averaged  less  than  30,000  a  year.  The  reason  for  the  latter, 
we  were  informed,  is  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural districts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  districts  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
towns,  as  in  every  country  in  the  world,  but  the  migration 
has  been  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  England  than  of 
Germany  or  of  any  other  nation ;  indeed,  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  labourers  annually  come  from  neighbouring 
foreign  countries  to  till  the  German  soil  and  to  reap  the  crops 
of  those  districts  where  large  farms  prevail  (in  East  Prussia, 
for  example).  In  those  districts  the  ordinary  workers  have 
not  that  amount  of  proprietary  interest  so  common  to  their 
class  in  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the  Em.pire.  Agricul- 
ture, at  all  events,  is  sufficiently  flourishing  to  attract  labour 
from  outside  the  kingdom. 

GERMAN    CROPS    AND    LIVE    STOCK, 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table  that  Germany, 
as  compared  with  ourselves,  has  a  considerable  lead  in  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in 
sheep.  The  latter  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
do  not  now  set  very  much  store  by  sheep,  excepting  in  districts 
where  the  land  cannot  be  used  for  arable  cultivation.  They 
prefer  to  plough  up  their  land,  and  accordingly  sheep  are  not 
usually  kept  except  on  comparatively  inferior  ground — hill 
and  such  like  grazings.  The  Germans  think  pigs  more  profit- 
able than  sheep,  and  they  prove  it  in  practice.  Their  cattle, 
too,  are  very  largely  housed,  and  cut  forage  is  carried  to  them, 
or,  if  they  are  allowed  out,  they  are  very  often  tethered, 
especially  on  the  small  holdings.  As  to  cattle,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  veal  is  very  g-enerally  consumed  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  pork  in  its  varied  fomis  (bacon,  hams,  sausages,  etc.). 


CROPS 

Crop  or  Stock. 
Wheat,  acres  . . . 
Barley,  acres  ... 
Oats,  acres 
Rye  (for  com),  acres 
Potatoes,  acres 
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AND    LIVE 

(In  1908.) 


STOCK. 


Beet  (for  sugar 
Horses,  head 
Cattle,  head 
Sheep,  head 
Pigs,  head 


),  acres 


Great  Britain. 
1,626,000 
1,667,000 
3,108,000 
52,000 
662,000 
Nil 
1.545,000 
8,905,000 
27,119,000  a 
2,823,000 


Germany. 
4,314,000 
4,203,000 

10,811,000 

14,925,000 
8.144,000 
1,138,000 
4,350,000 

20,600,000 
7,700,000 

22,100,000 


In  1878  Great  Britain  had  3'4  and  Germany  4' 5  million 
acres  under  wheat,  whereas  in  1908  the  figures  were  1'6  and  4"3 
respectively.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878 
Avas  33"9  millions,  and  of  Germany  44"1  millions,  whereas  in 
1908  the  estimated  population  vras  44"  7  and  61  "7  millions 
iiespectively. 


AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCE. 

(ft)  Prices  Received  by  German  Farmers. 


Wheat,  Berlin,  per  cwt. 

Frankfurt,  per  cwt. 

Leipzig,  per  cwt. 
Rye,  per  cwt.... 
Barley,  per  cwt. 
Oats,  per  cwt.... 
Potatoes,  per  ton 
Oxen,  per  cwt. 
Sheep,  per  cwt. 
Pigs,  per  cwt. 
Butter,  per  cwt. 

These  figures  show  that  German  cultivators  have  consider 
ably  increased  their  prices ;  and  no  doubt  have  increased  their 
profits,  both  under  their  fiscal  system. 


1904. 

1908. 

s.  d. 

8.   d. 

8  9 

10  7 

8  10 

10  7 

8  7 

10  4 

6  9 

9  4 

7  10 

10  1 

6  8 

8  2 

55  7 

53  11 

65  9 

69  5 

63  7 

70  4 

49  0 

58  1 

117  6 

122  11 

ir     I 

J 
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(h)  Prices  Eecei\ed  ijy  British  Farmers. 


1904. 

1908. 

Wheat... 
Barley ... 
Oats     ... 

Potatoes        March 

October 

Fat     Cattle,     live 

28/4  per  qr. 
22/4  per  qr. 
16/4  per  qr. 
1 1 2/-  per  ton 
05/-  per  ton 

32/-  per  qr. 
25/10  per  qr. 
17/10  per  qr. 
91/-  per  ton 
57/-  per  ton 

weight  (Great 

Britain) 
Butter ... 
Fat  8heep 
Fat  Pigs 

33/7  per  cwt. 
108/-  per  cwt. 
7id.  to  8H.  per  lb. 

5/3  to  5/7  per  stone 

34/7  per  cwt. 
129/-  per  cwt. 
7d.  to  SH.  per  lb. 

5/8  to  G/2  per  stone 

GERMAN    SUGAR    BEET. 

Whereas  Germany  30  years  or  so  ago  was  only  producing 
about  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  from  4jeet  root, 
she  now  produces  some  2^  million  tf)iis  per  annum,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  her  rural  working  classes,  to  large  numbers  of 
artisans,  travellers,  foremen,  clerks,  and  such  like,  and  to  the 
nation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  how  she  does  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a  fact;  and 
secondly,  that  we,  too,  could  grow  sugar  beet  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  could  employ  a  vast  amount  of  well-paid  labour  in  the 
rural  districts  of  our  own  counti^,  if  our  "  Free  Trade  "  Govern- 
ment did  not  insist  upon  penajising  the  industry.  As  it  is,  if 
we  start  making  sugar  from  beet,  the  Government  proposes  to 
clap  on  a  duty  upon  the  sugar  produced,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  it  claps  a  duty  on  sugar  which  comes  to  us  from  Germany 
or  elsewdiere. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  England  work  is  commonly  slack 
after  harvest ;  but  if  beet  sugar  factories  were  started  we 
should  have  a  vast  amount  of  additional  employment  in  many 
counties,  and  this  employment  would,  fortunately,  be 'after  the 
various  crops  of  the  farm  are  harvested. 

The  men,  too,  would  work  under  cover;  and  all  the  wages 
would  be  good — certainly  not  less  than  now.  When  the 
spring  and  summer  came  lound  agaiii,  there  would  be  the 
ordinary  work  to  do  u])on  the  land,  which  would  carry  the 
men  on  again  until  the  beet  crop  was  once  more  harvested  and 
sugar  was  again  extracted  under  cover  in  the  factories  all 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  That  is  what  the  Germans 
do.  Such  is  what  we  might  do.  We  do  not  do  it  because  a 
"  Free  Trade  "  Government  stands  in  the  way  and  pro])Oses 
to  tax  our  manufacturers,  farmers  and  workers  if  tliey  start 
anv  such  rurnl  industrv. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  carryiug  "  Free  Trade  "  folly 
almost  to  the  point  of  economic  insanity. 

GERMAN    POTATO    SPIRIT. 

It  is  the  same'  Avith  potatoes  and  the  extraction  of  spirit 
from  the  tubers  for  industrial  purposes.  Every  obstacle  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  developing  this  industry'  in  our  own 
countrv,  and  vet  we  look  on  unconcernedly  at  the  Germans 
succeeding'  Avhere  we  are  not  allowed  even  to  try,  except  under 
prohibitive  conditions.  If  the  working  classes — urban  or  rural 
— of  this  country  like  this  sort  of  thing,  the}-  will  permit  it  to 
continue  and  Avill  cripjile  industry  accordingly;  but  if  they 
dislike  it  (as,  Avhere  informed  of  it,  we  believe  they  do),  they 
will  resent  the  unbusiuess-like  attitude  of  any  Grovernment 
which  continues  the  system. 


GERMAN    FORESTRY. 

Of  the  ?')4,5t)9,()00  acres  of  forest  land  in  Germany,  the 
Crown  forests,  we  understand,  and  those  belonging  to  various 
associations  and  foundations,  amount  to  a  comparatively  small 
quantity;  the.  State,  and  partly  State  forests,  amount  to  about 
a  third  of  the  whole;  the  communal  forests  (that  is  to  say, 
those  owned  by  sundiy  towns  and  ])arishes  or  districts),  amount 
to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  and  ])rivate  forests  amount  to 
about  one-half  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  is  so 
often  asserted,  that  the  State  owns  the  forests  of  Germany. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  3,075,000  acres  of  forest  out 
of  a  total  area  of  T6,7r57,000  .Kres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  the  countries 
enumerated,  and  also  the  amount  of  wooded  or  forest  land  in 
each  country  :  — 

Area  Wooded  area 


Russia  (excluding  Polai 

Austria 

Hungary 

Germany 

Sweden 

Switzerland     . . . 

Norway 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 


d) 


acres . 

1,244.867,000 

74,102,000 

80,979,000 

183.585,000 

101,520,000 

9,900,000 

76,717,000 

7,277,000 

180,374,000 

70,787,000 

9,500.000 

76,737,000 


acres. 

425,564.000 
24.174,000 
22.262,000 
34,569,000 
52,734.000 

2,176.000 
16,845,000 

1,259,000 

22,224,000 

10,266,000 

682,000 

3,075,000 
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In  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony — the  four 
chief  kino'doms  of  Germany  in  which  there  are  forests — there 
are  10, ^572, 000  acres  of  sucli  land.  The  first  two,  after  meeting 
all  expenses,  yield,  we  understand,  a  net  revenue  of  about  10s. 
an  acre,  that  for  the  other  two  kino^doms  being  £1  Is.  and 
£1  OS.  respectively.  Germany,  however,  is  still  a  huge  importer 
of  timber,  namely,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  £12,000,000 
])er  annum,  and  ex])orts  a  little  under  If  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  About  one  man  is  employed  in  Germany  in  one  way 
or  tlie  other  to  every  100  acres  of  forest,  and  it  is  in  Germany 
and  France  that  tlie  science  and  practice  of  forestry  have 
attained  their  highest  importance. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  think  of  em])loying  skilled  artisans 
out  of  work  upon  forest  areas,  and  this  is  not  ckhie  in  Germany ; 
indeed,  we  should  have  been  immensely  surprised  had  it  been 
so. 

The  matter  of  increasing  our  wooded  area  is  doubtless  one 
ol'  veal  ])ractical  importance  for  our  people.  It  is,  however, 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  busiurss  community 
should  plant  timber  on  an  increasingly  large  scale  only  to  find 
when  it  comes  into  bearing,  that  its  production  has  cost,  and 
costs,  more  than  similar  timber  which  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
from  abroad.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  position  we  are  asked  to 
ado])t  by  many  of  those  who  to-day,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
about  afforestation  itself,  urge  the  re-afforestation  of  our  so- 
called  waste  lands,  etc,  Large  areas  in  our  own  country  could 
be  planted  with  tiinber  trees  if  the  public  is  prei^ared  to  nay 
the  economic  price  (i.e.,  the  cost  of  production)  of  the  timber 
when  it  is  grown,  but  that  is  a  position  which,  at  any  rate,  the 
"  Free  Trade  "  party  is  not  prepared  to  adopt,  and  which 
indeed  it  could  not  adopt  under  a  Free  Trade  system.  If 
afforestation  is  to  be  adopted,  and  labour  economically 
employed,  it  can  only  be  under  a  system  of  fiscal  reform. 

GERMANY    AND    CO-OPERATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  suc- 
cess of  Germany  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  agriculTurists  tlirouj^liout  the  Empire.  As  we  see 
it  wisely  practised  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhei-e  on  the 
Continent,  co-operation  has  acted  beneficially,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  to  the  agricultural  classes;  indeed,  there  are  in 
Germany  some  25,000  to  oO.OOO  co-operative  societies  of  one 
sort  and  another,  whose  members  number  about  4,000,000. 
These  are  chiefly  connectec]  v  ith  agriculture  and  with  the 
smaller  class  of  agriculturists. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  societies  some  16,000  are  "  mutual 
help  "  or  "  credit  "  societies  (a  subject  to  -wliich  we  allude  at 
further  leug'th  later  on),  with  a  membership  of  about  2,250,000. 

There  are  some  3,000  co-operative  dairies,  with  about 
220,000  members. 

Spirit  distilling,  too,  from  potatoes  is  also  actively  carried 
on — ^and  upon  an  increasing  scale — beth  by  co-operative  effort 
and  on  the  part  of  individual  large  occupying  owners,  who,  of 
course,  in  the  latter  case,  have  their  own  distilleries ;  whilst,  we 
may  add,  there  is  a  National  Syndicate,  with  offices  in  Berlin, 
which  assists  in  the  selling  of  the  spirits  thus  produced. 

The  Germans  have  a  genius  for  co-operation.  It  would  be 
well  if  their  successful  work  could  be  copied  by  ourselves — or, 
at  any  rate,  bv  the  smaller  cultivators — for  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  success  can  be  achieved  on  any  large  scale  by  small  holders 
without  co-operation  and  also  by  a  system  of  fiscal  reform 
which  latter  shall  prevent  the  cultivators  from  being  swamped 
in  their  own  natural  markets. 

GERMANY    AND    AGRICULTURAL    WAGES. 

The  highest  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Germany 
appear  to  be  paid  in  those  parts  where  the  farms  are  of 
moderate  size,  or  where  they  are  near  to  industrial  centres; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  recent  years,  too, 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Genaiany  have  much  in- 
creased, just  as  they  have  done  in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  rule,  in  Germany  whei-e  a  man  is  an  agricultural 
labourer  and  not  a  peasant  proprietor,  he  gets,  in  addition  to 
his  wages,  a  cottage  free  and  also  potato-  land  and  an  allowance 
of  fuel,  vegetables,  corn  for  a  cow  or  goat,  and  grass  land  on 
which  his  cow  or  goat  may  graze — all  which  make  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  his  annual  earnings.  In  England  the 
farm  labourer  usually  gets  a  cottage  and  frequently  a  potato 
plot,  but  he  gets  no  cow,  goat,  fuel,  vegetables,  or  pasture  land. 

In  one  district  of  Central  Germany  wages  for  men  vary  from 
10s.  6d.  to  12s.  a  week  in  summer  and  are  10s.  6d.  a  week  in 
winter,  with  in  each  case  a  free  cottage,  free  firing,  at 
least  one-third  of  an  aero  of  land,  etc. ;  whilst,  in 
another  district  of  Central  (jermany,  the  wages  are 
16s.  a  week,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  during 
the  day,  which  is  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  both  in  winter 
and  in  summer.  In  the  former  instance  the  day  varies,  begin- 
ning from  6  to  7.30  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  from  5  to 
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7  o'clock  ill  tlic  evening.  In  Sontliern  Germany  the  wages  vary 
from  7s.  to  lis.  a  week,  full  board  and  bousing  being  also  given 
as  a  rule;  bnt,  where  board  is  not  given,  then  Is.  a  day  more  is 
added  to  the  wages,  thus  making  them  14s.  <0'  18s.  a  week. 

There  are,  we  venture  to'  assert,  very  few  labourers  indeed 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  who'  can  say  they  are  as  well 
otf  as  their  German  brethren. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  BREAD  QUESTION. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Germans  consume  bread  made 
of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  or  of  rye  alone,  and  this  because 
they  cannot  afi'ord  a  bread  made  of  pure  wheat. 

This  explanation  is  untrue  and.  oiiensive.  An  Englishman 
might  just  as  well  criticise  a  Scotchman  for  eating  oat  cakes 
instead  of  a  wheat  loaf;  or  a  German  who  consumes  a  wlieat- 
and-rye  loaf  might  with  just  as  much  lack  of  propriety  criticise 
a  Frenchman  v,  lio  prefers  a  wheaten  loaf. 

There  are  a  few  particularly  good  reasons  why  rye  is  so 
much  more  largely  grown  than  Avheat  in  Germany;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Free  Trade  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  fol- 
lowers will  recognise  and  give  them  to  their  audiences,  etc. 

The  first  is  because  rye  grows  better  than  wheat  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  German  land,  and  particularly  in  large  tracts 
of  Prussia.  The  second  is  that  it  costs  the  farmers  less  per  acre 
to  produce  than  Avheat.  The  third  is  that  it  gives  a  longer 
straw,  and  as  a  consequence  it  yields  more  manure  after  it  has 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  cattle;  and  this,  in  turn,  means 
not  merely — oa*  even  mainly — a  better  economic  condition  for 
the  cultivators  themselves,  but  it  means,  most  of  all,  a  better 
economic  condition  for  the  State — for  more  manure  means  more 
home-grown  produce,  and  more  home  trade.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat  straw  per  acre  is  25  to  35  cwts.,  and  of  rye  straw  35 
to  40  cwts.  In  the  fourth  place,  rye  straw  is  not  only  the  best  of 
all  straw  for  thatching  purposes,  but  owing  to  its  great  length 
is  much  preferred  to  wheat  straw  by  harness  makers  for  stuff- 
ing collars,  etc.,  and  by  other  traders  who  use  straw,  such  as 
hat  and  bonnet  makers.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  bread  from  rye 
grain  keeps  moist  a  great  deal  longer  than  that  made  from 
wheat  grain,  and  though  the  rye  grain  gives  both  a  brown  (not 
black)  instead  of  a  white  loaf,  and  a  slight  and  beneficial  tonic 
flavour  during  mastication,  these  are  not  disadvantages  to  the 
German,  who  lives  and  thrives  upon  the  bread  he  prefers,  and 
whose  physique  is  in  no'  sense  whatever  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Briton. 
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Germany,  too,  has  large  areas  wliicli  are  too  bleak  ior  tlie 
cultivation  of  wheat,  just  as  we  have  in  Scotland;  but,  as  rye 
will  grow  in  altitudes  where  wheat  will  not  grow,  the  practical 
German  grows  his  rye,  and  gets  both  grain  for  himself  and  for 
his  stock  by  so  doing,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  straw  for  the 
bedding  of  his  cattle  and  for  the  manuring  of  his  crops  after- 
wards. 

It  is  about  time  that  British  politicians  stopped  giving 
forth  untruths  concerning  the  growth  of  rye  in  Germany  and 
the  consumption  of  bread  made  from  it;  and  that  they  gave 
forth  such  facts  as  the  foregoing,  which  are  known  to  every 
German  as  well  as  to  every  well-informed  British  subject. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  MEAT  QUESTION. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  German  people  for  Tree  Traders  even 
to  think  of  the  Germans  as  being  compelled  (as  we  are  told)  to 
eat  either  horse  meat  or  dog  meat. 

However,  from  British  Cabinet  Ministers  downwards,  the 
statement  has  been  made,  and  we  suppose  it  will  still  be  re- 
peated, and  yet  the  peopJe  who  make  it  are  those  who,  in  the 
same  breath ,  ask  us  to  copy  the  German  people  in  so  many  other 
Avaj-s.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  poorest  German  gets 
an  education  which  fits  him  better  for  life  than  the  British 
system  fits  the  British  worker;  and  tlie  inference  is,  of  course, 
that  we  should  improve  our  education  up  to  at  least  the 
German  standard.  If  this  results  in  Protection  and  horse 
meat,  what  then? 

We  had — we  may  at  once  say — difficulty  in  finding  horse 
meat  at  all  in  Germany.  When  we  did,  we  first  of  all  found 
that  it  is  carefully  inspected,  and  before  sale  it  is  "passed"' 
by  the  public  officials.  We  then  found  that  some  of  it  is  eaten 
in  Germany  (not  alone  by  the  working  classes),  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  sent  to  England  and  other  countries  in  the  form  of 
dainty  sausages;  in  fact,  in  this  latter  form,  it  has  cost  our- 
selves 6d.  a  lb.  more  in  England  than  it  cost  us  in  Berlin  and 
Leipsic. 

The  number  of  horses  slaughtered  in  Geirrnan^^  is  decreas- 
ing. In  1905,  for  instance,  it  was  147,737,  whereas  in  1908  it 
was  136,499,  or  less  than  one  ounce  per  annum  for  each  Ger- 
man, and  probably  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  when  we  deduct 
what,  out  of  this  total,  is  consumed  in  England  and  other 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  food  in  1908  was  8,555,379,  of  sheep  2,283,899, 
and  of  pigs  16,475,831. 
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Then  as  to  dog  meat.  We  made  particular  and  official  in- 
quiries in  Berlin,  and  found  that  6,361  dogs  were  killed  in  1908 
in  all  Germany.  We  were  also  informed,  what  the  Free  Traders 
never  have  told  us  yet,  viz. :  (1)  That  in  the  whole  German 
Empire,  there  were  only  two  dog  butchers  {one  in  Saxony,  i.e., 
■  at  Chemnitz,  and  one  in  Silesia — where  there  are  sanatoria) ; 
(2)  that  the  meat  is  sold  to  consumptives,  owing  to  its  being  the 
fattest  obtainable  and  dogs  being  free  from  tubercle;  and  (o) 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  both  an  artisan  or  his  wife 
buying  a  portion  for  a  sick  relative  or  friend  at  the  same  time 
that  a  lady  in  her  carriage  drives  up  with  a  similar  object  in 
view,  so  that  it  cannot  be  truly  said  it  is  "poverty"  or 
"protection"   M'hich  compels  both  to  buy  the  meat. 

GERMAN  PEASANTS  AND  YEOMEN-FARMERS. 

AVe  ascertained  that  in  1892  there  were  in  Germany 
5,276,344  holdings  of  an  agricultural  character,  whilst  in 
1895  (the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  ajjpear  to  be  available) 
there  were  5,558,317  holdings. 

Of  the  5,276,344  over  70  per  rent,  of  the  occupants  owned 
the  land  they  tilled,  whilst  over  3|-  millions  of  the  holdings 
were  of  less  than  three  acres  apiece ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  whether 
we  take  the  small  properties  or  the  properties  of  medium  size, 
the  great  majoritv  of  the  cultivators  of  them  own  the  land  they 
cultivate.  Holdings  of  under  50  acres  apiece  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  those  above  that  limit,  whilst  those  of 
under  three  acres  are  the  most  numerous  of  all. 

Compare  the  state  of  things  referred  to  with  what  prevails 
in  Great  Britain  :  — 

In  Great  Britain  we  have  a  total  of  508,629  agricultural 
holdings.  Of  this  number,  however,  only  61,288  are  "  owned  or 
mainly  owned"  by  the  cultivators  of  them.  The  balance, 
447,341,  are  "  rented  or  mainly  rented"  (see  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's Report,  Cd.  4533  for  1909).  Of  the  61,288  holdings 
'■  owned  or  mainly  owned,"  15,432  were  above  one  and  not  above 
five  acres,  28,473  were  above  five  and  not  above  50  acres,  14,591 
were  above  50  and  not  above  300  acres,  the  balance  of  nearly 
3,000  being  above  360  acres  apiece. 

Again,  of  the  133,585,000  acres  in  the  German  Empire,  no 
less  than  65,189,000  acres  are  under  arable  cultivation,  whilst 
of  the  56,211,000  acres  in  Great  Britain,  onlj^  14,730,000  acres 
were  under  arable  cultivation  in  1909 ;  in  other  words,  half 
the  land  in  Germany  is  under  the  plough,  whilst  only  a  fourth 
of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is  under  the  plough.  Eurther, 
in  Germany  only  14,700,000  acres  are  under  permanent  grass 
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out  of  133,585,000  acres  of  land,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  in  1909 
the  amount  of  permanent  ^rass  was  17,415,000  acres  out  of  a 
total  of  56,211,000  acres  of  land !  The  meaning  of  these  figures 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  thoughtful  mind.  They  show  us, 
among"  other  things  (what  the  vital  statistics  also  prove),  that 
Grermanv  has  a  huge  agricultural  population  on  the  land,  and 
that  such  huge  agricultural  po^mlation  is  connected  with  the 
branch  of  farnjing — arable  farming — which  employs  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  labour.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  Great 
Bi'itain!  Finally,  whilst  we  grow  breadstuff  (wheat)  on  less 
than  1|  million  of  acres,  Germany  grows  about  4^  million  acres 
of  wheat  and  about  15  million  acres  of  rye.     Surely  figures  of 

this  sort  should  make  us  wake  up  ! 

« 

It  has  often  been  asserted  in  England  that  if  small  holdings 
were  established  on  a  large  scale  with  us,  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  the  cultivators  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  those 
times  of  difficulty  and  distress  which  come  sooner  or  later  to  all 
classes  of  occupiers.  This  assertion,  however,  was  quite 
falsified  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  HoldinfTS,  Avhich  reported  in  1890,  and  over  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  presided;  whilst  the  evidence 
of  cultivators  is  also  to  a  similar  effect.  An  important  fact, 
obtainable  from  Germany  to-day  regarding  the  smaller  class 
moreover,  is  often  overlooked  in  our  country,  and  it  is  that 
where  there  is  a  large  or  reasonable  proportion  of  the  smaller 
class  of  cultivators  in  any  given  district,  these  cultivators  form 
a  reserve  of  the  best  class  of  labour  for  use  by  the  larger 
cultivators.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to'  find  a  small  holder  of  any 
standing  who  is  not  also  one  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  almost 
any  class  of  farm  work. 

In  Germany  the  Press  is  constantly  advocating  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  smaller  class  of  cultivators,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  classes  of  the  people  recognise 
the  immense  value  attaching  to'  the  idea.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  by  British  i-eaders  that  as  compared  Avith  our  own 
country,  Germany — as  already  shown — is  a  land  of  small 
holders.  There  are,  it  is  true,  very  many  large  farms  in  some 
parts  of  the  Empire,  particularly  in  the  East,  but  there  is  an 
immensely  greater  number  of  small  men,  and  this  number  of 
actual  cultivators  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  fact  worth  repeating  that  by  far  the  larger  ]3roportion  of  the 
agricultural  land  of  the  country  is  cultivate<l  by  the  actual 
owners.  This  policy  which,  whilst  it  gives  the  cultivators  them- 
selves the  best  results,  is  in  no  less  degree  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man,  by  the  incen- 
tive of  ownership,  spends  more  money  and  labour  on  his  land 
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(wliich  is  tlie  fact),  and  so  secures  more  produce  out  of  it  (which 
is  also  the  fact),  he  at  tlie  same  time  produces  more  home-grown 
food.  It  is,  indeed,  tlie  policy  of  Germany  to  supply  itself  as  far 
as  possible  with  such  food,  and  to  make  trade  and  commerce 
take  a  secondan^  place ;  whilst  a])parently  it  is,  jn  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  history,  British  policy  to  take  our  food  supplies 
from  wherever  we  think  we  can  get  them,  to  the  actual  detri- 
ment of  our  own  producers  and  to  the  increasing  danger  of 
our  own  natioii. 

We  were  not  able  to  ascertain  officially  in  Gennany  whether 
the  various  States  have  any  laws  analogous  to  our  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Acts,  under  which  land  may  be  taken  com- 
pulsorily  by  local  authorities  for  either  allotments  or  small 
holdings,  but  we  were  informed  by  several  Germans,  of  whom 
we  inquired,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  However,  in  Prussia, 
at  any  rate,  during  the  past  15  or  20  years,  certain  laws 
have  been  passexi  under  which  land  has  been  obtained  b}'^  the 
State  and  divided  into  small  holdings,  which  holdings,  although 
the  State  retains  a  certain  small  interest  in  each  in  the  shape 
of  a  rent  charge,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  after  the  pur- 
chase money  has  been  paid  oft,  owned  by  the  new  cultivators, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  restricted  from  encumbering  their  hold- 
ings, or  from  parting  with  them  without  certain  ofhcial  consents 
in  the  latter  case.  The  small  man  in  Prussia  in  obtaining  a 
holding  has  to  put  down  as  an  initial  payment  from  one-eighth 
to  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price,  which  in  Germany  is  not  the 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  almost  impossible  thing  it  is  in  England; 
for  those  desiring  land  in  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  mere  wage 
earners,  whilst  those  desiring  land  in  Germany  can  scarcely  be 
described  solely  as  such,  and  are  very  frequently  indeed  already 
small  owners  of  land.  The  holdings  of  such  peasant  proprietors 
which  have  been  obtained  have  varied  from  about  5  acres  to 
60  acres  apiece,  and  some  thousands  of  acres  have  been  set  out. 
It  is,  we  understand,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Prussia 
to  go  on  increasing  the  number. 


FINANCIAL    AID    FOR   CULTIVATORS    OF    LAND. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
various  agricultural  institutions  in  Germany,  wdiicli  carry  on 
much  similar  functions  to  similar  societies  existing  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  refer  to  another  class  of  work 
which  is  carried  on  upon  the  Continent,  and  in  no  countiy  with 
greater  assiduity  and  success  than  in  Germany,     We  refer  to 
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tlie  work  of   a  large  number    of    "  mutual    financial    help " 
institutions. 

Now,  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  aid  rendered  by  the  State 
to  cultivators,  whether  small  or  large,  has  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  urging  the  people  themselves  to  create  their  own 
medium  from  W'liich  they  can  acquire  the  financial  assistance 
they  desire.  On©  man^  for  instance,  has  a  cow  die,  and  wants 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  money  to  buy  another;  a  second  man 
has  met  Avith  a  bad  season,  and  wants  money  to  assist  him  to 
purchase  seeds,  manures,  or  implements;  a  third  has  had  death 
or  sickness  in  his  family,  and  wants  help  to  tide  him  over  the 
financial  strain  thus  involved  ;  a  fourth  (a  larger  cultivator) 
has  wanted  to  reclaim  or  drain  some  land,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  productive;  a  fifth  has  wanted  to  put  up  some  dwelling 
or  farm  buildings.  In  all  these  and  numerous  other  cases, 
"  money  "  was  required  by  the  cultivators.  How  was  it  to  be 
obtained  ?  Simply  by  and  through  one  of  the  many  mutual 
help  societies  existing  to  sTipply  it,  None  of  them  exists,  it  is 
true,  to  supply  the  purchase-money  to  landless  men  or  to 
sm^ply  it  to  would-be  small  peasant  proprietors  or  to  small 
tenants  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  land  they  now  hire,  or  to 
supply  the  purchase-money  to  the  larger  class  of  cultivators  to 
enable  them  to  buy  their  farms;  but,  if  a  small  or  a  large  cul- 
tivator alreadv  owns  land,  he  can  g-et  a  loan  of  monev  for  such 
purpose  or  purposes  as  previously  explained  from  (a)  one  of 
the  many  societies  alluded  to  as  existing  for  the  supply  of 
mutual  financial  help ;  or  from  (h)  private  or  semi-private 
societies,  whose  shareholders  expect  and  receive  a  commercial 
j)rofit  on  the  mortgage  or  mortgages  they  grant  or  on  "the 
money  they  lend. 

Let  us  further  explain,  for  the  matter  is  important. 

U)    FOR    THE    LARGER    OWNERS. 

In  Germany,  according  to  our  enquiries,  there  are:  — 

(1)  What  are  known  as  the  mutual  "  Landschaften " 
societies,  which  are  associations  of  landed  proprietors  operating 
in  their  own  particular  provinces.  These  possess  no  share 
capital,  but  when  a  member  wants  a  loan  he  applies  to  his 
society  and  asks  for  it  on  the  mortgage  of  his  property,  and  if 
the  property  is  sufficient  security  the  member  desiring  the 
land  executes  a  mortgage  to  the  association,  which  thereupon 
issues  a  debenture  or  debentures.  These  debentures  are  placed 
on  the  market,  are  then  sold,  and  the  money  required  is  at  once 
forthcoming.     The  debentures  are  secured,  not  merely  on  the 
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particular  property  on  whicL.  they  are  charged,  but  also  on  the 
pix>perty  of  the  various  members  of  the  association  and  on  any 
r^eserve  fund.  Tlie  latter  fund  is  created  by  any  money  which 
comes  in  according-  as  the  debentures,  when  placed  on  the 
market,  are  sold  above  or  below  par.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  Government  supervision,  but  it  is  not  irksome.  The  money 
is  lent  only  to  owners  of  rural  property  and  usually  to  the 
larger  class  of  owners. 

(2)  The  newer  joint  stock  mortgage  banks,  worked  and 
founded  by  capitalists,  who  lend  money  to  cultivators  on  the 
security  of  the  land  they  cultivate,  or  to  anybody  else  if  the 
security  is  sufficient. 

(3)  Certain  societies  either  founded  by  some  of  the 
small  states,  or  having  a  Government  guarantee  behind  them. 
These  institutions,  which  have  practically  ceased  to  exist,  were 
originally  started  to  enable  the  nobles  and  peasants  to  free 
themselves  in  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  the  former 
by  securing  money  in  lieu  of  services  from  the  peasants,  and 
the  peasants  by  securing  capital  to  redeem  their  lands  from 
the  charges  into  which  their  services  and  dues  to  the  nobles  had 
been  commuted. 

(4)  Rent  charge  and  land  improvement  banks. — ^These  in- 
stitutions are  private  associations,  which  in  lending  money  for 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  holdings  are  limited  to  charge 
4'7  per  cent,  interest  for  expenses,  to  which,  however,  a  charge 
for  sinking  fund  is  also  added.  The  loans  have  been  mostly 
for  drainage  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  small  owner  has 
not  been  much  helped  by  these  particular  bodies.  In  England 
we  have  had  and  have  Land  Impi'ovement  Acts,  under  which 
money  has  been  lent  mainly  and  in  a  much  similar  fashion  to 
the  larger  owners,  and  with  great  advantage  to  their  properties. 

(B)    FOR    THE     SMALLER    OWNERS. 

We  nO'W  come  to  those  organisations  wlioso  more  avowed 
and  definite  objects  have  been  to  assist  the  lower  classes,  both 
rural  and  urban,  and  which  undoiibtedlv  have  accomplished 
an  enormous  amount  of  good.  These  institutions,  like  the 
societies  (Laudschaften)  for  the  help  of  the  larger  owners,  are 
based  on  the  principle  that  money  shall  be  lent  to  the  members 
of  them  on  the  joint  credit  of  such  members.  They  are  met  with 
almost  all  over  the  Continent,  and  in  no  country  more  so  than 
in  Germany. 

They  are  known  generally  under  the  name  of  "  Schtilze- 
Delitzsch  ''  banks    and  "  Eaiffeisen  "    banks.      Herr   Schulze- 
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Delitzscli  was  a  Prussian  Member  of  Parliament  in  1848,  and 
his  aim  in  assisting  the  poorer  classes  was  no  less  educational 
than  material.  Self-help  was  the  medium  he  employed,  instead 
of  seeking  to  urge  the  people  to  rely  so  much  upon  the  help 
of  the  State.  It  was  recognised  that  credit  could  not  be 
given — and  it  was  not  given — to  poor  people  by  large  insti- 
tutions, so  Schnlze-Delitzscli  formed  his  little  associations 
of  people  living  usually  in  a  particular  district  or  village.  These 
people  were  known  to  one  another  ;  each  had  to  be  of  good 
character,  and  to  sign  his  adhesion  to  the  rules.  Any  member 
became  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  funds,  and  when  a  loan 
was  made  to  him  it  was  for  what  we  may  term  reproductive 
and  not  speculative  purposes.  The  security  the  borrower  gave 
was  his  own  personal  security  and  that  of  his  sureties,  who 
were  members  of  his  particular  society.  The  operations  of 
the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  were  started  mainly  for  artisans, 
small  tradesmen,  and  such  like,  but  the  little  agriculturists 
who  joined  also  enormously  benefited. 

The  "  Raiffeisen''  societies  have  done  for  the  rural  j^arts  of 
Germany  what  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  have  don©  par- 
ticularly for  the  urban  and  artisan  elements  of  Germany,  and 
they  owe  their  origin  to  one  Herr  Raifteisen,  a  fonner  mayor 
or  burgomaster  of  a  small  village  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts 
of  Germany.  He  saw"  how  the  Tjoor  and  comparatively 
poor  were  being  treated  by  usurers  and  others,  but  with  an 
unbounded  and  an  unconquerable  sympathy  with  the  peasantry, 
he  set  to  work  on  their  behalf.  He  started  his  work  in  1848, 
with  a  co-operative  society  to  import  certain  food  and  seed 
stuifs.  In  1849  he  started  an  association  from  funds  supplied 
by  the  better  classes,  and  with  these  funds  cattle  were  bought 
and  re-sold  at  reasonable  prices  and  rates  of  interest  to  the 
poorer  classes,  who,  in  this  way,  were  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  dealers,  which  dealers,  when  a  man  failed  to  pay  his  instal- 
ments, used  to  take  back  the  cattle,  to  the  grievous  loss  of  the 
small  cultivator. 

In  18G4  the  first  Raiffeisen  credit  bank  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  those  with  which  Germany  and  other  countries  have 
now  become  so  familiar,  and  which,  doubtless,  will  become 
more  and  more  common  in  Great  Britain  as  the  chiss  of  peasant 
proprietors  increases.  For  four  years  no  increase  in  such 
societies  took  place,  and  progress  was  slow  until  1879,  since 
which  year,  however,  the  soeieties  have  enormously  increased. 
The  rural  German,  like  the  rural  Britisher,  is  slow  to  move, 
but  once  a  good  idea  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  him  he  acts 
and  acts  thoroughly.     Raiifeisen  himself  died  in  1888,  but  his 
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\vork  went  on,   aud  contiuues  still,   and  there  are  now  many 
thousand  of  Kaiifeisen  societies  throughout  Germany. 

The  Eaifi'eisen  societies  or  "  credit "  banks,  as  they  are  often 
and  truly  called,  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  mutual  self- 
help;  and  dividends  are,  quite  rightly,  not  allowed  to  be  paid, 
all  profits  going  to  a  reserve  funri,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
general  utility  and  not  ])rivate  gain.  The  loans  are  issued  for 
longer  periods  than  those  of  the  Schulze-DelitKsch  societies ;  and 
this  is  a  very  wise  provision,  seeing  that  a  peasant  or  farmer 
cannot  repay  a  loan  until  his  cattle  are  fit  or  his  crops  are  ripe, 
which  takes  several  months  at  least,  whilst  the  artisan  or 
trader  can  and  does  tuni  his  money  over  very  much  more 
quickly.  The  llaifieisen  societies  are,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  a 
village  or  to  one  ])articular  district;  and  all  residents  whoso 
solvency  and  character  are  satisfactoiy — and  who'  are  members 
— can  obtain  loans,  which  must  be  for  some  useful  and  repro- 
ductive purpose.  The  loans  are  repayable  in  anything  from  one 
year  to  a  longer  period,  and  the  repayments  are,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, arranged  so  as  to  be  made  at  those  times  when  the 
borrowners  are  recipients  of  incomes  or  in  accordance  with  their 
probable  receipts. 

The  Raiffeisen  societies,  however,  are  not  established  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  those  desiring  it,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  do  a  curious  but  small  business  at  times  in  land 
purchase  in  the  following  way.  When,  for  instance,  land  is 
sold  by  auction,  a  purchaser  of  course  bids,  and  the  land  is 
knocked  down  to  him.  He  undertakes  to  pay  by  instalments, 
and  for  the  privilege  gives  bonds  to  the  auctioneer,  who  sells 
them  for  ready  money  to  a  money  lender.  If,  however, 
the  poor  purchaser  of  the  land  fails  to  pay  the  instalments  due 
on  his  bonds,  he  may  be  sold  up,  and  that  promptly.  The 
Eaiffeisen  society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  then  steps  in,  pays 
out  the  money  lender,  and  aids  the  purchaser  over  his  period 
of  distress. 

The  Raiffeisen  societies  are  also'  more  and  more  turning  their 
attention  to  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  for  the 
purchase  and  supply  of  articles  for  the  farm,  and  this,  either 
by  making  direct  grants  to  them,  or  by  establishing  them  as 
branches.  We  mention  the  matter  only  to  show  the  way  little 
things  go  into  bigger  things  when  the  foundations  have  been 
once  truly  laid. 

The  various  little  Eailfeisen  institutions  ultimately  formed 
themselves  into  a  lew  local  "  Groups,"  and  then  into  a  central 
"  Union." 
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The  former  were  created  witli  a  view  of  generally  assisting 
the  whole  movement  and  of  protecting  the  little  societies.  A 
"  Grroup/'  for  instance,  will  buy  a  huge  supply  in  bulk  of  farm 
requirements  at  a  comparatively  low  price,' and  re-sell  it  to  the 
little  societies  for  the  benefit  of  their  members  at  a  price  which 
the  individual  societies  could  not  otherwise  have  secured. 

The  central  "  Union  "  occupies  itself  with  such  questions  as 
life  insurance,  cattle  disease,  etc.,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
at  which  the  affairs  oi  the  whole  movement  are  discussed,  and 
at  which  also  the  little  societies  and  the  groups  are  both  repre- 
sented. 

A  mutual  central  Bank  was  then  found  to  be  desirable.  This 
was  formed  by  shareholders,  who  were — apart  from  the  few  direc- 
tors who  were  compelled  by  law  to  qualify  for  the  position — the 
local  societies  themselves.  The  bank,  too,  had  to  fulfil  the 
same  other  primary  conditions  as  to  formation  as  the  little 
village  societies  themselves — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  merely 
mutually  co-operative,  but  its  co-operation  was  unlimited  in 
extent ;  whilst  the  dividends  were  not  to  exceed  the  interest 
paid  by  borrowers.  The  bank  is  provided  with  sufficient  money 
from  the  deposits  of  the  little  local  societies.  It_  lends  this 
money  to  its  various  societies;  in  fact,  its  main  or  indeed  sole 
object  is  to  assist  by  means  of  credit  its  little  local  societies, 
and  through  them  their  particular  members.  Profit  is  not 
sought. 

In  addition  to  all  the  foTegoing  there  are,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  commercial  bankers  of  the  kingdom,  analogous  to 
those  of  our  own  country.  These  do  not  deal  solely  with  agri- 
cultural matters  any  more  than  they  deal  soleh'  vritli  ordinary 
urban  business  matters.  They  are  prepared  to  receive  money 
from  anyone  and  to  lend  money  to  anyone,  provided  they  are 
convinced  that  the  security  and  the  interest  offered  are  adequate 
to  the  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  Germany  is  well  equipped  from  the  village 
upwards  with  institutions  whose  object  is  to  assist  men  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  That  help  enables  the  cultivators  to  pur- 
chase seeds,  manures,  stock,  and  such  like  for  employment 
upon  the  holdings  they  own  and  till.  These  holdings  and  the 
surety  of  each  member  of  a  village  society  form  the  security 
on  which  the  help  is  given.  "We  might  with  great  advantage 
adopt  the  system  whenever  and  wherever  our  people  get  on  to 
the  land  as  cultivating  owners  (whether  as  peasant  proprietors 
or  as  yeomen  cultivators),  but  the  system  we  see  at  work  so 
successfully  in  Germany  would  manifestly  be  impossible  for 
"  tenants  "  under  local  bodies  or  for  tenants  in  any  case. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  thank — which  we  now  sincerely  do 
— first,  the  Tariff  Reform  League  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  impartial  inquiry  in  Germany  on  matters  of  some 
moment  to  us  as  a  people;  and,  secondly,  l3r.  Coates,  the  leader 
of  our  party,  both  for  the  trouble  taken  on  our  behalf  and  for 
the  consideration  and  courtesy  he  at  all  times  cheerfully 
displayed. 

J.  L.  Green-. 


Report    by    J.    J.    PRESTON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Dusseldorf  is  the  realised  ideal  of  town  planning.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  many  industries  are 
mostly  situated  outside  the  town.  The  population  is  about 
350,000 ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  mustered  somewhere 
about  110,000.  Iro'U  and  steel  engineering,  textiles,  chemicals 
and  glass-blowing  are  the  chief  industries,  and  large  quantities 
of  these  products  find  a  sale  in  the  Unit'ed  Kingdom. 

In  the  Avorks  of  Messrs.  Haniel  and  Lueg,  machine  makers' 
and  engineers,  aa'Iio  employ  about  1,800  workpeople,  the  skilled 
workers  get  from  55s.  to  60s.  per  week ;  highly  skilled  men  rise 
from  8s.  to  12s.  per  day,  unskilled  labourers  from  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  per  day,  apprentices  from  4s.  6d.  per  week  (with  a  gradual 
rise).  The  hours  per  dav  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  between 
8  and  9  a.m.  a  snap  time  of  15  minutes  is  allowed,  at  mid-day 
1  hour  30  minutes  for  dinner,  and  during  the  afternoon  another 
15  minutes  for  coffee.  A  canteen  is  provided  by  the  firm, 
where  food  requisites  are  supplied  at  cost  price,  such  as  coffee, 
milk,  rolls,  sausage,  black  pudding,  etc.,  also  beer  and  mineral 
waters.  A  roll  and  sausage  (or  black  pudding)  costs  ^d.,  beer 
and  mineral  waters  |-d.  per  glass.  A  chamber  is  provided  for 
keeping  dinners  hot  when  brought  by  the  workers.  A  charge 
of  ^d.  is  made  for  shower  baths,  and  the  receipts  are  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes.  The  employes  were  well  dressed  and 
of  Q;ood  appearance,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  live  on  hard 
and  scant  fare  is  the  greatest  piffle  that  political  malice  has 
ever  invented. 

The  average  rents  of  two  ami  three  room  fiats  in  workmen's 
dwellings  compare  favourably  with  the  same  kind  of  workmen's 
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dwellings  in  Glasgow,  which  is  the  second  city  of  Great  Britain 
These  rents  average  £6  10s.  per  room  per  annum.  The  prices 
of  meat  appeared  somewhat  higher  than  in  England,  hut  after 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
weights,  and  also  the  absence  of  bone  in  the  sale  of  most  kinds 
of  German  meat,  there  is  practically  no  difference.  Dairy 
produce,  vegetables,  groceries  and  bi'ead  are  certainly  as 
good  and  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  the  large  towns  of 
England,  and  fit  is  a  fact  that  the  rye  and  wheaten 
bread  (which  is  the  principal  foodstuff  of  all  classes 
of  the  German  people)  is  certainly  as  nutritious,  palatable, 
and  more  economical  than  the  bulk  of  the  wheaten  bread 
consumed  in  the  British  Isles.  The  prices  of  shoe  leather : 
best  Avorking  boots,  inclusive  of  strong  Wellingtons,  were  from 
5s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  women'^  best  from  4s,  Cd.  to  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d, ; 
gent's  best  boots  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d. ;  high-class  Wellington 
boots  from  12s.  to  20s.  In  jioint  of  quality  and  price  these 
boots  were  as  favourable  to  the  purchaser  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  this  also  applies  to  men's  clothing  of  every  kind 
and  description.  Here  also  the  unemployment  problem  is  less 
noticeable  than  in  any  town  of  a  similar  size  in  England;  and 
it  is  clear  to  those  who  have  seen  both  countries  and  who  have 
obtained  direct  and  reliable  information  that  Germany  does  not 
have  the  social  evil  j^  unemployment  in  the  same  magnitude 
or  ])roportion  and  of  the  same  chronic  character  as  England. 

The  slackening  of  German  industrial  activities  (when  it  does 
take  place)  is  less  violent  than  is  the  case  in  this  country,  and 
her  prosperous  periods  are  of  a  longer  duration. 

BERLIN. 

The  enterprise,  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  German  people 
are  observable  throughout  the  Empire.  Berlin  reflects  these 
qualities  in  its  wide  and  busy  thoroughfares,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  its  buildine-s,  its  magnificent  architecture,  and 
its  air  of  general  prosperity.  Cleanliness  and  progress  are 
apparent  everywhere,  the  ragged  and  hungry,  the  loafer  and 
work-shy  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  and  what  is  true 
of  Berlin  in  this  respect  is  equally  true  of  other  German  cities 
and  great  industrial  centres. 

The  following  figures,  obtained  from  the  Central  Ldbour 
Exchange,  sufflcientlv  indicate  the  small  extent  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  Berlin :  During  the  month  of  March,  1910,  out  of 
11,000  applications  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  work  was  found 
for  7,000,  leaving  4,000  of  both  sexes  out  of  work  in  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000,000.     This,  as  applied  to  London,  would  leave  us 
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with  a  very  small  social  evil  compared  with  what  we  know 
afflicts  us. 

The  working  classes  of  Berlin  are  well  housed  in  large  flats 
with  due  regard  for  convenience  and  breathing  space,  Tho 
rents  run  from  £15  to  £20  per  year  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
which  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  similar  working- 
class  dwellings  in  London. 

The  price  of  bread,  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables  and 
groceries  is  no  higher  than  in  London,  and  in  point  of  quality 
these  goods  are  certainly  as  good. 

When  comparing  the  social  conditions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  countries,  many  of  our  people  fall  into  the 
error  that  all  civilised  communities  consume  the  same  kind  of 
food-stulfs,  but  allowances  must  be  made  for  such  differences 
of  taste,  habit,  environment,  etc.,  as  well  as  necessity.  For 
instance,  the  Britisher  likes  beef ;  the  German  prefers  pork,  or 
veal,  or  sausage.  Again,  we  prefer  tea;  the  German  insists  on. 
having  coffee.  The  Englishman  likes  wheaten  bread;  the 
German  would  rather  have  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of  rye  and 
wheat.  These  variations  must  be  recognised  by  everyone  who 
]^  desirous  of  comparing  and  understanding  the  social  condi- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

On  the  whole,'  it  is  very  clear  that  the  rise  and  continued 
prosperity  of  all  classes  in  Germany  is  most  pronounced  from 
the  period  when  her  statesmen  adopted  the  system  of  Tariff 
Reform.  This  system  has  fostered  and  developed  her  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  Germany  has  now 
reached  a  comparatively  higher  state  of  prosperity  than  any 
other  European  country.  Its  share  of  the  world's  trade  is 
larger,  comparatively  speaking-,  than  its  great  competitors,  and 
will  prove  to  be  of  a  more  enduring  character. 

"Whether  going  to  their  political  demonstrations,  or  to  their 
work,  or  to  their  recreations,  the  working  classes  of  Berlin 
looked  clean,  strong  and  healthy,  and  were  well  dressed,  whilst 
the  general  appearance  of  the  children  was  certainly  superior 
to  that  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  in  some  of  our  large  towns.  These  outward 
and  visible  signs  are  the  truest  indications  of  the  domestic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  workers,  and  unmistakably  show  that 
the  standard  of  living  and  comfort  in  Berlin  will  bear  the  most 
favourable  comparison  with  that  of  the  best  of  the  working 
classes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Tho  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  of  some  of  the  workers 
in  the  German  capital:  — 
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Electrical  fitters  (10-liour  working  day),  £2. 

Locksmitiis  (9-liour  working  day),  9|d.  per  tour. 

Joiners     and      cabinet    makers    (according    to    their 
ability).  G^d.  to  9d.  per  hour. 

Metal  workers  (standard  rate  of  wage  for  the  city),  8d. 
per  hour. 

Fitters  (metal  trade),  average  lid.  per  hour. 

Tram  drivers  (10  hours  per  day),  commence  at  32s.  per 
week  and  rise  to  35s.  per  week. 

Conductors,  commeuoe  at  30s.  per  week  and  rise  to  32s 
per  week. 

Book-keepers,  from  £80  to  £150  per  year. 

Many  of  the  deputation  visited  a  shop  occupied  by  B.  From- 
burg,  21,  Goltz  Strasse,  Schoneberg  district  of  Berlin,  at  which 
horseflesh  was  sold.  This  was  the  only  shop  of  its  kind  seen, 
after  a  tramp  of  some  two  miles  for  one,  mainly  thi^ough  the 
working-class  quarters,  during  which  time  we  passed  dozens 
of  shops  in  which  all  other  kinds  of  meat  were  offered  for  sale. 
A  horsefl,esh  shop  in  Berlin  is  a  rava  avis.  We  were  informed 
by  the  proprietor  of  this  shop  that  the  majority  of  her  customers 
belonged  to  the  better  classes,  including  solicitors,  doctors,  etc., 
of  the  district.  We  inspected  all  the  meat  on  the  premises; 
it  was  good  in  quality  and  wholesome,  and  averaged  from  5d. 
to  Td.  per  German  lb.  (17^  oz.)  without  bone.  We  jnirchased  a 
portion  at  6d.  per  lb.,  and  it  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  deputation.  Except  for  its  being  a  little 
coarse,  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  diiference  between 
it  and  beef,  although  some  of  the  members  did  not  detect  any 
diiference  at  all.  The  regulations  as  applied  to  the  killing  and 
selling  of  horseflesh  in  Germany  are  of  a  most  precise 
character ;  the  purvej'^ors  of  the  same  are  not  permitted  to  sell 
any  other  kind  of  meat,  the  animals  are  inspected  by  a  muni- 
cipal veterinary  surgeon  both  before  being  slaughtered  and 
afterwards,  and  unless  the  carcase  bears  the  official  stamp  it 
cannot  be  and  is  not  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  not  true  that  emaciated  and  diseased  horses  are  slaugh- 
tered for  human  consumption  in  Germany.  The  official 
veterinary  surgeon  always  insists,  where  the  animal  is  healthy 
but  poor,  on  its  being  kept  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months 
on  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  and  it  has  to  be  well  groomed  and 
cleaned  before  the  official  sanction  is  given  to  its  being  slaugh- 
tered. In  the  case  of  an  animal  suffering  from  anv  disease,  it  is 
at  once  condemned  by  the  inspector,  and  cannot  then  be  offered 
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for  sale.  That  horseflesh  is  consumed  in  Germany  by  the 
better-to-do  classes  and  by  others  in  very  small  y)roportion  is 
true,  though  the  quantity  is  boeoniiug'  less,  and  some  is 
exported;  but  this  small  consumption  is  no  excuse  or  justifica- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  infamous  "  terminological 
inexactitudes "  uttered  by  members  of  the  "  Free  Import " 
party — t'voni  some  of  their  loaders  downwards. 

CHEMNITZ. 

The  chief  industries  of  this  town,  which  has  a  population  of 
250,000,  are  machine  making,  textiles,  and  locomotive  works, 
Messrs.  Vornich  Hartmann,  whose  business  is  one  of  'the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Germany,  em])loy  about  5,000  workmen,  and 
it  will  take  them  until  the  end  of  the  year  1911  to  execute  the 
orders  they  have  in  hand.  The  wages  for  a  working  day  of 
9 J  hours  vary  from  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  for  pieceworkers,  and  this  is 
the  general  level  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  workers  in  the 
ditfei-ent  trades  carried  on  in  the  town.  The  manual  workers 
here  are  as  v,'ell  itaid  as  the  manual  workers  in  England,  and 
whatever  small  difference  there  may  be  with  regard  to  the  hours 
worked,  that  is  more  than  made  up  to  the  German  workmen 
by  the  constancy-  and  regularity  of  their  work. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  profitable  and  enduring  prosperity 
of  Germany  are  due  to  trade  organisation  and  commercial 
acumen,  and  to  labour  and  municipal  organisation.  The 
Germans  relv  upon  brains  as  well  as  every  other  human  and 
natural  resource  with  which  they  are  endowed.  But  it  is 
significant  that  the  same  brains  have  also  insisted  upon  a  clear 
and  national  recognition  of  the  immense  value  resulting  from 
the  security  of  the  home  market,  upon  the  fair  use  of  which, 
for  the  German  nation,  all  their  prosperity  depends. 

Some  of  the  firms  in  Chemnitz  ])rovide  those  workmen  who 
reouiro  it  with  a  good  dinner  for  4^<1.  There  is  a  municipal 
Labour  Bureau  here,  but  it  is  only  for  unskilled  workers.  Any 
workman  who  requires  work  may  go  to  his  Trades  Union,  and 
get  some  assistance  in  finding  employment ;  but  there  is  no 
town  labour  exchange  for  the-  skilled  workers.  There  is  one 
worknouse  in  Chemnitz,  but  it  is  used  very  little.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  go  in  the  workhouse,  in  ordinary  times, 
because  no  man  who  wants  work  need  be  without  it  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  inmates  g-et  no  money,  except  in 
cases  of  merit,  when  money  is  given  on  leaving  the  house  to 
help  them  in  getting  a  start  to  work.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little 
or  no  unemployment  in  the  town.  During  the  world-wide 
trad©  depression  of  1908  and  1909,  however,  the  municipality 
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found  work  for  900  men,  who  were  employed  mainly  in  the 
parks  and  streets,  and  received  from  3^d.  to  4|d.  per  liour,  but 
even  during  this  period  there  was  never  any  person  without  a 
dwelling. 

Chemnitz  may  be  taken  to  be  representative  of  all  the  great 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centres  of  Germany,  the  ruling 
features  of  which  are  a  high  level  of  prosperity  and  progress, 
with  steady  employment  and  profit  for  employers  and  employes. 
The  social  evil  of  unemployment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Germany  has  advanced  her  trade  and  commerce  side  by 
side  with  great  agricultural  development,  and  to  such  a  degree 
has  this  development  taken  place,  that  some  of  the  workpeople 
of  Chemnitz  who  reside  outside  the  town,  also  take  a  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  carried  on  by  different 
members  of  their  families,  furnishing  an  additional  source  of 
income  to  the  family  and  adding  prosperity  and  strength  to 
the  community. 

Meat  prices  in  Chemnitz  were  as  follows :  — 

Beef,  lOjd.  to  Is.  per  German  lb.  {i.e.,  17^  ozs.). 
Pork,  lOd.  to  lid.  per  German  lb. 
Veal  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  German  lb. 

The  bread  is  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  same  as  in  other 
large  German  towns. 

Workmen's  dwellings :  — 

Two  rooms  and  kitchen,  with  cellar  and  scullery,  from 
£15  to  £20  per  year.  Outside  the  town  rents  were  lower 
for  the  same  accommodation. 

FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN. 

This  is  an  important  trading  centre  in  hides,  leather,  oils, 
metals  and  coal;  its  manufactures  include  printing  type,  sew- 
ing machines,  soaps,  perfumes,  and  articles  of  fashion.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  planted  with  trees,  and  playing  grounds 
are  provided  for  the  children. 

It  is  here  that  the  best  off,  as  well  as  the  poorest,  of  the 
German  working-classes  can  be  found.  Clean,  healthy-looking 
and  well-clothed  children  were  to  be  seen  everywhere ;  the  ill- 
clad  and  junched  were  a  rare  exception.  This  also  ai)])lies  to 
the  men  and  women.  Clothing  and  food  were  cheap  and  good, 
and  rents  and  rates  moderate.  A  very  good  dinner  can  be 
obtained  in  the  restaurants  for  70  pfennig  (8^d.),  consisting  of 
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soup,  fish  and  potatoes,  beef  or  pork,  tAvo  vegetables  and  bread. 

The  system  of  ^ub-letting  common  in  so  many  large  German 
towns  also  prevails  here. 

The  rooms  were  lofty,  clean  and  tidy  in  the  flats  we  visited. 
The  rents  for  the  first  floor  flats  amount  to  61s.  per  month,  but  an 
additional  charge  of  5s,  per  month  is  made  for  water,  which 
makes  the  total  GGs.  per  montli.  The  third-floor  eliarge 
is  50s. ;  and  two  rooms  with  kitchen  and  cellar  are  from  25s. 
to  30s.  26  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen ;  31  per  cent,  two  rooms  and  kitchen ;  and  32  per  cent, 
one  room  and  kitchen. 

Oui'  guide  said  he  lived  in  a  flat  with  his  wife  and  son,  and 
it  cost  them  4s.  in  the  summer  and  7s.  in  the  winter  per  month 
for  gas,  for  cooking,  heating,  water,  and  lighting  purposes. 
He  gave  us  his  fortnightly  bill  for  all  food  for  himself  and 
son,  the  latter    being  14  years  of  age.       It  was   as 


wife  and 
follows 


Bread,  wheat  and  rye 

Drinks 

Meat,  all  kinds 

Potatoes 

Cocoa  butter 

Breakfast  butter 

Eggs        

riour       

Milk        

Coffee      

Cheese 

Sundries   (vegetables) 


The  following  were  prices  of  goods  in  the  shops  named  :  — 
(1)  J.  Griinebaum,  133,  Mainzerland  Strasse,  Frankfnrt :  — 
Boots,  men's  best,  12s.  6d.  (calf),  10s.  9d.,  9s.,  8s.  6d. 
(patent),  8s.  6d.  (box  calf);  "shoes,  men's  best,  10s.  9d. 
(calf),  9s.,  8s.  6d.  (patent),  6s.  6d.  (box  calf);  men's 
heavy  boots,  5s.  6d.  to  3s.;  men's  heavy  shoes,  5s.  6d.  to 
Is.  4d. ;  Wellington  boots,  all  kinds,  10s.  6d. ;  strong 
canvas  and  rubber  boots,  3s.  to  3s.  6d. ;  women's  best 
boots,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  9d.;  women's  best  shoes,  3s.  6d.  to 
8s.  6d. ;  children's  best  boots  and  shoes,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  4d., 
5s.  6d.  all  sizes;   women's  slippers  (carpet  and  felt),  2^d, 


of  age.   li 

•m.  pf. 

.  3  47 

.  2  47 

.  4  60 

.  1  30 

.  1  (B5 

.  2  71 

.  2  12 

.  0  80 

.  7  20 

..  0  70 

..15 

..  3  93 

32  00 
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to  4d. ;    leather  slippers,  Is.  9cl.   to  3s.   4d. ;    children's 
slippers,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  7d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  3s. 

(2)  S.  Berger,  139,  Mainzerland  Strasse :  — 

Men's  shirts — white,  2s.  lOd.,  coloured  fronts,  2s.  6d. ; 
working  shirts.  Is,  9d.;  men's  caps,  b^d.  to  Is.;  linen 
collars,  3id. ;  braces,  ll^-d. ;  neckties,  4^d.  to  6d. ; 
socks,  did.,  6ld.,  ll|d.  per  pair;  better  class,  8fd.  to 
Is.  9d.  '  " 

(3)  A.  Filbrieh,  105,  Mainzerland  Strasse:  — 

Men's  hats — soft  felt  2s.  to  3s.,  straw  Is.  3d.  to  3s., 
all  qualities;  men's  caps,  6d.  to  Is.  9d.,  all  qualities. 

We  also  observed  the  following  milk  prices :    If  pints  of 
milk  cost  2^d.  in  Berlin,  and  3^d.  in  Frankfurt. 

J.  J.  Preston. 

Birmingham. 


END    OF     REPORTS    OF    FOURTH    TOUR. 
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Report    by    Wm.    YAXLEY. 

In  tlie  first  place,  I  may  say  that  it  was  very  unfortunate 
that  we  had  no  letters  of  dntroduction  with  us,  for  we  could 
not  get  into  any  workshops.  But  our  chief  object  was  general 
observation  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  country.  I 
must  say  that  we  found  the  people  most  obliging  and  sociable. 
We  saw  no  poverty  during  our  visit,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  well  clad  and  clean.  Not  that  the  people  are  better  dressed 
than  in  England,  but  instead  of  wearing  rags  their  clothes  are 
mended  and  tid};^,  and  there  are  no  shoeless  children. 

We  went  linto  a  school  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  we  visited, 
and  the  caretaker  told  us  that  the  boys  were  very  intelligent 
and  quick  at  learning.  There  were  800  scholars  attending  the 
school ;  500  Avere  clothed  or  fed  last  year.  All  school  books  are 
provided  free. 

As  regards  food,  I  found  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  price  to  that  in  Eng'land.  Beef  is  from  70  pf.  to  80  pf. 
per  lb.  (8ld.  to  9id.) ;  pork,  90  pf.  per  lb.  (lO^d.) ;  lamb,  75  pf. 
to  80  pf.  (9d.  to  9id.);  best  bread  (w^hite)  is  34  pf.  per  2-lb. 
loaf  (about  4d.);  second  best  costs  60  pf.  per  4-lb.  loaf  (about 
7d.);  bacon  is  from  1  m.  to  1  m.  10  pf.  per  lb.  (=  llfd.  to 
Is.  Id.) ;  potatoes  cost  4  pf .  per  lb,  or  10  lb.  for  4|d. 

In  Chemnitz  the  aniimals  killed  for  consumption  in  1909 
were:  18,89(3  oxen,  38,080  calves,  21,259  sheep,  187  lambs, 
70,872  pigs,  and  1,157  horses,  of  which  154  were  condemned  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  following  are  house  rents  in  the  same  town: — Three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  £11  I7s.  Gd.  per  year;  two  rooms  and  a 
kilchen,  lis.  2d.  per  month.  These  are  for  working-class 
houses. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Reinecker's  Works.     The  Time  Recorders. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Reinecker's  Works.     Long  Milling  Machine. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Reinecker's  Works  in  1897. 


CHEMNITZ. 


20 


Reinecker's  Works.     A  Vertical   Milling   Machine. 
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At  a  gas  works  under  tke  control  of  linitish  capitalists  the 
followiug'  were  wages  for  an  8-liour  <lay :  — 

Engineers  4  m.  9U  pf.  (4s.  lid.). 

Stokers 4  ni.  70  pf.  (4s.  8id.). 

Labourers   (9   kouis   per 

day)      3  m.  90  pf.  (3s.  lid.). 

Tke  times  allowed  for  meals  are:    breakfast,  ^  kour;  dinner, 
1^  kours. 

At  tke  Gorman  Street  Municipal  Labour  Bureau  in  Berlin 
tke  applications  for  work  in  Marck,  1910,  for  all  Berlin,  were 
15,174;  open  places  registered,  15,224;  found  places,  11,488. 
Applications  for  work  in  1909,  for  wkole  of  Berlin,  were 
102,211;  open  places,  122,983;  found  work,  99,827.  Tobacco 
workers  and  builders  are  not  included.  Union  men  get  assist- 
ance wken  unemnloyed.  Tke  musters  do  not  require  to  register 
men  as  tkey  are  already  registered  by  tke  autkorities,  wko  know 
tke  state  of  trade  and  tke  conditioris.  Constitution  of  tke 
Bureau :  Equal  numbers  of  employers  and  workers  form  a  com- 
mittee of  management.  Female  workers  are  registered  on  tke 
same  premises,  butdn  a  separate  part  of  tke  building-.  Unskilled 
women  workers  receive  12  m.  per  week  (loAvest  rate) ;  skilled 
workers,  18  m.  Tke  demand  for  general  servants  is  greater 
tkan  tke  su])ply.  Last  year  25,000  women  registered,  and  work 
was  found  for  20,000.  Now  tkey  can  find  work  for  all  Avomen 
applying  in  tkree  days,  and  later  in  tke  year  tkere  will  not  be 
enougk  to  fill  tke  vacanciies  registered. 

Tkere  kas  been  a  great  deal  said  about  tke  poverty  and  un- 
employment in  Germany,  but  from  my  own  knowdedge  I  can 
say  tkere  is  not  so  muck  in  Germany  as  tkere  is  in  England. 
We  saw  no  street  loungers,  and  no  kawking  or  begging.  As 
regards  tke  price  of  clotking,  you  can  buy  suits  of  clotkes  from 
about  18s.  to  £2  2s.  Vie  saw  boots  at  7s.  9d.  per  pair,  and  skoes 
at  5s.  3d.  per  pair;  skirts  at  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  kats  were  about 
tke  same  as  in  England. 

As  regards  korseflesk  we  found  tkere  were  nine  skops  regis- 
tered in  Ckemnitz  for  tke  sale  of  korseflesk,  tke  price  of  wkick 
ranges  from  4d.  to  G-|d.  per  lb.  One  of  our  party  bougkt  some 
and  kad  it  cooked  at  tke  kotel.  He  said  it  was  a  little  different 
in  taiste  and  a  little  coarser.  I  do  not  tkink  tke  Germans  eat  it 
for  its  ckeapness  but  from  ckoice.  "  Black  "  bread  is  also  eaten 
from  ckoice,  as  we  found  tkat  tke  best  "  black  "  bread  is  dearer 
tkan  tkeir  best  wMte  bread.  We  kad  some  on  tke  table  at  every 
kotel  we  stayed  at,  and  I  liked  it.  It  is  about  as  eoarse  as  our 
brown  bread. 

J.  W.  Yaxley. 

114,  Havelock  Eoad,  Saltley,  Birmingham. 
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t^eport    by    G.    J.    THRASHER. 

In  accejitiug  the  invitation  to  join  a  delegation  to  Germany 
I  made  it  clear  to  tlie  gentleman  who  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions that,  though  a  Unionist  in  politics,  I  held  most  strongly 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  I  was  assured  that  I  should 
not  be  ex2>ected  to  sign  any  document  prepared  in  the  way  of 
report,  and  that  full  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  in- 
dependent and  personal  inquiry.  I  am  bound  to  state  that  this 
was  fully  carried  out,  no  influence  being  brought  to  bear  by 
Councillor  Jephcott,  of  Birmingham,  who  most  ably  acted  as 
the  leader  of  the  party,  nor  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  who 
assisted  him  in  arranging  details,  on  any  man  as  io  the  way 
he  should  make  his  inquiries  or  the  conclusions  he  should 
form. 

On  arriving  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  on  the  27th  April, 
I  found  myself  in  the  company  of  a  body  of  men  whom  later 
I  got  to  knoAv  had  in  the  main  come  direct  from  their  work  as 
wage-earners  in  various  forms  of  industry,  and  who  would 
return  to  their  work  immediately  on  our  return  from  our 
mission.  All  shades  of  political  opinion  were  represented — 
Tariif  Eefonners,  Free  Traders,  Socialists,  enthusiastic  Trade 
Unionists,  and  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party., 
Each  man  appeared  to  realise  very  deeply  the  importance  of 
the  mission  undertaken,  and  I  found  throughout  that  all  were 
anxious  so  far  as  possible  to  obtain  information  first-hand. 
Though  it  may  be  found  that  there  is  not  absolute  agreement 
on  points  of  detail,  I  am  convinced  the  reports  made  will  dis- 
close the  conclusions  which  each  member  of  the  delegation  has 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  the  work  we  had  undertaken  was  in  a  foreign  laud,  and 
we  had  to  obtain  information  from  a  peoj)le  who  spoke  a 
different  language  to  our  own.  In  most  cases  we  had  to  get 
this  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  thus  lost  the 
advantage  of  actual  conversation. 

Below  I  set  out  various  features  I  personally  inquired  into, 
together  with  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to,  as  based  upon 
my  observations. 

EDUCATION. 

I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  how  the  German  youth  was 
educated.  I  am  convinced  that  the  care  of  the  young  by  the 
State  holds  a  forefront  place  with  the  German  people.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  compulsory  attendance  at  school  by  young 
peoisle  of  both  sexe«  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
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after  work  hours  was  insisted  on.  The  youth  is  thus  enabled 
to  attain  l:nowledge  particularly  adapted  to  the  employment 
chosen,  and  his  mind  is  fed  at  the  time  when  the  real  seeker 
after  knowledge  most  needs  it. 

.  I  visited  a  school  at  Dtisseldorf,  and,  though  not  in  session, 
the  full  curriculum  was  explained.  School  hours  ran  from 
S  to  12  and  2  to  4.  The  building  was  well  constructed,  light  and 
airy,  and  heated  throughout  by  hot  air.  The  children,  I  was 
told,  passed  from  room  to  room  for  their  various  studies,  each 
room  being  furnished  with  apparatus  for  its  needs.  I  was  shown 
a  long  row  of  shower  baths,  and  informed  that  each  child  was 
bathed  every  day  in  school  hours.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
every  child  known  to  come  to  school  without  a  meal  was  pro- 
vided with  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk.  I  gathered  that 
education  in  Germany  was  not  so  free  as  in  England,  each  man 
paying  an  education  tax  according  to  his  income,  and  also  being 
called  upon  to  provide  necessary  books. 

HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKERS  AND  RENT. 

There  are  still  some  crowded  properties  in  tlie  older  parts 
of  the  cities,  especially  Frankfurt  and  Cologne.  For  these 
high  rents  are  asked  and  cheerfully  paid,  many  workers  pre- 
ferring to  reside  in  these  rathei  than  pay  Irani  fares  to  newer 
buildings  farther  from  their  work.  These  latter  buildings  are 
usually,  let  off  in  ilats.  One  I  visited  at  Dtisseldorf  consisted 
of  two  tenements  of  three  rooms  and  two  of  two  rooms  on  each 
of  six  floors.  For  these,  on  the  ground  floor  a  rent  was  paid 
of  32s.  and  22s.  per  calendar  month  respectively,  the  rent 
being  Is.  ])er  month  less  as  each  floor  was  reached,  the  top 
one  being  2Ts.  These  tenements  are  self-contained.  The  one 
we  visited  was  well  furnished,  neat  in  appearance  and  clean, 
and  showed  evidenc^e  that  the  tenants  took  a  pride  in  their 
home.  At  Chemnitz  I  obtained  information  that  similar 
accommodation  in  that  city  was  let  at  a  cheaper  rent. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

(As  calculated  from  observation  of  prices  of  goods  in  shop 

windoAvs.) 

This  I  put  down  at  5  per  cent,  dearer  than  England.  The 
staple  bread  is  made  from  rye.  Various  qualities  are  sold,  the 
average  price  being  a  little  higher  than  the  wheaten  bread  sold 
in  England.  This  rye  bread  is  by  no  means  unpalatable.  It 
was  served  at  all  our  meals,  and  I  ate  a  good  deal  in  preference 
to  the  crusty  rolls  provided. 

9t 
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is  certainly  sold  and  bought  at  almost  tlie  same  prices  as  the 
coarser  kinds  oi:  other  meat — 5d.  to  6|d.  per  lb.  The  con- 
sumption is  by  no  means  so  large  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe, 
and  the  information  I  obtained  from  an  English-speakinjg; 
German  proved  to  me  that  it  is  eaten  as  much  from  cboice  as 
necessity. 

CLOTHING. 

The  prices  tlckete<l  on  men's  clothes  are  approximately  the 
same  as  in  England.  Youths'  and  boys'  suits  a  little  dearer  ; 
hose  and  neck-wear  cheaper ;  felt  hats  and  ca])S  as  in  England ; 
straws  dearer  ;  light  boots  less  than  in  England  ;  heavy  boots, 
of  which  few  seem  to  be  worn,  being  a  little  dearer. 

FACTORY    LIFE. 

Judging  from  the  three  I  visited,  I  found  the  conditions  of 
employment  favourable  to  the  workmen,  their  comfort  being 
considered,  baths  provided,  and  other  adjuncts  which  tend  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  worker's  lot. 

APPEARANCE    OP    WORKMEN. 

The  workers  were  invariably  v.ell  and  suitably  clad,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  appeared  robust  and  healthy. 

APPEARANCE    OF    THE    CHILDREN. 

Throughout  our  visit  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  neatness 
of  the  clothing  of  the  children.  A  bare-footed  or  ill-shod  child 
was  but  rarely  seen,  and  where  the  clothing  had  been  repaired, 
the  painstaking  industry  of  the  mother  was  most  apparent. 
Patched  clothing  was  common,  but  rags  never  seen. 

WAGES. 

I  found  it  diificult  to  get  jorecisely  ,the  wages  paid  in  the 
various  industries  with  which  1  am  familiar,  but  from 
inquiries  I  made  both  at  a  Labour  Exchange  and  elsewhere 
I  should  put  them  down  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  England 
for  a  corresponding  class  of  work.  This  specially  applies  to 
skilled  labour.  For  unskilled  labour  the  difference  is  b^^  no 
means  sogreat.  To  this  general  statement  it  is  onlv  fair  to  add 
that  in  Nuremberg  I  visited  a  printina"  office — splendidly  con- 
structed, light  and  airy — specially  built  to  produce  a  Socialist 
organ  and  other  publications  of  that  party.  The  minimum  wage 
hci'e  was  oSs.  for  a  week  of  48  hours,  about  the  same  as  that 
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enjoyed  by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors.  At  Frankfurt, 
at  a  gas  works  I  visited,  I  formed  the  conclusion  that  the 
wages  paid  and  hours  of  Labour  contrasted  favourably  with  that 
in  vogue  in  similar  industries  in  England. 

FOREIGN-MADE    GOODS. 

These  are  not  much  in  evidence.  I  saw  on  a  railway  truck 
agricultural  machinery  consigned  by  an  English  firm.  A  feAv 
proprietary  articles,  such  as  Christy's  hats  and  Liberty  silks, 
were  occasionally  seen  in  shop  windows,  but  beyond  this  I 
saw  but  little  to  indicate  that  the  country  was  not  able  to 
supply  ]tself  with  most  tilings  it  needed.  In  contrast  to  this, 
at  Frankfurt,  Avhere  I  visited  a  gas  works,  I  was  infoimed  tlie 
coal  used  was  Scotch  and  Australian. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 
There  was  very  little  evidence  of  idle  men  in  the  streets, 
and   from  tjiis,   and  such   inquiry  as  I  was  able  to  make,    1 
formed  the  opinion  that  tliere  is  much  less  unemployment  in 
Germany  than  in  England. 

LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

From  personal  observation,  coupled  with  conversation  with 
my  fellow  delegates,  I  gathered  that  these  institutions  are 
worked  in  Germany  on  most  satisfactory  lines,  and  are  a  means 
of  great  help  to  the  "  out-of-work  "  and  to  employers  in  need 
of  labour.  The  government  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  appears 
to  differ  in  vaiuous  towns,  while  m  some  towns  there  are 
more  than  one,  which,  if  not  actually  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  yet  appear  to  work  on  independent  lines.  The  one  I 
visited  at  Elberfeld  was  maiiaged  by  a  committee  comprised 
of  the  heads  of  the  principal  factories  and  representatives  of  the 
various  labour  organis.itions.  The  information  given  to  us  Avas 
most  full,  and  the  principals  in  charge  were  very  courteous. 
Figures  were  given  us  dealing  with  various  periods  and  ditferent 
classes  of  labour,  and  I  Avas  much  impressed  with  the  methods 
adopted  and  the  care  taken  that  each  applicant  should  receive 
his  due  share  of  attention.  The  tlassilication  of  applicants — 
skilled,  unsivilled,  higher  grade,  and  Avomen — shoAved  to  me 
that,  Avhile  there  Avas  no  desire  to  set  one  man  above  another, 
yet  care  was  taken  that  appl. cants  should  not  find  themselves 
in  company  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  officials  of  the  labour  exchanges  in  different 
towns  endeavoured  to  keep  chisjdy  in  touch  Avith  each  other. 
This  specially  commended  itself  to  me,  as  I  easily  saAv  that 
here  Avas  a  means  of  bringing  together  work  and  those  seeking 
it. 
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The  only  opportunity  I  had  of  observing  this  was  from 
the  \\dndoAvs  of  the  train  when  travelling,  I  could  not  but 
notice  how  very  closely  tilled  the  land  was  as  compared  with 
England,  everj-  available  patch  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, even  sides  of  hills  being  cropped.  The  absence  of  cattle 
in  the  hedgeless  fields  greatly  struck  me,  and  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  most  of  their  cattle  was  stall-fed,  and  this  was 
confirmed  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a 
gentleman  in  Chemnitz,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make.  The  team  labour  employed  was  mostly  oxen. 
Large  numbers  of  women  I  noticed  were  engaged  in  tilling. 
Whether  they  -were  at  work  on  the  holdings  of  families  of 
which  they  were  members,  whether  it  was  the  natural  thrift 
of  the  German  peasant  which  induced  them  to  undertake  this 
class  of  labour,  or  whether  thev  were  driven  to  it  by  need,  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  inquire ;  but  women  workers  seem  to  be 
employed  very  much  in  Germany  in  classes  of  labour  not 
generally  so  worked  in  this  country;  as  attendants  at  the  public 
lavatories  in  streets  and  railway  stations,  watering  flowers  and 
sweeping  paths  in  public  parks,  at 'lifts,  in  charge  of  chairs  in 
the  parks — these  ])Osts  being  invariably  filled  by  women.  I 
saw  women  unloading  granite  from  a  truck  to  a  waggon  at  a 
railvi'ay  siding,  and  I  also  saw  a  gang  of  seven  women  employed 
in  shovelling  earth  at  a  railway  embankment.  The  German 
women  must  surely  be  a  sturdy  race  to  undertake  this  cfess 
of  work,  but  the  sight  was  not  pleasant  to  English  eyes. 

POLICE. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  to  see  so  few 
uniformed  police  in  the  streets — nothing  like  so  many  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  towns  of  a  corresponding  size  in  England,  and  on 
but  very  few  occasions  did  I  observe  any  engaged  on  "  point 
duty."  I  was  told  by  an  interpreter  at  iSTuremberg  that  there 
vreve  many  "  plain-clothes  "  constables  out.  Be  this  so  or  not, 
the  liberty  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  but  little  in  check. 
I  constantly  saw  young  people  roller-skating  in  the  streets  with 
the  police  in  close  proximity,  but  without  interference.  The 
behaviour  of  the  crowds  was  most  orderly.  At  Berlin,  where 
we  were  on  May  Day,  and  at  Stuttgart  on  Ascension  Day,  when 
tlie  streets  were  very  crowded.  I  never  saw  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  horseplay  or  rowdyism,  such  as  is  too  often  seen  in 
similar  assemblages  in  England.  The  politeness  of  the  people 
to  each  other  and  iheir  courtesy  to  strangers  is  a  very  marked 
feature  of  German  life  as  I  saw  it. 
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SOCIAL    ENJOYMENTS, 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  facilities  for  entertainment 
of  ail  kinds.  Tkeatres  and  opera  liouses  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with.  I  did  not  visit  either  of  these,  but  in  the  cafes  and 
restaurants  which  appear  to  be  the  venue  of  those  wishinjy  to 
meet  their  friends,  matters  are  found  very  free  from  the  re- 
proach which  is  often  brought  against  the  usual  public-house  in 
England.  Piate-gluss  windows  open  to  the  street,  eatables  being 
provided  as  well  as  drink,  refreshment  being  constantly  taken 
at  small  tables,  men  Avith  their  wives  and  children  or  lady 
friends,  young  men  together,  young  women,  singly  or  in 
groups — all  indicated  a  more  rational  order  of  things  than  the 
bar-drinking  usually  connected  with  licensed  houses  in 
England.  At  seven  in  the  evening  bands  were  playing  or  con- 
certs were  provided.  At  a  beer  garden  I  visited  in  Berlin  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  1st,  I  found  hundreds  of  people 
assembled  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  apparently  of  all  classes. 
Seated  at  the  small  tables  in  groups,  I  saw  them  taking  their 
favourite  beverages,  engaged  in  conversation,  while  on  a  stage 
a  very  fine  band  was  playing  high-class  music.  There  was  not 
the  least  sign  of  disorder,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  was 
very  pleasing. 

TOWN    PLANNING. 

Much  attention  has  evidently  been  given  to  this  by  the 
German  municipalities,  and  as  a  result  I  found  well-paved 
streets  of  considerable  Avidth,  open  spaces  adorned  with  statues 
and  fountains  of  very  great  beauty.  The  Unter  den  Linden  of 
Berlin  and  the  park  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Stuttgart 
were  specially  noticeable.  The  statues  erected  to  the  men  of 
letters,  as  well  as  to  the  rulers  and  military-  heroes,  exhibit 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  hold  the  famous  men  of  peace  as 
well  as  the  victors  in  war  in  high  esteem.  The  flower-beds 
and  trees  also  showed  that  the  German  is  desirous  to  teach 
through  the  eye  what  is  the  really  beautiful. 

THE    MILITARY. 

Soldiers  were  seen  very  frequently,  but  I  was  not  impressed 
by  their  bearing,  the  average  soldier  not  appearing  to  have  the 
smartness  of  his  British  brother.  One  company  we  saw  ap- 
peared to  be  very  irregular  in  their  marching,  but  we  may 
not  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the  path  of  a  trained 
regiment.  I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  where  the  men  found 
employment  after  the  expiration  of  their  military  service.  I 
ascertained    that    many  returned  to    their .  civil  employment, 
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fiiiing  the  places  of  those  whose  turn  had  come  to  serve,  while 
each  regiment,  I  was  told,  made  a  point  of  obtaining  work 
for  their  men  at  the  completion  of  their  service  with  the 
Colours.  The  sei'vants  of  all  grades  on  the  railways,  policemen, 
postmen,  tramway  men,  are  inainly  recruited  from  men  who 
have  served  longer  in  the  ranks  than  the  term  of  two  years 
for  which  each  man  is  liable.  I  formed  the  opinion  from  con- 
versations at  diherent  times  that  it  vvas  but  rarel}-  that  a  man, 
on  his  return  from  military  service,  was  found  at  once  among 
the  unemployed, 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

The  appearance  of  the  people  and  country  convinced  me 
that  a  period  of  considerable  prosperity  was  being  enjoyed.  The 
majority  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  busy,  shops  doing  good 
business,  factories  being  erected  in  many  places,  and  though 
the  population  in  the  great  cities  has  largely  increased  of  late, 
the  absence  of  idle  men  in  the  streets  is  very  marked. 

The  causes  that  have  led  up  to  these  results  are  very  difficult 
to  tabulate,  many  factors  having  no  doubt  a  share  iu  producing 
the  state  of  things  found. 

The   education    of   the    children    and  the   youth  of    the 

nation. 
The  thrift  of  the  German  housewife, 
The  intelligent  government  of  the  municipal  bodies, 
The  non-intoxicating  character  of  the  national  drink, 
The  system  of  taxation — income  rather  than  property 

being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  tax  paid,  both  to  the 

Imperial  and  municipal  authorities. 
The  industrious  and  painstaking  w^ork  on  the  land. 
The  system  of  military  service,  under  which  each  lad  is 

known  to  the  authorities, 

all,    I    believe,    have    had    a    share    in    bringing    about    the 
present  prosperity  of  the  country. 

That  Germany  is  prospering,  notwithstanding  a  high  tariff, 
must  be  conceded,  but  that  its  prosperity  is  entirely  due  to  Pro- 
tection I  am  not  convinced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  Protection  was  adopted  home 
industries  have  largely  increased,  and  employment  has  been 
far  more  regular  and  general,  but  that  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  is  the  main  food  of  the  people,  have  risen  is  also 
uncontested.  Wages  have  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
though  these  tM^o  matters  are  gradually  being  more  nearly  ad- 
justed, I  cannot  but'feel  that  the  German  worker  has  to  endure 
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hardships  aud  loss  of  leisure  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  things.  This  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  I  feel  certain  that  were  it  not  for  the  natural  thrift 
and  economy  practised  in  the  home  of  the  Grerman  worker,  these 
hardships  Avould  press  heavily  upon  the  wage-earner,  his  wife, 
and  family. 

My  visit  to  Germany  has  greatly  strengthened  my  con- 
viction that  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  two  great  industrial 
nations,  England  and  Germany,  should  exercise  the  greatest 
forbearance  towards  each  other.  "War  between  these  two 
countries  would  be,  indeed,  an  irreparable  calamity. 

I  saw  nowhere  the  slightest  resentment  of  the  presence. of 
Englishmen — indeed,  everyone  we  came  into  contact  with  be- 
having in  the  most  courteous  and  friendly  manner. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  even  this  meagre  opportunity  of 
studying  the  German  at  home,  and  I  believe  these  visits  which 
bodies  of  workers  are  making  to  Germany  will  go  far  to  cul- 
tivate a  correct  and  appreciative  understanding  of  the  great 
people  tliey  have  visited. 

G.  J.  Thrasher. 

160.  High  Street,  Avlesburv, 
23rd  Mav,  191.6. 


Report    by    R.    J.    BAILEY. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  GO  who  left  England  for  Germany 
on  April  27th  as  a  deputation  of  working  men.  We  were  told 
to  go  out  with  a  free  hand  to  look  into  the  working  classes  of 
Germanv,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  vrorkiug  classes  of 
England,  and  I  did  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  left 
Liverpool  Street  at  8.30  p.m.  for  Harwich,  thence  to  the  Hook 
of  Holland.  We  proceeded  to  Cranenburg,  the  first  place  on 
the  German  frontier,  and  then  on  to  Dusseldorf,  arriving  there 
Thursday,  April  28th,  at  11.45. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Dusseldorf  has  a  population  of  350,000.  Of  course  at  a 
town  like  this  I  looked  out  at  the  station  for  men  standing  about 
wanting  a  job  to  carry  your  bag,  like  they  do  in  England,  but 
there  were  no  such  men  about.  We  all  went  to  an  hotel  and 
were  then  divided  into  parties  of  10  or  12  to  go  out  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Wo  had  interpreters  with  us.  The 
party  I  v/as  Avith  went  to  workmen's  dwellings  in  the  slum 
quarters,  as  they  call  thom.      We  went  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
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town  and  saw  some  very  old  cottages  with  gardens  to  them.  I 
looked  in  the  cottages  and  they  were  clean  and  tidy.  The 
women  and  children  looked  clean  and  well  dressed.  There 
was  no  sign  of  bad  shoes  or  ragged  clothes,  no  men  standing  at 
the  doors  out  of  work.     They  were  all  employed. 

We  also  went  to  some  elenieutary  schools,  but  could  not  get 
inside,  so  we  waited  to  see  the  children  leave  school — 1,500  of 
them.  They  came  out  very  orderly,  no  shouting  or  running 
about.  Not  one  of  those  children  had  got  a  bad  pair  of  shoes 
on  or  ragged  clothes.  All  were  working-class  children.  We 
went  to  some  more  schools,  and  the  caretaker  took  us  round. 
They  were  fitted  up  very  nicely,  and  well  heated.  There  were 
baths  for  the  children.  They  have  to  go  to  school  until  they 
are  14  years  old. 

We  then  went  in  a  workman's  dwelling  in  some  flats.  There 
were  three  rooms,  one  was  a  bed  and  sitting  room,  one  was 
used  for  cooking,  and  one  for  the  children  to  sleep  in.  Every- 
thing was  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  stained  floors,  distempered 
walls,  all  clean  and  nice,  no  look  of  poverty  in  the  place.  The 
husband  said  he  was  an  ironworker,  earning  3s.  6d.  per  day. 
He  paid  32  mark  per  month  rent,  and  out  of  that  he  said  he 
could  save  a  little.  There  was  a  back  green  for  drying  clothes.. 
The  landlord  has  to  keep  the  back  way,  the  stairs  and  landing 
clean. 

I  did  not  see  anyone  standing  at  street  corners  out  of  work 
and  no  one  begging  for  coppers. 

Some  of  the  workmen's  wages  in  Dusseldorf  are:  — 

Bricklayers  ...  ...  ...  7d.  per  hour. 

Brick  Labourers ...  .5d.    „       ,, 

Council  Labourers  ...  ...  4d,    ,,      „ 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

On  Friday,  April  29th,  we  left  Dusseldorf  for  Elberfeld 
and  Barmen.  We  went  to  a  Labour  Bureau.  Here  men  and 
women  register  themselves  if  they  are  out  of  work.  I  saw 
about  twelve  men  in  the  Bureau  while  I  was  there  registering 
for  work.  They  looked  well  dressed.  The  clerk  at  the  Bureau 
told  us  that  a  lot  of  the  men  that  came  for  work  were  waiters, 
and  in  a  town  where  there  were  tv^o  or  three  bureaux  a  man 
could  register  at  them  all.  Masters  and  men  form  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Labour  Bureau.  We  met 
a  young  lady — a  schoolmistress  from  Gloucestershire.  She 
said  she  had  been  liere  four  years.  We  asked  her  how  she 
fouud  the  school-children   under  her  charge,  and  she  replied 
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tluit  she  had  uot  seen  a  dirty  or  ragged  child  siuce  she  had 
been  out  here.  She  asked  what  we  were  out  for,  and  we  told 
her  that  we  had  been  sent  out  to  look  into  the  conditions  of  the 
working  classes  of  Germany,  to  see  how  they  compared  with 
the  working  classes  of  England.  She  said,  "  Then  you  are  all 
Tariff  Reformers,"  and  most  of  the  company  said  "'No."  Slie 
replied,  "  But  you  all  will  be  before  you  get  back  to  Eng- 
land."    No  sign  of  the  tramp  or  rough  class  could  we  see  here. 

Some  of  the  workmen's  wages  in  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  :  — 

Carpenters  7d.  per  hour. 

Bricklayers  ...  ...  ...  7d.     ,, 

Labourers 5|d.  „      ,, 

Ten  hours  per  day. 

Meals  : — 

Breakfast  ...  ...  h  hour. 

Dinner     1  .^  to  2    hours.  ^ 

Tea  ...  ...  ...  ^  hour. 

Gas  stokers        ...  ...     3  to  4  mark  a  day. 

Printers  ...  ...      26s.  per  week. 

Council  labourers  . . .     4d.  per  hour,  1 1  hours  a  day. 

Prices  of  meat  ar© :  — 

Pork      7d.  per  lb. 

Beef       •    8d.      „ 

ESSEN. 

We  arrived  at  Essen  at  7.30  on  Friday  evening.  The  popu- 
lation is  270,000.  We  went  all  round  Krupp's  works,  but  did 
not  get  inside.  They  have  a  colony  for  their  workmen — nice 
modern-built  homes  with  gardens  to  them.  They  have  their 
pensioners  living  in  a  colony,  and  they  have  a  home  rent  free 
and  two-thirds  of  their  was'es.  They  also  have  a  market  for 
selling  all  kinds  of  food  to  the  workpeople.  I  went  and  saw 
the  market  held  in  the  town.  The  meat  on  the  stalls  looked 
very  nice.  Every  quarter  or  side  was  stamped  as  passed  by 
the  Government  inspector. 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  at  2.21  on  Saturday  for  Berlin,  arriving 
at  9.25  p.m.  We  spent  all  day  Sunday  in  Berlin,  which  is  a 
grand  city.  I  went  to  some  beer  gardens.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple were  there  taking  refreshment — men  and  their  wives  and 
children.  Bands  were  playing  all  the  time.  I  asked  a  waiter 
what  elass  of  people  they  all  Avere.  He  said,  "  AVorking  men 
like  yourself."  I  was  about  Berlin  all  day,  and  where  the 
working-class  people  were.  Thev  wei'e  well  dressed,  and  I 
could  not  see  a  rough  man  or  woman. 
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DRESDEN. 

Monday,  May  2iid,  we  left  Berlin  for  Dresden,  wliere  v.e 
arrived  at  4.15  p.m.  I  had  a  look  at  a  lot  of  workmen  on  a  new 
bridge.  They  take  work  very  easily.  I  noticed  all  workmen 
do  so  in  Germany.  I  think  two  Englishmen  do  as  much  work 
as  three  German  workmen.  Nearly  all  workmen  you  see  on 
outside  work  are  smoking,  and  also  policemen  on  their  beats. 
I  went  round  the  working-class  parts  of  the  tov.-n.  We  could 
find  no  slums.  I  said  that  we  must  wait  till  we  got  back  to 
England  before  we  could  see  an}-  slums,  for  there  are  none  here. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Tuesday,  May  3rd,  we  left  Dresden,  and  arrived  at  Chemnitz 
at  2.52.  Now  this  is  the  town  where  there  has  been  some  talk 
in  some  of  the  English  papers  that  the  poor  working-class 
people  were  driven,  through  poverty,  to  eat  horseflesh  and  dogs, 
so  we  set  out  to  find  some  of  the  shops,  the  largest  job  we  had 
taken  on  all  through  the  tour.  We  could  find  plenty  of 
butchers'  shops  with  good  beef  in  them  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  lb.,  but  no  horseflesh  shops.  But  at  last  we  went  into  a 
restaurant.  Here  the  landlord  spoke  English  well.  He  looked 
in  the  directory,  and  said  there  vrere  nine  j_ilaces  in  Chemnitz 
where  horseflesh  was  sold.  He  sent  us  to  one,  but  that  had 
been  closed  some  time,  so  we  went  back  to  him.  We  then  went 
to  another,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  -waiters  with  us,  but  we  could 
not  see  any  flesh  in  the  window,  so  1  did  not  see  any  horseflesh 
in  Chemnitz.  We  called  in  at  the  same  restaurant  before  wo 
left,  for  it  seemed  a  bit  of  a  treat  to  talk  to  a  German  who  could 
talk  English  so  well.  He  wanted  to  know  what  w^e  were  doing 
in  Germany,  and  we  told  him  v.liat  we  had  come  for.  He  had 
been  in  England  19  years,  and  back  in  Germany  about  seven 
years.  He  said,  "  If  you  have  Tariff  lieform  in  England  you 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world  in  two  years. 
You  have  got  your  Colonies  at  your  back."  I  went  in  a  print- 
ing works  here.  It  was  not  a  very  large  firm.  We  had  a  look 
round.  I  should  say  about  100  work  there.  We  were  told 
here  that  the  men's  wages  were  •  men  on  monotype,  £2  a 
week;  compositors,  38s.  per  week. 

We  then  went  to  a  large  electrical  engineering  works.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  Siemens  Brothers.  One  of  the  firm  went 
round  with  us,  a  German.  He  could  talk  English  well.  We 
were  about  four  hours  going  round.  They  employed  6,500 
hands.  They  have  a  school  for  lads  about  8  and  9  years  old 
on  the  works,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  trade,  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  schooling  they  are  put  in  the  apprentice 
shop.     The  apprentices  are  not  "in  the  works  with  the  workmen, 
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tliey  are  in  a  sliop  belonging  to  the  works.  About  140  of  them 
do  work  under  about  five  or  six  foremen.  They  have  a  co- 
operative stores  belonging  to  the  works,  where  the  men  and 
their  wives  could  get  anything  in  the  way  of  food  ^nd  drinks 
at  cost  price.  The  apprentices  work  40  hours  a  week  at  their 
trade  and  15  hours  drawing  at  school. 

STUTTGART. 

Thursday,  May  5th,  w©  left  JNuremberg,  arriving  at  Stutt- 
gart at  11. 4o.  There  was  a  general  holiday  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  A  number  of  working  people  came  in  from  the 
villages  with  their  bands  marching  in  front  of  them.  They  all 
looked  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  1  am  sure  they  all  looked 
happy. 

FRANKFURT. 

Friday,  May  6th,  we  felt  Stuttgart  and  arrived  at  Frankfurt 
at  12.30.  1  went  to  see  the  slum  part  of  the  town,  as  it  was 
called.  I  saw  some  very  old  houses,  but  no  slums.  There  was 
nothing  nearly  so  bad  as  w©  have  got  in  our  small  towns  in 
England.  I  went  to  some  gas  works  here,  and  we  were  taken 
round  by  one  of  the  firm.  I  was  with  a  friend  who  is  in  some 
gas  works  in  England,  and  he  said  the  men  worked  a  lot 
easier  than  in  England. 

Some  of  the  workmen's  vrages  are  as  follows  :   — 

Breakeijs  of  coal  ...     os.  lid.  per  day  of  9  hours. 

Gas  stokers     ...  ...     4-80  m.  to  5m.  per  day,  8  hours. 

COLOGNE. 

Saturday,  May  7th,  we  left  Frankfurt,  arriving  at  Cologne 
8.10  p.m.,  and  spent  Sunday  in  this  town.  We  were  told  that 
Cologne  is  the  worst  place  for  slums  in  Germany.  We  went 
to  some  poor  quarters,  but  I  could  not  see  any  poor  half-starved 
people  like  we  have  in  England. 

My  impression  of  the  German  worker  is  that  he  does  not 
work  so  hard  as  the  English  worker.  His  wages  are  as  good 
as  those  of  a  great  many  o!  the  English  workers.  His  home 
is  a  lot  cleaner  than  many  English  homes.  The  children  are 
better  clothed  and  wear  better  shoes,  and  the  worker  has  more 
constant  work. 

R.  J.  Bailey. 

8,  Park  Street, 

Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
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Report  by  W.  G.  PAYNE. 

The  time  spent  in  each,  place  did  not  allow  of  exhaustive 
inquiries  being-  made,  neither  were  the  facilities  available,  such 
as  to  give  ojDportunity  for  obtaining  detailed  information  of  a 
reliable  character  from  the  people  themselves.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  trip  I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  the 
company  were  able  to  get  into  touch  with  any  officials  of  the 
labour  organisations  or  with  the  men  themselves.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  such  as  the  visits  to  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
the  inquiries  for  the  most  part  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  veiy 
superficial  order  ;  and  the  most  valuable  information  was  pro- 
bably that  obtained  by  individual  members  of  the  party  in  an 
accidental  and  haphazard  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  determined  to  make  use  of  my  eyes  and 
ears,  and  to  see  and  hear  for  myself  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  make  my  own  deductions  therefrom,  and  I  will  venture  to 
give  some  of  the  outstanding  impressdons  obtained  as  a  result 
of  that  course  of  action. 

At  Diisseldorf,  with  the  aid  of  a  local  guide,  the  company 
to  which  I  was  attached  were  told  off  to  visiit  the  working- 
class  dwellings  and  to  inspect  same — not  an  easy  thing  to  do — 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon  we  did  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing admission  to  one  dwelling'  in  the  occupation  of  a  foundry 
worker  with  his  wife  and  family.  It  was  a  three-roomed  flat 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  large  building  of  workmen's  dwellings. 
The  man  told  us  that  his  wages  were  21  mark  per  week,  and 
that  he  paid  32  mark  per  month  as  rent  for  his  dwelling.  We 
also  learned  that  the  tenant  had  to  provide  his  own  stove, 
which  was  the  usual  practice,  and  was  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture.  The  place  was  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  but  plain, 
the  floor  being  painted  and  the  wall^  distempered.  The  bread 
we  saw  in  use  in  this  home  was  "  rye  bread,"  the  coarse  dark 
variety. 

We  tried  through  our  guide  to  gain  admissio]i  to  an  elemen- 
tary  school,  and  while  waiting  we  saw  the  children  leaving 
school,  and  we  were  soon  the  centre  of  an  interested  group  of 
girls  and  boys.  It  only  needed  a  casual  observer  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  tidy,  but  there  were  also  plenty  of 
evidences,  to  those  who  would  see  them,  of  an  underlying 
poverty.  We  had  been  told  that  English  was  taught  in  all  the 
German  schools,  and  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  older 
scholars  if  thils  was  so,  but  we  could  not  find  any  evidence  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  the  con- 
clusion I  arrived  at  was  that  if  it  was  taught  it  did  not  become 
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oi  any  practical  value  unless  the  scholar  pursued  it  in  the 
higher  grade  school.  We  afterwards  saw  over  a  large  school 
when  the  scholars  were  away,  and  we  learned  from  the  attend- 
ants that  each  teacher  taught  only  one  specific  subject.  The 
school  contained  all  departments,  from  the  infants,  where  they 
were  received  from  three  yeaxs  of  age,  up  to  the  technical 
department  for  the  older  scholars.  Wo  learned  that  each  scholar 
was  given  a  shower-bath  once  each  day,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
children  having  to  come  to  school  without  breakfast  they  were 
supplied  with  bread  and  milk  at  the  school.  During  the  day 
we  saw  many  of  the  Avomen  doing  their  shopping.  It  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  one  of  them  wearing  a  hat  or  anything  on  their 
heads.  Luxuries  were  not  in  evidence  amongst  them,  but  there 
were  unmistakeable  signs  of  underlpng  povert}-  and  restricted 
means. 

I  had  been  told  that  in  this  place  we  should  find  fine  streets 
with  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  but  as  far  as  the  working- 
class  parts  were  concerned,  my  obsei"vations  brought  disillusion- 
ment, and  it  was  only  when  taking  a  stroll  in  the  evening  in 
another  part  of  the  town  that  these  were  discovered. 

From  Diisseldorf  we  went  to  Elberfeld,  and  it  was  there 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  v^isiting  a  Labour  Exchange  with 
the  company  to  which  I  was  attached.  We  spent  about  two 
hours  there,  and  the  officials  in  charge  were  very  courteous  and 
gave  us  very  full  information,  and  were  very  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  them.  Here  we  learned  that  there 
were  various  methods  of  running  the  Labour  Exchanges  in 
the  different  parts  of  Germany.  Some  w^ere  supported  entirely 
by  the  municipality,  others  by  the  municipality  and  men's 
unions,  other.';  by  the  masters  and  unions  jointly,  and  yet 
others  by  other  separate  bodies.  The  one  at  Elberfeld  was 
entirely  supported  by  the  town.  From  the  particulars  gained 
at  this  Exchange  it  was  evident  that  it  is  a  valuable  method 
of  distributing  the  workers  where  they  were  required;  but  it 
was  also  apparent  that  the  problem  of  employment  was  a  big 
one,  and  that  unemployment,  however  much  it  might  be  miti- 
gated by  the  operation  of  the  Exchanges,  was,  after  all,  a  very 
real  thing.  This  view  aa  as  confirmed  by  information  obtained 
at  other  exchanges. 

Observations  of  the  prices  of  goods  marked  up  at  various 
places  visited  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  some  prices 
vseemed  to  compare  favourably  with  English  prices,  on  the  whole 
prices  were  higher  and  in  many  cases  the  goods  were  of  an 
inferior  quality. 
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This  view  was  confirmed  dn  conversation  witli  a  resident 
who  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  England,  who  stated  that  living 
in  Germany  was  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England,  and  also 
by  an  Englishman  who  had  been  resident  four  years  in  Ger- 
many, and  said  that  clothing  was  25  per  cent,  dearer  than 
in  England,  that  boots  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality — in  fact, 
he  describe<l  the  latter  as  "  rotten,"  and,  although  he  favoured 
Protection,  he  always  managed  to  get  his  clothing  in  England. 

Income  tax  we  found  was  levied  on  all  incomes  of  £45  a 
year,  and  upwards.  We  also  learned  that  income  formed  the 
Isasis  for  local  taxation,  rates  not  being  charged  on  property, 
as  here ;  and  Ave  were  informed  that  a  man  with  £2  a  week 
income  would  be  paying  something  between  £5  and  £6  per  year 
in  taxation,  beside  his  education  rate,  church  rate,  and  his 
contribution  to  State  insurance,  etc.,  and  in  addition  would  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  imposed  by  Protection. 

Wages  are  lower  than  in  England  and  the  hours  of  labour 
longer.  We  saw  several  factories  running  betAveen  6.30  and 
7  o'clock,  and  also  the  workers  in  the  fields  up  to  7  o'clock  on 
both  Saturday  evenings  Ave  were  there.  The  standard  of  living 
is  undoubtedly  much  below  the  standard  of  the  English  worker, 
and  the  housing  accommodation  is  also  beloAv  and  the  rents 
higher. 

We  learned  that  imyjrovemonts  in  the  rate  of  Avages  liaA'e  been 
obtained  and  also  in  the  conditioris  of  employment,  but  Avere 
assured  that  these  improvements  liave  been  obtained  by  the 
agitation  of  ilie  labour  organisations,  and  not  through  Pro- 
tection,  but  rather  in   spite  of  Protection. 

Also  learned  that,  although  nominally  Germany  possesses 
manhood  suffrage,  dn  jiractice  the  vote  of  the  democracy  does 
not  carry  the  same  poAver  as  the  vote  of  the  landed  class.  A 
vote  given  by  a  landlord  is  sometimes  equal  to  seA'enteen  and 
cA'en  more  recorded  by  ihe  Avorkers. 

SaAv  many  indications  that  the  democracy  are  not  satisfied 
Avith  their  present  conditions,  and  also  that  the}'  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  liberty  of  expressing  their  grievances  as  English- 
men do. 

Eormed  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  military  conscription 
is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  tlie  nation.  That  it 
takes  the  young  men  away  from  their  commercial  pursuits  at 
a  very  susceptible  age  and  operates  against  efficiency  in  Avork- 
manship.  During  their  military  training  they  tend  to  lose  all 
initiatiA-e  and  to  become  mere  machines. 
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Saw  nothing'  tliroug-hout  tlie  trip  to  convince  me  that  Pro- 
tection, as  praetise<l  in  Germany,  would  be  beneficial  to 
England  if  we  should  adopt  it,  I  went  out  favourable  to 
Free  Trade  and  returned  a  coulirmed  Free  Trader. 

AY.  G.  Payne. 
34,  Gladstone  Road, 

Chesham,  Bucks. 


Report   by   H.   PRATT. 


dn  giving  my  impressions  on  the  social  conditions  of  the 
German  workman,  I  must  confess  that  they  are  much  better 
than  I  anticipated,  and  Avill  sulier  little,  if  any,  in  comparison 
with  the  conditions  that  prevail  here  in  England. 

WAGES. 

Coming  first  to  the  question  of  wages,  ni}'  oninion  is  that 
the  skilled  mechanic's  average  wage  does  not  amount  to  the 
average  wage  received  by  skilled  workmen  in  England,  but  the 
unskilled  labourer  is  paid  equally  as  well,  and  in  many  places 
better,  than  unskilled  labourers  in  our  own  country.  In  many 
of  the  workshops  and  factories  the  wages  are  equal  to  the  wages 
paid  here,  but  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer.  One  thing- 
struck  me  wherever  we  w€nt,  and  that  was  the  easy  going, 
leisur'ely  way  of  working  as  compared  with  the  high  pressure 
thei  workman  in  England  is  compelled  to  work  at. 

COST    OF    FOOD,    ETC. 

In  the  cost  of  food  I  failed  to  lind  much  difference  in  com- 
paring the  prices  of  the  two  countries.  If  there  is  "a  slight 
difference,  the  balance  would  be  in  the  favour  of  the  Germau. 
As  regards  the  tales  told  that  a  German  workman  was  compelled 
to  live  on  horseflesh  and  unv.holesome  bread,  these  are  imagina- 
tions. Horseflesh  is  eaten,  but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  then 
not  from  necessity,  but  choice.  The  rye  bread,  which  is  not 
black,  but  of  a  greyish  colour,  is  the  national  Inead,  and  is 
wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious.  Judging  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  baskets  of  the  noorer  people  as  they  leave  the 
markets  in  the  morning,  and  from  their  well-nourished  appear- 
ance, I  should  most  Certainly  say  that  the  German  lives  well 
and  vtisely.  The  shops  for  clothing  and  boots  are  reasonable 
in  prices,  and  looking  in  the  windows  and  noting  ])rices  and 
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quality,  one  would  thiuk  thev  were  in  England  save  a  little 
difference  in  the  style  of  clothing  and  in  the  shape  of  the  boots. 

RENTS. 

The  rents  of  the  dwelling  places  of  the  workmen  are  higher 
than  in  England.  Most  of  the  places  we  saw  were  large 
buildings  let  out  in  flats  of  three  or  four  rooms,  there  being  very 
few  separate  dwelling  houses  in  some  of  the  places  we  visited.  I 
visited  a  workman's  flat  in  Dusseldorf,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
indeed  to  me  to  notice  how  clean  and  nice  the  place  was.  This 
man  was  a  labourer  in  the  ironworks,  and  the  home  itself  proved 
to  my  mind  that  the  German  workman  was  far  from  being 
poverty-stricken  or  distressed. 

In  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  the  habitations  of  the 
workmen,  I  can  say  that  although  I  walked  miles  around  and 
about  the  places  we  visited,  I  failed  to  find  any  places  or 
dwellings  that  we  should  term  slums,  the  poore'st  place  that  I 
saw  being  far  superior  to  the  places  that  I  have  seen  in  towns  in 
England,  vrhich  can  only  be  termed  filthy  and  insanitary.  We 
watched  the  children  leave  school,  and  noted  their  condition.  All 
of  them  appeared  well  cared  for,  neatly  dressed,  and  well  shod, 
and  not  a  ragged  child  among  them.  In  conversation  with  an 
English  lady  who  had  lived  in  Barmen  three  years,  she  said 
that  she  had  not  seen  a  ragged  child  all  the  time  she  had  been 
there,  and  that  their  condition  was  superior  to  the  children  she 
had  come  in  contact  with  while  teaching  in  schools  at  Birming- 
ham and  Cheltenham. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  unemployment,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  here  Ens'land  suffers  in  comparison.  Unem- 
]jloyment  there  is,  but  in  a  very  much  less  proportion  than  in 
England.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  two  reasons,  first,  to  the 
Labour  "Bureaux  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country, 
and  which  are  conducted  on  such  a  splendid  sj^stem,  and  are 
doing  grand  work,  although  some  of  us  wondered  after  visiting 
them  v/hether  they  might  be  the  means  of  providing  black-legs 
(so-called)  to  take  the  places  of  members  of  Trades  Unions  if  a 
strike  occurred.  The  second  reason  is  this,  that  employment  is 
more  regular,  that  ever-recurring  short  work  period,  which  has 
become  chronic  in  some  of  the  trades  in  England,  being  practi- 
(;ally  unknown  in  Germany,  and  thus  assuring  them  of  steady 
employment  the  whole  year  round.  Loafers  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  but  we  found  that  there  was  a  reason  for  this. 
There  is  what  we  might  call  a  house  of  detention,  where  the 
unemployables  are  placed   and    compelled   to   Avork,  but  if   a 
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person  is  dilig:ent  and  does  tke  work  allotted  to  him,  after  a 
time  employment  is  found  for  him  outside,  and  lie  is 
enabled  to  make  a  fresh  start.  This  I  consider  to  be  an 
excellent  idea  and  Vorth  considering  in  our  own  country. 
Destitution. and  squalor,  ill-clothed  and  half-starved  men  and 
women  such  as  we  saw  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  in  England 
in  the  East  end  of  London,  have  no  counterpart  in  Germany, 
and  although  I  shall  not  call  it  a  Paradise,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  hell  we  were  told  of  during  the  last  election.  The 
difference  in  the  wages  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
German's  tbriftiness,  sobriety,  and  love  of  home.  "Wherever 
w©  came  in  contact  with  them  av©  were  treated  courteously  and 
kindly,  and  this  helped  in  a  great  measure  to  make  our  visit  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  the  country  wears  an  air 
of  prosperity,  and  new  factories  are  being  Iniilt  in  almost  every 
place  we  passed,  and  if  appearances  count  for  anything,  the 
workingman's  condition  will  steadily  improve  in  th©  future. 

Harry  Pratt. 
108,  Church  Street, 

Chesham,  Bucks. 


Report   by   F.   CAUDREY. 

I  left  Wendover  on  April  27,  1910,  on  a  visit  to  Germany, 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  living  of  the  German  working 
classes,  and  to  generally  compare  them  with  our  own.  On 
leaving  my  home  about  2.30,  I  saw  on  my  way  to  the  station 
eight  men  standing  at  the  town  clock  corner,  all  of  whom 
were  unemployed.  On  arrival  in  London  I  walked  to 
Baker  Street  Station.  This  occupied  about  ten  minutes. 
During-  this  short  w-alk  I  had  about  a  dozen  men  and 
boys  ask  me  if  they  should  carry  my  bag.  I  was  greatly  struck 
by  the  number  standing  about  anxious  to  earn  a  few  coppers. 
After  dinner  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  we  were  given  a  few 
instructions  as  to  the  route  we  were  to  take.  We  were  informed 
that  we  were  to  go  out  and  get  whatever  information  we  could 
and  that  we  were  to  leave  our  politics  at  home.  I  had  been 
informed  by  some  of  my  Radical  friends  that  when  we  came 
back  there  would  be  a  report  drawn  up,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  sign  it.  I  informed  my  friends  that  if  I  found  what  they 
said  was  true  I,  for  one,  should  certainly  not  go.  I  feel  that 
all  the  party  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we  were  all 
given  a  free  hand  to  get  all  the  information  we  possibly  could, 
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and  tliat  we  could  all  give  our  own  report  after  we  came  back 
independent  of  any  party  politics,  wliich  I  think  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  all.  We  left  Liverpool  Street  Station  en  route 
for  Harwich  and  the  Hook  of  Holland. 

The  country  between  the  Hook  and  Diisseldorf  is  ver^^  fiat, 
and  seemed  principally  used  for  dairy  farming  purposes,  as 
there  were  a  lot  of  cows  in  the  fields.  We  also  noticed  the 
absence  of  agricultural  machines.  We  saw  on  several  occa- 
sions harrows  drawn  by  two  men,  which  proved  that  the  land 
was  much  easier  worked  than  at  home.  They  also  use  a  lot  of 
hand  drills.  We  were  struck  by  the  way  the  main  roads  were 
made,  as  they  were  higher  than  the  adjoining  fields,  and  there 
are  no  hedges  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  but  they  nearly  all  have 
trees  planted  on  each  side. 

DUSSELDORF. 

At  the  station  at  Diisseldorf  there  were  no  men  standing 
oiitside  to  cslttj  our  bags.  Everybsd}'  seemed  to  be  occupied. 
])usseldorf  is  a  very  nice  town,  with  wide  and  well-planned 
streets.  Here  we  first  tasted  the  much-talked-of  black  bread, 
as  it  is  called  at  home.  1  was  rather  loth  to  try  it,  having 
heard  such  dreadful  reports  about  it  at  the  last  Election,  but 
I  could  plainly  see  that  the  Germans  looked  well  on  it,  so  I 
tried  it,  and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  it,  as  it  seems  much  like 
our  whole-meal  bread.  It  is  slightly  coarser.  After  lunch  we 
made  a  tour  of  the  workmen's  dAvellings  and  visited  a  school, 
over  which  we  were  shown  by  the  caretaker.  Of  course,  we 
liad  an  interpreter  with  us.  It  was  a  very  fine  school  and  well 
laid  out.  The  infants  have  all  kinds  of  toys  to  play  with  in  their 
loom  and  the  older  ones  have  models  and  drawings  for  their 
instruction.  The  heating  and  ventilation  w^as  excellent.  Hot 
water  radiators  were  fitted  against  the  windows,  so  that  the 
cold  air  in  coming  in  struck  the  radiators  and  warmed  it  before 
jiassing  into  the  room.  All  the  children  have  shower  baths 
once  a  week.  They  have  special  rooms  fitted  up  for  this 
jiurpose.  An  excellent  kitchen  is  fitted  up  with  gas  and  coal 
stoves  similar  to  those  fitted  up  in  the  workmen's  dwellings. 
Tliey  also  have  a  laboratory  for  teaching  chemistry.  The 
caretaker  can  ascertain  the  temr)erature  of  each  room  without 
going  inside.  There  are  hot  and  cold  water  taps  in  each 
room.  Some  of  the  children  are  given  milk  to  drink  in  the 
morning. 

We  particularly  noticed  as  we  were  going  along  that  some 
f)f  the  children  were  eating  white  bread.  We  saAv  fhe  children 
come  out  of  school  and  observed  how  clean  and  tidy  they  all 
were  and  how  orderly  they  marched  out. 


We  visiled  a  block  of  workmen's  dwellings,  and  after  some 
time  we  managed  to  get  into  one  of  tkem,  which  was  occii|ned 
by  an  iron-worker.  He  had  three  rooms,  for  which  he  paid 
32  mark  a  month.  He  had  no  rates  and  taxes  to  pay.  He  earned 
3^  mark  a  dny.  The  graie  belonged  to  the  tenant.  Everything 
was  spotlessly  clean  and  tidy  and  well  furnished.  He  seemed 
to  take  a  great  pride  in  his  liome. 

ELBERFELD. 

AVe  arrived  at  Elberfeld  on  Friday.  Its  population  in  1880 
was  93,538,  and  in  1905  162,853.  Here  we  visited  a  Labour 
Exchange  and  obtained  a  lot  of  information.  We  found  it 
was  managed  by  a  committee  of  equal  numbers  of  men  and 
masters.  AVe  found  that  in  some  of  the  big  towns  there  are 
two  or  three  Labour  Exchanges,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  register  himself  two  or  three  times.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  number  of  appli- 
cations. In  a  period  of  three  years  they  had  27,547  applicants 
for  work  in  Elberfeld,  of  whom  1G,90()  were  given  work.  In 
Elberfeld  9,030  were  drafted  to  other  exchanges  and  876  given 
work  in  other  places.  When  a  man  is  offered  a  situation  he  is 
bound  to  take  it. 

There  axe  rooms  at  the  Exchange  where  the  masters  and 
men  can  meet  each  other  to  make  engagements.  There  are 
three  or  four  entrances  for  dift'erent  trades.  We  also  found  that 
if  a  man  was  found  work  and  he  gave  it  np  two  or  three  times 
he  would  have  to  meet  the  committee,  and  if  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  idle  and  did  not  want  work,  then  he 
would  be  put  in  a  place  where  he  would  have  to  work.  He 
is  paid  there,  but  not  so  much  as  he  would  get  outside.  After 
he  had  been  there  six  or  twelve  months  he  would  be  found 
another  place,  and  given  another  chance,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  good  plan.  I  also  think  that  in  a  country  like  Germany, 
wliere  there  is  plenty  of  work,  Labour  Exchanges  are  good 
things.  But  in  England  you  want  the  work  before  you  have 
the  Exchanges.  I  think  that  the  wages,  on  an  average,  are 
about  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  get  paid  better  than  at  home.  They  also  take  work 
much  easier  than  we  do.  I  quite  think  that  three  Englishmen 
would  do  more  work  than  four  Germans.  Thev  seem  very  con- 
tented. At  night  we  had  a  good  look  round  to  find  the  slums, 
tut  we  never  came  across  anything  to  compare  with  our  own 
big  towais. 

BARMEN. 

At  Barmen  wo  met  an  English  girl  outside  the  station,  wdio 
heard  us  talking  English  and  came  up  to  speak  to  us.     She 
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seemed  quite  pleased  to  meet  some  of  her  own  country  people  out 
there.  She  told  us  she  had  been  out  there  about  four  years. 
She  told  us  that  the  people  and  children  are  much  better 
behaved  there  than  in  England,  and  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
poverty  and  distress  in  Ciermany  we  find  in  England.  We  told 
her  we  were  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  ourselves  the 
condition  of  Germany  as  compared  with  England.  Her  prompt 
reply  toi  this  was  that  she  Vt'as  sure  that  if  we  looked  at  the 
condition  and  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  honestly,  if  we 
were  not  all  Tariif  Ileformers  now,  we  should  be  before  we  went 
back.  I  think  when  you  obtain  information  from  people  who 
live  there  and.vrho  evidently  have  nothing  to  do  with  party 
politics  it  must  be  about  genuine. 

We  had  a  look  in  the  shop  windows.  We  found  fresh  butter 
at  Is.  3d.  a  pound.  We  also  visited  a  baker's  shop  and  they 
were  very  courteous  to  us,  allowing  us  to  weigh  the  bread  and 
also  showing  us  what  they  cost,  and  we  found  that  all  fancy 
white  breads  were  cheaper  than  at  home  and  that  the'  white 
bread  was  much  about  the  same  price  as  brown.  The  price  for 
the  staple  bread  of  the  country  is  6d.  for  4  English  lbs.  and 
8  ozs.  I  purchased  a  loaf  and  weighed  it,  when  I  arrived  home, 
at  a  Liberal's  shop,  as  I  wanted  to  send  the  weight  of  it  to 
another  of  our  party,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  had  it  weighed 
by  a  Liberal  he  might  believe  him.  Lemons  were  10  for  lOd.; 
coffee  beans  from  9d.  to  a  shilling  per  lb.  I  never  saw  any 
malted  barley  sold  as  coffee.  Currants  were  S^d.  and  sultanas 
4d.  a  pound  ;  tea  35  to  45  pfennig, for  j  lb. ;  trousers  from  2s.  6d. 
a  pair,  suits  from  15s. 

We  had  a  brush-maker  with  us  and  he  said  that  brushes 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  prices  in  England.  We 
also  had  a  boot  maker  with  us  and  he  said  that  boots  were  quite 
as  cheap  as  in  England,  and  I  think  that  all  articles  for 
domestic  use  are  quite  as  cheap  in  Germany  as  at  home. 

ESSEN. 

We  arrived  at  Essen  at  7.30.  Still  no  men  standing  about 
waiting  to  earn  a  few  copners.  We  had  a  good  look  round  but 
could  find  no  indication  of  poverty  and  distress  such  as  we 
find  at  home.  I  was  up  earlv  in  the  morning  so  as  to  have  a 
good  look  round  before  breakfast.  People  were  busy  going  to 
their  daily  work.  Thev  were  all  very  clean  and  respectably 
dressed.  The  children  wer'e  going  to  school  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

There  is  a  typical  market  held  hero.  I  noticed  that  all  the 
meat  that  was  offered  for  human  consumption  had  the  Govern- 
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meut  inspector's  stamp  on  it,  so  that  if  tliey  eat  horseflesh  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing'  that  it  has  all  been  passed  by  a 
Government  inspector,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  diseased 
animals  being-  consumed  for  human  food. 

We  had  a  drive  round  Krupp's  works.  There  we  saw  every 
indication  of  prosperity  and  plenty  of  work  g'oing-  on.  They 
have  their  own  workmen's  dwellings,  but  w©  did  not  visit  them 
as  that  would  not  have  been  doing  the  thing  justice  as  they 
are  all  model  and  well  kept  up.  They  also  have  homes  for  their 
old  pensioners. 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  for  Berlin.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  I 
have  ever  visited.  We  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  all  we 
could  of  this  city,  so  we  were  out  very  late  at  night  and  up 
again  very  early  in  the  morning.  Here  again  everybody  seemed 
to  have  some  occupation  and  there  were  signs  of  prosperity  on 
all  sides. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  English  church.  Here 
we  got  into  touch  with  some  English  people  who  had  been  in 
Germany  for  some  years.  They  again  told  us  that  there  was 
much  less  unemployment  there  than  in  England  and  that  their 
manufacturing  places  were  in  a  much  more  flourishing  state 
than  ours,  and  that  they  were  mostly  working  at  full  time  and 
in  many  of  them  they  were  working  overtime.  We  asked  them 
what  in  their  opinion  was  the  cause  of  all  this  prosperity  and 
they  at  once  said  Protection.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  tea  at 
the  Tea  Gardens.  There  were  thousands  going  and  coming  to 
and  from  the  tea  or  beer  gardens.  1  visited  them  again  one 
night  with  some  of  our  other  friends  and  they  v/ere  packed. 
They  each  have  two  bands  playing.  iVll  classes  seem  to  mis 
together.  That  was  an  eye-opener  to  iis,  as  they  must  have 
good  wages  or  they  would  not  be  able  to  attend  such  places  as 
this  lis  it  is  a  daily  thing.  But  more  visited  them  on  Sundays 
than  on  the  week  days. 

Here  we  met  a  German  waiter  who  could  speak  English. 
He  said  that  Germany  as  a  whole  was  very  friendly  towards 
England,  and  I  feel  convinced  by  the  way  they  all  treated  us 
that  what  he  said  was  quite  true.  He,  again,  attributed  their 
success  to  Piotection.  There  is  eveiy  proof  that  the  Germans 
enjoy  themselves  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  and  you  never  see 
any  drunken  men  or  women,  and  I  never  saw  any  whisky  or 
other  spirits  drunk.  This  fact  may  have  something  to  do  with 
our  not  seeing  so  much  poverty,  as  very  often  when  men  are 
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out  of  work  tliey  fly  to  drink,  and  that,  of  course,  means  two 
bad  things  together. 

Prices  in  Berlin  compare  with  most  other  places.  On  the 
route  to  Dresden  we  saw  two  of  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's 
thresh'ing  machines  on  the  rails.  I  was  obliged  to  take  note 
of  this,  as  this  Avas  almost  the  first  machine  I  saw  that  was 
made  in  England.  I  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
either  made  in  England  or  America.  They  are^  very  few  and 
far  between. 

DRESDEN. 

At  Dresden  some  of  our  party  visited  the  Labour  Exchange. 
They  are  all  very  much  of  the  same  type  throughout  the 
country.     Eere,  again,  ever^-thing  seemed  flourishing. 


CHEMNITZ. 

Next  we  visited  Chemnitz.  This  town  had  a  population  in 
1905  of  244,927.  We  were  asked  to  find  as  many  horsemeat 
shops  as  we  could,  and  then  give  a  re^Dort  at  night,  so  we  set 
out,  SIX  in  our  group.  We  were  told  to  look  for  the  brass 
horse's  head  over  the  shops,  or  the  "  Prancing  Charger,"  as  it 
is  called  by  some  who  have  been  to  Germany.  Naturally  we 
thought  of  finding  scores  of  them,  but  we  walked  on  and  on 
lor  over  three  hours  and  all  in  vain,  so  we  dropped  into  an 
eating  house  to  have  some  refreshments.  The  proprietor  could 
speak  English,  having  been  in  England  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  a  jolly  man,  and  anxious  to  give  any  information  he  could, 
so  we  told  him  what  we  were  looking  for,  so  he  had  a  look  at 
the  Directory,  and  he  found  there  were  nine  such  shops,  and 
he  gave  us  the  address  of  one  close  to  his  shop,  so  we  went 
to  try  to  find  it.  We  found  the  address,  and  evidently  that 
was  closed,  so  we  went  back,  and  then  he  gave  us  another,  and 
he  also  sent  one  of  his  lads  out  with  us  to  find  it  for  us.  Here 
again  we  were  disappointed,  as  there  were  only  two  or  three 
small  pieces  in  the  window,  but  some  of  the  other  party  found 
a  shop,  Avith  some  hind  quarters  hanging  up.  The  proprietor 
gave  us  a  lot  of  useful  information.  He  told  us  that  people 
were  not  compelled  to  eat  horseflesh,  as  they  could  buy  some 
of  the  cuts  of  beef  as  cheap  as  ihey  could  prime  cuts  of  horse- 
flesh. We  asked  him  about  the  black  bread,  as  the}^  call  it,  and 
he  informed  us  that  they  preferred  it  to  white  bread,  as  there 
was  more  substance  in  it,  and  that  the  German  did  not  take 
so  much  patent  medicine  as  we  do.  He  also  informed  us  that 
begging  was  not  allowed. 
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We  asked  him  which  of  ihe  two  countries  he  thouj^ht  was 
more  prosperous,  and  he  said  Germany  was  far  more  prosperous 
and  that  unemployment  in  Germany  was  not  a  patch  on  what 
it  is  in  England,  and  we  asked  him  what  he  attributed  it  to, 
and  he  said  it  was  certainly  Protection,  as  before  they  adopted 
Protection  there  were  more  people  emigrated  from  Germany 
than  from  any  other  countiy,  but  since  Protection  was  adopted 
less  emigrated  than  from  any  other  countiy.  W©  said  what 
about  the  returns  we  get  on  emigration,  they  say  that  there 
are  a  lot  who  come  from  Germany  every  year.  That  is  so,  ho 
said,  but  they  are  mostlv  Poles  and  Russians.  They  come 
through  Germany  to  get  on  the  boat  and  they  are  put  down  as 
leaving  Germany.  We  asked  him  how  he  thought  Protection 
woidd  do  in  England  and  he  said  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
Germany,  but  it  would  be  the  making  of  England  with  her 
splendid  Colonies. 

NUREMBERG. 

This  is  a  fine  old  city,  with  ancient  walls.  We  visited  the 
Siemen's  electrical  works.  They  employ  over  6,000  people.  A 
provisiion  stores  belongs  to  the  works,  where  the  workmen  can 
purchase  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  outside.  They 
have  a  sort  of  a  school  where  they  train  their  apprentices,  so 
that  they  can  see  what  each  individual  ds  suited  for.  They  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  enough  work  to  keep  them  on  at  full 
time  up  to  December. 

STUTTGART. 

We  arrived  at  Stuttgart  on  Ascension  Day,  so  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  Germans  spend  a  public  holiday. 
We  had  a  walk  up  on  the  hills  and  through  the  woods.  There 
were  thousands  of  people  strolling  about  there,  and  every  con- 
venience is  provided  for  them.  There  are  seats  and  even 
summer  houses,  with  seats  all  round,  for  shelter  in  wet  weather. 
We  noticed  the  people  were  all  very  orderly  and  well  d:i*es&ed. 
We  came  across  a  large  recreation  ground.  There  were  four  sets 
of  football  posts ;  cricket,  tennis,  jumping,  swings,  and  all 
kinds  of  games  and  sports  were  being  indulged  in.  We  went 
in  search  of  slums  again,  but  in  vain.  The  Daimler  Motor 
Company's  Works  are  here  and  their  wages  bill  is  £5,600 
weekly,  it  having  doubled  during  the  last  12  years. 

FRANKFURT. 

At  Frankfui-t  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work  going. 
Some  of  our  friends  visited  a  gas  works.     The  workers'  pay  was, 
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outside  labour,  3s.  lOd.  a  day  of  nine  hours ;  stokers,  4s.  9d.  a 
day  of  eight  hours  to  5s.  lOd.,  according  to  the  time  they  had 
been  employed.  The  men  are  worked  in  eight  hour  shifts,  and 
those  that  had  to  work  for  12  hours  while  changing  were  paid 
us  for  two  days  and,  for  every  4^  hours  overtime  they  get  a 
full  day's  pay. 

COLOGNE. 

On  the  journey  from  Fi^nkfurt  to  Cologne  a  German  who 
could  speak  English  got  in  the  carriage  with  four  of  us.  I 
should  think  by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  commercial 
traveller.  He  informed  us  that  in  Germany  everybody,  high 
and  low,  was  brought  up  to  some  kind  of  work  or  to  follow 
some  profession.  He  was  not  allowed  to  live  a  drone's  life 
such  as  some  do  in  England.  He  also  informed  us  that  owing 
to  England  having  Free  Trade  and  Germany  having  Protection 
that  was  the  sole  cause  of  Germany  making  such  strides  in  the 
commercial  world.  He  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  in 
England  were  running  a  race  with  one  leg  tied  under  our 
antiquated  system  of  Free  Tirade.  We  have  no  weapon  with 
which  to  make  terms  with  other  nations,  as  they  all  know  they 
can  send  what  they  like  into  England,  and  *'  we,  on  the  other 
hand,"  he  said,  "have  our  Tariff  to  protect  our  own  manufac- 
tures and  industries." 

Cologne  is  a  fine  old  city.  "We  arrived  in  the  evening 
and  had  supper,  and  then  had  a  look  at  the  town 
by  night.  Everybody  was  very  orderly.  I  was  up  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  as  this  was  our  last  day  in  Germany. 
I  had  a  good  walk  to  find  the  slums,  and  I  went  across 
the  Rhine,  but  could  not  find  anything  like  what  we  see  at 
home.  Everything  was  quiet  and  the  people  were,  again,  well 
dressed.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  English  church  with 
the  same  result.  Everybody  that  could  speak  English  and  the 
Englishmen  that  had  been  there  for  some  time  all  gave  testi- 
mony "to  prosperity  and  cleanliness,  good  behaviour  of  the 
German  working  classes,  and  that  the  Germans  were  much 
better  off  than  the  English,  and  they  all  said  that  there  was 
much  less  poverty  and  distress  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

I  quite  think  that  agricultural  land  can  be  worked  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  England,  as  you  never  see 
a  man,  when  digging,  put  his  foot  on  a  spade  or  fork.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  women  employed  on  the  land.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  male  labour  is  scarce.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  the  German  thinks  too  much  of  his  home  and 
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his  wife  to  allow  her  to  go  out  to  work  while  he  stops  at  home 
doing-  nothing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  country  adopts  Tariff  lleform 
or  Protection  that  it  must  be  more  prosperous,  as  you  very 
rarely  see  in  Germany  any  manufactured  article  which  is  made 
in  England.  I  was  asked  by  a  Liberal  friend  of  mine  to  bring 
him  a  tin  of  Swiss  condensed  milk  that  had  got  over  the  Tariif 
wall.  I  thought  I  should  have  to  come  back  without  bring- 
ing it,  but  I  did  manage  to  get  one,  for  which  I  paid  6d.  The 
same  sized  tin  here  costs  5|d.  So  you  see  the  German  sells 
his  own  goods,  whereas  in  England  it  would  be,  "  This  is 
made  in  England  and  is  6d.,  and  this  is  made  in  Germany  or 
America  and  is  5d."  ;  and  as  most  people  go  in  for  the  cheapest, 
they  buy  either  the  German  or  American-made  articles. 
Whereas,  if  we  had  a  tariif,  it  would  be  reversed,  the  same  as 
it  is  in  Germany,  and  that  would  go  a  great  way  to  solving 
the  great  problem  of  unemployment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  for  the  Germans. 
There  is  every  proof  that  they  import  very  little  English 
manufactured  stuff,  for  it  is  as  big  a  job  to  find  English-made 
goods  in  Germany  as  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  found  things  in 
Germany  half  as  bad  as  it  was  represented  to  us  from  plat- 
forms at  the  last  general  election,  I  should  have  come  back  a 
Free  Trader.  It  is  no  use  for  Free  Traders  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  it;  people  all  agree  that  there  is  much  less  un- 
em])loyment  in  Gennany  than  at  home,  and  that  there  is 
prosperity  on  all  sides  in  Germany,  and  when  you  ask 
them  what  it  is  the  cause  of  it  all,  they  say  they  do  not  know. 
We  do  know  it  is  not  caused  by  Free  Trade,  and  that  being 
so,  there  is  only  one  other  way  and  that  must  be  the  tariff. 

F.  Caudeey. 
Chiltern  Iron  Works, 

Wendover,  Bucks. 


Report    by    F.    G.    MANTZ. 

(Press  Intervieui.) 

There   was   a   general    impression,    Mr.    Mantz   remarked, 
that  working  men  liad  been  sent  to  Germany  on  a  holiday 
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tour  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  say 
and  sign  anything  for  the  promoters'  political  purposes. 
That  impression  was  grossly  inaccurate.  Tlie  delegates  were 
expected  to  take  notes,  and  report  their  impressions,  but  they 
had  entire  freedom  of  action.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
let  working  men  see  for  themsolves  the  conditions  under  which 
German  workers  existed,  the  food  they  ate,  the  methods  of 
educating  their  children,  and  the  life,  particularly  of  dwellers 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  large  cities,  bO  tliat  they  might  com- 
pare them  with  similar  toAvns  in  Great  Britain. 

The  impartial  it}'  of  the  promoters,  added  Mr.  Mantz,  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  th.'  party.  It  included  Sccialisls, 
Free  Traders,  Temperance  Advocates  and  Tariff  Reformers. 
Nearly  every  trade  was  represented.  Every  morning  they 
were  divided  into  committees  of  ten,  to  inspect  various  places. 
It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  party  to  visit  collectively 
the  different  Avorks.  They  were  therefore  vlivided  into  com- 
mittees selected  to  obtain  diversity  of  views.  Some  of  the 
committees  visited  the  slums,  others  the  schools,  others  the 
labour  exchanges,  workshops  and  factories.  Everywhere  they 
were  cordially  received  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and  were 
shown  only  too  willingly  over  their  works.  Any  questions  they 
might  ask  through  their  interpreter  were  also  cordially 
answered.  Those  facts,  he  held,  dispelled  the  sneer  that  the 
reports  of  the  trip  were  "  cooked  "  before  the  delegates 
arrived. 

PRELIMINARY    SURPRISES. 

"  The  first  morning,"  continued  Mr.  Mantz,  "  I  was  on 
the  committee  that  inspected  the  slums  and  workmen'is  dwell- 
ings. We  were  lucky  to  find  at  the  railway  station  an  outside 
porter  who  had  worked  in  Tirttenham  for  four  years,  and  he 
was  quite  willing  to  take  us  to  his  home.  He  rented  three 
rooms  at  a  cost  of  seven  mark  (Ts.)  per  week.  We  found  every- 
thing, both  in  this  and  other  dwellings,  reznarkably  clean  and 
tidy.  We  made  inquiries  as  ;o  tJie  price  of  goods,  fuel,  etc., 
and  we  learned  that  living  in  Germauy  was  quite  as  cheap,  all 
things  considered,  as  in  Englmd.  One  pe.'uliar  feature  of  the 
German  householder  is  that  he  provides  his  own  stove.  Firing 
costs  about  Is.  a  week.  <.)ther  tenements  we  visited  were  in  a 
similar  condition,  well  painted  and  papered,  clean  and 
cheerful,  and  altogether  ditferent  irom  anything  we  had 
expected.  All  the  delegates  were  expected  to  make  notes  of 
thedr  visit,  and  each  evening,  after  dinner,  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  made  a  verbal  report.  The  committee  com- 
prised   men    of    various    shades    of   opinion,    and  a  bad  time 
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awaited  aii}^  speaker  wliose  report  departed  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  absolute  accuracy.  I  was  on  a  different  commit- 
tee every  day  and  was  therefore  coming  constantly  in  contact 
with  men  of  various  opinions.  T  must  say  that  1  found  them 
the  keenest  and  most  critical  set  of  men  I  have  met  in  my  life. 
The  Socialists  in  particular  were  most  unceasing  in  their 
inquiries. 

"  The  second  day  of  our  tour  I  was  on  the  committee  which 
visited  the  Labour  Exchanges.  We  visited  the  chief  of  three 
in  Berlin  and  were  favoured  with  whatever  information  we 
required.  In  one  room  about  TOO  unskilled  labourers  were 
registering  their  names  at  a  cost  of  two  pence.  In  another 
room  adjoining  about  the  same  number  of  joiners,  whose 
unemployment  it  was  explained  was  due  to  the  strike  prevail- 
ing in  Germany,  were  also  being  registered.  From  inquiries 
we  learned  that  in  March  last,  of  three  thousand  men  whose 
names  were  placed  on  the  books,  work  was  found  for  two 
thousand.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Exchanges  is  that 
workm.en's  shoes  are  mended  and  their  clothes  patched.  Baths 
are  also  provided  at  a  cost  of  a  halfpenny,  so  that  a  workman 
out  of  employment  can  al^-ays  make  himself  respectable.  In 
another  department  of  the  Exchange  we  saw  the  female  out-of- 
works  being  dealt  with.  The  lady  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment, who  spoke  perfect  English,  said  that  she  could  find  work 
for  all  applicants  from  March  to  September,  but  from  Septem- 
ber to  March  work  was  not  so  easily  found.  This  referred,  of 
course,  to  workers  other  than  domestic  servants.  Servants 
were  dealt  witii  separately  in  another  Inireau.  To  sh.ow  the 
impartiality  with  which  questions  were  answered  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  report  appearing  in  the  English  papers  last 
winter  that  three  thousand  men  could  not  be  obtained  in 
Berlin  to  clear  the  streets  of  snow  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
one  official  who  said  the  report  was  not  correct,  for  it  was 
always  possible  to  obtain  labour  under  such  circumstances 
from  other  Exchanges  outside  Berlin.  Inquiries  were  also 
nmde  as  to  whether  there  might  be  over-lapping  if  a  man 
registered  his  name  in  different  bureaux. 

WAGES    AND    WORK. 

"  AVe  under.stood  tliat  this  would  be  quite  .possible.  The 
Exchanges  are  run  on  municipal  lines.  The  masters  pay  a 
ti'ifle  and  the  men  who  obtain  work  also  pay  a  trifle  towards 
their  upkeep.  That  was  our  programme  day  by  day.  It  was 
not  holiday-making  by  any  means.  Every  morning  after 
breakfast  we  assembled  and  joined  our  respective  committees 
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and  spent  tlie  Avliole  of  tlie  day  visiting  schools,  houses, 
shops  and  factories.  Generally  speaking,  I  found  the  wages 
paid  to  German  workers  were  not  so  good  as  those  paid  in  this 
country.  The  difference,  however,  was  very  slight.  Against 
that  the  German  works  longer  hours.  As  a  workman  his 
abilities  are  good,  but  he  is  a  plodder  rather  than  a  rapid 
worker. 

"  Amongst  the  most  interesting  visits  we  paid  were  those 
to  the  elementary  schools.  Unlike  schools  in  this  country, 
there  were  no  ragged,  starved  or  dirty  children  to  be  seen. 
Cleanliness  was  particularly  noticeable.  The  children  are 
bathed  daily — boys  in  the  morning  and  girls  in  the  afternoon. 
The  schools  were  provided  with  numerous  models  and 
mechanical  appliances  and  the  children  seemed  to  be  given  a 
good  insight  into  their  use.  Study  is  undoubtedly  placed 
before  sport  both  by  the  German  child  and  the  German  parent. 
The  school  hours  begin  at  8  a.m.  Education  is  compulsory, 
but  parents  liave  to  provide  books.  The  technical  schools  are 
excellent  and  provide  every  facility  for  children  to  obtain  a 
specialised  knowledge  of  the  trade  thev  are  hoping  to  follow  in 
life. 

"  Objeotflon  is   taken   by   many   people   in    England   to   the 
German  military  system.       We  were  struck,  however,  by  the 
fine  effect  military  training  appears  to  have  on  the  race.     It 
was  noticeable  in  the  deportment  of  all  classes,  and  in  their 
marked  courtesy.       The    tem])erance  of  the  people  is  equally 
marked.       Although  we  travelled  through  the  most  populous 
centres  of  Germany  I  only  saw  one  drunken  man  during  our 
stay  there.       Another    striking    feature   was  the   absence   of 
beggars.    There  was  no  one  at  the  stations  to  ask  if  we  wanted 
our  bags  carried,  and  in  several  of  the  towns  we  visited  no  poor 
houses  exist,  only  a  home  for  those  who  are  absolutelv  desti- 
tute.    In  the  building  trade  carpenters  earn  7d.  per  hour  in 
English  money,  bricklayers  6|d.,  plasterers  7d.,  painters  6|-d. 
These,  of    course,  are    averasre    prices.      Some  earn  more  and 
some  less,   according  to  ability.       The  prices  of  meat  are : 
Beef,  9d.  per  lb. ;  pork  8d.,  veal  9^d.,  mutton  8|d.,  bacon  8d., 
flour  .l|d.,  butter  Is.,  black  or  rye  bread,  which  is  much  in 
vogue,  4|d.  per  41b.  loaf.     Every  workman  pays  into  a  State 
ituiurance  against  incapacity  through  accident  or  old  age.     A 
similar  scheme  would  Ibe  a  great  benefit  in  England.       "When 
we  stayed  at  Chemnitz  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
true  that  German  working  men  there,  as  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  forced  to  eat  horseflesh  and  dogflesh.     It  took 
our  committee  five  hours  to  find  the  shop  mentioned.     Other 
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parties  bad  been  tbere  before  us  and  tbe  occupier  bad  got  a  bit 
'"ratty,"  but  some  members  of  tbe  party  bougbt  some  borse- 
fiesb  and  bad  it  cooked.  JFrom  a  directory  anotber  party 
found  tbat  tliere  were  nine  sbops  licensed  for  tbe  sale  of  borse- 
flesb  and  went,  to  tbe  addresses  of  six  but  could  find  no  traces 
of  sucb  sbops.  Dog  fiesb,  it  appears,  was  recommended  by  tbe 
medical  jDrofession  to  people  wlio  are  weak  and  anaemic  and  is 
eaten  tberefore  more  by  tbe  upper  tban  tbe  working  classes. 
Last  year  325  dogs  were  killed  in  tbe  public  abattoir  and  certi- 
fied as  fit  for  food.  Tbe  population  of  Cbemnitz  is  270,000. 
Tbe  proportion  of  dogs  eaten  to  tbe  population  is  tberefore 
very  small.  Tbe  price  of  bind-quarters,  tbe  only  parts  of  tbe 
dog  eaten,  is  5d.  per  lb.    Horseflesb  costs  6d.  per  lb." 

Reverting  to  tbe  subject  of  working-class  bomes,  Mr. 
Mautz  said  tbe  delegates  saw  notbing  wbilst  in  Germany  to 
equal  tbe  sigbts  tbat  came  to  their  notice  in  tbe  fifteen  miles' 
drive  round  London  upon  tbeir  return.  Tbe  poorer  people 
lived  in  flats  tbat  were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Tbe  German 
liousewife  was  so  particular  about  keeping  tbe  floor  clean  tbat 
carpets  were  not  in  favour.  All  tbe  time  be  was  in  Germany 
be  did  not  see  a  dirty  window,  a  dirty  bouse  or  a  dirty  cbild. 
Tbe  delegates  took  tbeir  midday  meal  daily  in  eating  bouses 
frequented  by  German  working  men  and  found  tbat  tbey  could 
get  dinners  ranging  in  price  from  4|d.  to  7|d.  A  4|d.  dinner, 
comprising  soup,  meat  and  two  vegetables,  would  satisfy  an 
ordinary  man. 

Summing  up  tbe  results  of  bis  observations,  Mr.  Mantz 
said  be  was  convinced  tbat  Germany  was  prospering  under 
Protection.  Wbilst  England  stood  still,  Germany  was  forging 
abead.  Some  of  tbe  workmen  tbey  questioned  favoured  tbe 
Protectionist  system  and  some  opposed  it,  but  tbey  all  attri- 
buted tbe  nation's  prosperity  to  its  influence.  As  a  class, 
German  workmen  seemed  more  industrious  tban  Englisb  work- 
men and  would  save  money  even  if,  to  do  so,  tbey  were  obliged 
to  limit  tbe  quantity  of  food  tbey  ate. 

F.  G.  MANTZ. 
104,  iWing  Road,  Linslade. 


Report    by    W.    H.    S.    WILLIAMS. 

I  left  England  on  April  27tb  witb  a  party  of  sixty,  and 
my  object  was  to  study  as  far  as  I  could  and  report  on  tbe 
conditions  of  life  generally  in  Germany. 
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I  went  out  there  expecting  to  find  the  German  working 
man  sweated ;  working  very  long  hours ;  having  to  live,  as  it 
were,  in  hovels  and  in  unsanitary  conditions ;  but  from  my 
observations  I  find  it  to  be  the  reverse.  We  were  handicapped 
hj  our  iguorauce  of  the  German  language  (but  not  so  badly  as 
would  appear  as  many  Germans  speak  English),  also  by  the 
short  duration  of  our  visit  to  the  various  towns. 

"  HARD    WORK    AND    POORLY    PAID." 

In  Berlin  we  went  through  the  brass  works  of  Mr.  S.  A. 
Loevy,  a  firm  established  in  1855,  and  this  is  what  I  found  as 
regards  work  and  wages,  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
England. 


WAGES. 


Brass  Moulders 

,,  Einishers 

, ,  Engravers 

,,  Polishers 

5,  Eettlers 


40s.  per  week. 

40s. 

42s.  6d.  ,, 

25s.  to  35s. 

25s. 'to  30s. 


Hours  of  w^ork :   54  per  week,  as  with  us. 

One  man  had  worked  for  the  firm  43  years,  and  others 
shorter  periods,  so  that  the  relations  between  master  and  men 
do  not  appear  to  be  more  strained  than  with  us.  I  also  noticed 
that  most  of  the  men  had  a  quantity  of  beer  in  the  shops  and 
were  smoking  cigars,  so  that  evidently  they  can  afford  a  few 
luxuries, 

I  may  say  good  cigars  can  be  purchased  at  |d.  each,  so  that 
if  they  get  but  little  comfort  they  can  obtain  solace,  and  with- 
out being  taxed  as  Englishmen  are.  Moreover,  whoever  in 
England  heard  of  a  workman  being  able  to  aft'ord  his  beer  and 
smoke  at  his  ordinary  avocation. 

I  may  say  that  throughout  our  tour  we  could  see  factories 
being  built  near  every  town,  so  that  unemployment 
was  not  very  rife  there ;  and,  as  an  instance,  I  will  quote 
Dusseldorf,  where  I  visited  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  was 
informed  b}'-  the  ofiiciab  that  during  the  month  of  April  3,400 
applicants  for  work  had  been  I'egistered,  and  some  2,600  had 
obtained  employment.  The  population  of  Dusseldorf  is  about 
350,000.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  record.  We  ascertained 
how  the  exchange  worked,  and  were  informed  that  every 
person  stood  their  own  chance,  'i.e.,  it  matters  not  whether  you 
are  a  trade  unionist  or  not,  and  foreigners  also  are  registered. 
Even  a  man  who  has  committed  an  oifence  is  given  a  chance  to 
retrieve  his  cliaracter. 


CHEMNITZ. 


A  "  Dog-Cart.' 


COLOGNE. 


Working-Class  Children  Leaving  School. 


COLOGNE. 


Factory  Workers. 


COLOGNE. 
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A  Butcher's  Shop.      Meat  from  6d.  to  9|cl.  per  lb.  (17^  oz.). 
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I  am  able  to  state  that  poverty,  as  it  exists  in  England, 
is  unknown  in  Germany.  There  are,  of  course,  isolated  cases, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  London  and  other  large  towns. 
Cleanliness  and  neatness,  in  my  opinion,  are  due  to  tlieir  pros- 
perity, not  poverty.  Lack  of  employment  and  poverty 
generally  begets  shabbiness  and  a  woebegone  air,  but  I  saw 
none  in  the  whole  of  my  tour. 

BLACK  BREAD  AND  HORSEFLESH. 

With  reference  to  the  former,  I  may  say  it  is  rye  bread, 
and,  so  far  from  being  unpalatable,  it  is  used  in  all  the  best 
hotels  in  Germany,  and  it  is  their  preference  for  it  that  causes 
them  to  eat  it,  not  that  they  cannot  afford  white,  but  they  say 
it  is  more  sustaining.  White  and  black  bread  are  the  same 
price,  as  I  purchased  some  of  each  for  30  pfennig.  Horseflesh 
butchers  have  a  sio^n  hanging  outside  their  shops;  such 
butchers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  other  meat,  neither  can 
another  butcher  sell  horseflesh.  All  meat  before  being  exposed 
for  sale  has  to  be  passed  by  the  medical  ofiicer,  so  that  in  that 
respect  our  German  friends  have  a  security  which  we  lack. 
Some  of  our  party  had  some  cooked  and  ate  it,  and  yet  lived  to 
return  with  us. 

At  Chemnitz  we  were  more  interested  in  another  kind  of 
meat,  viz.,  dogflesh.  It  had  been  stated  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  driven  by  their  extreme 
poverty  to  eat  dogflesh.  After  four  hours'  search  we  found 
one  shop,  although  it  was  reported  there  were  nine.  The  town 
officials  gave  the  number  of  dogs  passed  for  consumption  as 
325  for  the  year  1909.  Other  cattle  also  passed  for  consump- 
tion were:  18,896  oxen,  38,080  calves,  21,259  sheep,  18T 
lambs,  76,872  pigs,  1,157  horses  (of  which  154  were  con- 
demned).    Was  it  poverty  that  caused  this? 

In  all  towns  you  could  see  butter  marked  at  Is.  per  lb., 
eggs  20  for  Is.  The  former  is  largely  partaken  of  by  the 
Germans. 

WORKING    CLASS    DWELLINGS. 

At  Elberfeld  our  party  of  ten  had  for  our  guide  a  man 
direct  from  his  work  who  could  speak  English  well.  He  was 
a  porter  on  tlie  station  named  Kanka.  We  all  thought  him 
a  most  reliable  man.  First  of  all,  he  took  us  to  liis  home, 
which  consisted  of  three  rooms  very  nicely  furnished.  His 
wife  could  also  ^peak  English.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Leicester,  being 
the  chief  of  our  party,  put  many  questions  to  both  of  them. 

10 
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The  rent  paid  was  5s.  6d.  There  was  a  small  garden  attached 
to  this.  His  wages  he  gave  at  25s.  per  week  of  seven  days, 
with  two  days  off  per  month.  The  wife  gave  us  the  following 
prices  she  paid,  i.e.,  beef,  8d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  7d.  per  lb. ; 
veal,  8d.  per  lb.;  pork;  lid.  per  lb.;  horseflesh,  7d.  per  lb.; 
sugar,  2|d.  to  3fd.  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  which  they  buy  in  quan- 
tities before  the  winter,  are  2s.  per  cwt. ;  coal,  80  lbs.  for  Is. 
We  asked  if  they  were  able  to  save  money,  and  they  both  said 
*'  No,  but  at  the  same  time  we  live  well."  Both  kinds  of  bread 
they  had,  which  worked  out  at  3-|d.  per  2  ib.  loaf. 

THE    LAND. 

The  land  being  much  lighter  than  ours  is  chiefly  worked  by 
oxen — not  half  worked  like  some  of  ours.  Every  available 
piece  is  used  for  something.  Rye  is  largely  grown  every- 
where. Both  men  and  women  are  fully  employed.  Rye  bread 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Clothing  is  about  the  same 
price  as  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  children's;  theirs  is 
slightly  dearer. 

Boots  varied  in  some  towns.      Taken  altogether,   they  are 
dearer  there  than  in  England.     I  should  say  10  per  cent. 

During  our  visit  through  Germany  one  thing  stood  out 
above  all  others,  viz.,  no  factories  and  very  few  houses  to  let; 
in  fact,  during  our  drive  through  London  I  saw  more  of  this 
in  five  minutes  than  I  saw  throughout  Germany. 

W.  H.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

7,  Green  Lane,  Wolverton. 


Report    by    G.    H.    FROST. 

We  entered  Germany  at  Cranenburg  and  soon  found  our- 
selves at  Crefeld,  where  we  were  struck  by  the  number  of 
factories  in  course  of  erection.  As  we  proceeded  to  Diisseldorf 
one  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  land  was  cultivated — producing 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  root  crops.  It  was  much  the  same  in 
the  other  parts  we  visited,  except  the  southern  portion,  where 
liops  are  grown  chiefly.  The  number  of  ])Pople  employed  on  the 
land  I  considered  very  important,  and  the  agricultural  work, 
I  think,  contributes  largely  to  the  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  I  was  informed  90,000  people  are  peasant 
proprietors.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  was  introduced  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  rural  population  and  help  to  alleviate  the  unem- 
ployment question. 
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DUSSELDORF. 

On  arriving  at  Diisseldorf  the  same  things  which  we 
noticed  at  Crefeld  were  to  be  seen — new  factories  in  course  of 
erection  and  people  in  a  prosperous  condition.  I  formed  one 
of  a  party  to  visit  the  Labour  Exchange.  We  were  well 
received  by  the  ofl&cials  in  charge,  who  explained  to  ua  the 
method  oi  management  and  amouut  of  business  done  by  their 
Exchange.  During  the  month  of  April,  1010,  we  were  in- 
formed 3,400  had  applied  for  work  and  2,500  had  obtained 
employment,  which  speaks  well  for  a  town  with  a  population 
of  some  350,000  people.  We  were  told  that  as  your  name 
was  on  the  register,  so  you  were  appointed  to  a  berth,  and  it 
did  not  matter  whether  you  were  a  Trade  Unionist  or  of 
different  nationality,  as  your  turn  came  on  the  register,  you 
Were  provided  with  a"  job.  What  we  thought  was  a  good 
arrangement  was  the  opportunity  afforded  to  criminals  to 
redeem  their  character  through  work  provided  by  the  Labour 
Exchange.  We  found  no  poverty  here,  and  the  working  men 
were  enjoying  as  much  freedom  as  the  working  men  of 
England. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  was  equal  to  3s.  2d. 
per  day  for  the  first  12  months  and  afterwards  up  to  4s.  6d. 
per  day,  working  11  hours  per  day.  The  meal  times  allowed 
were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1|-  hours  for 
dinner.  Skilled  labour  was  paid  from  25s.  to  37  s.  6d.  per 
week. 

We  found  one  horseflesh  shop  here,  and  could  not  discover 
any  more.  The  price  of  horseflesh  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  beef,  viz.,  6d.  per  lb.  and  upwards,  according  to  the  quality" 
of  joints.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  people  have  to 
partake  of  horseflesh  because  beef  is  so  very  dear.  The  horse- 
flesh shops  have  to  be  registered,  the  same  as  the  shops  which 
sell  beef,  with  the  municipal  authorities ;  and  no  carcase  can 
be  exposed  for  sale  until  passed  and  stamped  by  their 
inspector. 

House  rent  varies  from  16s.  to  25s.  per  month  for  a  flat  of 
two  rooms  with  a  kitchen. 

ELBERFELD. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  Elberfeld.  I  was  one  of  d, 
party  to  inspect  the  workmen's  dwellings,  and  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  outside  porter,  who  became  our  guide 
for  the  day.  He  took  the  party  to  see  his  home,  which  con- 
sisted   of    a    living-room,    sitting-room,    and    bedroom.     We 
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found  everything  neat  and  scrupulously  clean.  His  wife,  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  having  spent  some 
six  years  in  London,  informed  us  about  necessary  articles  for 
home  use.  The  rent  of  the  dwelling,  witli  small  garden,  was 
5s.  6d,  per  week;  coal,  25s.  per  ton;  coal  brick,  lid.  per  cwt. 
(a  good  substitute  for  coal),  being  a  mixture  of  coal-dust  and 
waste  at  the  mines,  made  in  brick  form. 


Beef 

..     7d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  l 

Lump  Sugar 

.     3|d.to4d.perlb. 

(without  bone.) 

Potatoes... 

.     2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt. 

Teal 

..     Sd.tolOd.perlb.  i 

Matches  ... 

3d.  for  10  boxes. 

Mutton    ... 

..     7d.  to8d.      „        1 

Bread— White  .. 

.     3id.  per  loaf  of 

Pork        ... 

..     lOd.              „        i 

"2  lbs. 

Moist  Sugar 

..     2id.               „        1 

Black   .. 

.     3id.        „ 

We  also  obtained  the  prices  of  different  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  one  of  our  party  being  in  the  cabinet  trade,  remarked 
that  tliey  were  cheaper  than  you  could  buy  them  in  England. 

The  prices  given  were :  — 

Book  Case  (Inlaid)  £5  bs.  Od. 

Settee        £5  Os.  Od. 

Chairs  (cane  seated,  with  backs)...  ...  6s.  each. 

Carpet       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £3  5s.  Od. 

The  prices  were  given  ^'oluntarilj-,  and  if  anyone  who 
read  this  statement  should  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  their 
correctness,  I  would  refer  them  to  Mr.  E.  Kanka,  Berlineritz, 
Elberfeld.  The  above  gentleman  would  be  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate my  version  of  his  statements  by  return  of  post. 

After  leaving  his  house  our  guide  took  us  through  the 
working-class  portion  of  the  town.  We  were  surprised  as  we 
went  through  the  different  streets  to  find  so  many  leaving  and 
others  taking  up  their  residence.  He  explained  to  us  that  it 
was  their  rule  on  taking  a  house  to  engage  it  for  a  year,  and 
that  day  was  the  completion  of  the  year.  If  anyone  wished 
to  leave  their  house  they  are  required  to  give  six  months' 
notice,  and  tlie  same  notice  is  due  to  the  tenant  from  the  land- 
lord if  he  desires  you  to  leave.  In  case  of  death  the  agreement 
is  terminated.  We  were  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  their  furniture,  etc.,  compared  favourably  with  what 
we  first  inspected  at  Mr.   Kanka's,  and  I  certainly  say  it  did. 

I  must  mention  two  of  our  party  were  inclined  to  doubt 
Mr.  Kanka,  and  when  we  got  to  the  poorest  part  of  the  town, 
the  two,  with  Mr.  Kanka,  looked  over  some  houses  which  were 
closed  by  order  of  the  house  inspector,  and  their  opinion  was 
that  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town  were  much  better  than  the 
slums  of  our  large  towns.     An  upholsterer's  shop  was  visited, 
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and  the  workmen  said  they  earned  Ts.  per  day.  I  must  say 
the  work  done  Avas  good,  and  we  recGive<l  a  good  account  of  the 
trade  and  conditions  from  the  workmen  themselves. 

Our  guide  then  took  us  to  a  restaurant  used  chiefly  by  the 
working  class,  where  dinner  was  ordered  for  the  whole  of 
our  party.  It  consisted  of  four  courses — barley  soup,  veal 
witli  potatoes  and  spinach,  cheese  and  dessert.  The  price 
charged  was  9d.  It  was  a  good  meal  and  well  served.  I  saw 
no  ragged  or  senii-stai-A-ed  peoplq  in  this  town  of  200,000  popu- 
lation which  one  sees  in  towns  of  a  like  size  in  England. 

BARMEN. 

We  went  on  to  Barmen  by  the  mono-railway,  a  remarkable 
engineering  feat  over  the  lliver  Wupper.  At  this  place  we 
found  the  chief  trades  (upholstering  and  haberdashery) 
flourishing,  and  little  poverty  or  unemployment  to  be  found. 
There  were  several  new  factories  in  course  of  erection.  The 
population  of  this  town  is  nearly  200,000. 

ESSEN. 

At  Essen  we  went  around  Krupp's  works.  iWe  were  told 
that  all  the  people  employed  by  this  great  firm  are  living  in 
houses  provided  by  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  great 
firm  consider  and  provide  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
their  employees  is  remarkable.  There  is  a  beautiful  park  with 
lakes,  a  theatre,  art  gallery  and  museum.  There  is  also  a  co- 
operative stores,  where  the  employees  can  buy  their  provisions, 
etc.,  at  very  little  over  cost  price,  as  the  firm  purchases  the 
whole  of  the  goods  at  wholesale  prices  for  as  small  a  profit  as 
possible,  only  sufficient  to  defray  management  expenses.  If 
any  profit  is  made  it  is  returned  to  the  purchasers  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  articles  for  the  next  six  months.  All  the 
l)eople  were  wall-dressed,  and  the  works  are  still  being 
extended. 

BERLIN. 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  Berlin,  a  very  fine  city, 
with  grand  squares  and  streets.  We  walked  along  the  river 
bank.  The  people  we  saw  seemed  quite  contented,  and  one 
failed  to  notice  anything  like  the  poverty  and  misery  which  we 
saw  when  visiting  the  river  and  docks  part  of  London  on  our 
return  on  May  9th.  We  did  our  utmost  to  gain  information 
regarding  unemplovment,  loafers,  and  poverty.  There  was 
plenty  of  work  and  consequently  very  little  unemployment. 
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The  loafer  is  not  tolerated  here.  If  anyone  becomes  a  burden 
to  his  friends  the  police  have  the  power  to  arrest  any  such 
l^erson  and  place  him  in  a  prison  for  that  class.  He  is  detained 
and  made  to  work  and  earn  sufficient  for  his  cost  of  main- 
tenance. While  under  detention  he  is  given  every  chance  to 
reform  and  regain  his  liberty. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  to  go  through  the  brass  foundry  of 
L.  A.  Loevy,  Berlin,  The  head  of  this  firm  gave  us  every 
opportunity  of  getting  information.  With  the  aid  of  our 
interpreter  we  were  told  by  the  workmen  that  the  very  best 
relations  existed  between  them  and  the  firm.  Some  of  the 
men  had  worked  for  the  firm  many  years.  The  scale  of  wages 
paid  is:  Engi'avers,  42s.  6d.  per  week;  brass  finishers,  40s.  per 
week;  polishers,  25s.  to  30s.  per  week;  fettlers,  25s.  to  30s.  per 
week. 

The  shops  which  the  workmen  used  were  clean  and  airy, 
and  the  men  were  allowed  to  take  refreshment,  and  smoking 
was  not  prohibited.  We  found  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
sweated  labour,  which  one  has  heard  so  much  about  in  connec- 
tion with  German  workshops.  Before  leaving  we  explained 
the  purpose  of  our  visit  to  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  laughed 
at  the  ideas  we  entertained,  previous  to  our  visit,  and  with  a 
cheerful  handshake,  he  bade  us  return  to  England  and  tell  the 
people  there  the  truth,  and  help  to  remove  the  misleading 
statements  that  had  been  made  respecting  a  thrifty  and  honest 
working  community. 

CHEMNITZ. 

More  than  usual  interest  was  shown  when  we  arrived  at 
Chemnitz,  as  this  town  is  regarded  as  the  Manchester  of 
Germany,  and  here  we  were  prepared  to  find  poverty  of  a  pro- 
nounced character;  so  our  inquiry  was  conducted  with  extra 
diligence.  The  first  information  we  gained  was  that  there 
were  three  horseflesh  shops  (one  of  which  sold  dog's  flesh  also). 
After  some  time  we  located  the  position  of  the  shop  which 
dealt  in  dogflesh,  and  on  making  inquiry  I  could  get  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  used  for  human  consumption.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  my  informant  that  the  horseflesh  is  considered  to  be  a 
preventive  of  consumptiion  and  recommended  by  medical  men ; 
and  tliat  all  flesh  shops  of  any  kind  had  to  be  registered,  and 
no  meat  could  be  taken  from  the  slaughter-house  until  it  had 
passed  the  medical  officer  as  fit  for  human  consumption;  and 
all  meat  had  to  bear  that  officiars  stamp.  Anyone  selling 
meat  of  any  kind  without  the  official  stamp  was  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.     In  Chemjiitz  we  failed  to  find  any  poverty,  or 
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that  the  people  there  were  compelled  to  cat  horse  aiul  doj^  flesh. 
The  people  there  are  not  in  an  impoverished  state,  and  anyone 
stating  that  they  are,  is  not  giving  an  accurate  description  of 
their  circumstances. 

We  obtained  the  following  statistics  from  the  Town 
Official  for  the  year  1909.  There  were  slaughtered  and 
passed  :  —  ,  , 


Oxen 

18,896 

Pigs 

76,872 

Calves 

38,080 

Horses 

1,003 

Sheep 

21,259 

Dogs 

325 

Lambs 

187 

Trade  was  good  here;  food  and  clothing  about  the  same 
price  as  in  England.  Tlie  population  has  increased  from 
95,000  in  1885  to  nearly  300,000  in  1910.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are :  Machinery,  metal  work,  woodwork,  carving, 
printing  and  lithography. 

NUREMBERG,     STUTTGART    AND 
FRANKFURT, 

At  JSTuremberg  and  Stuttgart  we  gained  similar  informa- 
tion to  Chemnitz.  Frankfurt.  I  think,  is  a  town  of  progress 
and  prosperity,  and  a  working  man  could  live  equally  as  cheap 
here  as  in  any  town  of  England.  We  found  the  inhabitants 
kindly  disposed,  and  it  was  surprising  the  number  that  can 
speak  English.  We  were  informed  that  the  English  and 
French  languages  are  taught  in  their  schools.  I  may  here  say 
that  the  system  of  Protection  as  practised  in  Germany  (that  is, 
they  protect  every  article  they  can  make  and  everything  they 
can  produce),  and  not  giving  the  outsider  a  chance  to  reduce 
the  article  below  its  market  value,  contributes  largely  to  the 
advance  of  the  country  by  increasing  trade,  which  means  in- 
creased wages  to  the  working  classes. 

I  saw  no  ill-clad  children  during  the  tour,  and  the  general 
physique  of  the  people  was  remarkable.  They  are  well 
dressed,  and  spend  a  deal  of  their  leisure  time  with  their  wives 
and  children  at  cafes  and  tea  gardens,  where  good  music  can 
be  heard  and  refreshments  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained. 

What  I  have  recorded  in  this  report  is  what  I  saw  and 
learned  in  Germany,  and  what  I  can  honestly  vouch  for. 

G.  H.  FROST. 

25,  Aylesbury  Street, 
Wolverton. 
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Report    by    G.    A.    GERMANY. 

I  would  like  first  to  say  that  a  notion  I  had  always  had, 
and  which  I  believe  many  other  Englishmen  have,  was  that 
the  German  is  something  inferior  to  an  Englishman.  This  idea 
was  dispelled  before  I  had  been  in  the  German  Empire  many 
hours,  as,  taken  generally,  the  German  is  cleaner  in  his  habits, 
more  polite,  and  more  thrifty  than  the  average  Englishman. 

One  of  the  tasks  I  set  myself  was  to  find  the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  the  statement  that  the  German  works  longer  liours  ' 
for  less  money  than  the  Englishman.  The  result  of  such  inquiry 
is  that  in  many  cases  I  found  the  German  does  work  longer 
hours,  but  he  takes  things  easier  than  the  Englishman,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  day  his  output  is  no  more.  Wages  paid 
vary  in  the  different  towns,  and,  taken  generally,  they  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  those  paid  in  England. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  missing  in  every  German  town 
visited,  and  that  is  the  groups  of  unemployed  which  are  such 
a  familiar  sight  in  every  English  town.  This,  I  think,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  striking  an  average  of  wages 
paid,   as  continuous  employment  is  worth  a  lot. 

On  the  outskirts  of  many  towns  factories  are  being  built 
to  add  to  the  already  large  number  at  present  in  full  employ- 
ment, and  this,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  many  rail- 
way stations  are  being  enlarged,  shows  that  the  country  is 
prosperous.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  noticed  on  going 
through  the  business  thoroughfares  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  empty  shops,  which  also  shov/s  that  trade  is  good. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  food  eaten 
by  the  working  classes  and  the  price  paid  for  same,  I  do  not 
propose  to  detail  the  various  prices,  but  to  content  myself  with 
saying  that  I  consider  liv^ing  is  as  cheap  in  Germany  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  working  class  eat  rye  bread  and  some 
horseflesh  on  account  of  taste,  and  riot  because  they  are  driven 
to  It  by  poverty.  i    i5|I 

Boots,  clothing,  and  household  goods  are,  if  anything, 
cheaper  than  in  England. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  dirty,  ragged  children  with 
pinched  faces,  which  are  far  too  common  in  England ;  and 
untidy  men  and  women  are  not  to  be  seen. 

From  numerous  inquiries  I  made,  I  find  that  wages  have 
increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  prices  of  food, 
rent,  etc.,  during  the  last  few  years. 

G.  A,  Germany. 
22,  Belgrave  E,oad, 

Cambridge. 
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Report    by    H.    G.    BARRETT. 

When  asked  to  go  with  a  party  of  workmen  on  a  short  visit 
through  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  German 
Empire,  I  was  informed  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  get  any 
information  from  any  source,  and  in  any  way,  I  thought  best. 
The  only  condition  put  forward  was,  if  possible,  to  try  and 
discover  the  truth. 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  with  the  intention,  if 
possible,  of  ascertaining  the  present  social  conditions  of  the 
workers  of  Germany  :  — 

(1.)  The  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 
(2.)  The  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 

The  time  of  the  visit  being  very  limited  I  was  not  able  to 
get  an  exhaustive  account,  but  had  to  content  myself  with 
hurried  enquiries.  These  enquiries  were  made  from,  and 
through,  people  whom  I  came  in  contact  with,  many  who  spoke 
English,  and  some  out  of  employment.  There  w^as  nothing  cut 
and  dried,  I  went  w^here  I  chose  to  go  to  get  information. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  worth  commenting  upon  con- 
cerning the  German  workers. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  visit,  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  sobriety  of  the  German  people.  There  is  also  an 
absence  of  that  bustle  so  common  to  us  in  our  own  large  towns. 
The  German  people  seem  to  build  their  lives,  and  as  far  as  I 
gather,  i^ar  their  children  on  very  methodical  lines,  which 
must  result  in  a  self-composure,  and  give  to  an  individual  self- 
reliance,  and  that  plodding  nature  so  common  to  the  German 
people. 

The  system  of  dwellings  known  as  flats  prevails  in  all  towns 
to  a  very  large  extent,  they  are  built  from  three  to  five  storeys 
high,  they  have  a  fine  appearance  compared  with  flats  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  very  clean  and  large,  and  in  most  cases  decorated 
with  good  taste,  and  every  block  that  is  being  built  is  an 
improvement  on  the  others.  Cut  as  I  do  not  like  the  flat 
system  of  dwellings,  it  did  not  appear  very  favourable  to 
myself.  There  were  not  many  we  met  who  complained  much 
of  the  general  conditions,  but  complaints  were  universal 
concerning  conscription.  Fathers  complained  that  after  a  son 
had  learned  a  trade  or  had  become  skilled  in  some  work  or 
profession  and  was  about  to  become  of  some  use  to  the  family, 
he  was  called  away  to  undergo  his  military  training.  The 
complaints  from  many  young  men  were  very  bitter  towards 
military  rule.     Economy  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  and  is 
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practised  by  tlie  workers  to  a  very  great  extent  in  tr^dng  to 
keep  tlieir  expenditure  below  their  income.  (Is  this  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  apparent  absence  of  complete  poverty  with 
German  workmen?)  And  I  find  that  the  German  workmen 
are  not  the  miserable  creatures  some  people  imagine  them  to 
be. 

Concerning  the  police  officialism  that  we  have  been  told 
exists,  an  absence  of  the  same  was  observed,  I  found  a  good 
many  German  workers  who  favoured  universal  Free  Trade, 
but  the  manufacturers  we  spoke  to  upon  the  subject  looked 
upon  tariffs  as  a  means  of  getting  a  good  share  of  home  orders 
with  good  prices. 

As  I  explained  before  the  time  was  too  limited  to  get  fullest 
information,  but  to  those  jDeople  whom  we  enquired  of  we  found 
most  patient  and  courteous,  giving  us  almost  all  the  informa- 
tion we  asked  for. 

DUSSELDORF. 

April  28th,  1910,  arrived  at  Diisseidorf  11.45  a.m.  Has  a 
population  of  about  350,000.  Visited  a  labour  bureau.  There 
were  for  the  month  the  following  numbers  given  :  — ■ 

Applications      ...         3,400 

Found  employment     ...  ...         ...     2,500 

Out  of  work      900 

The  average  was  about  1,000  per  month  unemployed  in 
winter,  but  it  showed  a  decrease  in  summer.  Relief  work  was 
found  necessar)^  for  a  small  number  last  winter. 

"Workmen's  dwellings  mostly  fiats. 

Met  one  man  (a  fitter),  who  occupied  a  small  flat  (two  rooms 
and  kitchen).  The  rent  he  paid  was  22s.  per  month  ;  his 
wage  was  39s.  per  week ;  his  taxes  amounting  collectively  to 
31s.  6d.  per  annum.  Most  flats  were  at  from  9s.  to  13s.  per 
room  per  month,  with  a  slight  extra  charge  for  kitchen  room. 

The  average  wage  was  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  day,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  the  hours  in  most  firms  being  57  per 
week.  There  is  a  school  for  children  from  two  to  four  years 
of  age.  Then  another  from  four  to  five  ;  then  follows  the 
ordinary  educatiion. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  free  breakfasts  to  a  few 
children  last  winter,  consisting  of  bread  and  milk.  All  the 
schools  in  this  town  have  shov/er  baths  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
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are  very  miicli  used.  If  tlie  parents  can  afford  to,  they  buy 
the  books,  and  in  the  higher  grade  schools  there  is  a  fee  from 
9s,  per  year. 

All  children  can  learn  one  language  other  than  their  own. 
They  mostly  learn  Dutch  and  French  (this  is  universal  through- 
out all  the  schools  in  Germany).    Cooking  is  also  taught. 

Many  firms  work  piece-work.  They  have  a  system  that  they 
pay  a  day-work  price  for  spoiled  work  that  has  not  been 
wilfully  done. 

Some  prices  of  food  in  this  town  were :  — 

Per  En-rlish  lb. 

Pork  ...  From  8d.  to  Is.  OR 
Beef  ...  „  7|d.  tols.  2d. 
Veal       8d.  tols. 


Per  English  lb 

Tea  ...  From  28.  6d.  to  Ss. 
Cocoa  ...  .,  Is.  4d.  to  2s. 
Biscuits...  6d.,  8d.,  lOd.,  Is. 

(very  few  below  8d.  per  lb). 
Cheese   ...   lOd.  to  Is. 
Bacon     ...   lOd.  to  Is.  4d. 


Mutton  ...  „  8d.  to  Is. 
Horseflesh  ,,  5d.  to  7d, 
Coffee     ...       „      Is.  to  2s.  2d. 

Suits  of  Clothes,  to  measure        ...  £2  to  £2  5s. 

Suits  of  English  Cloth,  to  measure  £2  15s.  to  £3. 

Eeady-made  Clothes         £1   18s.  to  £2. 

Hard  Felt  Hats 3s.  3d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Soft  „  38.  to  4s.  6d. 

Boots         ...         ...         ...         ...  9s.  to  158. 

Boots  below  the  price  of  lis.  appeared  very  inferior  in 
quality. 

One  of  our  party  bought  a  box  of  Players  cigarett-es  (t-en 
in  a  tin)  which  cost  Is.  6d.  German  cigarettes  in  same  shop 
Avere  five  for  1  l-6th  pennv  (10  pfennig).  Plaj^ers  Navy  Cut 
tobacco,  Is.  2d.  per  oz.  Gennan  tobacco,  'S^d.  per  quarter  of 
a  pound  (4-^  oz.). 

Left  Diisseldorf  7.55  a.m.  for  Elherfeld,  April  29th,  1*910. 

ELBERFELD. 

April  9t]i,  Ar lived  at  Elbt>rfeld  9.30  a.m.  The  population 
of  Elherfeld  in  1880  was  93,580,  it  now  numbers  171,000. 
This  town  is  mostly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  and 
was  not  so  clean  in  appearance'  as  most  of  the  other  towns  we 
visited  during  our  tour.  There  are  many  factories  connected 
with  the  colour  and  textile  industries  in  this  district. 

We  met  a  teacher  who  spoke  English,  she  had  lived  in 
England  for  six  months,  she  conducted  us  over  part  of  the 
town  (she  was  taking  a  rest  between  lessons).     We  visited  a 
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very  poor  ueighbourliood  and  one  of  the  poorest  scliools  in  the 
town.  The  children  seemed  well  fed,  and  were  well  dressed. 
The  head  master  said  they  had  to  provide  a  few  children  with 
breakfast  last  winter,  but  only  for  a  week  or  two  during  the 
worst  weather.  A  doctor  examines  the  children  once  in 
thirteen  weeks,  going  from  class  to  class  during  this  period. 
The  head  master  conducted  us  over  the  town,  then  to  the 
official  enquiry  bureau. 

Last  year  the  town  spent  in  relief  to  unemployed  1,500  mark 
(about  £73  English  money).  There  is  a  system  in  this  town 
when  a  man  has  been  unemployed  for  some  time  (that  can  be 
ascertained  through  the  Labour  Bureau)  a  member  of  the  town 
committee  pays  a  visit,  if  the  case  is  a  necessitous  one  he  gets 
relief  according  to  the  number  depending  iipon  him  for  sup- 
port. The  usual  amount  is  from  3  to  5  mark  per  week.  In 
some  cases  the  man  will  pay  some  back,  but  that  is  not  very 
often.  We  visited  a  workmen's  restaurant.  Most  people  are 
Catholics  in  this  town.  This  being  Friday  meat  w^as  absent 
from  the  menu.  The  food  on  this  day.  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Eice  soup,  potatoes,  garlic  sauce,  salad  and  two  boiled 
eggs,  bread  (price  8|d.);  on  other  days  meat  takes  the  place 
of  eggs. 

We  met  a  young  man  who  spoke  English,  who  was  unem- 
ployed, he  informed  us  that  there  w^ere  a  great  number  of  un- 
employed at  the  Labour  Bureau  seeking  work  at  present,  but 
we  could  not  arrive  at  any  number. 

There  are  21,000  people  employed  in  the  silk  and  textile 
industry  in  this  town.  The  wage  was  for  skilled  workers  from 
30s.  to  40s.  per  week.  In  the  silk  and  printing  trade  there  were 
some  who  received  42s.,  but  these  were  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  compulsory  for  apprentices  to  attend  school  in  this 
town  in  the  afternoon.  The  flat  system  prevails  in  this  town, 
there  were  many  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  that  we  were 
not  favourably  impressed  with,  but  they  were  not  slums  by  any 
means.  We  heard  many  complaints  from  people  concerning 
compulsory  militaiy  training. 

(Some  of  our  party  met  an  outside  porter  from  the  railway 
station  who  was  paid  a  retaining  fee  of  14s.  per  week,  and  made 
his  money  up  on  an  average  to  35s.  per  week.) 

Left  Elberfeld  for  Barmen  2.30  p.m. 

BARMEN. 

Connected  by  mono  railway;  splendid  jnece  of  engineering. 
The  mil  runs  for  the  greater  distance   over  the  river;   this 
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saves  ground  for  other  purposes.     Tliere  is  a  tliree  minutes' 
service  on  this  railway. 

We  visited  a  wire  eoverinjy  and  stranding  factory,  and 
saw  some  work  being  done  tor  the  G.P.O.  Tliis  factory  employs 
mostly  women ;  there  are  oO  per  cent.  men.  It  was  very  clean 
and  had  plenty  of  air  space.  Tlie  windows  reached  from  roof 
to  floor,  skylights  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
Sun  blinds  were  arranged  to  revolve,  forming  a  shade,  and 
at  the  same  time  admitting  the  light.  The  work  was  done 
on  the  piece-work  system,  the  girls  getting  better  work  as 
they  stayed  longer  with  the  firm.  The  average  wages  were  : 
from  14  to  IG,  Ts. ;  and  from  16  to  20,  12s.  to  18s.  No  wage 
below  7s.  was  paid  to  any  girls.  Hours  of  work  were  7  a.m. 
to  9  a.m. ;  9.15  a.m.  to  12  noon;  ]  .30  p.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  4.15  p.m. 
to  5.30  p.m.  The  stops  from  9  a.m.  to  9.15  a.m.  and  from 
4  p.m.  to  4.15  p.m.;  were  paid  at  day-work  rate,  and  not 
stopped  from  wages.  I  tried  to  get  into  several  factories,  but 
had  difficulties,  as  I  could  not  speak  the  language. 

Visited  a  school  in  this  town.  The  head-master  said  it 
had  not  been  found  necessai-y  to  pix)vide  any  free  meals  in  this 
school  last  year.  (The  attendance  was  about  400  daily).  Unem- 
ployment was  low  in  this  part  of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen. 

There  was  a  room  heated  by  hot  pipes  to  dry  the  clothes 
of  children  who  came  Avet  to  school,  as  some  came  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  suburbs. 

(In  answer  to  a  questiion.)  The  children  were  well  fed  and 
clothed  ;  also  very  clean.  It  was  a  very  rare  occasion  for  a 
child  having  to  be  reported  or  sent  home.  Hents  in  this  town 
were  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  room  per  month,  with  a  small  addi- 
tion for  kitchen  (about  Is.  per  month). 

Beef,  from  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
Pork,  from  9|d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 
Mutton,  from  9d.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

There  was  mutton  in  this  town,  rolled  and  smoked  (same 
process  as  ham),  at  7|d.  per  lb. 

They  also  sell  a  bacon  in  this  town,  which  is  put  through  a 
steaming  process  before  smoking.  It  is  highly  smoked,  and 
in  many  cases  is  eaten  in  tkis  state.  This  bacon  is  about  lid, 
to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  other  bacon  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  The  price 
of  bread  was  4  lb.  for  5d.  liolls  of  white  bread,  three  for 
1  l-6th  penny  (small  rolls).  White  bread  1^  lb.  for  3d.  White 
bread  was  not  eaten  by  many.  White  cr3'-stallized  sugar,  3d. 
to  4d.  per  lb.     Moist  sugar,  21d.  to  2f<i.  per  lb.     Dried  fruits 
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are  high-priced  in  this  town,  from  6d.  t/O  8d.  per  lb.  Butter, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  Margarine,  lOd.  per  lb.  Horseflesh, 
4^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.   Horseflesh  sausages,  6d.  (about  f  lb.  in  each). 

There  was  a  lot  of  sub-letting  in  this  town.  Consequently, 
there  was  an  amount  of  overcrowding,  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  poverty  in  this  district.  I  mention 
this,  as  this  place  is  a  manufacturing  centre  and  has  a 
working-class  population. 

Departed  from  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  6.19  p.m.  for  Essen. 

ESSEN, 

Arrived  in  Essen  April  29th,  7.40  p.m. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Essen  are  employed  at  the 
famous  Krupp's  works.  This  district  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  the  industrial  v^^orld.  We  were  unable  to  visit  the 
works,  as  no  foreign  visitors  are  allowed  in  the  works  except 
with  a  pass  from  the  directors.  IS^o  foreign  workmen  are 
emplayed,  if  jDOssible.  There  are  a  few,  but  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  Krupp  village  we  visited  by  driving  round  in  the 
morning.  This  proved  very  interesting.  The  rent  of  flats  was 
from  6s.  to  7s.  per  room  per  month.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
village  are  small  and  semi-detached  cottages.  They  each  have 
a  small  garden,  and  are  construced  with  from  four  to  seven 
rooms,  at  about  6s.  per  room  per  month.  The  flats  are  con- 
structed with  open  space  down  the  centre,  planted  with  trees 
and  flowers.  They  have  their  o^\ti  co-operative  stores  and  an 
open-air  market.  Coal  is  sold  to  the  workmen  at  a  little  above 
cost  price.  The  hours  of  work  are  ten  hours  per  day.  The 
wage  of  fitters,  smiths,  and  moulders  is  from  7s.  to  9s.  per 
day,  according  to  the  work  given  out  to  them  to  do.  Unskilled 
labour  is  paid  from  3s.  6d.  and  above. 

There  are  a  few  small  clothing,  bookbinding,  and  chemical 
factories  here,  but  they  are  gradualh^  removing  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  Krupp  extensions. 

Departed  from  Essen  April  30th,  2.21  p.m.  for  Berlin. 

BERLIN. 

Arrived  in  Berlin  April  30tli,  9.25  p.m. 

Berlin  is  a  splendid  city  with  fine  buildings  and  very  wide 
streets  and  numerous  open  spaces  and  parks.  We  arrived  in 
Berlin  on  Saturday  night,   so  could  not  visit  any  factories. 
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Most  sliops  slmt  on  Saturday  nigiit  at  nine  o'clock ;  they  open 
ou  Sunday  morninjr  for  two  hours,  but  they  close  during  the 
time  of  church  service.  Some  were  open  during  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Greater  Berlin  has  a  population  of  about  4,500,000.  This 
was  the  most  modern  town  that  we  visited,  the  principal  build- 
ings are  built  almost  entirely  of  stone ;  where  bricks  were  intro- 
duced they  were  mostly  of  the  red  variety.  There  are  many 
flats  in  Berlin ;  most  of  the  workers  in  this  city  seemed  to  live 
in  flats.  Those  I  saw  were  very  commodious  and  bright  in 
appearance,  and  clean.  Workmen  seldom  possess  more  than 
two  rooms  and  kitchen,  many  using  the  kitchen  as  a  sleeping 
compartment,  in  this  manner  they  save  having  another  room. 
They  have  cabinet  beds  that  can  be  closed  during  the  day. 

Most  young  married  people  have  not  more  than  two  rooms, 
the  rent  would  be  in  the  city  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  month^  but 
this  would  get  less  as  the  suburbs  were  reached.  You  could 
get  two  rooms  and  kitchen  and  attic  in  some  cases  for  this  rent ; 
(the  water  rate  is  not  paid  direct  by  the  tenant,  this  is  the  niTe 
of  the  city). 

Sunday  morning  early  I  saw  the  city  workmen  sweeping 
the  roads  (tMs  is  managed  by  two  shifts)  one  working  night 
and  the  other  day,  taking  turn  about.  The  wage  for  general 
work  was  3  mark  per  day,  seven  days  per  week,  although  they 
all  get  one  day  off  per  week,  making  six  working  days.  The 
more  skilled  workers  (road,  repairing,  pavement  repairing, 
attendants  at  public  gardens)  get  from  4  mark  per  day,  and 
above  (1  mark  equals  llfd.).  They  are  paid  a  pension  after 
working  for  some  number  of  years  for  this  city. 

After  breakfast  I  saw  a  socialist  procession,  the  police  had 
orders  to  stop  any  demonstrations  (carrying  banners  or  flags  or 
any  distinguishing  mottoes).  The  people  were  most  orderly 
marching  in  batches  of  about  200  people  in  each  group.  Each 
lot  was  accompanied  by  police  officers,  and  the  police  directed 
them  through  the  traffic  centres.  We  did  not  see  any  police 
officialism  beyond  this;  all  the  people  we  saw  were  well 
dressed. 

Yisited  the  suburbs  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  many  allot- 
ments, each  with  a  small  summer  house  built  upon  them.  We 
were  informed  that  there  was  a  lot  of  sub-letting  of  furnished 
rooms  at  a  i-ent  of  about  12s.  per  month  per  room.  Furnished 
rooms  could  be  had  in  the  city  for  25s.  per  month  per  room,  an 
attendant  being  employed  to  attend  to  the  rooms  free  to  the 
tenants,  but  it  was  usual  to  give  the  attendant  some  small  rer 
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muneration.  These  flats  were  taken  by  young  men  and  women 
wlio  dined  at  restaurants,  and  went  to  tlieir  homes  at  the-  week- 
end, the  latter  being  mostly  away  from  the  city.  On  the 
suburban  railway  you  can  travel  about  four  miles  for 
1  l-6th  penny. 

The  gasometers  in  Berlin  are  enclosed  in  brick  towers  with 
moulded  and  designed  bricks  built  in.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
beautify  the  towns  and  their  surroundings.  There  was  a  large 
timber  factory  Avhere  the  men  were  out  on  strike.  The 
managers  had  been  forced  to  apply  to  the  police  for  protection. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  cafes,  theatres,  and 
music  halls  are  open  performances,  Sunday  making  no 
difference. 

On  Monday  mornincf  visited  the  Central  Bureau.  This  was 
built  and  fully  maintained  by  the  employers  independent  of 
the  city  rates.  Trade  Union  rate  of  wage  was  paid  by  all  the 
employers  connected  here.  This  bureau  was  used  exclusively  for 
the  metal  industry. 

The  wage  agreed  upon  was  : 

Unskilled  workers. . .  4M-  per  hr 

,,  electric  4|d, 
Metal  turners         ...  7M.      ,, 
Good  ^lass  turners      S^d.       ., 
Fitters  and  turners    8^d.       ,, 


Moulders  ...  ...  8^d.  per  hr. 

Boilermakers  ...  7|d.       ,, 

Pattern  makers  ...  8:fd.       ,, 

Smiths       ...  ...  8jd.       ,, 

Best  engineers  ...  Is.  Id.  „ 


Some  firms  paid  higher  than  this  rate,  going  up  in  one 
case  25  per  cent,  above  this  table.  Unskilled  vrorkers  are  paid 
10  per  cent,  above  day  work  rates  for  overtime.  Skilled 
workers  25  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to  time  working.  Night 
work  was  paid  25  per  cent,  above  day  price.  Hours  recognised 
were  54  per  week. 

People  who  had  registered  at  this  bureau  could  get  their 
clothes  and  boots  mended  free  of  charge,  there  were  also  con- 
veniences for  washing.  There  was  no  charge  for  registration. 
The  employers  could  choose  the  men  from  the  list  as  they 
thought  fit. 

An  employer  of  labour  interviewed  us.  He  said  they  alwavs 
select  a  trade  unionist,  if  possible,  to  save  trouble  in  the  works, 
and  as  they  pay  the  trade  union  rate  of  wage  and  work  the 
trade  union  recognised  hours  they  never  have  any  trouble 
through  union  and  non-union  men  working  together. 

There  had  been  no  disputes  with  employers  and  employes 
who  were  connected  Avith  this  bureau  during  the  last  four  years. 
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Tlio  statistics  for  this  bureau  (the  metal  trades  only)  ±'or  the 

year  1909  :  — 

The  number  of  men  applying  for  work  ...  28,017 
Total  number  of  applications  made  by  the 

same  ...         .\ ...  47,000 

The  number  found  employment...         ...  23,000 

Surplus  of  unemployed     ...  ...  ...  5,017 

Of  this  surplus  of  5,017  many  obtained  work  through  the 
other  bureaux,  where  many  other  engineering  firms  applied  for 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  this  bureau. 

At  the  Berlin  City  Central  Bureau  the  following  ligures 
W' ere  obtained  for  1909  :  — • 

The  number  of  men  ani)lving  for  work  ...  162,211 
Total   number   of   a])plications   made   by 

the  same "..  270,000 

Vacancies     ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  112,983 

Number  of  men  found  employment       ...  99,827 

At  the  same  bureau  for  March,  1910:  — 

Number  of  applicants     ...         ...         ...  15,174 

Vacancies  ...         ...         ...         ...  15,224 

Number  found  employment       11,488 

The  remaining  4,736  unemployed  were  not  suitable  for  the 
remaining  vacancies. 

At  the  City  Bureau  the  applicant  pays  a  sum  of  about  2|^d. 
(Englisb  money),  he  can  then  get  boots  mended,  clothes 
mended,  and  bath  or  wash. 

The  above  estimate  is  correct  for  the  bureau,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  out  of  empl(/y- 
ment  and  of  thosy  who  find  work,  as  many  register  through 
their  trade  unions,  'and  men  out  of  work  are  passed  on  from  one 
bureau  to  another,  if  the  demand  for  men  is  greater  than  the 
applications  made  for  work.  At  any  bureau  it  takes  some 
considerable  time  to  collect  the  numbers,  which  the  time  at 
our  disposal  did  not  allow  of  our  doing. 

Bread  is  higlier  in  price  in  Berlin  than  some  towns, 
ordinary  bread,  4  lbs.  for  6d. ;  white  rolls,  3  for  1  l-6d. 


Per  lb. 

Beef       ...  From  9id.  to  Is.  3d. 

Pork       lOfd.  to  Is.  Id. 

Mutton  ...      ,,     lOd.  to  Is.  2d. 
Veal        ...     „    6d.  tolld. 
Sugar,  moist  ,,    2^d. 


Per  Ih. 

Sugar,  crystallized,  from  3jd. 
Butter,      from  1  s.  Id.  to  1  s.  2|d. 
Margarine  ...  9d.,  lOd.  and  lid. 
Tea  ...  2s.  9d.  to  5s. 

Coffee         ...  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 


Left  Berlin  for  Dresden,  May  2nd  at  1.20  p.m. 
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DRESDEN, 

May  2nd,  arnived  at  Dresden  4. SO  p.m. 

Dresden  is  tlie  capital  of  Saxony,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  545,000.  Last  year  there  were  15,000  English  and 
25,000  Americans  in  residence  at  Dresden. 

There  is  a  very  extensiive  tobacco  and  cigarette  factory  at 
Dresden  employing  800  hands ;  about  550  women  are  included 
in  this  number.  I  was  informed  the  wage  paid  to  women 
making  good-class  cigarettes  by  hand  was  from  18s,  to  20s.  per 
week — that  is  piece-work.  Men  on  good-class  cigarettes  made 
by  hand  get  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  week. 

The  average  wag©  for  casual  labour  connected  with  the  fac- 
tory wa^ :  men,  21s. ;  girls,  9s.  and  10s.  This  factory  is  con- 
sidered to  pay  a  good  wage.  Employees  can  get  food  cooked 
here,  or  buy  food  provided  by  the  lirm.  A  dinner  of  meat  and 
two  vegetables  costs  4^d.,  codBiee  |d.  per  pint,  beer  1  l-6th  penny 
per  pint.  A  bonus  is  paid  to  all  workers  in  the  shape  of  a 
present  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  according  to  the  trade 
done  by  the  firm  and  profits.  Any  women  leaving  this  firm 
after  five  years'  service  to  get  married  receive  £5  from  the 
firm. 

A  new  bridge  is  in  the  course  of  construction  here  over 
the  river  Elbe.  Three  years  is  the  time  allowed  for  building. 
It  has  four  spans.  The  workmen  employed  (unskilled  labour) 
receive  a  wage  of  25s.  per  week  for  54  hours.  The  other  wages 
I  could  not  get. 

At  6.30  a.m.  saw  the  children  going  to  school,  school  begin- 
ning at  7.30  a.m.  in  the  summer,  8  a.m.  in  the  winter.  The 
children  seemed  well  fed  and  dressed,  althovigh  it  seemed  early 
to  us  for  children  to  go  to  school,  and  did  not  see  one  with  any 
food  in  their  hands  as  they  passed  along.  This  conveyed  to  me 
something  concerning  the  care  of  mothers.  Bathing  is  in- 
dulged in  by  all  the  school  children,  special  machines  being 
set  apart  for  them  on  the  river  Elbe.  Many  of  the  school 
children  go  to  the  theatre  at  different  periods  to  witness  some 
of  the  best  German  plays,  a  very  small  fee  being  charged. 

There  are  many  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden, 
which  takes  a  lot  of  unemployed  out  of  the  town  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  sewage  in  many  flats  in  Dresden  is  deposited  in  cess- 
pools, which  is  pumped  out  by  steam  pumps  into  large  iron 
cylinders.  These  are  conveyed  by  rail  into  the  agricultural 
districts,  the  farmers  buying  it  from  the  town. 
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The  stencil  was  very  offensive,  and  as  the  pipes  from  the 
pumps  were  in  one  instance  laid  through  the  ground  floor  of  a 
flat,  it  appeared  to  me  as  not  being-  a  very  healthy  method, 
although  it  may  be  a  profitable  one. 

Departed  from  Dresden  12.25  noon  for  Chemnitz. 

CHEMNITZ. 

May  3rd,  arrived  at  Chemnitz  2.52  p.m. 

Visited  the  ofiice  of  British  Vice-Consulate,  was  introduced 
to  an  official  of  a  wool  company,  who  arranged  for  us  to  visit 
an  engineering  firm  employing  1,200  hands.  This  factory  was 
engaged  in  the  making  of  shaping  and  planing  machines, 
micrometers,  microscopes,  and  apparatus  for  X-raj^s.  The 
wagie  at  this  factory  was  considered  good,  skilled  M'orkers 
getting  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  hour ;  unskilled  workers  getting 
from  5d.  per  hour,  piece-work  6d.  to  8d.  per  hour.  On  some 
work  the  men  received  a  weekly  wage  of  40'S.  to  45s.  per  week 
of  56  hours.  From  this  firm  we  got  the  usual  wage  for 
Chemnitz. 
Fitters  ...  ...  34s.  per  week.  1  Moulders  ...  32s.  per  week. 


Turners...  ...   30s. 

Planers  ...  ...  29s. 

Smiths  ...  ...  31s. 


Pattern  Makers...  34s. 
Carpenters         . . .   29s. 


Most  of  the  firms  give  a  bonus  according  to  the  whole  out- 
put of  the  shop,  or  to  gangs  on  various  pieces  of  work.  Most 
firms  pay  once  in  two  weeks  in  this  town,  some  firms  allowing 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pay  the  men  in.  Piece-work  hours 
are  shorter  than  day-work  in  this  town.  Piece-work  54  hours, 
day-work  56  hours. 

The  population  has  been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
since  the  beginning  of  its  industrial  development  after  the 
war.  This  town,  being  a  working-class  population,  was  then 
drained  of  some  of  its  best  men. 

In  1880  the  population  was 95,000 

„  1909        „  „  283,000 

In  twenty-nine  years  the  population  has  increased  188,000, 
about  6,843  per  year.  Rents  are  high  in  this  town,  owing  to 
the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  There  is  a  lot  of  over- 
crowding here,  and  the  building  trade  being  at  a  standstill 
owing  to  a  strike  makes  matters  worse.  There  are  no  slums 
in  this  town.  Many  workmen  live  outside  of  the  town,  travel- 
ling being  cheap  for  workmen.  The  water,  gas,  electric  and 
telephone  service  is  owned  by  the  town. 
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Thiis  is  the  town  of  whidi  so  iiiucli  controversy,  concerning 
the  eating  of  horseflesh,  took  place  at  home.  We  were  told  to 
make  inquiries.  There  ore  nine  shops  where  horseflesh  is  sold, 
several  of  these  shops  making-  sausages  only.  The  ofhcial  report 
of  the  Government  abattoirs  of  Chemnitz  for  1909  showed  the 
following:  — 

Oxen  killed 18,896 

Calves 38,()SU 

Sheep      ,,     21,2o9 

Lambs  ,,     ...         ...         ..•  187 

Pigs       „     76,822 

Horses  ,,     ...         ...          ...  1,157  (154  condemned). 

Dogs       ,,     ...         325 

Our  guide,  who  was  a  German,  had  travelled  in  many  coun- 
tries. He  said  that  a  German  vrorkman  was  just  as  well  oif  as 
any  other  workman  in  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  the  Gennan  workmen  were  more  thrifty,  and 
will  alwavs  endeavour  to  live  below  his  income.  Most  firms 
in  this  town  have  banks  for  the  workmen,  paying  a  better 
rate  of  interest  than  the  State  banks.  The  people  of  Chemnitz 
were  very  irritated  concerning  the  statements  of  the  English 
Press— that  the  people  of  Chemnitz  were  forced  to  eat  horse- 
flesh through  povertv.  The  local  Press  was  very  bitter  towards 
the  English  papers.  Our  guide,  although  getting  a  good  wage, 
said  he  had  horseflesh  once  each  veek  for  a  change.  He  also 
said  many  eat  horseflesh  as  a  matter  of  custom.  Be  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  in  Germany  swine's  entrails  exposed  for 
sale  in  shops,  and  he  had  not  heard  of  a  German  eating  them. 
This  he  had  seen  in  England,  and  when  he  spoke  of  it  in  Ger- 
many he  was  laughed  at.  The  butchers  are  not  allowed  to 
hang  any  meat  for  sa,le  outside  their  shops  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  done  so  that  no  dust  gets  blown  upon  it 
from  the  streets.     There  is  a  meat  market  in  Chemnitz. 

Departed  from  Chemnitz  12.15  midnight  for  Nuremberg. 

NUREMBERG. 

Arrived  in  i^uremberg,  May  4th,  8  a.m. 

Nuremberg  consists  of  a  town  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  town  and  the  new;  the  old  part  appeared  a  ])arad'ise  for 
antiquaries.  I  was  disappointed  through  not  being  able  to 
pay  a  visit  to  any  of  these  fine  old  buildings  as  the  time  was 
all  too  short. 

The  first  visit  here  was  to  a  printing  works,  where  the  social 
newspaper  was  printed  for  this  particular  district,  there  were 
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fine  macliines  here,  and  tlie  building-  looked  very  clean ;  there 
was  plenty  of  air  space.  There  was  no  paper  lying  about,  any 
waste-paper  was  put  into  iron  boxes  placed  in  each  room. 
The  hours  worked  were  eight  per  day,  the  wage  88s.,  other 
printing  works  paying  32s.  for  54  hours  per  week,  which  was 
the  usual  pay  in  many  towns  for  the  printing  trade  (that  is 
newspapers).  An  argument  arose  among  the  party.  This 
firm  had  no  competition,  which  led  to  the  information  that 
there  are  many  firms  printing  for  the  Socialist  moTement, 
producing  50  Socialist  newspapers  and  weekly  publications 
tliroughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 

After  waiting  for  about  two  hours  to  get  permission  of  the 
manager  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Shuckertz  works  we  arranged 
a  visit  accompanied  by  one  of  the  officials.  This  firm  employs 
collectively  13,000  hands,  the  number  at  this  firm  being 
usually  between  6,000  and  7,000.  The  hours  worked  are  57 
for  men,  53  for  women.  The  apprentices  working  at  their 
trade,  43  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  15  hours,  at  school 
during  the  afternoon.  The  average  day-work  w^age  is  from 
Gd.  to  8|d.  for  mechanics  per  hour.  Most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  piece-work,  the  piece-work  produces  more  on  an  average 
than  day-work.  The  usual  wage  in  the  foundry  amounts  from 
30s.  to  40s. ;  there  are  a  few  who  earn  as  much  as  50s.  per 
week.  35s.  is  paid  for  day-work  rate.  There  are  splendid 
baths  at  this  firm  where  the  men  and  women  can  get  ordinary 
and  shower  baths,  two  towels  and  soap  included  for  less  than 
|d. ;  there  is  hot  and  cold  water  on  both  baths.  The  baths 
were  used  last  year  70,000  times. 

They  have  a  co-operative  stores  connected  with  the  firm. 
When  a  workman  starts  at  this  firm  he  is  given  a  brass  check, 
this  is  a  pass  to  purchase  goods,  no  one  but  workmen  or  those 
depending  upon  him  can  purchase  goods.  The  goods  are  sold 
at  a  fraction  above  cost  price,  allowing  for  a  margin  of  profit 
to  pay  expenses.  Bread  at  this  store  is  priced  5  lbs.  for  6d., 
English  money.  Tools  and  clothing  can  also  be  purchased  at 
a  little  above  cost  price.  There  is  a  pension  fund  in  which 
the  widow  of  a  workman  can  participate :  the  scale  is  as 
follows :  — 

5  to  10  years  service     ...   25  per  cent,  of  his  wage. 
10  to  25^   „         „  ...  25i  „     „  „        ,, 

25  and  above       ...  ...   50     ,,     „  ,,         ,, 

After  ten  years'  service  a  workman  is  paid  a  pension  if 
disabled  from  work  through  sickness  or  accident.  At  this 
firm  milk  and  tea  are  supplied  to  workmen  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  smithy,  stoking,  enamelling  rooms  and  foundry 
twice  each  day,  free  of  charge. 
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A  committee  is  formed  at  tliis  firm  consisting-  of  employers, 
composed  from  the  directors,  and  men  selected  from  the  em- 
ployees by  their  fellow- workmen,  who  must  try  and  settle  any 
disputes  that  may  arise ;  in  most  cases  they  have  settled  disputes 
satisfactorily.  There  is  a  school  here  where  the  children  of 
workmen  can  attend  before  enterincr  into  any  of  the  works.  I 
saw  about  40  boys  employed  making  cardboard  photographic 
frames.  I  saw  a  vast  amount  of  things  made  from  various 
materials,  these  were  distributed  to  the  employees  of  the  firm, 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  school  is  formed  to  give  the  boys 
some  mechanical  knoAvledge  before  entering'  the  works  as  ap- 
prentices. The  boys  entering  the  apprentices'  workshops  (in 
the  same  building  as  the  school,  but  away  from  the  mnin 
works)  are  immediately  placed  upon  a  machine  under  the  care 
of  an  instructor.  His  first  year  is  devoted  to  an  insight  into  all 
the  work.  In  this  way  they  find  that  many  boys  are  adapted  to 
some  particular  trade.  Each  boy  has  to  complete  working 
drawings  of  the  work  in  hand ;  this  is  done  in  the  school.  There 
were  models  that  the  boys  had  designed  and  executed  through- 
out. During  the  whole  time  of  apprentices  serving  they  attend 
school  in  certain  hours  of  the  afternoon.  The  subjects  taught 
are,  general  science,  workshop  and  advanced  mathematics, 
hydraulics,  electricity,  physics,  and  machine  construction  and 
drawing.  Each  boy  must  show  a  general  knowledge  of  these 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  works.  The  boys  make  almost 
all  their  tools. 

After  entering  the  works  there  is  no  particular  time  before 
he  can  get  full  money ;  he  can  get  full  wages  within  a  year  in 
some  cases.  I  asked  a  question,  did  this  system  produce 
enough  good  workmen  to  pay  for  itself?  I  was  told  that  all 
the  foremen  and  most  of  the  officials  had  been  through  this 
school.  There  is  also  a  buildinsr  society  with  a  reserve  fund  of 
£200,000  connected  with  the  firm.  This  firm  were  construct- 
ing some  very  large  dynamos.  Overtime  is  paid  at  25  per  cent, 
above  day  work  price.  I  M^as  informed  that  very  few  English 
travellers  called  upon  this  firm,  although  they  had  many  Ameri- 
can travellers  call.  Considering  America  under  a  tariff  was 
equal  to  England,  thev  were  surprised  they  did  not  get  more 
representatives  from  English  firms. 

Got  in  touch  with  a  burgomaster  from  an  agricultural 
district  ;  he  said  the  land, took  up  a  lot  of  unemployed  from  the 
towns  during  the  summer,  but  they  could  not  get  enough,  as 
the  low  wage  was  not  attractive  enough.  Each  village  has  a 
bank  known  as  a  Land  Bank,  their  business  is  sale  and 
exchange  of  land.     The  interests  on  loans  is  lower  than  State 
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Banlcs,  and  intei-est  on  deposit  is  higlier;  this  is  done  to  induce 
tlie  farmer  to  extend  and  invest  in  land. 

Laud  can  be  had  on  the  instalment  system  by  two 
methods :  — 

1.  Payment    of    deposit     and    balance    by    instalments 

according  to  profits  of  year's  work. 

2.  By  the  security  of  two  or  more  responsible  persons 

according  to  the  value  of  land. 

The  railways  run  into  almost  eveiy  village,  where  the 
produce  is  conveyed  to  market  at  a  special  low  rate  of  payment. 

Departed  from  Nuremberg  8.2  a.m.  for  Stuttgart. 

STUTTGART. 

Arrived  at  Stuttgart  May  5th,  11.40  a.m. 

The  town  was  enjoying  a  general  holiday,  it  being  Ascen- 
sion Day.  In  the  suburbs  of  this  town  1  saw  a  tile  and  glazed 
brick  works,  where  all  the  clay  was  conveyed  from  the  clay  pits 
to  the  works  by  trolleys  run  by  electricity  (overhead  system), 
the  wires  and  rails  extended  as  the  earth  was  dug  out.  The 
Daimler  Motor  Works  here  employ  6,000  hands;  being  holiday 
no  visitors  could  get  through  the  works.  The  wage  bill  of  this 
firm  has  increased  100  per  cent,  in  13  j^ears.  Last  year  this 
firm  worked  short  time,  but  were  able  to  pay  the  men  the 
usual  rate  of  wage.  This  firm  give  a  bonus  according  to 
lenffth  of  service  of  workmen. 
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At  Stuttgart  4d.  is  stopped  from  wages  for  State  insurance, 
in  return  18s.  sick  pay  for  any  length  of  time,  18s.  per  week 
for  life  if  incapable  of  work  through  accident  or  sickness, 
although  the  accident  does  not  take  place  whilst  following  one's 
employment. 

There  are  many  vineyards  at  Stuttgart,  the  town  being 
surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides ;  most  of  the  workers  own  their 
vineyards  on  the  allotment  plan,  and  gradual  payment  for 
them  through  the  Land  Bank  over  so  many  years'  purchase. 

Departed  from  Stuttgart  for  Frankfurt  8  a.m. 

FRANKFURT. 

Arrived  at  Frankfurt  May  6th,  12.30  noon. 

This  town  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Labour  Bureau.  Like 
many  other  new  things  it  was  condemned  throughout  at  the 
beginning  by  some  sections  of  the  Press.     The  population  is 
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about  400,000.  The  town  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  activity 
and  production;  there  were  some  very  poor  quarters  in  this 
town,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  slums  that  I  saw. 

There  has  been  a  building  strike  for  the  last  six  months  at 
Frankfurt.  The  average  for  skilled  workers  is  from  30s.  to 
36s.  in  Frankfurt,  unskilled  labour  from  18s.  to  23s.  _  There 
is  an  English  gas  company  starting  here.  Flats  in  this  town 
of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  are  rented  at  28s.  to  32s.  per  month 
(this  is  the  first  town  that  1  found  the  flat  let  and  not  so  much 
per  room) ;  in  tlie  suburbs  the  same  style  of  flat  from  20s.  to 
25s.  per  month.  All  new  flats  in  this  town  are  being  built 
with  large  open  spaces,  this  is  an  order  of  the  City  Building 
Council.  They  have  been  asked  to  protect  imported  labour  in 
the  building  trade,  but  have  refused  to  do  so.  There  are 
400  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  this  city,  both  male  and  female ; 
they  each  look  after  a  particular  district.  Any  cases  of 
families  suffering  from  want  are  reported  to  the  Town  Council 
Committee,  who  issue  tickets  for  provisions ;  there  was  not  a 
great  amount  of  want  last  winter,  although  there  were  many 
unemployed  during  the  later  part  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  some  of  the  things  in  this  city  were  :  — 
Beef  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  (English  16  oz.) 

Veal  from  ...  ...  ...         5^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

Mutton  from       ...  ...  ...         7|d.  to  Is.  Id. 

Pork  from  ...  ...  8d.  to  Is. 

Horse  Flesh        5d.  to  lOd. 

There  are  twelve  shops  in  Frankfurt  where  horseflesh  is 
sold. 

Bread       4  lbs.  for  5^d. 

Coffee  from  ...       lOd.  to  Is.  4.d.  per  lb.  (17^  oz.) 

There  is  very  little  tea  used  in  Frankfurt,  and  that  is  mostly 
by  visitors.  Dried  fruits  were  dear,  from  7d,  to  Is.  per  lb. 
Clothes  were  dear  here,  suits  to  measure  from  £2  lOs.  to 
£3  10s. 

Visited  a  restaurant  (The  Dom  Restaurant).  Souj),  veal, 
potatoes,  salad,  roll,  blancmange,  one  pint  of  lager  beer,  wash 
and  brush  up,  total  cost  9d.   (  =  75  pfennig). 

Departed  from  Frankfurt  3.30  p.m.  for  Cologne. 

COLOGNE. 

Arrived  at  Cologne  (Coin)  May  7th,  7.45  p.m. 

Sunday  morning,  inspected  new  bridge  that  is  being  built 
over  the  Rhiue.  It  is  of  steel  construction  supported  on  stone 
buttresses,  each  end  of  the  bridge  being  finished  with  stone 
towers  and  two  bronze  statues  about  20  feet  high ;  there  are 
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five  different  entrances — train,  tram,  vehicular  traffic,  and  two 
for  foot  passengers. 

Visited  the  cathedral.  This  was  the  first  bublic  building 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting;  it  was  commenced  in 
1248  and  finished  in  1880  (632  years  building).  There  are 
some  very  old  and  narrow  streets  in  Cologne,  many  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  wide. 

The  wages  here  Avere  as  follows  :  — 

Fitters            ...          ...          ...  7d.  per  hour. 

Pattern  Makers          ...          ...  9d.    „  ,, 

Smiths            ...          ...          ...  7M.  „  ,, 

Carpenters      ...          ...          ...  6d.    „  „ 

Moulders         ...          ...          ...  7^d.  „  „ 

Skilled  workmen  working  heavy  lathes  6id.  per  hour. 

Bread  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  for  9d.  A  better 
quality  bread  at  5  lbs.  for  8d.  Coffee  can  be  bought  here  for 
8d.  per  lb.  There  are  many  cotton  and  woollen  factories  in 
this  city.  Being  here  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  could 
not  get  much  information. 

Departed  fiom  Cologne  for  London  May  Otli,  6.10  p.m. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  only  regret  was  that  the  time  was  far  too  short,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  done  a  shorter  distance  and  visited 
less  towns  to  get  more  information.  As  soon  as  one  felt  at 
home  and  had  time  to  approach  people  for  information  our  stay 
did  not  allow  of  them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements;  the 
towns  being  so  far  apart  much  of  our  time  was  taken  up  by 
travelling.  What  time  I  had  I  found  it  quite  an  experience  and 
very  instructive,  especially  as  I  was  allowed  to  follow  my  own 
inclination  as  to  what  I  thought  best. 

I  feel  certain  that  Germany  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  there  are  things  other  than  Tariffs 
that  have  done  it.  I  do  not  say  that  Tariffs  have  not  helped 
to  keep  order  in  the  country  at  home.  I  am  satisfied  that 
horseflesh  is  not  eaten  in  all  cases  through  poverty,  but  that 
a  vast  amount  is  consumed  there  can  be  no  denying.  I  saw  a 
few  people  sitting  on  seats  in  parks  who  looked  quite  poverty 
stricken,  but  could  not  talk  to  them  owing  to  my  not  speaking 
German,  but  this  was  onlv  as  com])ared  with  a  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay,  compared  with  home  reports. — Yours  truly, 

H.  G.  Barrett. 
Woodbine   Cottage,    Clive   Eoad, 
Belvedere,  Kent. 
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Report    by   J.    MILLER. 

DUSSELDORF. 

On  arrival  at  Diisseldorf  the  party  was  divided  into  groups, 
some  going  to  the  Labour  Bureau  and  others  to  view  the  shops 
and  compare  prices  with  similar  shops  in  England  which  the 
working  class  patronise.  In  my  opinion,  provisions,  meat,  and 
clothing  in  this  town  are  dearer  than  in  England,  especially 
boys'  clothing,  which  I  consider  is  excessively  dear  here  and 
in  all  other  towns  we  visited.  I  believe  the  people  eat  horse- 
flesh and  black  bread  from  choice  and  not  from  necessity.  I 
received  this  information  from  a  Britisher,  four  years  resident 
in  Diisseldorf,  and  from  a  German  friend  of  his  who  had 
worked  in  England.  I  also  visited  some  buildings  in  course  of 
construction,  and  was  informed  that  carjienters'  wages  were 
4^d.  to  5|d.  per  hour,  bricklayers  G-^d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  60  hours 
per  week.  I  was  told  that  all  persons  receiving  900  mark  to 
1,050  mark  per  annum  paid  income  tax  (6  mark),  also  a  com- 
munal tax  and  church  tax,  amounting  altogether  to  £1  for  per- 
sons receiving  the  900  mark  income,  and  that  hotel  servants 
have  the  tax  to  pay.  Workmen's  flats  here  are  dear,  and  we' 
were  informed  that  upwards  of  2,000  horses  are  slaughtered 
in  this  town  for  human  food. 

ELBERFELD, 

We  left  on  Friday  morning  at  8  o'clock  for  Elberfeld, 
arriving  there  about  9.30.  We  had  a  walk  round,  looking  at 
the  shops  and  comparing  jirices.  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
slightly  dearer  than  in  England,  and  I  saw  a  good  number  of 
badly  dressed  men  and  women  in  this  town.  Wages  are  lower 
and  rents  higher  than  in  England.  Mechanics  earn  24s.  per 
week  and  upwards  ;  labourers,  3«.  per  day. 

ESSEN. 

We  left  after  mi<lday  for  Barmen,  travelling  by  the 
mono-rail.  We  soon  left  here  for  Essen,  and  arrived  there 
about  7.20.  The  following  morning  we  had  a  drdve  round  the 
town  in  brakes  to  view  the  houses  that  Krupp's  have  erected 
for  their  old  workmen.  '^' here  is  a  deduction  from  the  work- 
men's wages  towards  this.  We  were  told  here  that  tea  was 
3s.  to  7s.  per  lb.  We  left  Essen  at  2.20  p.m.,  Saturday  30th, 
for  Berlin. 

BERLIN. 

Arrived  at  Berlin  9.21  p.m.  After  we  had  dinner  several 
pf  us  had  a  walk  put  to  look  round.     We  were  fortunate  to 
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make  tlie  acquaintaiico  of  u  youug  nxan  wiio  spoke  excellent 
Englisli,  ke  Laving  keld  tke  position  of  steward  on  a  British 
boat.  Being-  out  of  work,  we  eng-aged  kim  to  act  as  our  inter- 
preter while  we  were  in  Berlin.  X  might  state  that  the  greatest 
drawback  to  this  deputation  was  its  lack  of  interpreters,  at 
times  having  only  one,  who  left  England  with  us.  The  trams, 
gas,  and  electricity  belong  to  the  municipal  authorities.  I  was 
informed  that  carpenters  received  7s.  per  day,  bricklayers  8s. 
per  day,  of  nine  hours.  At  the  Central  Labour  Bureau  the  in- 
spector stated  that  anyone  could  apply  for  a  situation,  and 
a  charge  of  20  pfennig  was  paid.  In  1009  the  number  of  appli- 
cants was  162,211.  Situations  Avere  found  for  99,827.  In  the 
jiionth  of  March,  1910,  the  number  of  applicants  was  15,174, 
and  work  was  found  for  11,448.  The  men  in  the  building  trade 
and  metal  workers  had  their  own  bureau.  The  inspector  stated 
that  the  men  could  have  their  boots  and  clothing  mended  at 
the  bureau  for  the  20  pfennig  charged  on  registering,  and  a 
bath,  soap,  and  towel  for  a  charge  of  5  pfennig.  The  inspector 
was  asked  if  it  was  true  that  during  last  winter  he  could  not 
find  3,000  men  to  clear  away  the  snow  in  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
He  stated  that  was  untrue.  He  could  have  provided  8,000  men 
at  ten  minutes'  notice  any  time  last  winter.  I,  with  several 
other  delegates,  entered  into  conversation  with  some  German 
workmen,  and  asked  their  opinion  about  the  taxes.  They  all 
spoke  against  the  taxes,  saying  the  workman  had  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  during  the  past  twelve  years  the 
taxes  had  been  going  up.  One  of  the  deputation  at  the  bureau 
asked  the  question  how  many  were  there  in  the  building  un- 
employed at  the  present  time.  The  answer  was  "  Four  thou- 
sand." We  left  here  at  1.20  p.m.  for  Dresden,  May  2nd, 
arriving  there  about  4.20  p.m.  We  had  dinner  at  6.30,  and 
at  7  p.m.  a  discussion,  so  we  saw  nothing  that  night  at 
Dresden. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  left  Dresden  at  12.25  for  Chemnitz,  arriving  there 
about  2.25  p.m.  Our  leader  told  us  we  had  a  few  hours  to  spare. 
We  only  had  the  one  interpreter  here  with  us,  and  he  took  a 
party  to  the  Labour  Bureau.  We  were  told  that  this  was  the 
town  of  Avhich  a  prominent  politician  had  stated  the  people  eat 
dog-flesh  for  food;  and  our  leader  told  us  to  find  out,  if  we  could, 
if  it  was  true.  One  of  the  deputation  who  went  to  the  Labour 
Bureau  raised  this  question.  A  gentleman  who  went  in  with 
us  acted  as  interpreter,  stating  that  it  was  untrue  and  ridiculous 
for  anyone  to  make  such  a  statement.  Now,  that  answer  was 
untrue — and  how  easy  it  is  to  have  conflicting  statements— for 
afcveral  of  the  members  who  heard  that  answer  found  for  them- 
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selves  a  sliop  where  dog-flesh  was  sold  for  human  food;  and 
when  it  was  discussed  the  leader  of  our  party  caused  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  authorities  asking  for  the  official  figures  for  the 
year  1909.  Tlie  answer  we  received  was  that  o25  dogs'  carcases 
passed  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  fit  for  human  food.  That 
question  might  be  left  at  that,  I  think. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  left  at  midnight  for  Nuremberg,  arriving  at  8  a.m. 
We  visited  some  printing  works.  The  w^orkmen  and  Avomen 
workers  working  eight  hours  a  day.  The  scale  of  pay  is  the 
same  as  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  but  other  firms 
in  the  district  pay  6s.  per  week  less  and  worked  60  hours.  We 
went  to  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Schuckertz,  electrical  engineers, 
and  the  gentleman  who  took  us  round  was  very  courteous.  He 
stated  that  they  employed  from  6,000  to  7,000  hands  and  about 
TOO  females.  The  hours  of  work  here  are  57  per  week,  the 
men  chiefly  working  piece-w^ork.  They  also  provided  baths  for 
the  men,  and  also  for  the  women.  They  have  a  stores  to  pro- 
vide the  employees  wuth  all  goods  at  cost  price.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  they  provide  gratis,  tea,  milk  and  cocoa  to  the 
men  working  in  the  smithies. 

STUTTGART. 

We  left  for  Stuttgart  on  Thursday  morning,  arriving 
tliere  about  7.30  p.m.  It  being  a  general  holiday  here,  we 
simply  saw  the  beautiful  vineyards. 

FRANKFURT. 

Frankfurt  was  reached  about  12.45  p.m.  an  Friday.  There 
seemed  plenty  of  poverty  here,  and  w-e  were  told  that  12  shops 
sold  horseflesh.  We  left  Frankfurt  3.10  Saturday  for  Cologne, 
arriving  there  at  7.45  p.m.  We  left  Cologne  on  Sunday  at 
7.16  for  the  Hook  of  Holland,  leaving  there  at  midnight  for 
Harwich,  which  was  reached  at  6  a.m..  arriving  at  Liverpool 
Street  Station  at  8  a.m.  Monday,  the  9th. 

My  impression  of  this  tour  is  that  workmen's  wages  are 
lower,  rents  are  higher,  food  dearer,  clothing  dearer,  than  in 
England.  The  German  workman  does  not  put  the  energy  into 
his  work  that  an  Englishman  does.  I  think  much  more  infor- 
mation would  be  obtained  if  more  interpreters  were  employed, 
instead  of  letting  members  engage  them  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  British  worker  if  we  had  a  tariff  placed  on  all 
manufactured  articles  imported  from  Germany,  seeing  that 
Germany  taxes  our  manufactures.     It  would  place  us  on  a 
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more  equal  footing  with  them.  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion after  very  careful  thought,  being  a  strong  Free  Trader 
when  I  went  out. 

J.  Miller. 
The  Rise,  Picardy  Hill, 

Belvedei-e,  Kent, 


Report    by   W.    E.    OLIVER. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  workmen  who  left  England  on  the 
27th  of  April  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  Ger- 
many :  how  they  live  and  how  they  work.  I  may  say  at  once 
that  we  were  given  a  free  hand,  and  not  taken  round  to  see 
certain  things  as  some  of  the  napers  have  been  saying.  The 
evidence  we  have  collected  is  at  best  fragmentaiy,  as  we  were 
handicapped  by  our  ignorance  of  the  German  language  and 
the  shortnebs  of  our  stay  in  the  various  towns. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Arriving  at  Dusseldorf,  we  were  split  up  into  small  groups 
of  about  ten  men  to  each  party,  making  six  parties  altogether. 
One  party  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  one  schools,  another 
shops,  to  note  prices,  etc.,  another  v/ent  to  workmen's  dwel- 
lings, and  so  on,  so  as  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible 
during  our  brief  stay  in  the  town.  At  the  Labour  Exchange 
in  this  place,  which  is  a  larg-e  industrial  town  of  about  350,000, 
and  a  large  projDortiou  of  them  workers,  we  found  for  the 
month  of  March,  1910,  3,400  were  registered  as  unemployed ; 
2,500  of  them  were  found  work,  leaving  about  900  still  out  of 
employment  at  the  time  we  visited  the  Exchange,  which  I 
thought  showed  the  splend^id  way  labour  is  organised.  The 
wages  paid  were  very  low  in  most  cases  compared  with  those 
at  home. 

Bricklayers  earn  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  carpenters  4^d.  to  5d., 
pattern-makers  6d.  to  7d. ;  but  there  are  two  classes  of  this 
mechanic,  and  only  a  few  get  the  higher  rate.  Most  of  them 
get  5d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  and  find  their  own  tools.  Ordinary  fac- 
tory hands  and  general  labourers  get  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day. 
The  working  class  live  in  dwellings  built  on  the  flat  system,  with 
large  and  lofty  rooms,  for  which  one  man  informed  me  he  pa)id 
for  two  rooms  about  5s.  per  week ;  he  also  showed  me  another 
flat  of  three  rooms,  the  rent  being  8s.  per  week. 
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Th.Q  average  price  of  meat  is :  Pork,  from  8d.  to  Is.  l^d. 
per  lb. ;  beef,  8d.  to  Is.  2d. ;  veal,  8d..  to  Is. ;  mutton,  8d.  to 
Is.  2d. ;  horseflesh,  3d.  to  7d.  Other  foodstuffs  were  much  dearer 
than  at  hoine. 

Men's  ready-made  suits   did  not  appear  to  be  any  dearer 
than  in  Eng'land,  but  I  should  say  the  quality  was  not  so  good 
Boys'  suits  were  more  expensive. 

ELBERFELD. 

From  Diisseldorf  we  went  to  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  arriving 
at  9.30  a.m.,  April  29th.  As  we  had  to  leave  for  Barmen  by 
mono  railway  at  1.15  we  went  to  compare  prices  of  foods  in 
shop  windows.  I  will  quote  a  few:  Dried  figs,  4d.  to  6d. 
per  lb.  ;  pears,  T^d.;  sugar,  S^d.  to  4id. ;  tea,  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
Matches,  one  halfpenny  per  box.  The  workers,  as  at  Diisseldorf, 
were  respectably  dressed,  and  also  the  women  and  children. 

BARMEN. 

Erom  Elberfeld  we  went  to  Barmen,  where  we  arrived  at 
2  p.m.  We  visited  a  factory  at  which  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  were  being  made.  The  manager  kindly  showed  us 
over  this  factoiy,  and  also  showed  us  a  quantity  of  work  being 
made  for  the  London  markets.  Here  we  found  the  workers 
working  under  ideal  conditions  as  regards  air  space  and 
healthy  conditions  of  working,  and  we  were  also  told  in  this 
town  that  a  great  deal  of  sub-letting  of  flats  was  going  on, 
which  caused  overcrowding.  This  town  being  near  Elberfeld, 
prices  of  foods  were  about  the  same. 

ESSEN. 

Erom  Barmen  we  went  to  Essen,  arriving  at  7.40  p.m. 
Wages  here  are  a  tinfle  higher  than  at  Diisseldorf.  The  Krupp's 
works  were  not  visited  by  any  our  party,  as  no  visitors  are 
allowed  inside  the  premises  (especially  foreigners),  but  we 
visited  the  Krupp's  village,  which  was  very  interesting,  rents 
being  a  little  cheaper;  but,  to  sum  it  up  in  the  words  of  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  whom  we  asked  about  prices,  hours  of  labour, 
unemployed,  etc.,  "  Krupp's  is  Essen,  and  Essen  is  Krupp's." 

BERLIN. 

Left  Essen  2.30  p.m.  for  Berlin,  where  we  arrived  at 
9.2G  p.m.  On  Monday,  May  2nd,  went  to  the  Central  Labour 
Bureau,  under  the  Berlin  Council.  The  Inspector  kindly 
showed  us  over  the  building  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
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we  asked  of  him.  In  March,  1910,  there  were  15,174  open 
places  on  the  books,  the  demand  being  15,224,  and  out  of  that 
they  found  work  for  11,488.  On  May  2nd,  when  we  were 
there,  the  Inspector  estimated  4,000  unemployed  men  in  the 
place,  and  they  were  still  coming-  in.  He  also  told  us  that 
some  of  the  unemployed  register  at  their  own  union  offices  in 
the  city,  but  could  also  register  at  the  Bureau  if  they  chose. 
Meat  was  dearer  in  Berlin,  but  wages,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
were  about  the  same  as  at  Dusseldorf. 

DRESDEN. 

Left  Berlin  1.20  p.m.  and  arrived  at  Dresden  4.30  p.ni. 
Prices  of  food  compare  favourably  with  the  other  towns 
visited,  and  1  did  not  see  many  unemployed  there,  although  ■ 
I  might  say  at  this  place  they  are  much  behind  us  in  their 
sanitary  arrangements,  for  I  saw  workmen  emptying  a  cesspool 
with  an  engine,  and  their  pipes  were  laid  right  through  the 
open  front  door  of  a  house,  which  was  situated  in  the  best  part 
of  the  town.  I  also  talked  with  some  labourers  working  on  a 
new  bridge.  One  of  them  could  speak  English,  and  he  told 
me  they  were  paid  25s.  per  week  (for  54  hours),  and  I  could 
not  help  remarking  that  of  all  the  workmen  I  bad  seen  in  Ger- 
many up  till  then,  not  any  of  them  seemed  in  a  hurry;  just  a 
steady,  stolid  pace  and  no  bustle. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Left  Dresden  at  2.50  a.m.,  arrived  Chemnitz  2.52  p.m. 
Here  we  were  told  that  this  was  a  town  where  the  people  were 
supposed  to  eat  large  quantities  of  horse  and  dog  flesh.  We 
were  asked  by  our  leader  to  find  out  if  this  was  true.  I  had 
not  been  long  in  Chemnitz  before  I  met  a  gentleman  who  took 
us  round  and  showed  us  about  six  shops  where  horseflesh  was 
sold.  I  purchased  I  lb.  of  horse  steak  for  28  pfennig,  and  I 
also  saw  half  of  a  dog  that  was  for  sale ;  but  from  what  I  could 
gather  dogflesh  was  nearly  the  dearest  meat  in  Germany.  I 
also  got  the  official  figures  for  the  year  of  animals  killed  in 
Chemnitz,  which  were  18,896  oxen,  38,080  calves,  21,239 
sheep,  187  lambs,  76,822  pigs,  1,157  horses,  and  325  dogs.  I 
also  visited  the  working-class  quarler  of  tbis  town,  whore  the 
people  are  poor,  and  saw  several  children  witho^it  boots,  and 
some  of  the  men  and  women  look  very  poor,  but  that  dejected 
appearance  so  common  in  the  poor  of  our  large  towns  was  con- 
spicuous bv  its  absence.  I  was  told  by  our  guide  that  rents 
were  very  high  in  this  town,  but  the  price  of  clothes  was  about 
the  same  as  other  towns  previously  visited. 
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NUREMBERG. 

Left  Chemnitz  12.15  mklnuglit,  and  arrived  at  Nurem- 
berg 8  a.m.  The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  printing  works 
of  a  SocialivSt  newspaper,  the  machines  being  quite  up  to  date; 
and  here  we  also  found  the  men  working  in  well  lighted  shops 
and  plenty  of  air  space.  At  this  place  the  men  work  eight 
hours  per  day  and  are  paid  38s.  per  week  all  round,  and  here 
also  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  boy  labour,  I  also  visited 
Siemens  Schukerts  engineering  works,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Here  are  employed  6,000  to 
7,000  hands,  and  it  is  mostly  all  piece-work,  57  hours  per  week, 
and  an  entire  absence  of  bo}^  labour  also,  the  boys  beinp;-  taught 
a  trade  in  se])arate  shons,  under  the  charge  of  very  skilled  in- 
.structors,  the  boys  having  to  make  all  their  own  tools,  so  that 
when  tliey  leave  this  school  they  each  possess  a  good  kit  of 
tools. 

STUTTGART. 

Left  here  for  Stuttgart,  arriving  at  11.45  a.m.  We  found 
on  arriving  here  it  was  a  general  holiday.  All  the  shops  and 
factories  were  closed,  so  we  saw  it  under  a  disadvantage  as  far 
as  the  workers'  every-day  life  was  concerned,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  a  prosperous  town. 

FRANKFURT. 

Left  Stuttgart.  8.1  a.m.  for  Frankfurt,  where  we  arrived  at 
12.30.  We  saw  more  un-^mployed  men  standing  about  in  this 
place  than  in  any  other  town  we  had  been  to. 

COLOGNE. 

Left  Franlvfurt  2.30  p.m.  for  Cologne,  arriving  7.4d  p.m., 
but  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  were  unable  to  see  any 
factories  or  shops ;  but  were  told  that  there  was  not  much 
unemployment,  and  that  wages  were  about  the  same  as  at  other 
factories  we  saw.  Left  Cologne  7.5  p.m.  for  the  Hook  of 
Holland  and  Harwich.  Arriving  there,  we  took  train  for 
Liverpool  Street.  After  breakfast  we  were  taken  round 
London  in  brakes,  where  we  saw  more  slums  and  more  abject 
poverty  in  one  hour  than  we  had  seen  in  all  our  travels 
tliroughout  Germany.  My  impression  of  the  German  work- 
man is  that  he  woiks  longer  hours  for  less  nay  than  us  at  home. 
It  is  a  lie  to  say  he  is  compelled  to  eat  horseflesh  and  black 
bread.  He  does  eat  it,  but  it  is  custom  and  not  compulsion; 
in  fact,  several  Germ.ans  told  me  thev  often  have  this  horse- 
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flesh  for  a  cliange.  The  German  man  an<l  woman  can  o-ivc  us 
points  as  regards  thrift,  and  it  is  this,  to  my  mind,  that  makes 
the  German  better  oE  socially  than  the  average  worker  at 
home.  As  regards  dress,  he  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  dressed 
than  we  are;  and  1  think  the  general  conditions  of  the  German 
workman  have  been  entirely  misrepresented  in  this  country. 

W.  E.  Oliver. 

(}ailender's  Cable  Construction  Company, 
Erith,  Kent,  July  ^h,  1910. 


Report    by    THOS.    PEARCE. 

I  started  on  my  tour  through  Germany  with  58  others  on 
April  27th,  1910,  and  visited  11  towns,  the  names  of  which  were 
as  follows: — Diisseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Essen,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  and 
Cologne. 

The  party  met  at  Liverpool  Street  Hotel,  and  we  were 
invited  to  set  out  with  open  minds  and  a  determination  to  in- 
vestigate for  ourselves  the  social  and  domestic  conditions  of  the 
working  men  in  Germany;  to  interest  ourselves  among  the 
women  and  children,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  prices  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  compare  same  Avith  our  prices  at  home.  To 
ascertain  and  see  for  ourselves  the  conditions  under  which  the 
German  working  classes  live,  and  to  compare  these  conditions 
with  those  ii^nder  which  the  English  working  classes  live.  To 
inspect  the  Labour  Exchanges,  to  ask  for  the  slum  sti*eets,  and, 
above  all,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to  investigate 
thoroughly  for  ourselves  any  of  the  mattere  in  which  we  might 
be  interested. 

From  the  information  gained  during  my  visit,  I  have 
formed  the  following  opinions  :  — 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

I  believe  the  German  conditions  are  better  than  our  own. 
The  working  men  have  more  freedom  in  their  leisure  time,  and 
their  wives  and  children  invariably  accompany  them  to  all 
their  amusements.  The  facilities  for  social  intercourse  amongst 
the  people  are  much  gieatcr  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

Jl 
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DOMESTIC    CONDITIONS. 

Oil  the  whole  these  are  better  than  in  this  cuiuitiy,  this 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  women  are 
■excellent  housewives.  Their  children  and  homes  were  very 
clean  and  tidy. 

Owing  to  employment  being  more  regular  there  than  in  this 
country,  the  German  working  man  is  very  rarely  reduced  to  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  having  to  break  up  his  home,  as  so 
often  liappens  to  the  English  working  man  who  happens  to  get 
out  of  employment.  The  physique  of  the  people  is  very  good, 
this  no  doubt  being  largely  due  to  the  military  training  through 
which  all  the  male  members  of  the  population  go. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment  is  no  doubt  much  steadier  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country.  The  hours  worked  are  in  some  cases  more  than 
ours.  Day  work  rates  are  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  this  country,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  on  a 
piecework  basis,  and  good  wages  are  earned. 

HOUSES  AND  HOUSE  RENTS. 

The  dwellings  in  which  most  of  the  German  working  men 
live  are  more  artistic  and  tasteful  than  the  v.-orking  men's 
dwellings  in  this  country.  Rents  are  no  higher,  and  in  many 
cases  cheaper  than  those  paid  in  similar  towns  in  England. 

PRICES    OF    FOOD    AND    CLOTHING. 

On  the  whole,  food  is  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country.  The  bread  usually  eaten  is  rye  bread,  which  is 
cheaper  than  white  bread  in  England.  White  bread  can  be 
bought,  and  is  a  little  dearer  than  in  this  country,  but  many 
Germans,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  me,  answered  they 
would  not  buy  it  if  it  were  cheaper  than  their  rye  bread,  for 
they  claim  the  rye  bread  is  far  more  nutritious  than  the  Avliite 
bread. 

MEATS, 

The  prices  of  meat  varied  somewhat.  In  some  towns  the 
prices  were  the  same  as  in  England,  'and  in  others  a  little 
dearer.  Other  foodstuffs  compared  favourably  with  the  prices 
paid  for  similar  articles  here. 

CLOTHING. 

Taking  clothing  generally,  the  prices  are  similar  to  those 
in  this  country.  Hosiery,  however,  is  cheaper  than  we  can 
buy  it  here. 
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On  several  occasions  at  the  different  towns  we  visited  we 
met  Germans  who  bad  spent  periods  var3ang  from  two  to  six 
years  in  England.  These  men  took  a  keen  interest  in  ns,  'and 
went  to  a  lot  of  tronble  to  point  out  (he  diiVtrenees  in  (lie  ])rice8 
for  similar  articles  in  Germany  and  in  I'higland.  Nadirally 
these  prices  varied  in  the  different  towns,  but  the  opinion  I 
formed  was  that,  generally  speakinp;,  ])ri(es  are  very  similar. 

SLUM    STREETS. 

In  none  of  the  towns  we  visited  could  we  find  anything  like 
the  conditions  existing  such  as  are  understood  by  the  term 
"  slums,"  which  are  too  often  to  be;  seen  in  our  big  towns.  I 
Avas  particularly  impressed  with  the  scrupulously  clean  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  in  all  the  towns,  more  especially  as  there 
appeared  to  be  a  less  number  of  people  employed  in  cleaning 
them  than  would  be  seen  in  our  towns.  On  enquiring  as  to 
the  reason  for  this,  I  was  informed  tliat  this  is  largely  owing  to 
the  disri])line  ac()uired  by  the  people  <luring  their  militaiT 
training,  which  results  in  them  being  much  more  tidy  in  their 
habits  than  our  ])e()p]e  arc. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  elementar}'  schools  v.e  visited  were  in  every  way  equal 
to  ours,  and  1  thought  their  technical  schools  better  than  ours. 
The  children  at  the  schools  were  all  clean  and  respectable, 
bright,  health}'  looking,  tidy  and  respectably  dressed. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

Wc'  saw  very  few  unemployi'd.  The  Labour  Exchanges 
appear  to  be  most  satisfactorily  worked.  At  all  the  exchanges 
we  visited  Ave  were  informed  bv  the  officials  that  of  those  who 
applied  for  work,  numbers  are  found  jobs  during  the  same  da}'. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

Certainly  throughout  (hat  p(i4(i(ui  of  Germany  we  visited 
the  conditions  were  highly  prosjjcrous,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  an  entirelv  false  picture  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  German 
workmen  has  been  put  before  us  by  certain  newspapers  and 
platform  speakers.  The  German  working  man  is  thrifty, 
sober,  polite  and  contented,  simplv  because  he  has  steady  em- 
ployment. We  saw  more  slums,  more  out-of-works,  hanging 
about  the  streets  in  rags  and  tatters,  dirtiness  and  untidiness 
amongst  wouk'U  and  children,  in  one  hour  in  England,  tlian 
we  saw  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  in  Germanv. 

All  the  humbug  that  has  been  written  and  talked  about  the? 
German  working  man  living  on  dog  flesh,  horse  flesh  and  black 
bread,  is  sheer  nonsense.     Horseflesh  is  eaten  in  Germany,  but 
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only  by  those  people  who  like  it,  and,  strangely  euough,  it 
is  not  eaten  to  any  great  extent  among  the  working  classes. 
iJog-  flosli  ir,  a  luxury  indulged  iji  by  certain  people  only,  who 
hove  to  pay  for  it.  At  Chemnitz  best  rump  steak  was  priced  at 
Is.  2d.  j)er  lb. ;  dog  flesh  was  dearer  than  this.  All  the  Germans 
I  conversed  with  on  this  subject  Avere  somewhat  bitter  concern- 
iiig  what  they  justly  considered  to  be  a  libelling  of  the  German 
nation.  One  German  informed  me  he  considered  English 
])eople  eat  the  very  worst  things  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  in 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  he  meant,  he  referred  to  pigs' 
entrails  and  other  portions  of  animals,  which  he  challenged  me 
to  find  exposed  for  sale  in  Germany,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

We  visited  one  electrical  engineering  factory,  where  we 
were  asked  by  the  manager  how  electrical  business  was  in 
England.  I  informed  him  it  was  very  quiet.  He  asked  why 
we  did  not  come  over  to  German v  to  do  business  there,  as  they 
had  plenty — mure  than  they  could  handle,  in  fact.  I  reminded 
him  there  was  a  30  per  cent.  tarit¥  up  against  us,  and  he  dropped 
the  subject. 

Wherever  we  went  large  factories  were  being  erected,  and 
in  many  cases  those  already  erected  were  being  enlarged.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  this  Avith  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
England,  where,  instead  of  seeing  new  factories  erected,  one 
more  often  sees  large  ]3remises  standing  empty  wdth  a  board 
announcing  that  "  This  faetory  is  to  be  let  or  sold." 

As  a  working  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
himself  vrhat  the  conditions  in  Germany  really  are,  and  not  as 
certain  peo])le  would  have  us  believe  them  to  be,  I  say  to  the 
British  working  man  :  "  The  sooner  you  protect  your  trades  by 
tariff's  the  better  for  you.  Take  no  notice  of  the  ncAvspaper 
lies  in  future." 


Thos.  Pearce. 


42,  Battle  Road, 

Erith,  Kent. 


Report    by    FRANK    BREALEY. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
German  people  live,  I  think  it  best  to  put  them  under  separate 
headings,  namely  :  — 

1.  The  Eood  (Question.  2.  Employment  and  Wages. 
'A.  Hours  of  Tjabour.  4.  Housing  and  llents.  5.  Education 
and  Schools. 
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I  put  the  food  first,  that  being  the  subject  brought    so 

proiuiueutlj-  before  us  at  the  last  Geueial  Election.  We  were 
told  the  German  people  Itad  to  live  ou  black  bread,  horseflesh, 
dog  meat  and  offal,  food  which,  if  oiiored  to  tramps,  would 
drive  them  from  your  doors.  That  statement  I  will  give  tiie 
lie  to  direct.  From  my  experience  of  Germanv,  the  people 
live  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  we  do  in  this  country,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  at  less  cost.  Their  bread,  of  which  we  have 
heard  such  slanderous  statements  made  in  this  country,  is  liked 
and  eaten  byv  all  classes  of  the  German  people.  They  don't 
buy  the  rye  bread  in  preference  to  tlie  bread  made  from  wheat 
because  of  any  diii'eieuce  in  the  price — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  little  rlifference  in  the  price — but  rather  because  they, 
the  Gei-man  people,  prefer  the  rye  bread.  The  price  of  the 
German  bread  works  out  at  almost  the  exact  amount  we  pay 
for  our  bread  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

HORSEFLESH. 

A  few  words  on  the  horseflesh  question ;  it  is  not  true  that 
the  German  working  class  peojde  have  to  live  on  horseflesh 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  other  kinds  of  meat,  such  ss 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  pork.  These  meats  can  be  obtained  as 
cheap  in  Germany  as  in  England;  so  it  amounts  to  this:  if 
people  buy  horseflesh  for  their  own  consumption  it  is  from 
choice  and  not  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
beef,  mutton,  etc.  I  tested  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
regard  to  food  at  restaurants  and  cafes,  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  small  charges  made  for  really  good  and  wholesome  meals 
in  the  various  cities  we  went  to. 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    WAGES. 

On  the  second  question,  all  the  towns  of  Germany  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  seemed  to  be  developing  and  growing 
on  all  sides.  Factories  w^ere  being  enlarged,  railway  stations 
and  sidings  being  extended,  and  uneniployment  as  we  kuo.v 
it  in  this  country  is  not  known  in  Germany.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  there  are  no  uneiu})loyed,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
uiiL'mployment  in  any  or  every  country,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  acute  in  Germany  as  with  us.  One  cannot  find  any  loafers 
in  the  .streets,  few^  houses  or  shops  to  be  let,  no  factories  closed 
down,  no  indic.itions  of  poverty  or  lack  of  work,  and  very 
'  few  cases  of  drunkenness.  All  men,  women,  and  cliildren, 
even  in  the  })oorest  districts,  are  resjjectabl)'  dressed  and  clean. 
The  Avages  of  the  workers,  both  male  and  female,  vary  in 
diff'erent  tov.ns,  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  this  countr/. 
Comparing  wages  in  Germany  for  diff'erent  kinds  of  work  with 
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wagres  paid  fer  tlie  same  class  of  work  iu  England,  we  find  in 
some  cases  tliey  are  lower  tlian  in  England ;  in  others  they  are 
on  a  par,  and  iu  some  cases  they  are  higher.  But  speaking 
generally  they  are  a  little  below  our  standard  yet. 

HOURS    OF    LABOUR. 

On  the  third  question  :  In  Germany  the  hours  of  labour  are 
more  j)er  week  than  in  this  country,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  they  work  the  same  number  of  hours  on 
Saturdays  as  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

HOUSING    AND    RENTS. 

We  made  visits  to  the  working-class  districts,  and  eveiy- 
where  we  went  we  could  not  find  anythiing  one  could  term 
slums  as  we  know  them  in  England — the  S(;rupulous  cleanli- 
ness of  the  homes  and  their  occupants  was  very  noticeable; 
there  Avere  no  uncared  for  children,  but  all  were  neat  and  clean. 
The  rents  of  the  houses,  or,  where  they  live  in  flats,  the  rent 
of  rooms,  comjjare  very  favourably  with  those  in  this  country. 

EDUCATION    AND    SCHOOLS. 

No  one  could  but  admire  the  splendid  schools  we  visited, 
and  their  system  of  education ;  certainly  in  thife  respect  we  in 
this  country  are  a  long  way  behind  the  German  nation.  They 
seem  to  put  all  obstacdes  aside  rather  tlian  the  education  of 
the  children  should  suffer,  eAerything  is  done  that  can  be  done 
to  educate  th.e  child  in  the  branches  of  education  Avhich  seem 
best  suited  for  him  or  her  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  head- 
master advises  the  parents  what  he  thinks  the  child  will  prove 
most  suitable  for  when  leaving  school  to  take  his  place  in  the 
industries  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  nation. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  u])  the  convfictions  impressed  on  me  of  my  visit. 
First,  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  testify  to  the  greatness 
of  the  German  people,  a  people  which  has  been  very  much 
slandered,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  in  this  countiy  Avho 
from  their  exalted  position  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule.  The  German  people  hold  as  much  respect 
for  themselves  as  we  English  do,  and  I  think  very  rightly  so; 
they  pride  themselves  on  their  respectability  and  mode  of  living, 
and  when  wc  have  in  the  course  of  our  visit  come  across 
Germans  who  could  speak  English  and  we  told  them  the  object 
of  our  visit  was  to  find  out  the  conditions  under  which  the 
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German  people  lived,  lliey  would  Aviili  smiles  assure  us  the 
German  people  lived  e,(iually  as  well  as  tlie  Enj>lisli,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  better — a  statement  1  heartily  endorse. 

'    Frank  liu i:\i.ky. 
31,  Coionation  Road, 

Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 


Report    by    WILLIAM    VILE. 

We  left  England  in  the  s.s.  "  Copenhagen,"  near  about 
midnight,  and,  after  a  delightful  sail  across  the  North  8ea, 
arrived  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  5.^0  a.m.  That  we  are  in  a 
foreign  country  is  evident  immediately  we  commence  our  train 
journey.  The  windmills,  cattle,  with  canvas  back  covering, 
also  the  little  cars  drawn  by  dogs,  the  Dutchman,  with  his 
large  queer  shaped  boots,  all  these  sights,  along  with  dead  flat 
country,  made  us  Devon  chaps  feel  Me  were  in  "  furren 
parts." 

At  Cranenburg  the  customs  ])assed  our  luggage  all  right, 
and,  with  the  next  start,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  land  of  the 
Kaiser.  t)ne  soon  discovers  evidence  that  we  are  now  in  a 
larger  and  more  important  Inud.  Hiding  along  in  the  train, 
we  pass  many  great  works,  some  adding  new  wings  to 
premises,  and  many  others  only  in  course  of  erection.  With- 
out doubt  the  country  here  exhibits  sure  signs  of  rapid 
development.     The  railroad  is  without  fencing. 

HORSEFLESH    AND    DOG     MEAT. 

And  what  about  the  horseflesh  and  bow-wow  r*  The  German 
is  certainly  not  forced  to  live  on  horseflesh,  as  some  people 
have  told  us.  Looking  for  a.  horseflesh  shop  in  a  lai-ge  German 
town  is  like  seeking  for  a  nc(Hlle  in  the  proverbial  bundle  of 
hay.  I  found  it  so  anyway.  The  following  was  my  experience. 
In  Chemnitz  three  of  us  had  made  up  our  minds  to  visit  one  of 
these  shops,  and  purchase  some  of  the  horse-meat.  First  of 
all  we  asked  a  native,  who  could  understand  very,  very  little 
English,  where  we  could  find  such  a  place.  The  German 
language  is  a  fearful  bugbear,  for  we  discovered,  only  just 
in  time,  that  our  German  friend  had  understood  us  to  be 
inquiring  for  horse  repositories  and  dog  fanciers'  addresses. 
However,  we  left  him  and  popped  into  a  cafe,  and,  fortunately, 
found  the  waiter  could   speak   English,     He  got   down   the 
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directory  for  us,  and  anooimced  that  there  were  nine  registered 
horseflesh  shops  in  Chemnitz,  lie  gave  ns  four  addresses  in 
the  more  immediate  vicinitv.     Of  these  ^ve 

ONLY    SUCCEEDED    IN     FINDING    TWO. 

The  first  purveyor,  when  he  espied  us  outside  with  our 
notebooks  became  greatl}^  enraged.  We  discovered  after  that 
other  people  had  been  on  a  similar  errand  to  his  shop.  He 
shouted  and  gesticulated  at  us  in  a  most  alarnning  manner, 
and,  with  much  reason,  we  conclud<ed  he  was  delivering  him- 
self of  a  great  flow  of  unparliamentary  German.  We 
hurriedly  left,  as  a  crowd  was  beginning  to  swell  around  us. 
We  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour.  No  doubt 
he  had  heard  how  the  English  regarded  his  wares,  and 
objected  to  them  being  s.ampled  and  held  up  as  objects  of 
repugnance.  In  Germany,  I  may  say  that  a  merchant  who 
sells  horseflesh  and  dogflesh  is  not  allowed  to  sell  any  other 
Isind  of  meat.     Every  animal 

HAS    TO    PASS   THE    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTOR 

and  bears  the  Government  stamp.  "Not  all  parts  of  the  horse 
are  allowed  for  humaij  consumption.  Horse  meat  varies  from 
4id.  to  7|^d.  or  8d.  per  lb.  But  to  go  on  with  my  story,  we 
left  here  and  eventually  got  to  a  place  called  Peter  Street,  in 
a  working  class  district,  and  were  lucky  in  coming  across 
another  shop  according  to  our  address  notes.  We  all  three 
entered  in  case  of  eventualities.  My  friend  asked  for  |  lb.  of 
horseflesh.  First  we  thought  the  people  did  not  intend  to 
serve  us.  However,  the  fuss  was  over  the  fact  that  1  lb.  was 
Ihe  lowest  ([Uantity  this  shop  s-okl.  This  we  purchased,  and 
took  back  to  the  hotel.  A  hungry  dog  was  the  lucky  one  the 
next  day,  as  far  as  our  purchase  was  concerned ;  but  some  other 
fellows  of  our  party  bought  the  same  as  ourselves  and  com- 
pleted the  experiment  by  taking  the  meat  back  and  having  it 
cooked  for  supper.  We  ourselves  saw  five  quarters  hanging  in 
the  shop  we  visited.  The  flesh  is  a  chocolate  colour,  and  what 
little  fat  there  is  is  very  yellow.  I  asked  a  hotel  keeper  about 
horseflesh,  and  how  the  people  regarded  it.  He  said  the  poor 
people  are 

CERTAINLY    NOT    COMPELLED 

to  buy  it  because  of  poverty.  If  a  man  in  Germany  can  only 
afford  to  pay  4d.  or  5d.  a  lb.  for  flesh  food,  he,  just  like  the 
Ihiglishman,  can  buy  the  poorer,  rougher  joints  of  the  oxen. 
It  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  the  German  has  the  option  of 
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securing-  horseflesh  if  he  likes,  and,  of  course,  horseflesh  is 
cheaper,  and,  if  it  is  not  distasteful  to  him,  he  is  that  much 
the  better  off.  "Why  not  eat  horseflesh  I-' "  he  said;  "  we  all 
of  us  eat  pigs." 

THE  BLACK  BREAD  QUESTION. 

And  now  a  word  about  that  problem  of  problems — The 
Bread  Question.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  the  German  worker 
lives  on  a  coarse,  black,  noxious  bread  that  he  does  not  like. 
The  German  staple  bread  is  ver^  good  stuff,  and  the  German 
prefers  it  to  our  wheaten,  white  bread.  We  consulted  dozens 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  national  bread  and  the 
white,  and  always  got  the  answer  that,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  nutrition  and  palate,  the  dark  kind  was  the  better. 
Again, 

IT    IS    NOT    TRUE 

that  the  poor  classes  are  compelled,  by  poverty,  to  live  on  one 
kind  of  bread  and  the  well-to-do  on  another.  At  all  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  where  we  put  up,  the  same  kind  of  bread  was 
provided.  What  is  known  as  pumpernickel  (a  very  dark, 
heavy  bread,  and,  by  the  way,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to 
suit  tlie  Ei)glish  taste)  is  very  expensive,  and  is  usually  served 
up  with  Dutch  cheese  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  This  fact  alone 
makes  me  feel  how  careful  one  should  be  in  judging  of  foo<l 
stutl'  from  just  our  own  point  of  view.  The  German  bread 
costs  now,  or,  at  least,  we  paid,  between  G]-d.  and  B-ijd.  for  a 
4  lb.  loaf.  An  American  lady,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  at  a  beer  garden  in  Berlin,  informed  me  that  at 
first  she  did  not  care  much  for  the  dark  bread,  but  now 

MOST  CERTAINLY  PREFERRED  IT, 

The  taste  is  acquired,  she  said,  and  after  you  get  to  like  it 
you  always  prefer  it  to  the  white. 

FOOD    CHEAP. 

As  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  food  is  cheap  in 
Germany.  Here  I  append  a  list  of  a  few  meals  bought  in 
order  to  test  the  buying  power  of  money  in  regard  to  food. 

This  first  case,  at  a  good  class  hotel,  in  the  main  street :  — 
Soup  and  bread,  c]\icken  and  -^auce,  roast  beef  and  potatoes, 
fruit,  pumpernickel,  Dutch  cheese  and  butter.  Plenty  of 
everything,  enough  for  a  man  who  was  reallv  hungrj-.  Price, 
1  m.'  30  pf.— about  Is.  4d. 
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Another  dinner,  at  a  cafe,  cost  about  8(.l.  : — Pig's  knuckle 
and  bread  rolls,  haricot  beans  and  soup,  and  potatoes. 

An  excellent  meal.  Same  would  cost  certainly  Is.  at  home, 
considering  the  quantity. 

Another  dinner,  at  a  good  cafe,  Is.- — three  eggs  and  three 
large  rashers  of  ham,  and  bread. 

WHEATEN    BUNS. 

For  a  little  over  a  ]>cnny,  and  between  Id.  and  l^d.,  you 
can  buy  a  currant  bun  that  for  size  knocks  our  Id.  bun  into  a 
cocked  hat.  The  same  would  certainly  cost  2d.  at  home.  How 
do  they  do  itP  I  cannot  tell,  for  these  buns  aie  wheaten.  I 
was  so  surprised  about  this  purchase  that  I  talked  about  it 
nearlj-  all  da}^ 

Beer  is  cheap,  and,  more  important  still,  it  doesn't  poison 
the  imbiber  like  our  English  so-called  beer.  What  a  blessing 
it  would  be  if  only  -we  could  get  the  same  beverage  as  cheap 
here.  German  gin,  a  very  pleasant  drink,  costs  about  |d.  a 
glass. 

Dusseldorf,  the  first  Grerman  town  on  our  visit,  is  the 
cleanest  and  most  up-to-date  place  I  have  ever  been  in.  Diissel- 
dorf  is  a  typical  exjx'ession  of  modern  industrial  Germany.  The 
town  in  1880  had  a  ])opulatioii  of  95,000,  Avhile  at  the  end  of 
1905  the  inhabitants  numbered  25'), 000.  These  towns,  with  few 
exceptions,  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  according  to  a  pre- 
conceived plan.  The  streets  are  M-ide,  A^  ith  avenues.  The  town 
does  not  get  more  congested  as  you  approach  the  centre,  and 
the  industrial  ]iarts,  the  great  works  and  factories,  are  well 
removed  from  the  domicile  part  of  the  city.  It  would  be  futile 
for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a  descri])tion  of  the  place.  We 
visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  gathered  that  within  the  last 
month  3,500  had  applied  for  work.  Out  of  these,  2,000  were' 
found  employment.  The  officials  at  the  Exchange  were  very 
courteous,  and  answered  all  the  questions  ])ut  to  them  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  our  party.    We  saw 

VERY    FEW    DEJECTED,    UNKEMPT     PEOPLE 

in  the  streets  here.  In  fact,  we  saw  very  few  in  all  our  ti'avels. 
We  saw  an  old  woman  selling  matches  outside  the  station  at 
11  p.m.  This  we  wondered  at,  for  she  was  the  only  one.  Ragged 
children  were  seldom  ever  seen,  and  the  few  that  were  ragged 
were  clean.    All  the  kiddies  are  washed  in  German  schools. 

We  learned  that  fitters  in  Diisseldorf  get  from  5^d.  to  T^d. 
per  hour,  sixty  hours  per  v/eek.  S]ieaking  to  a  bricklayer  "in 
our  ]iarty  he    declared    that  in    Diisseldorf,   at    anv  rate,   the 
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working  meu  in  liis  trade  work(Ml  a  lot  easier  tliau  in  En<^iand. 
This  was  certainly  my  opinion,  too.  The  labourers  work  with 
theilr  coats  on.  Often  they  are  smoking-  cigars,  and  appear  to 
take  things  just  as  easy  whether  the  foreman  is  about  or  not. 
Men  who  drive  scavenger  carts  smoke  cigars  while  at  work,  as 
large  as  life.     It  looks  very  comical. 

LOWER     WAGES;    MORE    CONSTANT    WORK. 

The  wages  on  the  av(>rage  of  ihe  German  workman  are 
lower — })erhaps  'JO  per  cent,  or  more — than  in  J^^ngland,  but 
the  Grerman  gets  more  constant  work.  There  is  cert'.i.inly  not  as 
much  unemployment  in  (xermany  as  in  England.  This  is  very 
natural,  for  CTermany  is  comparatively  an  infant  industrially 
considered,  and  is  now  in  course  of  rapid  growth.  Everywhere 
we  went,  on  all  sides,  one  witnesses  this  develoj>ment.  The 
great  majority  of  factories  and  works  are  adding  fresh  wings 
to  their  buildings,  and  many  railway  stations  in  the  provincial 
towns  are  being  enlarged  in  order  to  cope  with  increasing 
traffic. 

The  key,  I  believe,  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
German  nation  is  what,  for  a  bett-er  phrase,  I  wrlll  call  the 
military  infusion.  I  say  infusion,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  masses  in  Germany  are  not  naturally  inciined  to  militarism. 
1  believe  this  spirit,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  to  be  forced 
down  from  above,  in  reality  not  a  growth  from,  but  fostered 
on  the  people.  The  working-  classes  are  by  nature  a  peaceful, 
industrious  people,  and  are  temperamentally  as  far  removed 
from  anything  approaching  a  warlike  spirit  as  can  possibly  be. 
I  inquired  of  many  their  opinion  concerning  war.  Invariably 
one  discovered  that  fighting  was  a  thing  repugnant  to  them. 
War  they  regard  as  a  terrible  thing,  and  also  that  those  respon- 
sible for  unnecessary  conflict  had  a  lot  to  answer  for.  I  say 
iigain,  one  can't  help  feeling  that  the  or<^Hiiary  people  are  not 
Jingoes;  in  fact,  we  can  well  aiford  to  take  an  example  from 
them  ourselves.  I  visited  many  ])laces  of  entertainment,  with 
a  view  to  both  my  own  enjoyment,  and  also  to  discover,  if 
possible,  what  the  German  jieople  demanded  as  recreation.  The 
Jingo  ditty,  as  we  know  it  in  our  mtisic  halls,  was  certainly 
only  too  conspicuous  by  *its  absence,  and  the  bioscope  pictures, 
for  the  greater  part,  depicted  either  the  dramatic  or  the 
humorous,  the  remaining  ])ortion  being  made  up  of  scenes  from 
industrial  life,  ship-building,  mining,  etc.,  etc.  These  lattt^r 
pictures  all  seemed  to  be  much  apjn-eciated. 

The  character  of  the  common  people's  entei-tainment,  I 
consider,  to  be  highly  signiticant  as  indicating  the  nattU"'"*!  bent 
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of  the  masses,  and  yet  after  saying  this  much,  eveiy  man 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  military.  One  can't  help  being  thrilled  in 
the  presence  of  this  of  which  I  speak.  Even  the  railway  ofheial 
who  punches  our  tickets  displays  the  same  majesty  of  discipline, 
every  movement  of  his  body  is  methodical,  from  the  time  he 
very  courteously  asks  for  your  ticket  until,  with  a  dignified 
smile,  he  hands  you  it  back.  Here  he  is,  a  finely  uniformed, 
disciplined  unit  of  a  great  nation.  He  has  a  duty  to  perform 
and  a  method  of  performing  it,  and  one  senses  in  his  calm 
bearing  the  larger  Imperial  self,  as  it  were,  and  you  feel  in- 
stinctively that  "  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  "  would  never  s\icceed  in  making  him  budge  an  inch  from 
his  duty,  and  the  particular  way  the  great  Fatherland  says  he 
shall  do  it. 

How  the  Grerman  real  wage,  as  distinct  from  money  wage, 
would  compare  with  the  English  is  a  nice  question.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  it  Avould 

COMPARE    VERY    FAVOURABLY. 

The  German  is  very  economical ;  he  wastes  very  little.  His 
country  offers  him  the  best  of  facilities  for  spending  his  money 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  usually  eats  and  drinks  what  is 
good  for  him,  and  his  recreation  is  of  a  healthy  kind.  He  can 
travel  cheaply,  and  his  wife  is  a  past  master  in  the  science  of 
domestic  economy. 

Here  again,  the  State,  through  the  school,  is  responsible. 
The  German  realises  more  than  we  do  that 

EDUCATION 

is  all  important,  and  in  reality  I  suppose  the  schoolmaster  is 
the  most  important  man  in  our  midst.  We  went  through  a 
great  electrical  engineering  works  at  Nuremberg,  the  second 
largest  in  Europe,  I  think.  Here  we  saw  the  large  technical 
school,  where  the  boys  are  taught  the  trade.  They  were  all 
working  from  plans,  making  models  of  the  various  machines 
which  this  firm  manufactures.  They  remain  in  the  school  for 
four  years,  and  then  pass  over  into  the  works  proper.  There 
are  no  apprentices  working  with  the  men;  the}^  all  learn  their 
trade  in  the  school.  After  leavring  this  school,  with  its  various 
departments,  physiology,  mineralogy,  biology,  chemistry,  etc., 
etc.,  and  after  seeing  the  many  specimens  of  work  accomplished 
by  these  boys  of  only  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  ceased  to 
wonder  as  much  as  formerly  why  the  German  nation  is 
growing  stronger  every  day,  in  fact,  is  rising  so  quickly  that  a 
people  like  oujselves  are  alarmed  at  her  progress.    The  average 


waeres  paid  at  the  above-men iioiuMl  works  is  skilled,  -")()  murk 
per  week,  and  unskilled,  'J5  mark  jier  week.  Tliis  iiifoimatioji, 
re  wages,  was  given  mo  direct  by  th^^  general  manager-.  He 
particularly  impressed  on  me  tht'it  this  Avas  onlv  the  average. 
For  some  workmen,  on  the  better  clasSes  of  work,  and  special 
work,  received  as  much  as  £2  5s.  to  ,£•'{  i>er  week.  Tliei-e  are 
girl  workers  here,  too.     Average  wage,  15  mark  per  wcM'k. 

ANIMALS    SLAUGHTERED. 

As  I  specially  mentioned  (Jhemnitz  just  now,  I  here  append 
a  table  snowing  the  number  of  aninuils  soUl  in  12  montlis, 
or,  I  should  say,  passed  by  the  inspector  for  Ininian  consunq)- 
tion  :  — 

18,800  oxen,  ^8,080  calves,  21,259  shee]),  187  lambs, 
76,872  ])igs,  1 ,00o  horses,  325  dogs. 

Out  of  1,157  horses  which  were  slaughtered,  154  were  con- 
demned, so  only  1,()(J'J  w^ere  really  eaten. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  details  concerning  a  s(diool  we  visited 
at  Frankfurt.  The  number  of  children  who  attended  was 
800.  The  assistant  manager  told  us  that  the  school  con- 
tained the  children  of  the  poorest  peo]]le  in  the  town.  The 
master,  on  being  asked  by  our  interpreter  ("  interrupter,"  Ave 
facetiously  called  him),  if  the  children's  parents  were  very 
poor,  replied,  "  Yes,  there  is  much  poverty  and  need  amongst 
them.  The  children  do  not  get  the  best  of  home  surroundings, 
and,  in  consequence,  thev  are  frequently  in  trouble  with  the 
police."  Out  of  800,  we  gathered  that  500  during  the  year  had 
received  some  article  of  apparel,  .^uch  as  boots,  collars,  suits, 
mufflers,  etc.  The  tuition  lasted  six  hours  per  day.  The  sub- 
jects— three  R.'s,  French,  and  gymnastics;  religion,  Jewish, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  One  hundred  Jewish  children 
were  instructed  in  their  owai  faith.  Books  Avere  all  free,  and 
children  Avere  fed,  if  necessary-. 

In  the  case  of  parents  being  in  a  position  to  pay,  but  Avish- 
ing  the  children  to  remain  at  school  all  day,  while  their 
parents  were  at  work  (this,  of  course,  is  where  both  parents  go 
to  w'ork  out  of  home),  then  20  ])fennig  (one-fifth  of  a  shilling) 
is  the  (diarge  made  for  feeding  the  children. 

As  a  Socialist,  of  course  I  hold  A'ery  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  all  kinds  of  State  enterprise; — a  highly  organised  condi- 
tion of  labour; — an  efficient  equipment  for  elementary  and 
technical  education  and  many  other  things,  which  Ave  f^ul  in 
Germany,  but  not  in  England,  have  necessarily  made  greatly 
for  the  AveU-being  of  the  Fatherland.   But  then,  although  believ- 
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iug  these  factors  to  have  been  most  potent  for  good,  I  am  not 
in  any  way  prepared  to  state  that  the  German  system  of  tariffs 
has  worked  in  just  the  opposite  direction — for  evil.  For  all 
I  know  it  may  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  bringing 
about  German}^' s  develo*pment.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  obliged 
to  condemn  Protection,  to  disallow  the  possibility  of  it  ever 
conferring  benefit  on  a  country,  irrespective  of  all  the  iJarticular 
circumstances  vrhich  ma}^  surround  that  country. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Germany  don't  miss  Essen,  the  Arsenal 
of  Europe.  I  had  always  imagined  Essen  as  smoky  and  black. 
In  reality,  however,  the  air  is  pure  and  the  town  is  clean. 
There  is  -an  abundance  of  open  spaces,  parks  and  gardens,  a 
very  paradise  for  the  children.  The  town  has  grown  very 
quickly.  The  population  in  1880  was  50,000,  in  1905  the  in- 
habitants numbered  230.000.  The  colossal  war  material  works 
(Krup])'s)  are  Avell  removed  from  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
town,  covering  an  area,  I  should  calculate,  larger  than  I^ewton 
Abbot. 

INDUSTRIAL    ESSEN. 

It  is  a  grand  sight  (Ruskin  Avouldn't  say  so  though  I),  as 
fax  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  goes  the  "  chimney  forest,"  every 
stack  belching  forth  volumes  of  inky  smoke.  Such  a  sight, 
eombined  with  the  constant  din  of  the  steam  hammers  and  the 
roar  of  the  fires,  is  enough  to  bewilder  the  new-comer.  It  is 
staggering  when  one  comes  to  realise  it,  that  all  this  industry, 
these  35,000  mechanics,  should  be  so  busil}^  engaged  solely  on 
the  production  of  engines  of  destruction.  Here  in  Essen  that 
ingenuity  takes  first  rank  which  succeeds  in  contriving  the 
machine  which  will  in  the  shortest  time  blow  the  greatest 
number  of  men  into  the  greatest  number  of  bits.  But  Germany 
does  nothing  by  halves.  If  she  wants  an  arsenal,  she  puts  a 
whole  town  aside  in  order  to  do  the  job  properly. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.  we  strolled  round  the  central 
«narket.  It  is  all  held  in  the  open  air.  Large-  numbers  of 
working  women  are  here,  nearly  'all  wearing  shawls,  buying 
from  the  numerous  stalls.  We  judged  the  prices  here  to  be 
slightly  below  the  average.  We  saAv  best  pork  8d.  to  9d.  lb. 
(17i  oz.)  and  bacon  7d.  to  lOd,  lb.  (17^  oz.).  Very  fine  cauli- 
flowers too.  These  were  very  cheap  compared  with  home  prices. 
Rhubarb,  I  don't  know  why,  we  found  most  stale  and  dear 
everywhere,  })arsnips  too  appeared  to  be  dry  and  fibery. 
German  sausage  sells  by  the  yard,  all  prices  from  5d.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  lb. 

Later  in  the  day  we  were  driven  in  waggonettes,  on  a 
circular  tri]^  (I  should  say  about  nine  miles)  around  the  Krupp 
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Morkmeu's  and  pensiuners"  dwellings.  We  learned  there  were 
(juite  30,000  people  living  in  these  garden  cities  (if  any  place 
deserves  this  title  these  habitations  do).  Nobody  could  wish 
for  a  better  surroundings.  Each  little  cottage  is  detached. 
The  architecture  is  most  picturesc^ue.  Creepers  and  rose  trees 
cling  to  the  walls,  while  around  is  the  gard{>n  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  nuiking  eacdi  house  an  ideal  little  residence.  Wo 
gathered  that  on  the  average  the  rent  amounts  to  about  £0  to 
£3  5s.  per  room  per  annum.  In  Essen  house  rent  is  consider- 
ably dearer  than  this,  quite  5s.  to  10s.  per  room  per  'annum 
nioie.  liy  the  w-ay,  at  Chemnitz,  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  a 
typical  workman's  dAvelling,  cost  5s.  Gd.  ix'r  vreek.  Three 
rooms  and  kitchen,  Os.  (Id.  or  Ts.  These  pl'aces  are  on  the  flat 
system. 

AGRICULTURAL    GERMANY, 

It  was  a  long  ride  from  Essen  to  Berlin.  As  a  rule  we 
found  the  soil  in  Germany  very  poor.  In  fact,  we  wondered  at 
anvthing  growing  at  all  in  some  ])laces.  It  is  usual  for  all  the 
familj^  to  turn  out  to  work  in  the  fields  and  g:ardens.  The 
women  are  seen  using  the  spit  and  appear  to  labour  quite  as 
hard  as  the  men.  We  on  one  occasion  saw"  a  number  of  women 
engaged  on  a  Avorks  of  some  sort  using  the  pick  and  shovel  just 
like  men.  As  I  said,  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  very,  very  dry. 
Often,  Avliile  riding  in  the  train  we  have  seen  a  harrow  at  work 
with  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  both  machine  and  horse.  How- 
ever, between  Essen  and  Berlin  the  country  seemed  to  improve 
in  this  respect.  The  herbage  appeared  to  be  more  fresh  and 
vigorous  'and  the  laud  better  irrigated.  Hanover  (about  mid- 
way on  our  journey)  ]iossess  one  of  the  finest  railway  stations 
I  ever  saw.  Iron  built  throughout,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
commendable  feat  of  engineering. 

One  would  wish  for  a  three  months'  stay  in  Berlin  to  see 
the  sights.  The  main  streets  'at  night  aie  simply  one  blaze  of 
light.  My  supper  the  first  eve  in  Berlin  (just  for  the  experi- 
ment, miiid  you),  was  Id.  bread  (dark).  Id.  sausage  and  2^d. 
lager  beer.  A  very  good  repast,  despite  what  the  people  say 
about  the  German  sausage. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

While  in  Berlin  I  hai)i)ened  to  be  on  the  deputation  to  visit 
the  Labour  Exchange.  The  secretary  we  found  to  be  a  most 
obliging  man.  He  reatlily  granted  us  an  hour's  interview, 
bcsides'^helping  us  out  with  an  extra  interpreter  (a  correspon- 
dence clerk  on  the  Exchange  who  could  speak  English  well). 

First  we  were  informed  that  in  Berlin  there  were  four  rival 
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Exchanges,  the  Socialist,  the  Trade  Unionist ,  the  Town,  and 
the  Employers'. 

The  present  Exchange  is  an  Employers',  and  i«  kept  up 
entirely  by  them.  Also  it  is  only  for  the  workers  in  the  metal 
working  and  electrical  trades.  Other  trades  have  their  own 
Em})loyers'  Exchanges.  The  interpreter  informed  us  that  this 
Exchange  was  anti-Socialist  in  character,  but  what  that 
amounted  to  in  the  case  of  a  Labour  Exchange  I  could  not  say. 
However,  the  place  would  find  work,  if  possible,  for  any  person 
irrespective    of  political  views,  creeds,  or  nationalities. 

The  following  are  the  general  figures  from  the  statistical 
abstract,  together  with  rates  of  pay  of  workers  in  the  various 
departments  :  — 

1909. 

Total   number  of   separate  persons   who 

applied  for  work  ...  ...  ...     28,617 

Work  found  for 23,000 

RATES    OF    PAY. 

Labourers,  unskilled,  4|d.  to  5d.  per  hour.  Metal  turners 
(machine  workers),  T|d.  per  hour.  Moulders,  8^d.  per  hour. 
Engineers,  either  with  tool  or  machine  (that  means  can  work 
witli  either),  8|d.  per  hour.  Boiler  makers,  ~fd.  per  hour. 
Some  of  the  best  workers  on  special  jobs  get  per  hour,  Is.  Igd. 
In  the  metal  trade  the  average  hours  per  week  are  53.  In 
the  electrical  trade,  46.  Overtime,  10  to  20  per  cent,  extra 
wage.  Night  w^ork  (metal  work  onlj^),  25  to  40  per  cent.  more. 
Blacksmith,  7d.  per  hour.  Pattern  maker,  8^d.  per  hour. 
Superior  smith  in  engineer's  shop,  8|d.  per  hour. 

William  Yile. 
4,  Bowden  Hill, 

Newton  Abbot, 


Report    by    C.    G.    GILL. 

The   following  are   my   im])ressions   of  (lermany   ao   far   as 
I  could  learn  the  conditions  during  my  visit :  — 

1.    Horseflesh  is  not  consumed  so  much  as  I  have  been  led 
to  believe. 
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2.  The  bread  of  the  ])(>()])le  is  much  on  a  par  with  our  own 
bread  and  also  clieaper  than  I  have  been  told. 

3.  Unemployment  does  exist  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  It  was  difficult  to  g-et  con-ect  fij^-ures,  as  there  was  a 
general  strike  on  in  the  building  trade  at  ihe  time  of  our  visit. 

4.  To  my  mind  female  labour  on  the  soil  is  much  too 
common  and  it  also  tends  to  keep  the  wages  low. 

5.  The  average  wages  are  lower  tbau  in  England  and  food 
in  general  is  higher. 

6.  My  opinion  of  the  German  peo])le  as  a  body  in  tho 
districts  that  we  visited  is  that  they  appear  well  nourished, 
clean  and  ha])py. 

C.  G.  Gill. 
Fore  Street,  Chudleigh. 


Report    by   J.    A.    THOMAS. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
composition  and  management  of  the  party,  we  were  given 
perfect  freedom  to  investigate  and  ask  questions  and  every 
facility  was  given  to  us  to  find  out  the  truth. 

My  impression  is  that  the  reports  made  about  Germany  by 
the  Free  Trade  speakers  and  journals  are  absolutely  false 
and  misleading. 

I  have  always  been  taught  from  my  youth  to  look  upon  the 
Germans  as  an  inferior  race  to  my  own,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  find  them  so,  but  after  my  visit  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
their  standard  of  living  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  best 
workmen,  that  there  is  very  little  poverty  among  them,  that 
they  have  a  better  way  of  dealing  M-ith  the  Avork  stress  and  the 
unemployed  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  become  a  vagrant. 

There  seems  very  little  casual  labour  among  them.  Those 
we  found  at  the  Labour  l^ureaux  were  well  clothed  and 
nourished  and  we  saw  none  of  the  miserable  dejected-looking 
men  and  women  too  frequently  seen  at  our  own  Labour 
Exchanges  and  street  corners.  I  was  struck  by  the  clean  and 
tidy  ap])earance  of  the  men,  women  and  children  all  through 
the  country  we  visited.  It  was  remarkable.  This  is 
encouraged   by   the   authorities,   baths  being   provided   in  the 
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schools,  factories,  Labour  Bureaux  aud  homes.  The  streets 
are  well  kept  and  verj  clean,  tree  plautius^  hel])iufi;-  to  give 
tliem  a  Tery  good  appearance.  Tlie  land  is  well  cultivated 
arid  none  of  it  seems  to  h?  lying  idle.  They  seem  behind  in 
agricultural  implements;  but  this,  of  course,  creates  more 
labour.  The  discipline  of  the  jreople  is  good,  yet  everyone  seems 
to  enjoy  themselves.  The  way  in  which  the  cafes  are  managed 
makes  this  easy  and  cheap.  The  beer  is  practically  non-intoxi- 
cating. Music  is  provhled,  and  theiir  enjoyment  is  not  marred 
b}'  the  drunkenness  we  see  in  our  country. 

From  observations  made  outside  and  inside  factories,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  their  hours  are  somewhat 
longei*  and  piece-work  lower  paid,  I  do  not  think  they  work 
at  anything  near  the  speed  our  men  work  at,  and  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  turned  out  as  a\  ell  oh  as  we  are.  I  find  there 
is  very  little  diherence  in  the  cost  of  living  between  the  two 
countries. 

Living  where  flats  do  not  exist,  I  do  not  like  the  system, 
but  I  think  they  are  equal  in  comfort  and  as  cheap  as  in  our 
own  large  towns.  0«  the  questions  we  were  especially  deputed 
to  inquire  about,  I  find  that  the  statement  made  that  the  poor 
eat  black  bread  is  not  true.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  4|  lb. 
(English  weight)  loaf,  same  as  eaten  by  the  working  classes, 
for  which  I  paid  T^d.  in  English  money.  The  colour  of  this 
loaf  is  brown.  I  have  also  a  4  lb.  1  oz.  (Englisli  weight)  white 
loaf,  price  5|d.  (English  mone}^),  both  purchased  in  Cologne. 
White  bread  is  made  up  in  various  shapes — rolls,  five  for 
10  pf.,  also  in  10  pf.  loaves.  I  have  one  of  these,  and  it  is 
equal  in  colour  to  our  best  white.  The  blackest  bread  I  found 
was  sei'V'cd  at  the  Wien  Restaurant,  109  Berlinerstrasse,  Bar- 
men. Tliis  vras  a  good-class  cafe,  the  charges  being  higher  than 
any  other  cafe  I  dined  at,  I  have  two  pieces  of  bread,  one 
white  and  the  other  brown,  I  bought  from  a  boy  in  the  work- 
ing-class districts  of  Barmen,  lie  was  eating  it  as  a  sandwich, 
with  butter  between.  German  bread  was  eaten  Avith  all  our 
meals,  and  I  enjoyed  the  change. 

The  statement  that  the  Grermans  live  largely  on  horseflesh 
is  also  false.  I  asked  in  dozens  of  butchers'  shops  for  it,  but 
could  not  get  any.  In  CUiemnitz  I  and  two  others  asked  for 
the  iworest  neighbourhood  in  the  town,  thinking  that  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  it.  We  searched  about  twenty  streets,  and 
all  the  butchers'  shops  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  could  not 
f]n<l  any.  There  was  a  good  su]i]dv  of  veal,  pork,  beef,  ham, 
and  bacon  in  all  toAvns  we  visited.  I  understand  some  members 
.  found  horseflesh,  and  they  will  report  upon  it. 
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I  was  one  of  the  party  who  visited  the  Berlin  Labour 
Bureaux.  The  applicant  pays  20  ])f.  for  registration.  Gets  his 
boots  and  clothes  rej)aired  for  a  small  sum,  if  recjuired.  We 
asked  for  the  number  of  unemployed  for  March  of  this  year, 
and  were  given  the  following  figures:  — 

Applications  for  work       ...  ...  ...     15,174 

,,  from  em])loyers      ...  ...     15,224 

Applicants  found  places    ...  ...  ...     11,488 

I  asked,  seeing  that  there  was  ])lenty  of  work,  why  those 
out  of  work  did  not  take  it.  The  answer  was  that  they  wouhl 
not  take  the  work  offered.  ^V'e  asked  for  the  figures  for  the 
whole  of  Berlin  for  the  veor  1909.  The  followina-  were 
given  :  — 

Applications  for  work     ...  ...  ...     102,211 

from  employers 122,983 

Applicants  found  places      ...  ...         ...  99,857 

I  visited  the  Frankfurt  Socialist  Labour  Bureau.  We  inter- 
viewed the  secretary,  who  said  there  was  very  little  unemploy- 
ment in  the  town.     Trade  had  been  good  sdnce  1907. 

J.  A,  Thomas. 
24,  Millpond  Street, 

Ross,  Herefordshire. 


Report    by   W.    LLOYD    TODD. 

I  joined  various  sections  of  the  party  in  all  the  above  towns 
and  we  had  in  most  instances  some  who  were  experts  by  prac- 
tice or  otherwise  in  the  matters  which  we  came  across,  when 
visiting  factories,  sale  shops,  schools,  dwellings,  etc.,  but  in 
many  cases  we  only  had  one  or  two  interpreters  for  more 
numerous  sections,  which  made  it  awkward  for  a  large  number 
of  them.  This  I  consider  a  serious  matter,  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  rectifiwl  in  any  future  party. 

In  the  sections  I  accom])anieil  we  were  somewhat  better  off 
through  my  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  French  (acquired 
in  Paris).  That  language  we  found  more  spoken  than  English, 
which  gave  myself  and  friends  a  better  opportunity  of  sifting 
matters,  ])articularly  in  the  schools  we  visited. 

The  schools  were  to  all  appearances  in  some  of  the  poorest 
quarters.     In  one  case,  through  the  kindness  of  the  jirincipal. 
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altlioug'li  against  the  rules,  v.e  saw  the  children  at  their  lessons. 
They  were  very  clean  and  tidy,  apparently  well  fed  and  bright. 
There  was  no  shortage  of  adult  teachers,  who,  to  our  surprise, 
had  no  knowledge  of  either  French  or  English,  the  head 
masters  only  speaking  a  very  little  French. 

Childreu  coming  Avithout  breakfast — they  begin  at  8  a.m.— 
are  given  milk.  Such  cases,  even  in  winter,  seldom  occur,  and 
more  seldom  does  any  child  come  without  bread,  our  informant 
forcibly  saying,  "  In  Germany  there  are  no  children  w^ithout 
bread."  In  winter  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a  proper  temperature 
by  the  introduction  of  warm  air,  no  cold  air  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  places  of  dnstruction  during  school  hours,  and  the 
ventilation  was  perfect.  A  member  of  our  section  is  on  the  board 
of  school  managers  iu  one  of  our  provincial  towns,  and  the 
drawings  taken  by  him  from  our  English  school  compared  very 
favourably  wath  any  we  saw  being  done  by  a  similar  standard 
in  the  German  schools. 

Our  section  visited  a  Labour  Exchange  in  a  very-  large  town , 
which  was  run  by  the  employers  in  the  metal  trades  for  those 
trades  only,  such  being  the  principal  industry  of  the  place,  and 
at  no  expense  to  those  seeking  work.  In  1909,  90  per  cent,  of 
the  applicants  had  been  found  work,  and  wo  were  told  that 
presumably  the  others  had  found  work  themselves.  Many  of 
those  who  had  regiistered  did  so,  not  because  they  were  out 
of  employment,  but  because  they  wished  for  a  change.  The 
prevailing  wages  were:  for  young  fellows  who  were  learners, 
4-|-d.  per  hour,  rising  to  8d. ;  thoroughly  qualified  men,  from 
8d.  to  Is.  Id.  per  hour.  Time  worked  per  week:  ordinary 
workers,  53  hours,  and  for  those  in  the  better  kind  of  work 
and  for  electrical  purposes,  48  ;  overtime  paid  from  10  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  extra  ;  night  work,  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent, 
extra.  In  the  buildiiig  trades  we  found  the  average  outside 
Berlin,  where  higher  rates  prevailed,  skilled  men  from  7^d. 
upwards;  labourers,  S-^d.  upw^ards;  "Corporation"  labourers, 
r)jd.  and  upwards  per  hour.  Postmen  started  at  21s.  per  week, 
with  one  or  two  deliveries  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  shoeing 
smiths  are  paid  Ts.  for  the  first  fireman,  5s.  for  the  second  man, 
and  4s.  for  the  third  man  per  day  for  each  set.  Ironmongery, 
the  same  prices  that  obtain  here.  Very  g'ood  box  calf  boots, 
9s.  8d.,  with  cheaper  and  dearer  ones,  while  in  all  the  shops 
we  saw  that  are  run  hy  Amenican  shoe  companies  the  prices 
marked  were  exactly  similar  for  each  kind  as  those  marked  in 
the  German  shops,  and  also  similar  to  the  prices  in  the  American 
shops  in  London. 

It  vrould  be  very  interesting  to  know  who  had  ]iaid  the 
taiiif  (m  the  American  goods  entering  Germany  when  they  aro 


iK'iiig   sold    as    clieap    as    the    German    and   as  cheap    as   those 
.Vnierican  ones  sold  in  England. 

Women's  a])parel,  under  and  outer,  the  same  ])rices  as  with 
us,  working  men's  shirts  and  under-clothing  cheaper. 

Men's  clothing.  In  this  matter  we  were  fortunate  in  having 
in  all  my  sections  a  practical  cloth  expert  fi"0m  the  West  oi 
England,  who,  in  every  case,  and  they  were  man}',  gave  his 
word  that,  quality  for  qualitA',  the  prices  were  exactly  similar 
to  those,  obtaining  in  this  countrj'.  Our  expert  occupies  a 
position  in  an  English  factory  that  enabled  him  to  identify 
many  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  exhibited  and  likewise  the  material 
from  which  many  of  the  garments  were  made,  as  having  been 
made  in  the  works  where  he  is  emplo^'ed  ;  in  that  case  the  tariff 
has  been  paid  by  someone,  still  the  buyer  of  the  suits  paid  no 
more  for  them  than  was  naid  at  home  for  goods  nuide  from  the 
same  or  similar  material;  the  fact  is  the  German  had  got  the 
benefit  of  the  duty  on  the  cloth  and  paid  no  higher  for  his 
clothing. 

Black  bread  is  only  eaten  in  very  rare  cases,  and  then 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  Rye  bread  being  mostly  eaten,  white 
loaves  and  rolls  are  considered  as  fancy  bread.  I  can  aver  that 
ere  we  had  been  a  week  in  Germ;uiy,  many  of  our  party  had 
quite  a  liking  for  the  brown.  There  is  veiy  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  prices  of  meat  in  Germanv  'and  in  England. 
The  best  parts  of  ox  cheek  w-ere  3|d. ;  brisket  and  flank,  5|d. 
and  Gd.;  ordinarv  best  parts,  O-^d.;  best  fillet  steak,  Is.  Id.  to 
Is.  4d. ;  veal  and  pork,  7d.  to  9d. ;  lamb  and  mutton,  all  home 
killed,  somewhat  cheaper;  bacon,  of  which  little  appeared  to  be 
consumed,  about  our  prices;  some  dried  fruits  dearer;  coffee, 
in  the  berry,  roasted,  from  lid. ;  butter  and  native  cheese 
cheaper;  the  prices  aljove  are  for  the  German  lb.,  which  is 
about  2  oz.  heavier  than  o\us.  The  price  of  horsefiesh  ranges 
from  4d.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  (German),  and  is  eaten  from  choice  and 
not  from  necessity,  as  must  be  acknowledged  when  its  price  is 
com_pared  with  the  prices  of  some  of  the-  other  animal  food. 

We  found  onlv  one  town  where  dog  flesh  was  eaten,  but  it 
is  dear  and  scarce.  We  were  informed  that  the  number  of  dogs 
killed  in  1909  was  about  one  for  every  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  it  was  stated  that  dog  flesh  was  eaten  as  a 
supposed  remedy  for  consumption. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  German  working  classes 
in  all  the  different  kingdoms  and  cities  we  visited  are,  to  all 
appearances,  more  robust,  better  clothed,  better  shod  (we  did 
not  see  a  hobnailed  boot  anywhere),  much  cleaner  when  coming 
from  work,  better  set  up  and  more  able  to  enjoy  life  than  his 
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British  confrere  in  the  corresponding  station  of  life.  There  are 
no  loafers  about  the  stations  craving  for  a  2d.  job,  same  as 
prevail  at  every  station  in  our  land.  Of  slums  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  Ave  saw  none,  and  were  told  that,  in  fact,  there  are 
no  such  plaices  there.  On  every  side  new  lines  of  railway  and 
new  sidings  are  in  progress,  with  splendid  and  very  substantial 
stone  or  girder  bridges,  new  and  verv  extensive  factories 
building  all  over  the  ]>lace,  near  and  away  from  the  railways: 
'all,  I  presume,  are  signs  of  requirements,  progress  and  evidence 
of  increasing  work  and  wealth. 

In  conclusion,  whoever  has  borne  the  cost  of  making  and 
maintaining  the  paving,  decorating  and  general  details  in  the 
appearance  of  all  the  towns,  they  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
their  municipal  administrations,  Avhatever  they  may  be,  and 
to  my  mind,  as  a  Borough  Councillor  of  an  English  Corpora- 
tion, I  consider  we  are  very  much  behind  the  Germans. 

They  make  the  best  of  every  spot,  be  it  large  or  small,  and 
cleanliness  is  supreme  in  all  the  streets  and  publie  places  with- 
out any  apparent  irksome  restrictions. 

William  Lloyd  Todd. 
Boxmoor,  Hemel  Hempstead. 


Report    by    CHARLES    SEAR. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr,  A.  Ward,  M.P.,  I  was  invited  to 
join  a  party  of  workmen  who  were  going  on  tour  to  Germany 
to  incpiire  i-nto  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peoj^le  of  that 
coivntry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  below  a  true  and  impartial 
account  of  my  impressions  as  far  as  the  time  and  means  at  my 
disposal  will  allow.  Although  the  time  was  short,  the  best  use 
of  it  was  made,  as  one  will  see  when  I  state  that  we  left  London 
on  llie  evening  of  the  2Tth  April  and  arrived  in  London  again 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  being  away  from  London 
only  11  clear  days.  We  visited  the  following  towns  in  the 
order  given  bf4ow :  Dusseld(n"f,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Essen, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Cliemnitz,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort, 
-and  Cologne. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Duss&ldorf  (the  first  town  visited)  is  a  fine  well  kept  town, 
with  wide  straight  streets  and  grand  imposing  buildings  and  a 
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g'di.Ml  service  of  cleclrie  tianiw;ivs.  .VI though  the  ovorhoad 
system  was  always  adopted,  and  tlie  trailer  system  of  cars, 
they  have  no  top  seats,  whicli  I  think  is  not  so  good  as 
our  systvui.  My  first  business  here  was  to  coni])arc  as  nearly 
as  ]>L)Ssil)le  the  prices  of  goods  for  sale  in  the  sho])  windows. 

All    goods    in    Germany,    with    very    few    exceptions,    are 
marked    the     selling'    price.        IJelow     are      a      few      prices : 
Bowler    hats,  4  mark,  3s.  lid. ;    purses    from    5    mark    down 
to  45  pfennig;   caps,  1  mark  80  j)fennig  to  2  mark  25  pfennig-; 
umbrellas  froni  4   to  22   mark;    soft  felt  hats,    '>   to  4   mark; 
collars,    2    mark    55    j)fennig  half    dozen;     suits    ranged   from 
25  mark  to  100  mark.     You  vrill  note  that  these  inic( s  are  about 
the  same  as  at  home;  but  the  qualitv  of  tlie  goods  is  far  inferior 
to  our  own.     The  same  applies  to  boots  of  all  sorts,  very  poor 
f(uality  goods  comivared  with  our  own  at  the  price.     The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  food  prices  :    white  bread,  made  with  milk  and 
sultanas  and  baked  in  tins,  1  mark  for  4  lb.  (but  this  was  only 
eaten  as  a  luxury,  not  by  the  workers);   black  bread,  5  lbs.  for 
50  pfennig;  lemons,  3  for  20  pfennig;  eggs,  10  for  50  pfennig; 
tea  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  no  really  good  tea  under  5s. 

Very  good  coffee  is  sold  at  Is.  (Id.  per  lb.  The  prices  of  bread, 
tea  and  coffee  were  given  by  a  ladv  who  could  speak  English 
very  Avell,  and  explained  that  the  poor  people  could  not  afford 
the  white  bread,  nor  the  tea,  so  they  had  to  have  black  bread 
and  colfee.  The  general  condition  of  the  people  to  all  outvrard 
appearance  was  very  clean  and  tidy  and  they  conducted  them- 
selves remarkably  well. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

Thiis  toAvn  appeared  to  be  an  older  ]ylace  but  still  there  are 
some  very  fine  streets  and  shops.  The  prices  were  very  much 
the  same  as  at  Dusseldorf.     We  saw  some  unemployed  here. 

We  ]3roceeded  from  Elberfeld  to  Barmen  by  Mono  Railway. 
This  railway  is  a  very  fine  example  of  engineering  skill.  It 
is  an  overhead  raihvay  with  the  car  sus])ended  and  running  on 
a  rail  'at  the  top  and  propelled  by  a  self-contained  motor.  A 
water  course  is  utilised  for  the  railway.  Huge  iron  girders 
Sjiring  from  either  side  of  the  river  to  sup})ort  the  railway. 
Arriving  at  liarmen,  we  visited  a  school  and  were  shown  over 
it  by  the  professor's  son  after  school  hours,  no  one  being:  allowed 
in  during  school  hours.  It  was  a  very  nice  school,  Avith  all  the 
latest  appliances  and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Asking  if  any 
children  come  to  school  without  having  had  breakfast  we  were 
informed  that  in  the  winter  there  were,  and  that  the  town  pro- 
vided them  with  bread  and  milk. 
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We  saw  horseflesh  at  Gd.  per  lb. 

We  also  visited  an  electrical  works,  which  manufactured 
installations  for  telephone  and  telegraph.  Some  very  delicate 
machinery  was  working,  twistinp-  and  covering  different  wires 
with  silk,  rubber,  etc.  Most  of  this  was  done  bv  female  labour 
who  had  lofty  well-ventilated  workrooms  and  seemed  quite 
happv  at  their  work.    Our  time  gone,  we  had  to  proceed  to 

ESSEN. 

We  went  for  a  drive  round  the  famous  Krupp  works,  which 
is  a  huge  hive  of  industry,  something  to  compare  with  our 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  We  were  unable  to  get  inside  the  Avorks. 
We  saw  the  Krupp  pensioners'  houses,  very  nice  places  with 
gardens,  and  kept  very  clean  and  attractive.  I  then  visited  the 
market  in  Essen,  where  all  sorts  of  things  could  b©  purchased. 
The  goods  were  very  clean  and  looked  good  :  — 

Salt  pork,  Td.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. ; 
bacon,  9d.  to  lid.  per  lb. ;  butter.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.,  which 
could  be  bought  at  home  for  2d.  per  lb.  less. 

I,  with  three  others,  had  dinner  at  a  workmen's  restaurant. 
We  were  served  with  soup,  the  ingredients  of  which  I  will 
not  vouch  for,  beyond  one  of  them  being  raisins  ;  the  rest  looked 
to  me  like  oatmeal,  or  something  of  the  sort.  However,  it  was 
very  good.  We  also  had  pork,  and  what  was  supposed  to  be 
apple  sauce,  but  I  think  it  was  crab.  But  we  had  plenty  of  it — 
rather  more  than  I  wanted — for  7d. 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  ifor  Berlin,  a  seven  hours'  railway  journey, 
which  we  reached  on  Saturday,  April  30th,  at  9.30  p.m.  This  is 
a  very  tine,  well-planned  city,  with  long,  wide  streets  and 
very  fine  buildings.  The  shops  here  are  all  open  on  Sunday 
from  8  to  10  and  from  12  to  2  p.m. ;  public  houses  are  open 
all  day.  We  found  the  flat  system  for  workmen's  dwellings 
here,  as  in  other  towns  we  visited.  We  visited  some  very  poor 
buildings,  where  two  rooms  and  kitchen  are  let  at  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  per  week  and  one  room  is  often  sub-let  to  a  lodger,  leaving 
one  room  and  kitchen  for  the  family. 

I  also  found  that  wages  in  Berlin  are  lower  than  in  London, 
carpenters'  wages  Avorking  out  at  8^d.  per  hour,  bricklayers' 
at  9|d.  per  hour,  plasterers'  at  9|d.  per  hour,  painters'  at  Tjd. 
per  hour,  labourers'  at  3s.  i>er  10  hours,  which  seems  to  me  a 
very  low  Avage,  but  Avas  assured  by  a  Berlin  carpenter  to  be 
correct. 
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T  was  informed  tliat  ndditioual  taxes  are  being  continunlly 
levied;  for  instance,  this  last  year  on  all  artificial 
lig-ht  and  appliances.  Matches  could  be  bought  for  10  pfennig 
per  iloz.,  but  now  cost  25  pf.  per  doz.  The  new  tax  applies  to 
all  glass  and  wire  fittilngs,  and  ever\'  other  appliance  for  arti- 
ficial light. 

I  visited  the  Trade  Union  Labour  Bureau  for  paper- 
hangers  only,  and  was  informed  that  there  were  approximately 
1,200  paperhangers  in  BerMn,  and  that  they  then  had  400 
registered  as  unemployed.  The  union  rate  of  wages  for  paper- 
iiangers  is  7^d.  per  hour. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  I  consider  the  hard 
lot  of  the  German  soldier  under  conscription.  His  pay,  accord- 
ing to  my  informant  in  llerlin  is  only  22  pf.  per  day,  about 
2|<1.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  find  his  own  blacking  and  paste. 
He  is  allowed  10  lb.  of  black  bread  for  three  days,  and  coft'ee 
and  tea  without  sugar  and  milk.  His  dinner  is  meat  and  vege- 
tables. From  the  State  Labour  Bureau  I  learned  tliere  were 
4.000  men  registered  unemployed. 

DRESDEN. 

A  very  fine  place,  v.^lth  some  grand  old  buildings,  and  kept 
veiy  clean  and  nice.  I  could  get  no  pai*ticular  information  here 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  peojile. 

CHEMNITZ. 

This  town  is  the  place  whiich  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
owing  to  the  reports  that  horseflesh  and  dogflesh  were  used  for 
human  consumption,  more  especially  dogflesh.  On  arriving  here 
we  were  asked  by  way  of  a  challenge  to  find  the  dogflesh  shops 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaks  so  much  about.  And  by  the 
deflaiit  tone  in  which  tbe  gentleman  spoke  1  thought  we  had 
been  set  an  impossible  task.  But  this  proved  to  be  quite  easy 
to  what  I  thought.  Of  course,  we  had  a  little  difficulty,  being 
quite  strangers  in  the  place  a7id  not  knowing  the  language  ; 
but,  after  several  attempted  inquiries,  I  mvself  was  fortunate 
enough  to  ask  a  young  German  gentleman  who  could  speak  and 
understatid  English  well  enough  to  answer  my  questions,  which 
he  very  kindly  did.  My  first  question  was,  "  Could  you,  please, 
tell  me  if  there  are  in  Chemnitz  any  places  where  horses  and 
dogs  are  killed  for  human  consuiiiption?  "  His  answer  was, 
"  Yes."'  My  next  quest-ion  was,  *'  Could  you  please  direct  me 
to  the  place!'  "  He  said,  "  If  I  would  go  with  him,  he  would 
show  me  the  street  in  wh'ieh  the  shop  was,  as  his  business  was 
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taking  liim  very  near  it."  So  my  friend  and  I  went  with  tliis 
gentleman  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shop.  Arriving  at 
the  shop  we  saw  this  flesh  in  the  window — horrid-lookino;  stnit', 
some  rolled  np  and  tied  with  string  and  some  was  in  the  form 
of  a  sansage.  I  remarked  to  my  friend  that  I  would  go  in  and 
buy  some,  but  before  doing  so  I  made  sure  from  another  gentle- 
man that  it  was  for  sale.  I  was  about  to  enter  when  a  man  in 
a.  rage  came  up  from  the  back  Avith  a  whip  in  his  hand  and 
uttering  something  which  we  could  not  understand,  but  by  his 
manner  we  knew  we  were  not  very  welcome  customers.  So  we 
thought  it  best  to  leave  quietly,  which  we  did.  We  are  told 
that  dogtlesh  is  eaten  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  but,  for  my 
part,  if  I  was  suifering  from  consumption,  it  would  be  just  a 
toss  up  whether  I  should  die  of  consumption  or  eat  dogtlesh. 
After  having  seen  it,  I  don't  believe  it  is  eaten  at  all,  only  by 
the  very  poor,  but  we  were  informed  that  there  were  several 
shops  of  this  kind  in  Chemnitz.  But  horseflesh  is  sold  in  most 
towns  m  Germany.  I  don't  think  the  demand  for  it  is  great. 
The  address  of  the  dogtlesh  shop  is  Franklon  Hotfman,  Anton- 
platz,  Chemnitz, 

NUREMBERG. 

We  arrived  here  at  7.57  a.m.,  after  a  night's  journey.  I 
visited  the  working-class  districts.  Working  ])eople  and 
children  appear  clean  and  decently  clad.  Workmen's  dAvellings 
are  on  the  flat  system,  as  in  other  towns. 

STUTTGART. 

We  find  on  arrival  here  that  the  day  was  a  general  holiday. 
This,  too,  is  a  grand  place,  with  open  spaces  and  ])arks. 

FRANKFURT. 

Frankfurt  is  the  home  of  the  famous  house  of  Rothschild. 
This  I  consider  to  be  the  finest  town  we  visited.  There  are 
here  a  better  class  of  shops  and  better  quality  goods,  especially 
boots,  but  the  prices  are  dearer  than  ours. 

I  also  found  it  not  only  one  of  the  richest  towns,  but  also 
one  of  the  poorest.  We  were  directed  to  a  very  poor  quarter, 
but  as  in  'all  other  ])laces  we  visited,  the  peojile  were  clean  and 
decentl}"  dressed.  We  wcTe  informed  that  the  authorities  do 
not  allow  people  to  appear  on  the  streets  iu  an  untidy  state. 
But  in  Frankfurt  one  could  see  hunger  stamped  on  many  faces. 
We  were  shown  a  ticket  from  the  authorities  to  give  br?9,d  as 
relief  to  the  poor. 
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COLOGNE. 

We  left  Frankfurt  for  Cologne  by  rail  along  the  Rhine  ; 
this  was  the  most  pleasant  journey  of  all,  through  the  most 
lovely  scenery  I  ever  saw.  We  arrived  at  Cologne,  our  last 
l^lace,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  7lh.  On  Sunday  morning 
we  visited  the  grand  old  cathedral,  and  had  a  general  survey 
of  the  town.  We  found  shops  and  theatres  open  as  on  other 
days. 

We  left  Cologne  at  7. -30  for  London,  arriving  on  Monday 
morning  at  8  o'clock.  After  breakfast  we  were  driven  through 
the  East  End  for  '{.7  hours;  after  whicli  we  met  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  had  lunch  and  dispersed,  after  having  been  treated 
in  a  most  impartial  manner  by  our  leader,  who  gave  us  every 
opportunity  to  go  where  we  chose";  and  great  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  the  way  in  which  the  party  was  conducted. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  bare  living  costs  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  England 
on  the  whole.  But  clothing,  I  consider,  is  15  per  cent, 
dearer  when  one  compares  c[uality.  I  was  veiy  favourably  im- 
pressed with  Germauy.  It  is  naturally  a  country  of  great 
resources,  and  one  can  see  too  that  the  people  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  only  source  of  wealth — the  land.  In  all  our 
journeys  by  rail  I  never  saw  one  acre  of  laiid  that  was  not  put 
to  good  use.  If  not  tilled  it  was  growing  valuable  timber. 
This  is  one  great  lesson  we  as  a  nation  ought  to  learn  from  Ger- 
many, 'and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Englishmen 
can  get  easier  access  to  the  land.  Another  great  lesson  we  can 
learn  from  Germany  is  to  copy  the  example  she  sets  us  in 
sobriety.  I  am  not  saying  that  Germans  don't  drink  beer,  but 
the  beer  is  less  intoxicating  and  less  harmful.  I  never  once 
savv'  a  drunken  person  in  all  the  places  we  visited. 

Germany,  no  doubt,  has  a  much  better  system  of  providing 
for  and  looking  after  her  poor  than  we  have.  State  insurance 
against  infirmity  and  old  age  are  no  doubt  excellent.  Again, 
too,  the  people  have  and  have  had  a  better  educational  system 
than  our  own.  Protective  tariffs  may  in  some  instances  be 
beneficial  to  a  vast  country  like  Germany  or  America,  but  to 
our  small  country,  with  its  small  area  and  great  population, 
and  very  limited  supply  of  the  necessaries,  not  to  mention  the 
luxuries,  of  life,  thev  would  be,  in  my  humble  ojnnion,  utter 
madness,  and  bring  greater  distress  on  the  workers  of  this 
country.  During  our  diive  through  London  we  saw  more 
people  than  we  saw  in  all  the  towns  w^  visited  in  Germany.     I 
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know  that  more  visible  signs  of  distress  could  be  seen  in  London, 
but  it  is  all  open  to  public  gaze,  but  in  German  towns  it  is  kept 
from  view,  but  it  exists  all  the  same.  I  was  very  muck  struck 
too,  in  London  to  see  tlie  abundance  of  the  food  supply  and  the 
variety  of  it,  all  sorts  of  things,  things  w©  could  not  see  much 
of  in  Germany.  We  were  met  and  treated  throughout  our 
tour  Avith  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect  by  the  German  people, 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  any  of  the  re])orts  in 
one  section  of  our  English  press.  That  any  hostilities  were 
likely  between  England  arid  Germany.  All  I  asked  laughed 
at  the  idea,  and  said  not  through  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
German  people. 

In  conclusion  of  these  rambling  remarks  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  if  we  keep  pushing  ahead  with  our  programme  of  social 
reform,  passing  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  workers, 
making  his  life  easier  and  one  worth  living,  and  keeping  our 
markets  open  free  for  all  the  good  things  nature  provides,  by 
these  means  we  shall  be  able  to  more  than  hold  our  own  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  not  by  protective  tariffs. 

Charles  Sear. 
Aldbury,  Tring. 


Report    by    JOHN     MARSHALL. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  when  visiting  the  under- 
mentioned towns  1  was  particularly  struck  by  the  clean,  respect- 
able appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
bent  upon  business  ;  no  loitering  about,  a  quiet  method  ]3er- 
vading  all  their  actions,  no  laughter  or  unseemly  talk  being 
heard.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are  a  well  dis- 
ciplined and  methodical  people. 

DUSSELDORF. 

At  Drisseldorf  we  visited  Ihe  part  of  the  town  where  the 
workmen's  dwellings  A\ere,  consisting  of  fiats,  which  were  very 
clean  ;    the  chfildren  also  were  tidy. 

ELBERFELD. 

Arrived  at  Elberfeld  at  nine  o'clock.  Ecjund  prices  generally 
about  ihe  same  as  at  IKisseldorf.     We  were  informed  that  at 
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tliis  place  there  were  six  horseflesh  shops,  prices  ranging  from 
6d.  to  8d.  pe]'  lb.  (Gorman  weight  being  rather  more  than  ours). 
Beef,  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.    There  appeared  to  be  some  unemployed. 

BARMEN. 

We  proceeded  to  Barmen  by  mono-rail.  Visited  the  schools, 
being  taken  over  them  by  the  professor's  sons,  finding  the 
arrangements,  both  from  an  educational  and  sanitary  point  of 
viiew,  excellent. 

We  also  viisited  some  works  where  they  were  working  up 
material  for  electric  and  telephone  installations.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor,  we  were  taken  over  the  factory, 
and  shown  every  detail  of  the  work,  and  the  complicated  and 
excellent  machinery,  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  employees  were  chiefly  young  girls,  who  Avere  working 
under  most  favourable  conditions,  there  being  plenty  of  air 
space  and  light.  I  might  also  say  all  machinery  was  stopped  at 
4  p.m.  to  allow  the  girls  to  partake  of  colfee. 

ESSEN. 

While  here  we  explored  the  poorer  portion  of  the  town, 
finding  plenty  of  poor-looking  people  about.  We  also  had  a 
meal  at  one  of  the  restaurants  for  workmen,  this  consisting 
of  some  kind  of  thick  soup,  meat  chop  and  two  vegetables,  the 
whcle  costing  Td.  We  also  visited  the  two  markets  to  com})a.re 
them  with  the  home  markets.  I'ouud  them  clean.  All  kinds 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  foreign  fruits, 
viz.,  oranges,  bananas,  etc.,  being  considerably  dearer.  The 
meat  quite  up  to  ours  in  the  markets,,  the  prices,  which  were 
various,  ranging  from  Gd.  to  lOd.  ])er  lb.,  according  to  quality. 

We  were  then  taken  for  a  drive  round  tlie  town,  past  the 
huge  works  of  Messrs.  Krupps',  the  furnace  fires  and  general 
noise  indicating  a  busy  life  within. 

The  dwellings  in  the  town  appeared  to  be  quite  up  to  the 
English  ones.  T'hey  consisted  chiefly  of  flats,  ])rices  ranging 
from  20s.  per  month  for  a  flat  containing  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  30s.  per  month  for  a  flat  of  tliree  rooms  and  kitchea. 
We  also  passed  l\y  the  pjensioners'  (hvellings  here,  a\  hich 
were  quite  model  little  places,  and  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Holmes  (a  member  of  our  party  who  had  seen  the  Lever 
Brothers'  dwellings  at  Port  Sunlight,  England)  that  they  were 
yery  similar. 
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BERLIN. 

We  left  Esseu  for  Berlin,  passing  on  the  way  many  collieries, 
but  as  you  proceeded  on  the  journey  you  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  way  the  ground  is  iiilled.  There  seems  to  be  no 
waste  whatever;  what  cannot  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
is  used  for  forestation.  One  is  also  struck  by  the  absence  of 
large  houses  on  the  way  to  Berlin.  Also  a  quantity  of  small 
dwellings  have  the  appearance  of  small  holdings. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  on  Saturday  night.  Employed  an  in- 
terineter  to  take  us  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 
Found  them  to  consist  of  flats,  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  pei' 
month,  according  to  size  and  situation. 

Berlin  itself  is  simply  magnificent.  Grand,  palatial  hotels, 
large  high  buildings,  very  long,  straight  streets,  kept  excep- 
tionally clean.  There  are  more  people  about  on  Sundays  and 
more  pleasure  going  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Shops 
open  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  Sundays.  There  are  plenty 
of  trams  and  vehicular  traffic,  but  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
London  trams  by  any  means.  Other  vehicles  generally  not  up 
to  ours. 

Xext  we  come  to  bread,  Avhich  gave  us  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  but  we  found  out,  and  have  got  dt  pretty  Avell  corix)- 
borated,  that  the  price  of  black  bread  is  Is.  4d.  per  4  lb.  Rye 
bread  Avorks  out  at  8d.  per  4  lb.  loaf,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  our  English  Avhite  bread  is  2vd.  per  lb.,  which  works  out  at 
lOd.  per  4  lb.  loaf.  There  are  two  other  breads  used  by  the 
poorer  class,  which  work  out  at  about  6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf. 

On  Monday  we  visilted  the  Trade  Union  Labour  Bureau  for 
jiaperhangers,  and  found  by  the  report  given  us  that  there  are 
1,200  paperhangers  in  Berlin,  and  at  present  400  out  of  work. 
Wages  ])aid,  T^d-  per  hour;  hours  worked,  nine  hours  per  day. 
Members  ])ay  Gd.  per  week,  and  receive  when  out  of  work,  after 
one  year  6s.  per  week,  after  two  years  7s.  ]>er  week,  after  three 
years  9s.  per  week.  When  men  are  required  members  of  the 
T^nion  are  first  sent,  and  if  more  men  are  wanted  then  non- 
members  are  sent.  State  Labour  Bureau  register  fee,  2d.  They 
give  no  guarantee  to  find  vrork.  The  town  pays  59,000  mark 
per  year  towards  expenses.  All  workers  may  apply.  Trade 
Unions  try  to  get  -work  for  their  members.  In  March,  1910, 
15,174  applied  for  work.  Work  Avas  found  for  11,488  ;  masters 
applied  for  15,224.  Durinc  the  whole  year  in  Berlin  162,211 
applied  for  work  and  99,327  were  found  Avork ;  there  were 
122,983  vacancies.  The  unemployed  in  the  building  and  metal 
trades  did  not  apply,  as  they  have  their  own  offices  to  apply  to. 
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In  cases  of  distress  ilie  town  keeps  the  men's  clothes  and  hoots 
repaired,  hut  gives  no  tinancial  assistance.  There  are  4,000  at 
present  in  lierlin  wanting  work. 

In  the  Women's  Department  servants  are  not  allowed  to 
apply  for  factory  work,  as  it  Mould  shorten  the  su])])ly  of  ser- 
vants (who  are  lin  great  demand)  an<l  swell  the  factory  hands, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  sup])ly.  During  tlie  year,  1909,  25, MOO 
ap])lied  for  work,  20,000  Avere  ])rovided  with  work,  but  they 
have  had  years  when  the  deman<l  was  greater  than  the  supply. 
At  present  they  could  find  work  for  any  woman  in  three  days. 

DRESDEN. 

We  left  Berlin  1.20  p.m.,  arrived  Dresden  4.12  p.m., 
travelling  through  country  well  tilled,  well  ke])t  and  tidy. 
Dresden  has  many  luxurious  hotels,  fine  old  castle  and  other 
grand  buildings.  Also  many  shops,  exhibiting  the  famous 
Dresden  china.  Other  shops  -uith  goods  looking  rather  more 
English.     Prices  generally  a  little  "  up." 

CHEMNITZ. 

On  May  '>rd  we  left  Dresden  at  12.15  for  Chemnitz,  and 
arrived  at  o  p.m.  Explore  town  to  see  if  we  can  find  any  horse- 
flesh or  dogflesh  shops.  After  some  dithculty  we  succeeded  in 
finding  a  shop  were  both  were  sold,  being  directed  thither  by  a 
young  Grorman.  We  received  a  rather  hostile  reception,  and 
thinking  "  discretion  the  better  ])art  of  valour,"  we  decided  to 
quietly  beat  a  retreat. 

In  the  same  town  the  leader  of  our  ])arty  found  a  shop 
containing  both  horse  and  dogflesh,  and  further  ascertained 
from  the  authorities  that  82-5  dogs  had,  in  1909,  passed  a 
medical  examination  for  slaughter.  Some  of  our  party 
bought  horseflesh  from  a  waiter  at  one  of  tlie  restaurants 
and  got  him  to  cook  it  for  them,  afterwards  had  some  of  it  and 
reported  it  to  be  very  good. 

NUREMBERG. 

Leave  Chemnitz  at  midnight  for  ^"uremberg,  arriving  there 
7.57  a.m.  Explore  workmen's  portion  of  the  town,  and  find  a 
large  number  of  children  about,  all  clean  and  tidv,  no  a])])arent 
poverty,    Hundreds  of  fiats,  looking  like  good-class  resi<lences. 

A  number  of  our  party  nt  this  place  visited  Siemens' 
Electrical  Works,  where  they  were  .shown  through  by  the 
manager, 
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STUTTGART. 

We  left  NuremberjT  at  8  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Stuttgart  at 
11.45  a.m.  xVfter  having  liineli  at  our  hotel  Ave  found  there 
AVf)s  a  general  holiday  in  the  town  owing  to  its  being  Ascension 
Day.  I  was  particularly "  struck  with  the  fine  buildings, 
statues,  etc.,  at  this  place.  We  explored  the  town  and  found  it 
very  interesting. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  left  Stuttgart  for  Frankfurt  at  10.12  a.m.,  arriving  at 
2.5  p.m.  We  found  the  country  studded  with  vineyards,  a 
most  remarkable  sight,  Qn  some  of  the  huge  hills  surrounding 
the  station  of  Stuttgart  we  passed  along  through  forest  land, 
trees  by  thousands,  linoleum  factories,  iron  works,  everything 
to  sliow  that  the  country  must  be  prosperous.  Huge  fields  in 
abundance,  until  we  arrived  at  Heidelberg  Station,  where  a 
remarkable  sight  presented  itself.  Hills  which  run  for  many 
miles,  all  covered  with  a  number  of  pretty  trees,  land  tilled  as 
far  up  the  hills  as  possible,  in  small  patches,  like  allotments. 

The  same  tiling  was  observed  as  far  as  Weinheim,  where,  I 
think,  if  anything,  the  view  is  prettier — a  scene  of  beauty  that 
one  cannot  do  justice  to — it  must  be  Keen  to  be  understood. 
Picturesque  and  magnificent  scenery  continued  until  we  n eared 
Frankfurt,  where  signs  of  factory  life  showed  themselves. 

Arrived  at  Frankfurt,  we  commenced  to  explore  the  town. 
Casually  dropping  into  a  baker's  and  confectioner's  shop,  we 
ascertained  from  the  young  lady  (the  proprietor's  daughter) 
that  there  were  a  great  many  out  of  work,  and  that  poverty 
existed  in  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  She  also  showed  us 
tickets  which  were  issued  by  the  authorities  to  the  poor  for 
them  to  obtain  bread  with  from  their  shop.  Directed  us  to 
a  place  called  the  '"'  Dom,"  a  neighbourhood  where  the  very 
poor  of  that  town  live.  We  visited  the  place  and  found  un- 
mistnkable  signs  of  poverty  and  want,  though  in  the  street 
close  by  it  looked  just  the  opposite.  We  again  returned  and 
questioned  this  young  lady  al3out  it,  and  she  informed  us  thdt 
ihe  police  would  not  allow  the  poor  on  the  streets.  I  can  give 
the  address  of  this  young  lady  if  necessary. 

COLOGNE. 

From  Frankfort  we  journeyed  down  ihe  Rhine  Yallev  to 
Cologne,  arriving  at  8  ]i.m.  Sunday  morning,  explored  town. 
I  visited  the  river,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  Bridge 
of  Boats,  this  bridge  very  easily  opening  out  for  vessels  to  pass 
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througli,  and  after  tliey  have  gone  by  closes  U]).  Also  visiied 
the  cathedral  and  att(Hided  service  there.  8peud  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  day  ex])loring  tlie  town,  Avith  iis  magnificent  l)nild- 
ings,  statues  of  various  hinds,  for  Avliich  Germany  is  especi- 
ally noted. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  I  think  the  Germans  arc  'a  con- 
tented, united  and  sober  race;  their  wages  are  certainly  lower 
than  in  England,  food  and  (dothing  generally  are  higher,  taxa- 
tion greater,  hours  of  work  longer,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they 
live  on  less  money  than  the  English,  whi(di  makes  them  as  v.eil 
oif  as  the  English. 

We  left  Cologne  vSunday  night  7.20  for  home,  arriving 
Hook  of  Holland  11. -U)  p.m.,  thence  by  steamer  to  Harwich 
and  on  to  Liverpool  Street,  where  we  arrived  at  8.10  a.m. 
Breakfast  in  Grill  Room,  No.  1  Platform,  after  which  we  were 
taken  for  a  drive  round  the  East  of  London  in  brakes  for  about 
four  hours. 

John  Marshall. 
Home  Park  Cottage, 

King's  Langley. 


Report    by    F.    S.    JUDD. 

My  impressions  of  Germany  are  as  follows:  The  observance 
of  the  law  and  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  ])eoj)le ;  their 
general  tidiness  and  politeness. 

Everywhere  tlie  land  is  cultivated  In  some  form  or  other  ; 
there   is   no   waste   land   anywhere. 

In  the  towns  I  was  impressed  by  the  planning,  with  their 
wide,  well-lit  streets.  Even  the  old  parts  are  clean.  Where 
the  people  are  poor,  they  do  not  show  it  as  in  this  country. 

Provision  is  made  in  all  factories,  we  were  told,  for  em- 
ployees to  wash  and  change  their  clothes  before  leaving  for 
meals,  etc.     This  adds  to  the  cleanly  appearance  of  the  towns. 

The  i)ublic-h()use  system  is  a  great  advance  on  our  own,  as 
scarcely  any  drunkenness  is  seen.  This  is  ])robably  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  brewing  monoivoly.  I  visited  a  number  of  thest 
cafes,  as  thev  are  c-,illed,  and  sampled  the  lager  beer,  which  is 
much  lighter  than  our  own  ale. 
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There  are  one  or  t^vo  things  particularly  strikinj^  about 
the  towns,  such  as  the  fact  that  no  disfiguring  advertisement 
hoardings,  so  prevalent  in  England,  are  seen. 

In  Ik'rlin  I  noticed  gasometers  are  bricked  in,  v,-hich,  cou- 
sideiing  their  size,  gave  a  -wonderfully  neat  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding <listrict. 

In  vehicular  and  heavy  cart  traffic  England  is  in  front  of 
Germany. 

The  chea])  transit  in  the  towns  and  from  one  town  to  an- 
other and  the  comfortable  travelling  are  due  to  the  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  railways  are  State  owned.  The  tramways, 
electricity,  gas  and  water  supplies  are  municipally  owned. 
J'^lectricity  -is  supplied  fairly  cheaply,  altliDugh  not  so  cheaply 
as  it  is  supplied  in  some  towns  in  England,  where  they  are 
similarh'  OAAiied. 

The  educational  system  is  far  in  advance  of  our  English 
system.  The  children  attend  school  nine  hours  in  summer  and 
six  hours  in  winter  ])er  week  longer  than  ours.  The  parents 
iiud  the  books  for  their  children  in  the  lower  schools.  A  greater 
number  of  children  pass  from  the  lov,-er  schools  to  the  higher 
schools  than  in  England,  thus  most  of  the  peo])le  are  well 
educated.  If  a  child  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  that 
child  Is  forced  t;)  attend  an  evening  school  for  about  six  hours 
per  week  until  the  age  of  sixteen  is  attained. 

Living  in  Germanj-.  'is  If)  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England. 

Wages  in  Germany  are  20  ])er  cent,  lower  than  in  England. 

Their  standard  of  living  un  Germany  is  lower  than  the 
]']nglisli  Avorkman's.    They  are  not  large  meat  eaters. 

The  black  bread  and  horsetlesh  stories  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  represented  to  be  during  Election  time. 

The  bread  is  not  black.  Everybody  seems  to  eat  the  mixed 
rye  and  wheaten  flour  bread,  the  same  as  we  do  wheateu  bread 
in  this  country.  I  brought  home  from,  Cologne  two  samples  of 
bread,  the  rye  and  the  wiiolemeal  bread,  the  former,  1|  lb., 
40  pfennig;  ihe  latter,  4  lb.,  90  pfennig  (English  weight). 

The  horseflesh  they  are  not  bound  to  eat.  Some  parts  of 
beef  are  just  as  chea]).  I  could  not  find  anybody  avIio  ate  it. 
1  saw  horsemeat  shops  in  towns  we  visited. 

In  each  town  we  visited  there  were  more  api)licatious  for 
V'ork   than  work  could  be  found  for — in   some  cases  a  third 
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more.     lJnemi)l(\vnuMi{  is  not  so  bad  as  it  lias  been  in  Enji^laiul 
of  laie  years. 

1  think  tlie  cJiief  reasons  of  tlie  success  of  Germany  are 
the  natinal  resources  of  the  oountry,  education,  thriftiness  of 
tlie  ])e{)])le,  u])-to-dateness  of  th(^  munici])alities,  and  (diea])ness 
of  transit. 

Tlie  (jnest.'ion  of  tariffs  was  juit  by  me  to  the  chief  man  in 
llerliii  of  the  Cirpenters'  Trade  I'nion  of  Germany  throufj'h  an 
interpreter  whom  a  few  of  us  inteiested  in  the  buildino-  trade 
secured  in  that  town.  I  asked,  "  Are  the  organised  car]>enters 
of  Germanv 'in  favour  of  the  tariffs;-^"  He  said,  "No;  the 
vast  majoritv  of  tlie  Trade  Unionists  are  Free  Traders." 


F.    S.    J  TDD. 


31,  Sot  heron  Eoad, 

Watford. 


Report    by    FRED.    HILES. 

We  took  train  from  the  Hook  to  Diisseldorf,  our  first  city 
of  investigation  in  Germany.  We  passed  through  some  fine 
country  en  route,  which  was  exceptionally  well  cultivated,  as 
though  someone  owned  it  who  was  very  greatly  interested  in 
its  prosperity.  We  crossed  the  German  frontier  out  of  Holland, 
and  our  luggage  had  to  be  examined  under  their  tariff  regula- 
tions— the  same  as  in  England  for  tobacco  and  perfumery — but 
theirs.  I  was  informed,  is  for  everything  that  ds  not  for  personal 
use.  We  ])assed  through  tAvo  or  three  towns  which  looked  very 
busy  in  the  building  trade,  and  extensions  being  made  in  the 
stations  on  a  very  large  scale. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Arriving  at  Diisseldorf,  our  leader  had  thought  out  a  very 
good  scheme.  There  were  sixty  of  us,  and  we  had  to  go  in 
groups  of  ten  in  different  directions  of  the  city.  One  group 
took  the  Labour  Exchange,  with  interpreter,  another  group 
the  schools,  another  worksho])S.  another  general  observations, 
another  the  workmen's  dwellings,  and  the  last  shops  to  get  par- 
ticulars and  prices.  I  Avas  one  of  the  group  that  visited  the 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  each  party  had  to  report  to  the  other 
on  our  return,  and  not  visit  the  same  place  in  other  cities  until 
everybody  had  seen  something  of  everything,  as  far  as  possible. 

i2t 
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We  v.-ent  to  one  workman's  flat  in  some  corporation  bnildin^, 
and  very  cosy  and  comfortable  it  looked.  The  occupant's  wife 
showed  us  all  over  willingly.  The  husband  worked  in  an 
electrical  factory,  earning  5  mark  50  pfennig  per  day,  with 
two  hours  for  dinner,  and  he  could  work  overtime  when  he 
chose.  He  had  never  been  out  of  work.  Rent,  25  mark  per 
calendar  month,  which  included  gas,  with  use  of  heating  ap- 
paratus and  cooking  apparatus.  One  living  room,  about  4^ 
yards  square,  one  bedoom  that  could  be  curtained  oil:  for  four, 
and  kitchen.  All  tenants  given  notice  to  quit  who  stopped 
payment  of  rent,  but  no  one  had  been  known  to  leave  for 
several  years.  We  had  a  lot  of  time  to  spare,  so  looked  for 
something  elsewhere.  We  went  to  a  fine  new  school.  They 
would  not  allow  us  in,  but  told  us  that  the  children  were  bathed 
each  day — girls  in  the  morning,  and  boys  in  the  afternoon 
— each  class  changing  teachers  six  times  a  day.  The  children 
looked  very  healthy,  well  clothed,  and  not  one  did  we  see  but 
had  their  boots  blacked ;  this  was  in  the  poorest  quarter  of 
Dtisseldorf,  so  our  interpreter  said.  We  kept  our  eyes  open, 
buit  never  saw  anyone  without  boots.  Food  and  clothing 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  price  as  at  home  as  we  passed  the 
shop  Avindows.  TTiis  city,  without  exaggeration  looked  like  the 
resort  of  millionares.     It  was  the  prettiest  cdty  of  all  our  ':our. 

ELBERFELD. 

This  looked  a  busy  ciity  of  narrow  streets,  but  has  some  fine 
buildings.  A  hairdresser  who  spoke  English  said  we  could 
get  a  suit  of  clothes  from  30  mark  and  u])wards,  ready  made. 
Food,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  fairly  cheap.  Wages,  from 
4  mark  per  day  upwards.  Work  very  plentiful;  but  the  Ger- 
mans will  not  do  any  rough  work,  so  they  get  Italians  to  do  it, 
but  they  demand  more  money. 

BARMEN 

was  reached  by  mono-rail,  which  travelled  over  the  river, 
thereby  saving  valuable  street  room.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this  railway  in  England.  We  were  allowed  two 
mark  to  get  our  midday  meal  where  or  how  we  chose  instead 
of  at  the  hotel.  Our  group  marched  into  one  shop —  the  land- 
lord must  have  thought  it  was  a  shipping  order — but  we  all 
got  serv^ed.  We  had  soup,  v.ith  white  bread  rolls  and  meat 
(I  have  no  idea  what  kind  it  was,  but  no  one  left  any),  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  then  fruit,  the  cost  being  50  pfennig  each, 
equivalent  to  Gd. 
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ESSEN 

was  readied  after  a  short  JGurney.  It  is  a  very  line  city, 
with  mag'iiificeiit  public  building's,  and  all  seems  bustle  and 
])rt)sperity.  We  <lr()ve  round  Krupp's  works  in  lu'akes,  taking, 
1  believe,  two  hours  to  see  the  part  of  the  outside.  Ihe  work- 
men's dwelling's  are  of  the  "  garden  villag^e "  style,  with 
churches,  and  special  quarters  for  the  firm's  pensioners,  who 
receive,  our  intery)reter  told  us,  two-thirds  w-ag-fes  of  the  last 
year  of  employment.  Ninety  thousand  hands  are  on  the  firm's 
wage  list,  and  about  300,000  ])eo])le  are  dependent  on  Krujip's 
for  a  living.  It  is  a  niagnifioent  group  of  workshops  ;  its  e(pial 
I  have  never  seen  before.  They  have  a  market  tor  their  oavu 
use,  everything-  being  sold  by  ticket  supplied  by  Krupp's.  Any 
persons  saving-  £50  may  put  it  into  stock  after  sixtv  years 
of  age,  and  they  are  provided-^  with  a  furnished  four- 
roomed  house,  clothing  and  food,  and  1  mark  per  day  for 
pocket  money  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  infoiniation  was 
received  from  an  interpi-eter,  and  it  seems  convincing  evidence 
of  great  proisiperity  in  Essen. 

BERLIN 

was  reached  after  a  long,  tiring  journey.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city,  everything  looking-  quite  modern.  Automatic  cafes 
abound  everywhere.  The  salon  cafes  are  a  splendid  sight  at 
night-time,  men,  women,  and  children  taking  refreshments 
among  flowers  and  fairy  lamps,  whilst  music  plays  continually 
through  the  night;   rich  and  poor  alike  are  all  mixed  together. 

We  visited  a  Labour  Exchange,  but  a  veiy  small  one,  for 
paperhangers  only.  Their  wages  are  75  pfennigs  per  hour, 
and  they  work  9^  hours  per  day ;  number  on  the  books  as 
unemployed,  400  for  Berlin  and  suburbs.  Subscriptions  amount 
to  (iO  pfennig  per  week,  but  compulsory  only  for  members.  Non- 
members  get  employment  through  this  Exchange,  but  members 
have  the  first  preference.  Benefits  for  out-of-work  members 
only  are  :  6  mark  a  week  first  year  of  membership,  7  mark  the 
second  year,  and  8  mark  the  third  year,  which  is  the  limit. 
One-third  of  the  members  were  receiving  benefit  (the  paper- 
hanging  season  not  being  commenced  yet),  but  they  have  no 
trouble  in  finding-  men  employment.  The  police  are  very  strict 
here  with  peo])le  or  children  found  in  the  streets  ill-clothed 
or  begging.  They  are  taken  to  ])laces  provided  by  the  corpora- 
tion, washed,  clothed,  fed,  and  cared  for,  and  beds  are  nro- 
vided  if  they  have  nowhere  to  sleep.  They  are  foun<l  employ- 
ment from  these  bureaux  also,  and  allowed  to  stay  for  a  small 
contribution    per   week   until   they   get    a    home  of   their  own, 
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lluis  cliecking'  the  "  idle-curner-boy  "   system,   so  prevalent  iu 
Euglaiid. 

DRESDEN. 

We  visite-d  Dresden,  but  were  only  there  an  lionr  or  two,  so 
could  find  nothing  much  out  in  regard  to  labour  conditions.  We 
saw  three  children  here,  however,  without  l)oots  or  socks — 
the  onh'  ones  we  saw  in  the  whole  tour.  They  appear  to  be 
putting  new  buildings  up  everywhere.,  A  very  large  stone 
bridge  over  the  river  is  now  being  constructed,  which  must  be 
costing  tliousands  of  pounds. 

CHEMNITZ. 

We  next  went  to  Chemnitz,  where  they  told  us  that  horse- 
flcsli  was  consumed  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
and  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  special  remarks  about.  The 
address  of  the  chief  horse  slaughterer  we  found  was  Herr 
Schindler,  Briikel,  Chemnitz.  The  most  he  slaughtered  was 
twelve  horses  per  day,  but  only  parts  are  used  for  food,  which 
liave  to  be  passed  b}^  an  inspector.  It  costs  about  135  to  00 
pfennig  ])er  English  lb.  Beef  costs  05  to  85  pfennig  per  lb. 
Vei^'  little  beef,  however,  is  eaten,  pork  being  the  chief  meat 
of  the  people,  which  costs  from  85  ]ifennig  to  1  mark  10  ])fennig 
per  lb.  ;  ■V-^b  dogs  vrere  killed  in  the  whole  of  last  year  in  this 
town,  but,  like  the  horse,  only  certain  parts  are  eaten,  after 
being  passed  by  an  inspector,  although  the  town  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  800,000,  I  never  saw  a  self-contained  house,  but 
am  told  there  are  odd  ones.  It  is  practically  all  "  flat  life  "  in 
Germany.  The  fiats  are  similar  to  ours,  but  better  in  appear- 
ance, [  think,  and  rooms  larger,  the  number  of  rooms  ranging 
from  two  upwards.  Coal  is  very  little  used,  oil  stoves  or  gas 
being  used  to  warm  the  rooms,  reducing  the  household  ex- 
penses by  ']0  ])er  cent,  and  U])wards.  The  women  are  very  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  the  ap])earance  of  their  husbands  and 
children  being  their  first  consideration,  which  is,  I  am  sure,  a 
very  great  credit  to  them.  Two  or  three  of  us  met  a  young 
man  from  ]N^ottine;ham,  who  had  been  at  Chemnitz  four  years 
as  a  foreman  engineer.  He  said  that  w^orkmen  got  a.  little  less 
money  than  Englishmen,  and  clothes  and  boots  are  dearer,  but 
they  are  very  seldom  out  of  work,  and  then  only  of  their  own 
accord.  They  are,  he  said,  a  very  contented  class  of  peoj^le, 
and  not  nearly  so  extravagant  as  we  are.  I  asked  bim  point- 
blank  what  his  opiinions  were  regarding  the  taxation  of  Ger- 
many as  compared  with  England.  I  might  say  he  had  no  idea 
•yvhat  our  object  was  until  we  were  on  tlie  point  of  leaving  liim, 
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for  which  I  apolog'iscd.  He  sakl,  "  The  people  here  of  all  classes 
converse  ami  smile  about  it,  saying  it  is  like  a  great  race 
between  two  people — one  having  his  leg  tied,  whilst  the  other 
goes  free."    I  have  his  address,  but  by  request  do  not  jiublish  it. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  next  visited  >'uremberg,  a  very  ancient  but  interesting- 
city.  At  this  place  one  of  our  party  went  into  a  shop  and 
ordered  a  steak  of  horseflesh  grilled  in' EngHsh  style,  and  then 
ordered  one  of  beef,  and  he  declared  he  could  not  taste  any 
ditt'erence  between  the  two.  Bread  here  is  almost  the  same 
as  ours — from  40  to  60  pfennig  per  4  lb.  loaf,  as  compared  with 
(Id.  in  Hull.  They  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  wheat  and  rye  bread 
mixed,  which  makes  theiir  bread  cheaper  than  ours,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lye  and  Avheat  are  grown  by  their  own 
countrymen, 

STUTTGART. 

Arriving  at  Stuttgart  on  Ascension  Day,  it  was  just  like 
old  England  at  9  a.m.  on  Sundays.  There  was  scarcely  anyone 
about,  all  apparently  spending  the  day  up  on  the  hills  which 
enclose  tbe  town. 

FRANKFURT. 

From  here  we  went  to  Frankfurt,  the  great  Socialist  centre 
of  Germany,  and  very  singularly  found  almost  everything 
dearer  than  in  the  other  places  we  had  visited,  but  Avages  are 
fairly  good.  We  visited  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  also  the 
Socialist  Workmen's  Club.  There  Avere  a  lot  seeMng  employ- 
ment at  the  Bureau,  but  we  weie  told  that  a  man  was  seldom 
out  of  Avork  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  applications  from 
employers  were  not  quite,  but  almost,  as  numerous  as  the  appli- 
cations for  work.  We  counted  about  forty  men  in  the  place 
seeking  work,  and  every  one  of  them  without  exception  had  a 
collar  and  tie  on,  and  appeared  very  respectable.  One  could 
hardly  imagine  they  were  out  of  work.  Some  were  reading 
library  books  or  papers,  others  ])laying  whist,  dominoes,  or 
something.  The  Socialist  Club  is  a  very  fine  building,  where 
about  -iOO  can  sit  down  at  once  to  dinnei',  the  waiters  being 
working-men,  Avho  give  their  services  free,  all  members  taking 
a  turn  who  can  to  help  one  another.  They  have  a  large  number 
of  l)eds  for  people  Avho  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  tliev  can  g-et 
a  wash,  all  free.  They  have  also  a  large  librarv  in  this  build- 
ing, and  a  school  to  tea(  h  the  '"  Little  Socialist  "  how  to  liecome 
a   •■  Big   Socialist."      There  are  reading  and  debating  rooms, 
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and  a  very  larg'e  hall  to  seat  1,500  ]ieople,  whicli  tliey  use 
for  religious  purjioses  and  meetings  of  all  kinds — truly,  a  very 
useful  institution. 

COLOGNE 

Avas  our  next  and  last  place  to  visit  in  Germany,  but  owing 
to  the  sudden  death,  of  our  good  King,  and  getting  so  much 
information  from  other  places,  \ve  did  not  search  for  much 
fuither,  only  as  regards  prices  in  the  shops,  Avhich,  I  think, 
compared  favourahl-y  with  ours  in  England.  Some  things  were 
dearer,  whilst  others  were  cheaper.  It  looked  a  very  modern 
and  prosperous  city,  if  the  fine  buildings  and  the  well-laid-out 
streets  are  any  criterion.  I  bought  a  loaf  of  black  bread  to 
show  my  friends  at  home.  It  cost  20  pfennig  for  2  lb.  I  asked 
a  German  waiter  why  it  was  used  in  the  best-class  hotels.  He 
said,  ''  You  English  take  pills  or  something  to  help  your 
digestion ;  we  take  the  black  bread  for  that  purpose — that  is  all 
the  difference." 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

I  now  offer  my  candid  opinions  after  Sjjending  the  most 
enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  serious  thirteen  days 
of  my  life. 

I  must  first  confess  my  astonishment  at  the  great  strides 
Germany  is  taking  in  her  commercial  progress.  From  my 
humble  ''  bird's  eye  vieAv  "  of  the  country,  I  don't  think  their 
wages  or  conditions  are  quite  as  good  as  ours,  but  they  are 
bettering  them  eveiy  day,  and  Avill  surely  pass  us  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  better  our  conditions.  As  all  fair-minded 
men  will  admit,  Ave  have  almost  been  at  a  standstill  for  ten 
years.  Whether  it  is  through  our  fiscal  system  or  Avhatever  it 
is,  Ave  are  not  adA^ancing  as  aac  should  do.  The  Gennans  can 
almost  walk  out  of  one  job  into  another,  the  same  as  we  could 
do  years  ago.  But,  alas  !  hoAV  different  uoaa-  in  Old  England — 
about  tAvo  of  three  men  Avaiting  to  take  a  man's  job  if  he 
should  by  any  chance  leave  it.  Still,  I  cannot  honestly  say  a 
German  is  at  anything  equal  to  an  Englishman,  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced if  it  was  not  for  the  superiority  of  Britilsh  AA-orkmanship 
over  that  of  all  other  nations,  aa-c  should  not  have  been  so  ])ro- 
minent  in  the  markets  of  the  Avorld  under  their  present  system 
of  tariffs  against  us  as  we  have  been  ;  but  Avhat  is  the  use  of 
our  good  AAX)rkmanship  if  we  keep  on  spending  our  earnings  on. 
other  nations'  inferior  goods  because  they  are  cheaper,  and  at 
the  same  tiino  not  contiibuting  a  fraction  towards  onr  rates 
or  taxes!'    It  hardly  seems  fair  to  me.    When  we  see  the  com- 
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])L'tilu)ii  ;)i  any  comnierciul  rival  we  shotild  try  to  limit  that 
coiupeiition  in  a  mark<'t  whei'e  our  goods  should  certainly  have 
t  ho  ])ieference. 

r.   HiLES. 

d2,  Egtou  Street, 
Hull. 


Report    by    W.    G.    SNOWDON. 

My  general  impressiion  gained  by  the  town  through  various 
towns  in  Germany  is  that  unemployment  is  a  question  Avhich 
has  to  be  considered  by  that  country  as  well  as  by  us. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  amount  of  sur])lus  labour 
continually  absorbed  by  the  compulsoiT  training  in  the  Aiiny, 
the  problem  to  be  faced  there  would  be  greater  than  that  here. 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  enormous  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation  either  of  cereals,  vegetables,  or  afforestation.  There 
were  no  immense  tracts  of  land  lying  idle,  the  same  as  can  be 
seen  in  so  many  ]iait,s  of  England.  This  alone  must  of  necessity 
absorb  a  great  amount  of  labour. 

Another  striking  fact  is  the  enormous  amount  of  power  in- 
vested in  the  munici]>al  authorities  and  the  complete  ownership 
of  railways  by  the  State.  I  found  that  unskilled  labour 
in  Germany  compares  favourably  with  unskilled  labour 
here,  but  skille<l  labour  generally  ils  paid  a  much  lower  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  v/eek  in  all 
classes  is  greater  than  with  us.  Living  and  rent,  according  to 
our  standard,  costs  more.  I  found  in  all  towns  viaited  that 
horseflesh  i?  consumed,  and  in  Chemnitz  horse  and  dog  flesh 
are  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

To  sum  up  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  both  Free  Trade 
and  Protectiion  cause  a  certain  amount  of  povert}^,  but  I  saw 
nothing  in  Germany  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  by  this 
country  adopting  Protection  the  condition  of  the  worker  would 
be  improved,  or  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  would 
be  solved. 

W.  G.  Snowdox. 
14,  Davis  Road, 

Acton  Vale,  W. 
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Report    by    J.    HOLMES. 

On  April  2T,  a  party  of  sixty,  perfectly  free  to  make  inves- 
tio-ations  into  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  Germany  at 
tlie  General  Election — at  least  a  dozen  made  that  a  condition 
of  forming'  the  party — Socialists,  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists,  started  on  their  investigations, 
arriving  at  Diisseldorf  at  11,45  on  the  28th  inst.,  proceeding 
by  stages  to  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Essen,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Chemnitz,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  Cologne,  covering 
about  1,200  to  1,300  miles,  and  visiting  ten  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  and  cities,  contaiiiing  about  (i, 000, 000 
inhabitants.  Streets,  shops,  workmen's  dwellings,  schools, 
labour  exchanges,  doss  houses  of  the  poorest,  factories,  work- 
shops and  brick-yards  were  visited. 

This  report  is  based  upon  facts  obtained  at  the  various 
places  visited,  which  are  published  seriatim  and  in  detail,  to 
which  I  refer  those  who  desire  to  see  the  agreement  of  the 
report  and  the  facts. 

THE    WAGES     PAID,     ARE    THEY     LOWER    THAN 
IN    BRITAIN  ? 

I  take  the  wages  paid  in  the  jdaces  visited,  which  bears  a 
very  striking  comparison  with  all  Germany.  Taking  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  in  Germany,  and  comparing  the  same  in 
Britain,  class  for  class,  and  taking  the  wages  of  organised  and 
unorganised  in  the  two  coimtries,  Ave  shall  get  a  fair  com- 
parison. Taking  the  unskilled  first,  wages  Avere  quoted  by  men 
nt  work  as  low  as  16  mark  per  week,  but  the  ordinary  wages 
quoted  were  IS  mark  to  22  mark — these  would  not  be  more  than 
10  per  cent,  less  than  in  Britain.  Agricultural  labourers  are  not 
included. 

Skilled  labour  is  paild  for  in  various  ways,  some  working  by 
the  hour,  some  few  on  the  statf  or  set  Avage,  and  many  on 
piece-work  rates;  hence  the  variations  are  someAvhat  great.  The 
AA-ages  giA-en  on  time  were  from  26  to  30  mark  per  week,  which 
coA'ered  the  AA-hole  of  the  country  generally.  The  piece- 
Avork  rates  generally  folloAved  this  standard,  but  rose 
somcAvhat  aboA-e  it,  and  AA'hile  I  found  Avages  vising  excep- 
tionally to  35  mark  and  upAA-ards,  I  found  the  wages  of  some 
unskilled  labourers  falling  to  16  mark  per  week.  Taking  all 
these  vainations  and  comparing  the  kinds,  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  products  of  the  labour,  the  labourers'  AA-ages,  organised 
and  unorganised — the  Avages  at  least  in  the  unskilled  and  in 
the  skilled  together  are  25  per  cent,  less  in  Germany  than  in 
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Britntn.  In  some  cases  siicli  as  hosiery  knitting  an<l  calico 
weaving,  it  is  very  niucli  more,  but  in  brass  and  bronze  it  is 
less.  But  I  submit  that  at  least  wag'cs  are  25  per  cent,  less  than 
in  Britain  is  a  fair  average  as  a  diil'erence. 

WHY    WAGES    ARE    LOWER    THAN     IN    BRITAIN, 

This  lo\\e]-  rate  yiixid  in  Gerni.iny  is  hight'i'  liian  was  ])a.id 
a  few  years  ago,  and  wages  are  still  jirogressing.  But  when 
1  inquired  into  labour  exchanges,  established  by  munici- 
palities, of  wli'udi  Diisseldorf  is  a  type — which  is  the  one  I 
visited  and  reported  in  the  stat-nnent  of  facts — we  discover' 
why  wages  are  lower  In  (iermany  than  in  Britain. 

LABOUR    EXCHANGES-HOW    THEY    AFFECT 

WAGES. 

1.  All  are  free  without  any  payment  to  use  the  exchanges, 
both  workmen  and  employers. 

2.  The  only  co]ulitions  laid  down  for  the  workman  is  that 
he  is  out  of  work,  and  he  leaves  his  invalidity  papers  with 
the  officials  until  he  gets  work. 

3.  The  workman  is  free  to  make  his  own  terms  as  to  wages 
and  conditions. 

4.  He  is  free  to  accept  em])loyment  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  a  trade  union,  as  far  as  membership  is  concerned. 

5.  And  even  if  an  employer  refuses  to  employ  a  man  sent 
by  the  exchange  because  of  a  bad  character,  lie  can  return 
and  register  and  take  hris  turn,  and  the  officials  help  him  to 
get  on  his  legs  again. 

G.  But  if  a  man  is  employed  at  20  mark  and  he  wants  to  get 
a  higher  ^A  age,  he  must  get  that  himself.  He  cannot  register 
unless  he  is  out  of  work. 

T.  The    labour    exchange    is    in    nature    like     your    corn 


exc 


han.n-i 


LESS    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  labour  txchanges  distribute  more  freely  and  fully  the 
labourers  to  trades  and  places  where  there  is  a  normal  need  for 
labour,  congestion  is  relieved,  and  consequently  normal  values 
are  the  basis  of  the  wages  paid.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a 
larger  number  obtain  employment,  and  consequentlj^  there  are 
less  unemnloyed  on  the  average.  The  German  workmen  and 
the  officials  of  the  exchanges  realise  that  if  higher  ])rices  for 
labour  are  charged  than  labour  is  worth  in  the  market,  less 
will  be  emploved.  Two  facts  were  ascertained  that  confirmed 
this:  — 
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1.  Tlie  decline  of  emigrants  leaving  Germany  in  search  af 
employment,  from  220,092  in  1880,  to  29,602  in  1907,  thus 
tending  to  absorb  the  supply  of  labour  in  Germany. 

2.  The  large  number  owning  the  laud  they  cultivate ;  that 
checks  the  influx  into  towns,  and  preveuts  abnormal  compe- 
tition for  work  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

I  submit  that  while  wages  are  less  by  25  per  cent,  than 
in  England,  as  paid  by  time  and  piece  rates,  and  the  greater 
adjustment  of  the  supplv  of  labour  to  demand  by  the  labour 
exchanges  is  the  predominant  cause,  and  less  unemployment 
is  the  result.  But  if  the  longer  hours  and  more  regular  work 
are  discounted,  the  annual  wages  paid  would  be  less  than  25 
per  cent,  in  volume. 

Besides  the  labour  exchanges  that  adjust  the  supply  of 
labour  to  demand  as  the  means  of  checking  or  reducing  unem- 
])loyment,  we  found  that  there  was  a  greater  freedom  to  arrange 
the  wages  and  terms  of  employment  both  between  individuals 
and   firms. 

Employers  and  workmen  have  cultivated  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  goodwill,  and  any  disputes  that  arise  are 
mutually  settled  by  the  men  directly  ajfected  round  a  table  in 
the  firm ;  this  tends  to  good  feeling  and  long  years  of  employ- 
meut.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  workmen  realising  the  neces- 
sity of  capital  to  furnish  material  upon  which  their  labour  only 
can  be  exerted,  ])roved  by  the  fact  that  workmen  invest  their 
savings  in  the  business  in  'which  they  earn  their  livings,  also 
in  local  banks,  froni  which  eniployei\s  can  borrow  to  continue 
their  business.  As  a  result  stock  is  often  made  and  regularity 
of  employment  secured,  and  overtime  rendered  unnecessary. 
These  are  all  necessary  factors  in  promoting  employment  and 
preventing  unemployment. 

And  it  is  on  these  facts  that  my  statement  is  based,  that 
there  is  generally  and  on  the  average  less  unemployment  in 
Germany  than  in  Britain.  In  the  former  theie  is  a  tendency 
to  promote  production,  in  the  latter  to  promote  consumption. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING    IN    GERMANY-IS    IT 

HIGHER? 

The  cost  of  living  in  Germany  and  England  as  far  as  bread, 
meat  and  house  rent  are  concerned,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  com- 
pare. The  ordinary  bread,  or  household  bread  in  Britain,  made 
from  M'heaten  flour,  is  6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf;  but  if  the  4  lb. 
(Englsh  lb.)  loaf  was  made  in  Germany  from  wheaten  flour,  it 
could  not  be  sold  under  lOd.     But  if  we  compare  the  German 


housoliokl  (lye)  broad,  and  ilio  Eng-lisli  liouseliuld  (wlieaieu) 
broad,  it  will  work  out  at  8d. — some  luul  worked  it  out  at  more 
aud  some  at  less — -I  submit  tke  (jd.,  8d.,  and  lOd.  m  the  fairest 
comparison,  liut  to  give  tke  benefit  of  the  doubt,  let  it  stand 
at  8d.  It  then  works  out  at  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Britain. 
Ox  beef  vanes  in  price,  but  taking  the  coarsei'  btHif  at  from 
Gd.  to  7|d.  anil  the  better  and  the  best  from  (Sd.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  lb.,  as  quoted  in  Berlin,  it  will  work  (jut  at  10  per  cent,  on 
the  coarser,  and  2U  per  cent,  on  the  best,  higher  than  in 
Britain. 

Horse  beef  is  sold  and  consumed,  but  the  best  parts  only 
are  sold  (and  comparatively  few  biiy  horse  beef  for  food); 
the  minimum  price  is  from  4d.  to  (Jd.  i)€r  lb.  It  is  not  the 
uifterence  in  price  alone  nor  the  poverty  of  the  people  that 
compels  them  to  buy  horse  beef  in  preference  to  ox  beef.  The 
consumption  of  horse  beef  is  declining  ;  and  the  dilference  in 
price  is  so  small  (4d.  to  6d.  horse  beef  and  Gd.  and  7^d.  coarser 
ox  beef)  that  it  confirms  this. 

I  submit  that  the  statement  made  in  reference  to  eating 
horse  beef  as  the  result  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  Germany 
is  exaggerated  and  grossly  untrue. 

With  reference  to  the  consumption  of  dog  meat  as  human 
food  at  Chemnitz,  it  was  here  said  that  dogs  and  horses  were 
consumed  more  as  food  than  in  any  other  place  in  Germany. 
The  number  of  dogs  killed  in  the  year  1909  was  325, 
and  only  the  best  iiarts  of  the  dog  were  sold  for  food,  making, 
about  IGO  only  consumed  among  300,000  people.  But  I  could 
not  find  a  shop  where  dogs  were  sold  as  human  food,  nor  a 
single  workman  who  had  eaten  it.  The  foreman  at  the  Notting- 
ham Company's  factory  had  been  in  Chemnitz  forty-four  years, 
but  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  shop  where  it  was  sold  nor  a 
single  workman  who  had  eaten  it.  It  appeared  clear  to  me  that 
the  eating  of  dogflesli  was  so  small  a  matter  that  the  statement 
could  only  be  a  careless  or  malicious  statement  ma<Ie  for  party 
purposes,  and  *it  seemed  that  habit  and  custom  more  than 
poverty  induce  the  people  to  buy  horse  beef  and  that  in 
declining  quantit'les. 

The  unqualified  statement  that  the  people  of  Germany  are 
compelled  through  their  poverty  alone  to  eat  black  bread  (rye) 
and  horseflesh  and  dog  meat  instead  of  ox  beef,  mutton,  etc., 
is  in  my  judgment  a  callous  or  a  wilf\il  niisrepresentatiou. 

COAL,    LIGHT,    HOUSE    RENTS,    ETC. 

Butter  is  generally  dearer,  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  8d.  Coal  is  about 
25s.  per  ton.    Cheese  and  bacon  are  quite  as  dear.    The  impartial 
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investigator  will  be  compelled  to  say  that  at  least  after  all  the 
economies  practased  by  the  people  are  allowed  for,  the  cost  of 
living  is  at  the  least  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  Britain. 

There  are  but  very  few  self-centained  houses,  only  in  Essen, 
in  fact  we  saAv  none,  but  in  Chemnitz  some  workmen  have  built 
on  allotments  outside  the  town  four-roomed  houses.  The  houses 
generally  built  are  large  and  let  oft'  in  flats  of  two,  three,  four, 
six,  and  eight  rooms,  at  about  2s.  ])er  room,  varying  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  room,  including  rates  but  not  gas  or  Light. 
vStoves  are  generally  used,  but  the  dear  coal  is  economised. 
But  coal  and  gas  combined  do  not  cost  much  more  than  Is.  per 
Aveek  winter  and  summer,  wdiich  on  those  two  items  reduces  the 
cost. 

The  women  do  their  own  housev.ork  and  nurse  their  own 
children.  The  workmen  are  very  prudent  and  thrifty,  and  these 
human  qualities  reduce  the  economic  difference  between  the 
Germans  and  Britons. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    LESS    IN    GERMANY. 

I  submit  that  ilf  wages  are  less  through  the  greater  adjust- 
ment of  labourers  to  where  their  labour  is  needed,  by  means  of 
the  labour  exchanges,  and  a  larger  number  are  employed  and 
less  unemployed,  and  Avages  are  25  per  cent,  less,  and  cost  of 
living  higher,  making  35  per  cent,  difference,  and  the  factors 
mentioned  reduce  that  difference,  it  follows  that  the  German 
people's  poverty  is  less  than  represented.  But  I  cannot  ignore 
two  facts:  — 

1.  That  the  economic  difference  is  reduced  from  35  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent,  by  human  characteristics ;   and 

2.  That  still  there  -is  a  difference  at  least  of  25  per  cent, 
between  Germany  and  Britain. 

CONCLUSIONS    BASED    ON    FACTS. 

1.  Wages  are  25  per  cent.  }ower  in  Germany  than  in  Britain, 
as  paid  in  time  and  piece  rates. 

2.  Cost  of  living  is  10  per  cent,  higher. 

o.  Poverty  is  reduced  by  the  economic  characteristics  of 
men  and  women,  and  by  the  widely  distributed  labour  that 
equalises  wages. 

4.  It  is  not  the  ])Overty  alone  that  compels  consumption  of 
black  bread  and  horse  flesh. 

5.  Labour  is  more  fully  and  widely  emploj'ed ;  and  less 
unemployment  exists  than  in  Britain. 

6.  That,  without  doubt,  the  Protective  high  Tariffs  in 
Germany  raising  prices  above  normal  values  does  tend  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living,  increasing  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  expense  of  consumers. 


3fir 


THE    QUESTION    OF    WAGES,   COST   OF    LIVING, 
CONDITIONS,    UNEMPLOYMENT,    ETC. 

While  we  all  went  to  Dilsseldorf  to  ascertain  facts  on  these 
points,  eleven  visited  the  Labour  Exchange  'in  Innernian 
Street. 


tering" 


There  were   several    hundreds   ai)])lyiiio'  foi-  work   or  re<^is- 
at  the  ])Iace,   and     we    waite<l  for  an  hour    while   the}' 
cleare<l  off. 

1.  I  asked  the  three  ofHcials  who  estahlished  tliis  Exchange 
or  Bureau,   and  paid  the  expenses-^ 

Reply :    The    City    or    Municipality,    similar    to    all    other 
Municipal  Exchanges  in  Germany. 

2.  I  asked    whether    there  was    anything  to    pay  by  either 
employer  or  workmen  ^ 

Reply:  Nothing  whatever,  the  employer  applies  for  M-orkers 
and  we  send  the  workmen,  with  this  card  (translated):  — 


Remarks  for  those 
seeking:  work. 

The    Employer   is   to  be 

seen  

till o'clock,  to   cum- 

munioate  by   

This  advice  card  is 
strictly  personal,  neither 
this  card  nor  this  address 
must  be  shown  to  other 
persons  seeking  work.  If 
not  otherwise  arranged, 
the  presentation  to  the 
employer  must  take  place 
immediately.  Testimoiii.ils 
(service  book)  to  be  also 
presented. 

This  card  must  be  oiven 
to  the  employer  to  be  tilled 
and  signed  and  returned  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  this 
office."  If  the  employer 
cannot  'je  found  or  refuses 
to  engage  him,  the  person 
seekinff  work  must  bring 
this  card  back  to  the  office 
himself  and  give  full  infor- 
mation of  all  that  has 
passed.  This  int&rvention 
is  free  of  cost. 

The  Administration. 

Invalid    card.     Nr 


General  Workmen's  Information 
Office,  Dusseldorf. 


will  be  found  here  after 
appearance  of  the  Candi- 
date. 


Mr. 
Mrs 


or  Miss 


Street  or  Lane  Nr 

In    consequence    of     your    enquiry    we     have 

advised to  caW   upon 

you. 

Please  answer    the   questions   below    and   send 
this  by  return  by  beaicr,  or  send  ))y  post  paid. 


Diisseldorf. 


Administration. 


Is  bearer 
engaged  .' 


Have  you 

further 

information. 


Is   place 

already  tilled 

by  others  ? 


Diisseldorf. 


Signature  and  Stamp 
of  Employer  
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o.  I  asked  whetlier  llie  workman  sent  was  free  to  make  his 
own  terms  as  to  wages  and  conditions!^ 
Reply :     Perfectly  free. 

4.  Suppose  lie  arranges  to  work  for  less  than  some  of  the 
men  v.orking  for  the  fiim,  or  less  than  the  trade  union  rate!^ 

Koply  :    We  take  no  notice  of  them. 

5.  Supnose  the  men  refuse  to  work  with  him;-" 

Reply:  Such  a  case  has  never  happened.  If  it  did,  we 
should  still  send  men  if  applied  for. 

(i.  Suppose  tlie  men  at  a  place  struck  against  a  workman 
employed  because  he  was  not   a   member  of  the  union  ? 

Re]dy:  We  should  take  no  notice,  and  still  send  men  to 
that  ])lace  if  a})])lied  to.  Whj^  should  any  object?  All  pay  t(j 
the  exchange ;  all  who  need  to  use  it  must  be  free  to  use  it  to 
get  employment  at  what  they  consl<ler  they  are  worth. 

7.  If  a  man  is  refused  employment,  can  he  come  back  and 
take  his  turn  ? 

Re])ly :  If  a  workman  sent  is  refused  employment  on 
account  of  bad  character,  he  can  come  back  and  register  and 
we  hel])  hilm  to  get  employment,  and  put  him  on  his  legs  again. 

8.  Do  trade  unuous  impose  any  conditions  on  the  exchanges 
to  check  the  men  getting  work? 

Reply  :   None  that  we  know  of. 

9.  Is  there  any  ditferenee  made  between  a  workman — a 
member  of  a  union  and  a  non-member? 

Reply :  None  AAdiatever,  either  by  the  exchange,  the  em- 
ployers, or  workmen.  A  man  or  woman  niust  be  out  of  work 
and  leave  their  invalidity  papers  with  us  or  they  cannot 
register. 

10.  If  a  workman  has  a  situation  at  20s.  per  week,  and  he 
wants  to  get  a  better  at  more  money,  can  he  register? 

Reply:    No,  he  must  get  that  himself. 

11.  How  do  you  regard  these  Labour  Exchanges  in 
Germany? 

Reply  :  The  same  as  you  regard  com  exchanges  in  England. 

We  asked  them  for  permission  to  refer  anyone  to  them  if 
they  doubted  our  statement.  They  agreed,  and  gave  us  their 
card. 

This  vear,  -Tanuar}'  to  April,  the  number  of  applicants  for 
work  in  Diisseldorf  was  3,500.  Work  was  found  for  2,600. 
The  number  of  applicants  lis  greater  in  winter  than  summer, 
There  are  nearly  280,000  people  in  Dusseldorf. 
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Labour(3rs'  wages,  eltlior  on  rorporation  or  privaie  liruis, 
ranged  from  4(1.  to  5(1.  jjcr  hour.  Skillwl  inc]i  foin  o.^d.  to  (iid. 
per  hour.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  beer  were  cheap,  an<l  en- 
couraged cousuni])ti()n  by  both  J*ii.glish  and  Germans. 

Diisseldorf  is  a  garden  city,  finer  than  any  I  know  in 
Britain. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN    VISITED. 

We  then  visited  Elberfeld  and  jkirmen.  Being  left  without 
interpreter  and  guide,  I  engaged  an  out-porter  at  the  railway 
to  take  ten  of  us  to  the  workmen's  homes,  butchers'  shops, 
slums-,  and  then  to  a  (ierman  dinner,  good  and  cheap.  The 
porter  had  Lived  in  England  thirteen  years,  and  his  wife  S^ 
years,  so  he  knew  our  country  and  language.  He  was  employed 
at  2  mark  a  day,  seven  <lays  per  week;  he  w-as  then  employed 
by  passenger  commercial  travellers,  by  -which  he  made  up  the 
14  mark  to  35  mark  ])er  week  average.  He  gave  us  information 
about  the  general  average  of  wages,  cost  of  food,  and  rents. 
Wages,  he  said,  generally  were:  labourers,  from  19  mark  to 
24  mark  per  week,  and  skilled  labourers  from  2G  to  27  mark 
(in  some  few  cases  30  mark  per  week  were  paiid).  The  hours 
worked  were  from  6.30  to  7,  but  most  of  them  had  2  to  2|  hours 
oif  for  meals;  lost  time  was  not  ]>aid  for.  A  few  closed  at  2  ]).m. 
on  Saturday,  some  5  p.m.,  but  most  at  6  o'clock,  making  00 
hours  per  -week.  Some  few  were  on  stafi:  set  wages  and  some 
on  piece-work. 

We  visited  a  workman's  house,  which  is  s-imilar  to  the 
majority  of  workmen's  houses;  the  man  had  four  children.  His 
rooms  were  on  ihe  third  floor,  and  he  had  three,  for  which  he 
paid  5s.  Od.  per  week — those  not  so  high  up  were  higher  rented; 
average  rent,  2  mark  per  room.  One  room  he  made  a  bed-sitting- 
room,  one  a  kitchen,  and  another  a  bedroom.  This  rent  includes 
water  rates.  There  is  stojiped  from  his  wages  every  month 
4s.  6d.  for  accident,  sickness  and  pensdons,  and  besides  he  pays 
46  mark  per  year  taxes,  includiiig  school  and  church  rates. 
When  ill  he  gets  3s.  4d.  per  day,  doctor  and  medicine.  But  his 
taxes  have  .been  nearly  doubled  for  this  year — about  SO  mark. 
These  rents  and  payments  were  faiirly  general  for  Elberfeld, 
Barmen,  Diisseldorf,  Chemnitz,  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
sdze  throughout  Germany.  I  asked  the  housewife  v.hen  she  had 
paid  for  jvll  that  was  needed  out  of  35  mark  per  week  what  she 
could  save  Y — -Replied,  Nothing.  She  said  the  bread  they 
eat  generallv  cost  2d.  per  English  pound— equal  to  Sd.  for  a 
4  lb.  loaf;  but  white  wheaten  bread  cost  more.  There  was  a 
coarser  bread,  sli(>  stated,  about  6d.  for  a  4  lb.  loaf. 
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An  Eiiglisliman  liviiio-  in  Diissekloif  g-ave  items  from  his 
wife's  bills  as  follows  :  Wheat  flour,  2|d.  per  lb. ;  black  bread, 
1^(1.  lb.,  Gd.  per  4  lb.  loaf  ;  grey  bread,  2d.  ver  lb.,  8d.  4  lb. 
loaf;  and  v/hite  wheaten  bread,  3d.  lb.,  Is.  per  41b.  loaf ;  pork 
at  Is.  per  lb.:  beef  sausages^  Is.  per  lb.;  salt,  l|d.  lb.;  sugar 
(lump)  3^d.,  g]-anulated  3d.;  matches,  10  boxes  3fd.  These 
prices  are  pai<l  by  woiking  people. 

The  workman's  wife  said  beef  ^vas  (Sd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  (but  we 
saw  coarse  beef  at  6d.  to  Td.  per  II).).  The  workman  said 
horse  beef  was  very  little  eaten  now.  It  was  (id.  per  lb.  In  Elber- 
feld.  The  difference  is  small  between  horse  and  ox  beef,  so 
poverty  alone  is  not  the  only  cause  for  buying  it. 

Coal  is  dear,  25s.  per  ton,  but  they  use  a  stove  and  burn  but 
about  Is.  worth  per  week  average.  This  statement  agrees  with 
that  of  workmen  at  otl/;er  places. 

In  the  A\orknian's  house  I  noted  a  sofa,  the  cost  of  which 
was  i''3.    We  also  later  ascertained  the  ])rice  paid  to  the  work- 
men for  making  it  in  the  upholsterer's  shop.     If  the  workman 
was  paid  by  the  hour  he  got  Gd.,  but  if  he  made  the  sofa  on- 
piece-work   Jie   got  lOs.   for   it   when   completed. 

I  was  then  told  there  were  only  six  horse-beef  shops  in 
Elberfeld,  three  of  Avhich  I  saw,  and  they  were  scrupulously 
clean,  and  only  the  best  parts  were  offered  for  sale  for  human 
food,  so  I  compared  the  best  horse  beef  and  the  coarse  ox  beef 
in  price  and  quality,  and  I  could  not  find  any  ground  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  ])Overty  of  the  people  compelled  them 
to  buy  horse  beef  in  preference  to  ox  beef.  I  then  sought  out 
and  found  what  were  the  slums  of  the  town.  1  found  them, 
and  the  largest  building,  containing  about  100  rooms,  Avas 
closed  because  it  was  too  ba<l  to  keep  open.  I  also  saw  the 
next,  just  removed  from  it — four  rooms  at  4s.  rent;  and  it  was 
declared  by  all  avIio  saAv  it  that  to  use  the  word  slums  in  the 
sense  we  understand  the  word  was  a  wicked  misre})resentation. 
The  flat  system  makes  such  slums  as  we  know  them  almost  im- 
possible. But  I  did  find  in  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  dwellings 
for  men  and  Avomen  that  were  as  great  a  blot  on  the  social  face 
of  Germany  as  any  in  Great  Britain. 

270,000    UNEMPLOYED    BUILDERS. 

Builders  and  labourers  Avere  out  of  Avoik  all  over  Germany  as 
a.  result  of  neither  stike  nor  lock-out,  but  simple  stopjxige  at 
the  close  of  an  agreement.  Erai>loyers  asking  for  alterations, 
and  workmen  not  agreeing.  There  AA'ere  sai<l  to  be  270,000 
aifected. 
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The  rates  ])rovi(lo  labour  exchanges,  ami  also  inake  pro- 
vision for  c]ipap  legal  advice  for  the  poor. 

Ten  of  us  had  in  a  clean,  cliea]),  and  popular  resianiant  a 
dinner  for  Od.  ])er  head,  consisting  of  soup,  beef  and  jjotatoes, 
sausages  and  vegetables,  spinach,  cheese,  and  fruit  of  very 
good  quality. 

We  proceeded  to  ]iarmen  by  the  mono  rail  running 
along  a  zig-zag  river.  The  town  is  clean,  and  if  <leep  ])oveity 
exists  it  is  hidden  awa3^  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  the  poorest  were  well  behaved.  The  cond'itions  of  work, 
wages,  food  and  rents  were  covered  by  inquiries  made  at  Elber- 
feld  and  Essen,  with  a  few  exceptions.  In  Chemnitz,  Dresden, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne  and  Stuttgart,  the  similarity  of  the  towns, 
wages  and  conditions  are  so  close  when  we  consider  their  diifer- 
ences  at  the  start,  forty  years  ago.  Great  credit  is  due  to  our 
Saxon  ancestors  for  the  industiy  and  development  with  all  their 
handicaps. 

ESSEN. 

In  Essen  I  bought  a  German  loaf  of  household  bread  for 
20  pfennig.  It  weighed  500  grammes  {17^  ()zs.),the  German  lb  ; 
that  worked  out  at  8d.  for  an  English  4-lb.  loaf.  The  toVvn  is 
what  the  Americans  call  a  "  one-horse  shay,"  run  by  Krupps' 
works,  employing  more  than  -'^0,000  workpeople.  I  had  no 
chance  of  going  in  the  works,  so  I  cannot  re])ort  anything 
reliable. 

BERLIN. 

In  Berlin,  the  capital,  Ave  found  a  riddle,  the  information 
so  contradictory ;  obtained  from  some  who  seemed  anxious  to 
make  the  conditions  of  their  country  as  black  as  possible,  and 
the  patriotic  German,  as  bright  as  possible.  Our  guide  and 
interpreter  was  one  of  tlie  former,  but  we  were  able  to  correct 
his  information  by  the  statements  of  workmen,  employed  and 
unemployed. 

CHRISTIAN    LABOUR    BUREAU. 

We  visited  a  Christian  Labour  Bureau,  built  by  the  Chris- 
tian Churches,  with  the  best  of  motives.  The  money  was  raised 
bv  collections,  and  ministers,  rabbis,  and  ])riests  superintend 
it.  A  workman,  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew,  or  Soc.'Jalist,,  trade 
unionist  or  non-unionist,  can  register  if  out  of  work,  and  leave 
his  invalidity  papers  with  them  on  the  payment  of  (id.  =  50  pf. 
They  can  also  sleep  and  board  for  from  0  to  12  mark  a  week. 
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or  less,  for  tlie  beds  are  from  4d.  per  niglit,  and  food  cau  be 
boug-lit  at  cost  price — a  meal  from  ^d.  to  '6d.  The  walls  are  of 
glazed  brick  and  kept  clean.  Halfpenny  baths  are  ]n'ovided  ; 
shower  baths  are  free,  and  must  be  used  if  suspected  of  unclean- 
liness.  A  young  fellow  living  there  compared  it  wuth  the  E.owton 
liouses  in  Iiondon,  vrhere  he  had  lived,  and  said  the  E-owton  were 
better,  as  they  lielped  <o  uphold  the  moral  standard;  for,  in 
Berlin,  not  being  in  separate  bedrooms,  were  neither  so  good 
nor  beneficial.  He  spoke  highly  of  England  and  the  people. 
There  were  about  100  sleeping  in  that  place  each  night.  No 
doubt  moral  character  does    most    to  get  men  s)ituations  here. 

The  Municipal,  Trade  Union,  and  the  Socialist  Exchanges 
our  section   did  not  visit  here. 

SOCIALIST    AND    MUNICIPAL    DOSS    HOUSES. 

In  Berlin  four  of  us  visited  a  doss-house,  where  we  found 
750  men  and  750  women  sleeping  on  wire  mattresses,  with 
blankets  to  cover  them.  These  people  are  unemployables,  it 
seems.  They  can  come  here  three  nights  a  month  only.  They 
have  neither  money,  food,  nor  home.  They  get  a  bowl  of  soup 
at  niglit,  with  bread,  and  a  bowl  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  with 
bread.  This  has  been  built  and  is  maintained  by  the  Socialists. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  noble  work  judged  by  intention  and 
motive,  but  judged  by  results  it  struck  us  as  not  being  so  good 
— to  some  a  lethal  chamber  would  be  better,  if  society  is  to  be 
]niinfied.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Municipality  of 
Berlin  run  one  larger  for  2,500,  who  can  go  five  nights  a 
month,  it  reminds  one  of  the  dark  leper  spots  of  London. 

I  also  saAv  the  working  people's  dwellings  (called  slums)  in 
the  cellars  and  the  garrets,  and  the  better  class  of  workmen's 
dwellings. 

FOUNDRY. 

With  five  others,  1  visited  a  very  fine  bronze  moulder's 
foundry,  where  the  best  of  feeling  existed  between  employer 
and  workmen.  Fairly  good  wages  were  ]3aid,  reasonable  hours 
worked,  and  we  saw  some  of  the  work  done  for  the  Emperor's 
palace  at  Posen.  Those  who  understood  the  work  and  wages 
said  it  compared  very  favourably  with  Britain. 

A    GERMAN     LADY'S    OPINION. 

With  two  others,  I  found  a  lady  in  Berlin  who  had  lived  in 
Englaml  twenty-five  years.  She  spoke  in  high  praise  of 
England,   and  also   spoke   with   respect   of   Germany,      But   in 
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speaking  of  tlie  two  couiitiie.s,  she  said  it  is  not  u  question  of 
coniDarison,  but  of  contrast.  Neither  wages  were  good  nor  tlie 
food  so  clieaj)  or  good,  nor  the  general  conditions,  aiul  she  led 
us  to  think  that  her  security  in  hei'  own  house  was  not  so  good 
as  in  Britain.  vShe  said  there  were  such  low-grade  people 
coining  to  the  doors  of  widows  "  that  she  wa,s  compelled  to 
have  a  small  hole  in  her  door  to  look  through  before  she  felt 
safe  in  admittihig  them."  She  looked  at  us,  and  seeing  three 
men  she  refusexl  to  open  until  we  rang  again  and  told  her  who 
we  were  before  she  would  open  the  door. 

CHEMNITZ.  ' 

A    VISIT    TO    A    BRICKYARD. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  a  brickyard.  The  proprietor  conducted 
us  over  the  yard.  At  the  machine  making  the  bricks  were  two 
men  and  two  women,  men  earniing  27  to  oO  mark  a  week  of 
GO  hours,  for  though  they  worked  eleven  hours  a  day,  including 
Saturdays,  making  61  per  Aveek,  they  had  a  holiday  every 
three  months.  The  women  earned  from  14  to  19  mark  per  week. 
There  were  made  on  that  machine  8,000  per  day.  The  selling 
price  of  common  bricks  was  from  18  to  24  mark  per  1,000, 
and  pressed  briicks  were  sold  at  from  28  to  35  mark  per  1,000. 
The  cla}^  getters  were  on  piece-work,  and  got  from  7d.  per 
1,000  bricks,  and  earned  o5  mark  per  week  of  00  hovirs.  The 
top  soil  was  about  4ft.  and  the  clay  only  worked  5  ft.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  brickyard,  but  the  conditions  were  very  good. 
Tkere  were  very  good  relations  ex^isting;  no  dispute  had  ever 
happened  at  anv  of  the  yards.  We  then  left,  thanking  the  pro- 
prietor for  his  kindness  and  information. 

I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the  hosiery  factories. 

HOSIERY    INDUSTRY. 

I  visited  this  remarkably  develo])ed  home  of  the  hosiery 
industry,  where  the  late  Hight.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P., 
established  a  factory  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  found  an  English 
manager,  vrho  very  kindly  allowed  me  freedom  to  go  all  over 
the  factory  and  make  what  inquiries  and  obsen^ations  I  liked, 
and  to  see  him  afterwards  to  correct  any  wrong  impressions  I 
might  get.  There  are  about  100  Cotton's  patent  frames  at  work, 
and  sixteen  ?eaniless  machines — some  old,  some  new  and  large 
in  this  factory.  The  rooms  were  remarkably  clean,  light  and 
lofty,  the  workpeo))le  looked  well  fed,  well  dressed,  cheerful, 
chatty,  and  very  lindustrious.     Arrangements    were    made    for 
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those  who  did  not  want  to  g-o  home  or  out  for  dinner  for  them 
to  dine  inside.  I  was  (introduced  to  a  foreman  who  had  heen 
at  the  factory  for  forty-four  years.  The  principal  work  made 
was  plain  and  ribhed  hose  and  lace  hose.  The  largest  machine 
was  20  at  once,  80  g.  legger,  .with  pressed  out  insteps  for  French 
feet.    It  travelled  at  the  rate  of  50  courses  per  minute. 

The  wages  earned  are  23s.  to  27s.  per  week.  A  few  did  earn 
30s.  There  Avere  only  sixteen  seemless  heads  in  the  factory.  One 
woman  worked  three,  one  head  on  half-hose  and  tAvo  on  hose, 
earning  about  15s.  per  week.  Linkers,  seamers  and  winders 
Avere  earning  from  about  12s.  to  15s.  per  Aveek.  Tavo  AA'omen  Avere 
Avinding  on  AA'heel  at  about  9s.  per  week. 

The  men  are  in  a.  trade  society,  but  haA^e  no  su]Derv'ision 
of  the  factories — that  is,  the  prices  are  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  AAorkmen  and  the  firm,  AA'hen  prices  aie  mutually  ar- 
ranged ;  they  can  only  be  mutually  altered.  iNo  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  any  dispute,  no  strike  had  CA'er  taken  place 
or  eA'er  been  considered.  The  men  are  leasonable,  and  the 
manager  saiid  ''  We  try  to  be."  There  is  a  fraternal  feeling 
between  the  men  and  the  firm.  The  hours  they  AA'ork  are  about 
58  per  AA-eek,  OAA'ing  to  Avorking  on  iSatUrdays  till  5  p.m.  He  also 
said,  ''  We  make  Caslunere,  but  cannot  produce  them  to  sell 
cheaper  than  in  Englan<l,  CA-en  though  AA-e  make  the  yarn  in 
vSaxony  and  send  it  to  England.''  There  is  one  ]nan  to  one 
machine;      no    AA'omen    Avork    Cotton's    patent    frames.  The 

manager  said,  "  The  Avorkers  generally,  I  think,  you 
AA'ill  find,  earn  25  per  cent.  loAA'er  AA-ages,  and  the  cost  of  liAnng 
is  higher,  but  the  German  men  and  AA'omen  are  more  thriftA^ 
and   make  Ihe  conditions   more  equal.  ' 

The  excessiA'e  taxes  no  doubt  he]]i  to  make  the  people  ])Oorer. 
The  tariffs,  too,  are  of  such  a  protectiA^e  character,  that  they 
tend  to  make  the  people  no  better  off. 

Arrangements  AA^ere  then  made  to  visit  Kreissichg's  factory 
at  Ardolf,  nine  miles  from  ('hemn)itz,  where  in  the  district  I 
AA-as  told  there  are  250  hosiery  factories.  In  the  first  room 
there  Avere  44  Cotton's  Patents,  20  at  once  30-g.  making  lace 
Jiose  for  Fiench  feet.  The  machines  AA'ere  light,  sAVift  in  motdon, 
ami  A^ery  pietty.  The  pattern  cards  were  at  the  back,  AA^orked 
Avith  chains  and  bits.  The  cost  of  each  machine  AA-as  at  least 
£'(iO(),  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  l^iiitain.  The  earnings  AA-ere 
u])  to  35  mark  per  week.  We  saAv  a  more  exquisite  class  of  lace 
frame  at  Avork,  17  in  number,  that  cost  £1,200  each,  and  the 
other  ')0  frames  Avere  footers. 

The  AAages  of  AA'inders,  linkers,  and  seamers  ranged  from 
12^.  lo  14s.  ])er  AA-eek — lisle  thread  AA'ork.     TIuk  firm  bttys  the 
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thread  from  England,  pay  15  per  cent,  duty,  sell  all  their  ooods 
in  America,  after  payino-  85  per  cent.  duly. 

Ihe  workmen  I  was  informed  Jiad  ac(]uire(l  small  ])iols  of 
ground  and  built  small  houses  of  four  rooms,  but  we  did  not 
see  them.  These  are  the  only  small  houses  built  in  Chc^'mnitz, 
others  in  flats  ot  two,  three,  and  four  rooms,  for  which  from 
Is.  (id.  to  !Js.  (id.  a  room  are  ])aid,  including  rates,  birt  not  taxes. 
From  about  50  io  100  ])fennig  are  sto])pe(l  out  of  wages  for  in- 
validity and  old  age  jiensions,  besides  from  about  30  to  50  mark 
a  year  taxes,  and  if  children  are  sent  to  liigh  schools  150  mark 
a  year  exlra.  are  jjaid,  and  100  maik  for  middle  schools. 

One  workman  has  brought  u])  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  and  has  provided  for  his  old  age,  and  can  retire 
when  lie  iikes.  Here  we  have  a  concrete  case  :  Wages  never 
more  than  I'lOO  a  year,  maintauned  family  of  eight,  and  saved 
a  comy)etericy  in  Germany,  generally  lower  wages,  higher  cost 
of  living,  and  yet  as  the  i-esult  of  ])rudence  this  result  is 
obtained. 

James  Kolmes, 

Non-partisan. 
Leicester. 


Report    by    THOS.    NEWTON,    T.    E.    CALEY, 
JAMES    HANCOCK    and    A.    CADOGAN. 

\j}/e.''is!'s.  Newton,  ('aley,  cmd  Hancock  have  signed  tlieir 
agreement  witli  the  irhole  of  the  folloiving  report;  the  four 
delegates  have  signed  the  report  xip  to  the  point  ndierc  they 
are  in  agreement. ^ 

Before  j)roceeding  to  give  details  of  our  visit  to  Germany 
we  thiuk  it  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  points.  First, 
with  regard  to  our  invitation.  This  was  extended  to  us  by 
the  Unionist  Party.  (^ur  selection  caused  us  considerable 
surprise,  as  all  of  us  were  known  "  Free  Traders  "  and  some 
of  us  were  strong,  and  almost  bitter,  opponents  of  Captain 
Grogan  at  the  last  election. 

We  wish  to  say,  iji  the  clearest  manner  possible,  that  no 
bargain  or  stipulation  whatever  was  asked  of  us.  We  were 
not  even  pressed  or  asked  to  make  a  report  on  our  return. 
The  invitation  was  to  join  a    party  of    working    men    to    visit 
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iD(lustrial  centres  in  Germany  and  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
ihe  tratli  of  the  varioiis  statements  in  regard  to  unemployment 
and  the  general  conditions  of  artisans  in  that  country.  We 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  especially  as  we  understood 
tiiat  beyond  complying  witJi  the  arrangements  of  travelling 
and  hotels,  we  should  have  a  free  hand  to  go  where  we  liked 
and  do  what  we  liked.  And  for  the  information  of  those  who 
liave  jocularly  referred  to  our  trip  as  a  holiday,  we  can  say 
tliat  not  even  once  did  we  go  to  a  theatre  or  place  of  amuse- 
ment.    Every  evening  was  used  in  getting  information. 

We  may  add  that  we  did  not  see  Captain  Grogan  before  we 
started,  nor  any  of  the  Unionist  officials,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  explained  to  us  the  invitation  and  details  of 
travelling. 

In  order  to  work  on  fair  and  clear  lines  we  decided  to  take 
as  broad  views  as  possible.  We  accepted  as  understood  the 
fact  that  Germany  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  an  indus- 
trial nation,  and  that  she  has  in  the  last  10  to  20  years  been 
an  increasingly  serious  commercial  competitor  with  England. 
Tariff  Reformers  have  stated  that  this  is  because  of  the  pro- 
tective eifects  of  tariffs.  Free  Traders  have  denied  this 
and  have  made  statements  as  to  the  inferior  social  conditions 
of  German  workers,  and  added  such  references  to  the  consump- 
tion of  black  bread,  borseflesh  and  dogflesh  as  seriously  to 
alfect  the  opinion  of  many  electors. 

The  party  which  we  joined  numbered  60.  It  contained 
every  shade  of  political  thouglit,  including  a  "  Conservative 
Socialist  "  and  two  or  three  Tariff  Reformers,  but  the  great 
majority  were  Free  Trader^,  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
as  far  as  we  could  learn,  were  members  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  members  came  from  all  parts  of  England  and  all  were 
working  men.     The  places  we  visited  are  as  follows:  — 

DUSSELDORF. 

Here  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  representative 
town,  and  were  able  at  once  to  begin  our  investigations  of 
municipal  life  and  industrial  conditions.  The  Ealk  School 
claimed  our  serious  attention,  by  reason  of  its  scope  and  com- 
pleteness;  two  of  us  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  here, 
details  are  given  later  under  the  beading  of  "  Elementary 
Education." 

We  also  visited  some  typical  working  men's  dwellings, 
further  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  under  "  Social 
Conditions." 
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Some  of  our  party  paid  a  visit  to  a  hairdresser's  estaldisli- 
ment,  and  iiutAvithstanding  the  statement  of  a  Loudon  news- 
])apcr,  we  assert  that  the  standard  rate. for  haircutting  is  3^d. 
and  for  shaving'  l|d.,  and  not  Is.  6d.,  and  9d.  respectively. 
This  town  in  1880  had  a  population  of  93,000,  which  at  the 
end  of  1905  had  increased  to  253,000. 

The  industries  include  iron,  steel,  and  machine  works, 
cliemical  dyes  and  colours,  textile  factories  and  glass  blowing. 
The  engineering  trade  is  ])rinci])ally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  engines,  bridges,  boilers,  cranes,  mining 
])lant,  and  electrical  machinery.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  is  done  for  the  English  market. 

The  Dusseldorf  Machinery  Works  rank  amongst  the  best 
equipped  and  best  organised  in  Germany. 

ELBERFELD. 

Leaving  Dasseldorf  we  arrived  at  Elberfeld.  Here  we 
made  a  long  and  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Labour  Exchange.  Formerly  this  Exchange  was  situated  in 
the  large  public  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  as 
the  consequent  publicity  limited  its  work,  it  was  removed  to 
a  more  modest  quarter  with  excellent  results.  This  Exchange 
is  maintained  by  the  State  (Municipality)  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  13,000  mark.  While  we  were  in  the  Exchange  we 
observed  several  applicants  who  were  most  courteously 
attended  to.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  officialivsm.  In 
the  ])rincipal  room  hung  a  large  chart  which  indicated  the 
number   of    applications   and    vacancies.  Details    as   to    the 

actual  v^-orking  of  Labour  Exchanges  will  be  referred  to  later 
under  that  heading. 

In  manufactures  and  industries  Elberfeld  most  closely 
'corres2)onds  to  Bradford.  Its  population  in  1880  was  93,000 
and  in  1905  162,000. 

An  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stul^s,  as  well  as  silk  and  velvet  goods,  plushes,  etc. 

BARMEN. 

Leaving  Elberfeld  we  journeyed  by  the  Mono-llailway  to 
Barmen.  TMs  mono-railway  is  an  interesting  instance  ol 
engineering  skill  and  ingenuity.  At  one  point  no  less  than  foui 
distinct  methods  of  traction  were  in  eviilence.  On  the  IMver 
Wupper  is  a  steamboat  sei-vice  ;  by  the  riverside  the  electric 
tramway;    over  the  river  the  mono-railway,  which  runs  from 
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Vcliwinkel  throug-h  Elberfeld  to  Barmen  :    while,  above  all,  on 
tlie  fine  viaduct,  whicli  spans  the  valley,  is  the  State  Railway. 

Barmen  is  essentiall}^  a  manufacturing  town,  its  principal 
manufactures  being  textiles  and  haberdasherv.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  95,000  in  1880  to  156, ()00  in  1905. 

ESSEN. 

Krupp's  works  are  the  dominant  feature  of  this  town,  but 
we  were  unal)le  to  go  through  them  although  the  British 
Consul  did  his  best  for  us.  About  TO  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  are  dependent  upon  this  firm.  During  our 
inspection  of  the  place  we  noted  with  interest  the  cottages 
provided  for  the  old  pensioners  of  these  works.  Each  cottage 
had  its  own  garden,  and  the  general  arrangement  left  us  with 
very  pleasant  impressions.  There  is  in  the  town  a  fine  open- 
air  general  market  almost  solely  patronised  by  the  working 
classes,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  regarding  food  supplies.  Tlie  quality  of  beef, 
bacon,  meats  generally,  and  vegetables  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  prices  compared  very  favourably  with  those 
at  home. 

Here  we  had  a  t3q)ical  workman's  dinner.  We  followed  a 
number  of  workmen  into  a  restaurant  frequented  by  them. 
Our  meal  \\as  as  follows  :- — Soup,  roll  of  white  bread,  fish  with 
sauce,  meat,  two  vegetables,  sweet  omelette,  lager  beer  or 
mineral  water;    the  charge  for  this  was  TO  pf.  (S^d.) 

BERLIN. 

Leaving  Essen  we  arrived  at  the  ca])ital  on  A])ril  -"iOth. 
Berlin  is  now  a  city  of  about  three  million  inhabitants.  It  has 
developed  greatly  within  recent  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  modern  capitals  in  Europe.  The  planning  of  the  city 
has  followed  practical  lines.  The  streets  are  long,  wide,  and 
straight,  and  the  condition  of  the  surface  is  so  excellent  that 
roller  skating  parties  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  Berlin  is  finely 
planned  and  built.  Tiiero  is  a  wealth  of  splendid  architecture, 
monuments,  statuary,  public  ])arks  and  o])en  s])aces.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  while  M'e  saw  abundant 
evidence  of  national,  munici]ial  and  individual  wealth,  we 
absolutely  failed  to  discover  that  opposite  end  of  the  social 
scale  whi(di  is  so  painfully  evident  in  our  English  cities.  Of 
beggars  we  saw  none ;  destitution  and  slum  quarters  we  failed 
to  find,  notwithstandino-  all  our  efforts. 
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The  watchful  municipal  it  v  lias  ])rovide(1  rai('-su])|)ortcd 
hospitals,  asyhims,  hihoiir  colonies,  hibour  e^eluuif^es,  aijd 
cheap  travelling  facilities.  Mendicity  is  not  tolerated,  and 
diuukenness  is  seLlom  seen,  altliou<>'h  licensing  facilities  are 
much  less  restricted  than  in  Enfj^land. 

As  the  followin,(y  da\  was  May  Day,  and  demonstrations 
v.ere  forbidden,  we  expected  to  find  evidence  of  that  t3'ranny 
of  which  we  had  frequently  heard.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  ])rocessions  were  quite  orderly,  hut  without  banners 
or  band. 

While  we  Avere  here  the  great  Central  Labour  ]5ureau 
received  special  attention.  It  was  visited  by  a  section  of  our 
party,  and  the  information  and  statistics  obtained  will  be 
found  under  "  La'hour  Exchanges." 

We  attended  two  Socialist  meetings;  one  was  held  In  a 
large  hall,  and  Avas  addressed  by  Emile  Kloth ;  the  other  was 
an  oj)eu-air  meeting,  and  was  addressed  by  Edward  Bernstein. 
Both  meetings  were  very  orderly  and  the  people  were  well 
dressed. 

DRESDEN. 

From  Berlin  we  travelled  to  Dresden,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  centre,  but,  being  on  lines  similar  to  those 
previously  visited,  it  does  not  call  for  special  notice.  Evidences 
of  general  develo]:)ment  and  ])rosperity  were  visible  everywhere. 

CHEMNITZ. 

The  general  intarest  of  the  party  on  arriving  here  was  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  horseflesh  shops.  Our  inquiries  on 
this  matter  will  be  found  under  "  Food."  We  found  the  town 
])racticallv  devoid  of  slums,  and  at  the  same  time  well  pro- 
vided with  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds. 

The  population  of  Chemnitz  in  1880  was  95,000,  and  in 
1905,  244.000. 

The  chief  industries  are  machine-making  and  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  goods, 

NUREMBERG. 

From  Chemnitz  we  travelled  all  night  and  arrived  here  in 
the  early  morning.  We  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  the  electrical 
engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens-Schuckert.  These  Avorhs 
being  so  extensive  and  important  Ave  (hink  the  details  will  be 
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of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  firm  emj^loys  from  five  to 
six  thousand  hands.  The  works  are  all  laid  out  on  a  big  scale. 
Motor  power  is  used  to  tJie  fullest  extent  possible,  and  every 
dejoartment  is  equijjped  to  turn  out  the  maximum  amount  with 
minimum  effort.  Hours  of  work  are  from  six  to  twelve,  with 
half  an  hour  for  lunch.  Dinner  12  to  1.30.  Then  from  1.30 
to  6,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  refreshments.  On  vSaturday 
work  ceases  at  4.30.  We  noticed  that  beer  was  taken  into  the 
works  for  the  refreshment  intervals  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  The  men  generally  appear  to  be  older  than  we 
could  find  doing  the  same  work  in  England,  which  occasioned 
the  remark  that  the  skilled  men  in  Germany  are  not  too  old  at 
40.  There  is  a  building  society  in  connection  with  the  works 
to  which  men  pay  50  pf.  per  month.  This  entitles  them  to  a 
house  or  rooms  at  half  the  rent  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay.  Supply  stores  are  run  by  the  firm,  from  which  employees 
can  buy  at  cost  price 

Baths  are  provided  on  the  works;  the  charge  is  ^d.,  which 
includes  clean  towel,  soap  and  attendance.  There  is  a 
separate  building  of  baths  for  women  at  the  same  rate. 
The  appearance  of  the  men  and  the  few  women  we  saw 
at  work  was  that  of  happiness  and  contentedness,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  perfect  harmony  throughout.  The  absence  of  boy 
labour  led  to  a  special  inquiry,  and  we  found  that  apprentices 
are  dealt  with  on  a  separate  and  special  system.  The 
apprentices  work  by  tliemselves  m  a  separate  building  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  instructors.  The  apprenttice 
age  period  is  from  14  to  18  years.  They  are  mostly  the  sons 
of  em})loyees,  and  as  such  have  all  tuition  free.  Outsiders  pay 
300  mark  per  annum  for  tuition.  The  total  number  does  not 
exceed  50  a  year.  For  the  first  six  montlis  or  so  the  system 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  kindergarten.  Then  they  are  drafted 
into  a  workroom  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  the  main  works. 
Each  boy's  bench  has  a  machine  on  a  small  scale.  Here  they 
receive  tuition  from  an  efficient  staff;  and  they  have  to  make 
their  own  working  tools  and  instruments.  Later  on  they  are 
advanced  to  the  making  of  small  dynamos  and  electrical  appli- 
ances. Theoretical  instruction  is  given  for  15  hours  per  week. 
The  subjects  include  mathematics,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
drawing,  geom.etry,  anatomy,  etc. 

There  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  laboratory  for  their  use. 
There  are  43  hours  of  practical  work  per  week  in  addition  to 
the  15  hours  for  theory.  Apprentices'  wages  are:  first  year 
1  mark  per  week ;  the  second  year,  2  mark  per  week ;  third  year, 
3  mark  per  week ;  fourth  year,  4  mark  per  week.  A  boy  of 
exc(>])1ioiinl  al)ilitv  is  paid  accordingly.     From  tliis  it  will  be 
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seen  that  ])inents  are  keener  on  the  boys  being  turned  out 
skilled  artisans  than  tliat  they  should  receive  bigger  pay  as 
boys  and  less  pay  as  unskilled  workmen.  At  the  end  ot  the 
four  years'  period  every  apprentice  is  set  an  efficiency  test. 
He  has  to  produce  what  is  called  a  "masterpiece."  If 
he  succeeds  he  is  taken  on  in  the  works  at  lull  rate  ot  pa}',  if 
he  fails  he  is  allowed  a  further  six  months'  special  tuition. 
If  he  agai.i  fails  he  is  discharged.  At  the  end  of  their 
apprentices! lip  ihese  lads  are  not  bound  by  any  agreenn-nt  lo 
stay  with  this  firm. 

In  1880  the  population  of  Nuremberg  was  95,000,  b\it  by 
1905  it  has  grown  to  294,000. 

STUTTGART. 

We  reached  here  from  Nuremberg  en  Ascension  Day.  All 
the  works  being  closed  as  on  Sundays,  we  gave  our  attention  to 
observing  the  appearance,  dress  and  ways  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  biggest  industries  are  machine  making  and  metal  working. 
From  the  external  ;']i])earanci\3  of  both  buildings  and  men 
Stuttgart  enjoys  the  same  prosperity  as  the  other  places  we 
had  visited.  The  po])ulation  has  grown  from  117,000  in  1880 
to  250,000  in  1905. 

In  Stuttgart  is  also  situated  the  famous  Daimler  motor 
works,  and  we  were  informed  by  an  English  speaking  German 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  that  the  wages  bill  of  that 
firm  had  practically  doubled  these  last  thirteen  years. 

FRANKFURT. 

Leaving  Stuttgart  we  continued  our  tour  and  arrived  at 
Frankfurt,  which  has  a  poulation  of  about  400,000.  This  town 
was  the  first  in  Geruiany  to  organise  a  labour  bureau.  These 
btireaux  are  now  pretty  general  all  over  Germany,  and  details 
of  same  will  be  found  under  heading  of  "  Labour  Exchanges." 

Our  time  was  occupied  in  Frankfurt  in  observing  the  ])rices 
of  foodstuffs,  etc.,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prices  we  saw  throughout  Germany  compared  very  favourably 
with  English  prices.  We  also  found  our  way  into  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town,  but  A\e  could  not  for  one  moment  call  them 
slums,  as  compared  with  the  degraded  s])ots  tjiat  can  easily  be 
found  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Frankfurt  are  articles  of  fasliion, 
printing  type,  sewing  machines,  soap  and  perfumes.  We 
noticed  the  hills  between  Stuttgart  and  Frankfurt  were 
extensively  used  for  vine  cultivation. 
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COLOGNE. 

Lenviii<if  Fraiikfuit  we  arrived  at  (-ologne,  our  last  place  of 
visit.  It  beijig  Sunday  ail  the  factories  aud  places  of  Inisiiiess 
were  closed.  Cologne  possesses  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
Europe,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1248  and  finished  in 
1880.  It  is  also  a  great  railway  centre  and  the  headquarters 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhine.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton  mills,  cloth  factories,  ])otteries,  chemical  works,  and 
distilleries  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  Here,  as  throughout  Germany, 
the  (dosing  of  shops  and  stores  about  8  p.n).  is  compulsory. 

FOOD. 

First  as  to  the  so-called  "  black  bread,"  of  which  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  German  workers  because  of 
their  poverty.  We  ate  it  at  every  meal  and  did  not  dislike  it. 
It  is  not  black  but  dark  brown  and  is  similar  to  our  brow^n 
bread.  We  noticed  it  in  most  towns,  and  at  the  first-class 
hotels  at  which  we  stopped  at  Berlin  it  was  served  on  the 
tables  at  every  meal.  We  took  the  opportunity  of  questioning 
ail  English  governess  residing  at  Barmen.  She  emphatically 
stated  that  she  would  not  have  white  bread  at  any  price.  She 
preferred  rye  bread  (the  so-called  "black  bread")  as  it  is 
more  sustaining  and  nourishing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  eaten  from  choice,  because  there  is  no  diificulty  in  obtaining 
white  liread,  which  is  quite  as  cheap.  In  one  town  (Dussel- 
dorf)  we  bought  five  small  rolls  of  white  bread  (which  are 
cdiarged  at  the  rate  of  Jd.  each  in  London)  for  10  pf.  (about 
Id.).  Verj-  large  rolls  were  50  pf.  These  weighed  1  kilogram 
and  '>50  grammes,  equal  to  3  lbs.  English'. 

HORSEFLESH. 

Second,  as  to  horseflesh.  Every  member  of  the  party 
(numbering  GO)  was  keenly  interested  in  this  enquiry.  We 
made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  statement  concerning  German  workers  having  to  live 
on  horseflesh  is  absolulely  untrue.  Great  indignation  was 
exj)ressed  at  such  statements.  We  were  assured  that  horse- 
flesh is  used  mostly  for  the  large  dogs  which  are  employed  for 
drawing  light  loads;  when  eaten  by  some  people  it  is  from 
choice  and  not  from  necessity.  At  Chemnitz  we  decided  to 
taste  some  horseflesh.  "\Aie  bought  a  steak  and  had  it  cooked 
while  we  waited:  we  found  it  rather  coarser  than  beef,  but 
equally  tender.  It  was  very  palatable  and  we  survived  the 
"  (mleal  "  without  anv  ill  effects, 
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We  were  quite  conviiiced  tliat  tlie  Germans  wlio  do  eat 
lioiseflosli  eat  it  from  choice  and  not  from  compulsion.  Tlio 
\\  hole  of  tlie  party  were  g'iven  to  understand  that  a  hirge 
ji umber  of  horseflesli  sIio})s  existed  in  Chemnitz,  but  after 
diligent  enquiries  they  liad  great  difficulty  in  finding  tliree 
sho]>s  where  ni  was  sob!  (price  ]>er  lb.  55  pf.  to  75  ])f.) 

We  could  find  no  trace  of  dogflesh  being  eaten,  though  we 
were  told  that  a  few  people  who  had  a  depraved  taste  ate  it. 
To  say  that  people  are  compelled  to  eat  horse  and  dog  flesh 
from     necess'ity     is     a     "  terminological     inexactitude."  A 

(jcnnan  hosier  who  had  lived  in  Chemnitz;  for  40  years 
informed  us  that  he  had  m^ver  heard  of  dogflesh  being  con- 
sumed as  food  until  he  read  it  in  an  English  newspaper. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  home  a  London  newspaper  pub- 
lished the  statement  that  tea  in  Germany  was  at  least  5s.  per 
})Ound.  This  is  not  true.  We  found  it  was  practically  the 
same  price  as  in  England,  ranging  from  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  up- 
wards. This  is  not  a  medicinal  tea  as  more  recently  reported 
in  a  London  neAVspaper,  but  was  labelled  "  Souchong."  Tea 
is  scarcely  drunk  at  all  by  the  German  working  classes  as 
coffee  is  preferred.  In  observing  the  shops  throiighout  Ger- 
many we  noticed  the  following  prices  which  were  marked  in 
plain  figures,  viz.  :  — 

Best  bread,  o4  pf.  ])er  '-21b.  (17]  oz.  to  the  lb.)  (about  o},d. 
for  2  lb.  English  weight). 

8e(;ond  bread,  GO  i)f.  for  4  lb.  (about  6|d,  per  4  lb.  English 
Aveight). 

Rolls  of  white  bread  about  ihe  size  of  one's  fist,  5  for  10  })f. 
(about  Id.). 

Flour  2^  kilos,  for  1  maik  10  i)f.  (5i  lb.  for  Is.  Id.). 
Butter,  1  mark  40  pf.  per  lb.  (about  Is.  2|d.  per  English 
lb . ) . 

lieef,  75  to  80  pf.  per  lb.;  ox  cheek,  30  pf.  per  lb.;  lamb, 
75  to  80  pf.  per  lb.;  potatoes,  4  pf.  per  lb.;  jam,  from  30  to 
50  pf.  per  lb.  (17^  oz.) ;  eggs,  10  for  55  pf.,  67  pf.,  77  pf. 
(about  G^d.,  8d.,  and  9d.) ;  coftee  beans,  1  mark  G  pf.  per  lb. 
(about  Is.  O^d.) ;  biscuits  (similar  to  "  Marie  "  biscuits),  55 
to  75  pf.  per  lb.  (G^d.  and  9d.);  bananas,  3  for  20  pf.  (3  for 
2-^d.) ;  ])runes,  35  to  GO  pf.  ]»er  lb.;  confectionery  cakes,  5  to 
10  pf.  each  (Id.  to  Id.  each);  oranges,  10  for  50  pf.  (10  for 
Gd.);  beer,  if)  to  J5  pf.  p.-r  '  litre  (,^ths  of  English  pint); 
tobacco.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8(1.  per  lb.;  cigars,  from  3  to  15  pf. 
each;  coal,  Is.  per  cwt. ;  briquettes,  85  pf.  per  cwt.  (100  go  to 
a  cwt.). 
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CLOTHING. 

First-class  suits,  from  30  mark  upwards  (about  29s.  6d.), 
wlricli  com])ared  favourably  with  English  taste  and  cut; 
trousers,  from  6  mark  U2:)wards  (about  5s.  lid.);  l)oys'  Norfolk 
suits,  9  mark  upwards  (about  8s.  lOd.);  boys'  sailor  suits,  7  to 
9  mark  upwards  (about  6s.  lOd.  to  8s.  9d.).  Boots  and  shoes 
compared  favourably  with  what  we  get  in  England. 

Speaking  generally,  the  workmen  in  Germany  are  better 
dressed  than  the  workmen  in  this  country,  and  we  saw  nothing 
like  the*  poverty  which  can  be  seen  here. 

Since  our  return  we  have  read  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's 
remarks  as  to  the  clothing  of  German  workmen  and  are  sur- 
prised at  his  version  of  this  matter.  The  point  is  not  so  much 
as  to  the  texture  and  cut  of  the  German  workman's  clothes. 
The  fact  is  that  they  ARE  clothed  and  clothed  well,  while 
many  English  workmen  are  only  half -clothed. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

As  we  saw  no  loafers  so  we  saw  no  slums  in  Germany.  AVe 
tried  our  best  to  find  them  but  failed.  We  went  out  into 
different  large  towns,  including  Berlin,  with  the  express  i)ur- 
pose  of  liiiding  them.  We  went  '*  on  our  own,"  and  (|uite 
independent  of  any  drawn-up  programme,  but  try  as  we  would 
we  could  find  nothing  to  corres])ond  with  English  slums. 
When  we  did  happen  to  come  to  a  quarter  which  looked 
promising  in  that  direction  we  found  that  the  houses  had 
been  compulsorily  closed.  They  were  not  good  enough  for  the 
German  who  will  not  live  in  slums.  The  condition  of  the 
working  class  dwellings  which  we  saw  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  they  are  erected  on  the  flat  system  ;  10  rooms  on 
ground  floor  are  let  out  in  two  tenements,  each  of  three  rooms, 
and  two  tenements,  each  of  two  rooms.  The  tenant  finds  his 
own  stove,  which  we  were  informed  cost  only  l-|d.  per  day  for 
fuel.  The  rent  for  two  rooms  is  22  mark  per  month,  and  1  mark 
less  per  month  is  charged  in  each  case  as  each  floor  is  ascended. 

"^riie  dwellings  are  in  a  very  sanitary  condition,  the  stair- 
cases are  wide  and  are  built  of  stone,  the  walls  are  not  papered, 
but  are  artistically  distempered.  A  good  class  of  furniture  was 
found  in  these  dwellings,  including  mahogany  bedsteads, 
pictures,  tables,  chairs,  books,  ornaments,  etc.  A  skilled 
labourer  (not  a  mechanic)  lived  here.  His  wages  were  3| 
mark  per  day,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  could  save  money. 
We  suAv  rye  bread  on  his  table,  and  tliere  was  no  evidence  of 
overcrowding. 
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The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  impressed  us 
very  much  wherever  we  came  in  contact  with  them.  "We  were 
struck  by  their  genial  character,  general  physical  health, 
clieerfulness  of  demeanour  and  freshness.  No  signs  of  extreme 
poverty  met  the  eye. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  tour  we  were  able  to  form  some 
opinion  on  the  important  question  of  unemployment,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  has  practically  solved 
one  of  the  great  problems  which  England  seems  unable  to  cope 
with. 

We  saw  no  loafers  or  habitual  tramps  in  Germany,  though 
we  tried  hard  to  find  them.  We  could  not  fail  to  notice  that 
when  we  alighted  at  the  various  stations,  instead  of  being- 
assailed  by  a  dozen  out-of-works  for  the  job  of  carrying  our 
bags  to  the  hotel,  there  was  no  one  about  wanting  a  job.  The 
first  impression  was  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  employed, 
and  this  impression  was  confirmed  daily.  But  what  a  differ- 
ence at  the  London  stations  wheA  we  returned.  There  were 
any  number  of  men  and  youths  fighting  each  other  to  carry 
our  bags,  and  they  would  have  carried  us  for  another  3d. 

W^e  repeatedly  asked  in  Germany  for  the  whereabouts  of 
workhouses,  but  no  one  knew  of  such  places,  and  we  are 
obliered  to  sav  that  so  far  as  we  know  there  are  none. 

There  is  no  room  in  Germany  for  any  one  who  will  not 
work,  unless  he  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  The  man  who 
won't  work  is  sent  to  a  Detention  Home,  where  he  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  300  mark  per  annum, 
with  maintenance.  After  this  term  expires  he  may  register 
at  the  Labour  Exchange,  but  if  he  still  refuses  to  work,  he  is 
then  sent  for  a  longer  term  and  again  compelled  to  work. 
There  are  no  "  Weary  Willies  "  in  Germany,  they  are  neither 
encouraged  or  tolerated. 

The  admirable  and  universal  labour  exchanges  are  very 
effective  in  dealing  with  unemployment.  Masters  and  men 
avail  themselves  of  these  organisations  to  the  fullest  extent,  no 
detail  is  too  insignificant.  A  man  can  have  his  clothes  or 
boots  mended  before  going  out  after  a  job,  at  the  nominal 
price  of  |d.  With  each  Exchange  is  connected  a  society  some- 
thing like  our  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societ}^,  whose  work 
is  to  uplift  the  verv  lowest,  even  when  all  things  have  failed. 
In  Elberfeld,  with"^  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  only  20  or  30 
had  to  be  helped  by  this  society  during  1909. 
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VAIN    SEARCH    FOR    LOAFERS, 

At  Barmen  we  made  anotlier  thorough  search  for  loafers 
and  slums,  but  without  success.  We  purposely  left  the  beaten 
track,  and  went  into  the  lowest  quarters,  but  nowhere  did  we 
see  an  ill-clad  worker,  or  even  a  bai^efooted  child,  nor  did  we 
see  anyone  propping  up  walls  or  hanging  about  after  a  job. 

When  wo  reached  Berlin  we  made  another  systematic 
attempt  to  discover  evidence  of  destitution,  but  quite  failed. 
All  the  people  at  the  May  Bay  Bemonstrations  were  respect- 
ably dressed.  If  there  were  any  dissatisfied  unemployed  in 
Berlin  we  thought  this  would  be  a  likely  opportunity  of  seeing 
them;  but  we  saw  none. 

In  Berlin  there  was  23lenty  of  evidence  of  luxury  and 
wealth  on  all  hands,  but  we  determined  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  We  made  every  effort  to  find  something  which 
would  correspond  in  some  degree  with  our  English  slums,  we 
"walked  our  legs  off"  in  the  attempt.  Even  in  the  lowest 
places  we  could  find  the  people  were  respectably  dressed,  and 
everything  was  clean  and  orderly.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
chronic  loafer.  If  loafers  'exist  in  Germany,  they  are  very 
successfully  kept  out  of  sight,  or,  as  one  of  the  i^arty  remarked, 
they  must  be  shipped  to  England  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
presence  known.  We  failed  to  find  the  poverty  we  expected; 
on  the  contrary,  we  were  driven  to  assume  that  the  frequency 
with  which  the  German  workers  and  their  wives  indulge  in 
.social  recreation  points  to  conditions  other  than  poverty  and 
distress. 

EVIDENCE    OF    PROSPERITY. 

We  could  not  fail  to  see,  in  travelling  from  town  to  town, 
that  Germany  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition;  on  every 
hand  we  saw  evidence  of  increasing  prosperity.  Mills  and 
factories  are  being  put  up  everywhere,  and  we  saw  no  void 
shop  or  factories.  There  seemed  to  be  an  abundance  of  work, 
and  eveiybody  seemed  to  be  working  full  time.  At  Krupp's 
kWorks  they  were  working  night  and  day.  People  were 
well  contented,  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  and  appeared  to 
be  well  nourished.  The  general  impression  we  gained  was 
that  workers  were  clean,  tidy  and  respectable.  We  saw  no  one 
in  rags  and  tatters,  such  as  one  can  see  in  England. 

The  condition  of  the  great  electrical  engineering  works 
at  Nuremberg  (Messrs.  Siemens-Schuckert)  is  typical.  Five 
to  six  thousand  hands  are  employed  here,  and  the  works  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  get  out  orders,  llecently  only  one- 
third  of  a  contract  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  mark  could  be 
accepted  owing  to  the  pressure  of  orders  on  hand. 
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LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  first  Labour  Exchange  was  opened  in  Frankfurt  in  1890. 

• 

Labour  Exchanges  are  established  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  German  Empire.  They  are  not  conducted  from  one  central 
organisation,  as  in  England  ;  some  are  run  by  the  municipality, 
some  by  the  trades  unions,  some  by  the  municipality  and  trades 
unions  combined,  and  some  by  the  employers.  There  is  conse- 
quently much  overlapping,  and  in  this  respect  we  think  the 
English  Exchanges  have  the  advantage.  Berlin,  for  instance, 
has  several  Exchanges,  all  of  which  are  run  on  different  lines. 

At  som.e  of  the  Exchanges  newspapers  are  published  twice 
monthly,  at  10  pfennig  each.  These"  contain  a  list  of  void 
houses,  and  much  other  information  having  special  reference 
to  workpeople's  needs,  ^ome  l-jxchanges  also  undertake  house 
agency  work.  Before  these  Exchanges  were  instituted  domestic 
servants,  waiters,  cooks,  etc.,  applied  to  a  private  agency.  The 
fees  foinnerly  paid  to  private  agencies  have  thus  been  saved  to 
the  workers.  The  applicants  are  classified  even  when  making 
application,  and  different  rooms  to  suit  different  types  of 
applicants  are  provided.  Travelling  facilities  are  provided  by 
the  Exchanges  to  enable  applicants  to  travel  through  different 
provinces. 

"We  give  the  following  authentic  details,  which  we  obtained 
from  the  Central  Labour  Exchange,  Berlin:  — 

COST    OP    ERECTION, 

For  ground 600,000  marks. 

Building     500,000  marks. 


Total 1,100,000  marks. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  total  in  the  way  of 
rent,  and  a  grant  is  made  to  this  Exchange  of  59,000  marks 
annually.  Men  who  register  pay  25  pfennig  (3d.)  each  as  fee. 
Men  from  all  trades  may  register.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  some  trades  unions  have  their  own  offices 
for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  members — for  example,  the 
builders  and  metal  workers — and  some  unions  send  men  direct 
to  the  Bureaux  run  by  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is  thus  obviously 
a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  the  precise  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  any  particular  moment,  when  a  man  may  be  regis  • 
tered  at  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  Bureaux. 
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The  following  figures  were,  however,  given  us  by  the  In- 
spector of  the  Exchange  :  — 

Berlin,  1909  :— . 

Applications  for  work       ...  ...     162,211 


Situations  offered 
Situations  filled 

Berlin  Exchange,  March,  1910 
Applications  for  work 
Situations  offered     ... 
Situations  filled 


122,983 
99,827 

15,174 

15,224 
11,488 


The  Bureaux  are  managed  by  a  committee  composed  of 
three  representatives  of  the  masters  and  three  of  the  men  from 
each  important  industry. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  repairing  of  boots  and  clothes,  and 
a  shower-bath,  with  soap  and  towel,  may  be  obtained  for 
5  pfennig  (|d.). 

The  Bureau  advertises  for  work  for  those  who  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it,  and  in  extremities  relief  works  are  undertaken 
by  the  Municipality  or  Government. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  conducted  a  section  of  our 
party  to  the  "Women's  Bureau.  Here  a  lady  in  charge  (who 
spoke  English)  told  them  that  last  year  25,000  women  applied 
for  work  and  20,000  obtained  employment.  In  March,  1910, 
there  were  more  jobs  than  women  to  fi.ll  them,  and  the  same 
would  recur  in  the  autumn.  She  also  told  the  party  that  she 
could  find  work  for  all  the  women  thoy  saw  in  the  room  in 
three  days'  time. 

Unemployment  amongst  trades  unionists  in  all  Germany  in 
1910  (from  the  German  "Labour  Gazette"):  — 

January  ...  ...  ...     2.6  per  cent. 

February  ...  ...         ...     2.2  per  cent. 

March   ...         ...         ...         ...     1.7  per  cent. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

In  all  the  large  towns  we  visit ed  the  great  care  taken  of  the 
children,  and  the  desii^  to  make  them  happy  was  very  evident. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to'  see  beds  of  sand  placed  in  the  streets 
for  the  youngsters  to  dig  and  play  about  in. 

In  the  matter  of  education  Germany  is  very  much  in  front 
of  Engand,  and  we  were  much  impressed  with  the  up-to-date 
edncationa]  methods. 
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In    Diisseldorf  we  went  througli  the  Talk  School,  which 

corresponds  to  our  elementary  Council  schools.  The  planning 
and  equipment  were  admirable.  The  school  is  a  building  of 
three  storeys,  and  the  following  details  which  we  give  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  elementaiy  schools  throughout  Ger- 
many :. — 

FALK    SCHOOLS,    STAFFELEL    STREET, 
DUSSELDORF. 

The  schools  are  heated  throughout  by  radiators,  which  are 
fixed  in  recesses  made  to  accommodate  them.  The  ventilation 
of  the  schools  is  a  special  feature.  In  winter  all  the  fresh  air 
required  for  ventilating  purposes  is  first  passed  through  a 
special  heating  apparatus,  after  which  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  buildings.  All  danger  of  the  scholars  con- 
tracting colds  through  draughts  is  thus  obviated,  and  perfect 
ventilation  obtained, 

A  special  cookery  department  ds  fitted  up  with  ranges  made 
to  consume  gas  and  coke  in  combination,  and  all  fumes  are  re- 
moved by  means  of  underground  flues.  We  noticed  every  kind 
of  enamelled  cooking  utensil  in  this  room. 

The  duration  of  the  scholars'  recreation  time  is  determined 
automatically  by  a  clockwork  apparatus,  which  is  set  by  the 
porter.  An  alarm  bell  rings  when  the  play  time  is  up.  The 
temperature  of  each  classroom  mav  be  ascertained  by  the 
porter  examining  a  thennometer  fixed  in  one  end  of  a  tube, 
which  is  let  into  the  wall.  Interruption  of  study  is  thus  ob- 
vdated.  If  both  parents  of  a  child  start  to  work  before  breakfast, 
the  child  receives  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk  at  school.  This 
is  also  applicable  to  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  Municipality. 

Each  child  is  compelled  to  have  one  bath  in  the  school  per 
day.  In  the  mornings  the  boys  take  their  baths ;  in  the  after- 
noons the  girls.  Plenty  of  hot  and  cold  water  is  provided,  also 
soap,  clean  towels,  etc.  T^e  children  as  a  consequence  are 
robust  and  healthy. 

A  specialist  is  engaged  for  every  subject  taught,  and  the 
subjects  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
Scripture,  grammar,  singing,  painting,  photography, 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  plane  and  solid  geometry. 
The  infant  scholars  are  provided  with  all  kinds  of  toys  to  play 
with.  In  a  special  classroom  young  children  are  taught  vScrip- 
ture  pictorially.  After  five  years  of  age  boys  and  girls  are 
separated  on  either  side  of  the  classroom. 
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The  technical  department  contains  a  large  lecture  theatre, 
100  feet  by  40  feet,  as  well  as  a  laboratory,  in  which  the 
children  after  the  ag-e  of  fourteen  are  taught.  There  are  no 
half-timers.  Children  after  the  age  of  fourteen  years  attend 
an  evening  school  two  nights  a  week  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  their  career  in  life.  "We  noticed  a  number  of  rods  of  metal 
about  a  yard  long,  and  on  inquiry  we  learnt  that  they  were 
used  in  physical  drill.  Tlie  playground  is  large  and  studded 
with   trees.     In    it    the    gymnasia  and  lavatories  are  situated. 

EDUCATION  BEFORE  SPORT. 

We  were  informed  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  technical 
education  than  sport,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  subordinate  to 
evei-ything  else.  Everything  that  could  be  planned  or  sug- 
gested, or  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  seemed  to  have  been 
done  here,  with  the  result  that  the  educational  methods  in 
vogue  are  very  much  in  advance  of  those  at  home. 

In  Frankfurt  the  poorer  schools  were  visited.  There  were 
800  children,  of  whom  100  were  Jews.  They  went  to  school 
six  hours  per  day,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when 
the  younger  children  went  four  hours  a  day.  The  elder  ones  went 
five  hours  a  day.  All  the  children  were  clean  and  well  shod, 
notwithstanding  that  they  represented  the  poorer  children  of 
the  town.  The  school  fees  were  20  pfennig  a  week  when,  a 
parent  was  in  work.  Some  of  them  had  their  meals  supplied, 
and  500  had  received  some  article  of  clothing  diiring  the  year, 
for  which  the  Municipality  paid.  There  were  a  good  gym- 
nasium and  baths  for  the  children,  and  a  specialist  was  engaged 
for  each  subject  taught.  Three  religions  were  taught  in  this 
school — Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish.  Although 
the  children  were  the  poorest  in  the  town,  thev  compare  very 
favourabl}-  with  those  in  Eng'lisli  elementally  schools. 

Thos.  Newton. 
Thos,  E.  Caley. 
James  Hajstcogk, 
Althed  Cadogan. 

TARIFFS. 

In  every  place  we  visited  we  made  careful  inquires  in  order 
to  obtain  representative  opinions  on  the  question  of  tariffs.  In. 
Berlin  we  found  that  the  general  opinion  of  workers  was,  as  a 
whole  against  tariffs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  conversation 
with  people  who  were  either  well  placed  to  form  a  good  opinion 
or  were  well  educated,  and  could  express  all-round  representa- 
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tive  views.  For  instance,  w©  liad  a  long-  conversation  at  a  big 
Socialist  meeting  in  Berlin  with  an  Englisk-speaking  medical 
student,  wlio  was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  to  render  first 
aid  or  any  medical  assistance  which  might  be  required.  He 
was  a  well-educated  man,  and  from  his  being  in  constant  touch 
with  the  working  class,  we  thought  his  opinions  were  worth 
having.  We  asked  him  if  tariffs  were  a  good  or  bad  thing  for 
the  workers.  His  answer  was  "  Good  for  the  worker."  We 
asked  if  he  would  prefer  Germany  with  open  ports,  the  same  as 
England.  He  said,  ''  Yes,  if  all  countries  were  the  same."  We 
asked  if  Germany  was  better  since  tariffs  were  introduced,  and 
his  answer  was  "  Yes."  He  assured  us  that  the  prosperity  of 
Germany  was  due  to  tariffs.  An  English-speaking  shoemaker 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  English  workers  would  be  better 
off  if  England  adopted  a  system  of  tariffs;  also  that  if  tariffs 
were  adopted  in  England  it  would  be  the  ruination  of  parts  of 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries.  He  was  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  judge,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
England,  and  he  said  that  the  reason  of  his  return  to  Germany 
was  that  he  could  do  as  well  in  Germany  as  in  England.  We 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  German  emigration,  and  he  said  that 
Germans  emigrate  either  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  or  to 
improve  their  positions.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  unemployed  problem  as  it  exists  in  England.  Bear- 
ing on  the  question  as  to  how  a  system  of  tariffs  in  England 
might  affect  German  industries,  we  asked  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Siemens-Schuckert  works  in  Nuremberg  for  his  opinion. 
He  said  it  would  not  aft'ect  his  firm  to  any  great  extent,  for 
they  would  send  the  parts  of  their  machinejy  to  England,  have 
them  fitted  together  there,  and  then  placed  on  the  markets  as 
finished  articles.  He  assured  us  that  if  England  closed  her 
doors  to  foreign  manufactured  articles,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  more  employment  would  result  to  England,  which 
might  have  a  bad  effect  on  certain  industries  in  Germany. 
Again,  at  vStuttgart,  we  got  in  touch  with  a  German  friend  who 
spoke  English,  and  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Opel  Motor 
Company,  and  with  hdm  we  had  an  interesting  conversation. 
He  expressed  regret  that  he  could  not  take  us  through  their 
works,  as  it  was  a  holiday  (Ascension  Day),  but  he  informed  us 
that  they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  that  they  were  work- 
ing day  and  night  and  Sundays,  and  were  three  months  in 
arrears  with  the  work.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  an 
artisan  was  better  off  in  Germany  than  in  England.  He  said 
he  believed  strongly  in  Colonial  preference.  He  was  against 
closed  ports,  but  he  admitted  that  closed  ports  in  England  would 
ruin  some  parts  of  Germany.     In  his  opinion  closed  ports  would 
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practically  solve  unemployment  in  England,  but  it  might  result 
in  some  high  prices.  In  addition  to  his  own  works,  he  knows 
the  Daimler  Motor  Works,  which  are  situated  just  outside  the 
town.  They  employ  over  5,000  men,  and  he  told  us  that  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  theii^  aggregate  wages  bill  had  just 
doubled.  This  attor:ls  some  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  these 
Morks.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  although  wages 
might  be  somewhat  lower  among  skilled  workers  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  vet  there  was  a  better  distribution  of  wealth 
amongst  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  were  particularly  keen  on 
looking  out  for  English-made  goods  in  transit,  but  the  only 
things  we  saw  were,  in  a  aiding  between  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
two  huge  trucks  full  of  agricultiu-al  implements,  from  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln.  With  this  exception,  we  were 
struck  with  the  fact  that  throughout  Grermany  we  saw  very  few 
British-made  goods  of  any  description  displayed  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  that  when  any  well-known  proprietary  article 
was  shown,  the  enterprising  German  also  exhibited  a  similar 
article  which  was  made  in  Germany. 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOUR. 

As  regards  the  question  of  wages  generally,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  hours  of  labour  and  rate  of  wages  in  Germany 
are  not  quite  so  good  as  in  England.  We  consider  that  English- 
men are  faster  than  Germans  at  work,  the  comparison  being  as 
100  is  to  75.  One  of  our  party,  an  upholsterer,  made  particular 
iuquir/ies  as  to  the  wag^s  paid  in  his  trade,  and  he  found  that  if 
the  same  prices  were  paid  in  England  he  could  earn  10s.  a  day 
very  comfortably.  We  remarked  more  than  once  upon  the  easy 
conditions  of  labour.  In  one  town  we  saw  paviors  sitting  on 
stools  and  smoking  cigars  while  at  work. 

SUMMING    UP. 

Before  concluding  we  would  like  to  feel  that  our  readers 
and  fellow-workers  will  see  and  understand  things  as  we  see  and 
understand  them.  The  population  of  Germany  is  half  as  much 
again  as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  she  has  thus  twenty 
million  human  beings  more  to  care  for  than  our  country  has. 
Her  natural  resources  are  nothing  like  so  rich  as  ours  are. 
Therefore  the  problem  she  has  to  face  in  providing  for  this 
greater  population  and  in  competing  in  the  world  of  commerce 
is  so  much  greater  than  ours.  We  consider  that  Garmauy  has 
drawn  into  industrialism,  if  not  the  whole  of  her  workers,  at 
any  rate  a  much  greater  proportion  than  England  has ;  and  as 
the  one  important  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  form  some  idea 
of   Germany's   hscal   policy   of   Protection,    as   compared    with 
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Engrland's  fiscal  policy  of  Free  Trade,  we  must  admit  that, 
jiidgint^  from  the  comparative  unemployment  in  Germany,  the 
comparative  well-being-  of  her  artisan  class  and  the  undoubted 
prosperity  of  her  industries,  Ihere  must  be  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  scientific  tariifs.  We  are  of  opinion  that  otlier 
factors  have  been  at  work,  notably  superior  elementary  ami 
technical  education,  habits  »)f  thrift,  excellent  and  wcU-esta- 
blishe<l  Labour  Exchanges,  nationalisation  and  municipalisa- 
tion  of  certain  industries,  .»ml  possibly  other  things.  To  all 
these  we  g-ive  most  serions  consideration,  but  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  superior  education  does  not  produce  more  work, 
although  it  does  un<loubtedly  mean  a  better  turning  out  of 
work  ;  nor  do  Labour  Exchanges  mean  a  bigger  volume  of  work, 
although  their  suc(tessful  operation  must  affect  unemploy- 
ment; nor,  again,  does  nationalisation  or  municipalisation 
necessarlily  mean  an  increase  in  the  hodj  of  work  throughout 
the  country.  We  doubt,  and  some  of  us  disbelieve,  that  all 
these  factors  have  produced,  or  can  produce,  the  general  and 
individual  prosperity  which  we  have  seen.  There  must  be  some 
other  factor  which  enables  these  to  operate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. As  Free  Traders  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
admit  that  it  is  tariffs,  but  we  cannot  run  away  from 
what  we  have  seen,  and  whatever  our  political  views  may  have 
been  on  this  qnestion  we  must  admit  that,  after  allowing  for 
the  various  factors  in  the  development  of  industrial 
Germany,  tariffs  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important 
factor  of  all.  This  is  our  "  finding,"  but  our  readers  are  at 
liberty  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

We  submit,  further,  that  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  German  people,  other  matters  than 
the  present  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  must  be  con- 
sidered. Their  rate  of  progress  is  phenomenal,  and  extends  to 
almost  every  sphere  of  activity.  Cities  have  doiibled  their 
populations,'  railways  have  been  nationalised,  education  has  ad- 
vanced tremendously,  while  the  municipalisation  of  trams, 
water,  gas,  and  electricity  has  proceeded  apace.  It  is  true  that, 
directly,  the  fiscal  policy  of  a  nation  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  these  things;  but,  indirectly,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  fiscal  policy  of  Germany  has  given  to  its  people  the  pro- 
sperity which  has  enabled  them  to  undertake  and  carry  to  a 
successful  issue  these  things.  Moreover,  the  point  at  issue  is 
not  as  to  which  nation  is  supreme  in  the  relative  positions 
England  and  Germany  now  occupy  in  industry  and  commerce, 
but  rather  the  relative  rates  of  progress  and  the  position  they 
are  likely  to  occupy  in  the  near  future.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
Germany  is  forging  ahead  much  more  rapidly  than  England, 
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and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Germany's  industries  liave  been  accelerated  by  tbe 
fiscal  policy  her  statesmen  have  pursued  during-  the  last  thirty 
yeara.  Some  of  us  are  so  convinced  on  this  point  that  we  be- 
lieve that  if  those  of  her  enemies  who  desire  to  see  her  power 
decline  could  only  persuade  her  to  open  her  ports,  they  would 
readily  achieve  their  object. 

There  is  another  question  which  we  have  kept  in  our  minds  : 
to  try  to  decide  which  is  the  best  policy  for  the  workers — the 
Free  Trade  policy  of  England  or  the  tariff  system  of  Germany. 
Our  opinion  is  also  made  up  on  this.  We  feel  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  from  (a)  the  undoubted  superior 
social  conditions  of  the  average  German  artisan,  (b)  the  com- 
parative ab&ence  of  destitution,  (c)  the  absence  of  slums  and 
slum  life,  (d)  the  absence  of  that  dread  of  impending  short  time 
or  no  work,  which  is  a  nightmare  to  so  many  of  our  workers, 
(e)  the  sense  of  security  of  work,  which  we  felt  pervaded  in- 
dustrial districts  in  Germany,  (f)  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
workers  in  Germany,  and  from  (g)  the  comparative  absence  (so 
far  as  we  could  judge)  of  the  sharp  contrasts  in  the  social  scale, 
that  a  system  of  tariffs,  fully  considered  and  properly  applied, 
is  a  better  policy  for  the  workers. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  our  readers  shall  take  our  statements 
as  true,  and  that  the  information  which  we  have  given  has 
been  compiled  by  ourselves,  from  our  own  inquiries  or  by 
members  of  the  party  to  which  we  were  attached,  without  any 
outside  suggestions  Avhatever.  If  our  word  is  doubted,  all  we 
can  suggest  is  that  the  doubters  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity,  and  shall  go  and  see  for  themselves.  To  in- 
sinuate that  only  those  who  at  present  occupy  an  official  position 
in  the  Labour  Party  are  the  only  fit  and  proper  persons  out  of 
the  whole  of  industrial  Britain  who  are  capable  of  inquiring 
into  and  forming  a  credible  opinion  on  these  matters  is  simply 
to  beg  the  question,  and  no  amount  of  vitu]3eration  will  in  the 
least  contribute  to  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  intricate 
pix)blem. 

Thos.  IN'ew'lgn. 

Thos.  E.  Caley. 

James  Hancock. 
JsTewcastle-under-Lyme. 
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Report    by    T.    PARKER. 

We  were  iuionned  in  London  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  do 
exactly  as  we  Liked  at  the  various  towns  we  stayed  at — to  make 
up  parties  to  visit  Labour  Exchanges,  to  visit  the  slums,  and 
to  gain  any  information  we  could. 

DUSSELDORF. 

We  left  at  8.30  p.m.  for  Harwich,  arriving  there  at  10  p.m., 
and  embarked  on  the  "  Copenhagen,"  which  landed  us  at  the 
Hook  of  Holland.  We  then  caught  the  5.48  a.m.  train  for 
Dusseldorf,  having  breakfast  on  the  way,  which  consisted  of 
coffee,  rolls,  butter,  jam,  eggs,  and  hot  milk.  The  land,  as  far 
as  we  could  see  from  the  train,  was  all  under  cultivation.  We 
arrived  at  Dusseldorf  at  8.20  a.m.,  and  a  party  of  us  visited 
several  workm:en's  houses  and  schools.  We  found  everything 
very  clean  and  neat.  The  dwellings  are  on  the  flat  system  and 
the  interiors  of  the  rooms  are  painted  and  varnished.  After 
leaving  this  building  we  entered  one  of  the  schools  just  as 
1,500  childi-en  were  leaving.  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  edu- 
cational system  is  in  advance  of  ours.  In  this  school  were  gas 
and  coal  stoves  to  teach  the  children  cooking.  In  every  room 
the  floors  were  covered  with  cork  linoleum.  The  children  are 
compelled  to  start  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  leave  at  four- 
teen. They  are  taught  science,  literature,  photography, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  swimming,  amongst  other  subjects. 
They  are  obliged  to  have  a  shower-bath  every  day — boys  in 
the  morning  and  girls  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  in  an  ordi- 
nary school  for  working-class  children,  and  we  were  informed 
that  when  a  child  left  school  to  learn  a  trade  he  usually  stuck 
to  it.  The  average  wage  in  the  toAvn  for  a  bricklayer  is  6d. 
and  Td.  an  hour;  a  labourer  5d.  If  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  school  are  out  of  work,  the  children  are  given  bread 
and  milk  every  morning. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

We  left  Dusseldorf  at  7.45  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Elberfeld  at 
9  a.m.,  where  we  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  were  re- 
ceived very  cordially.  We  Avere  told  that  13,000  had  work 
found  for  them  last  year.  This  place  is  mn  by  the  Municipality. 
We  were  all  asked  to  sign  the  visitors'  book.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  women  applied  for  work  during 
last  year,  and  3,304  women  could  have  been  found  work  had 
they  needed  it.  This  applies  to  factory  girls  and  servants  of  all 
classes.     If  a  man  is  given  a  card  to  go  to  a  certain  place  for 
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work  and  lie  does  not  go,  he  is  struck  oS  the  list  for  good.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  being  drunken,  the  whole  of  the  governing 
committee  meet  and  investigate.  This  committee  consists  of 
the  heads  of  the  large  firms,  and  if  the  man  again  does  wrong 
after  being  warned,  he  is  sent  to  another  town  and  given  a 
chance  there.  If  a  man  is  found  lounging  about  the  streets  he 
is  arrested  by  the  police  and  taken  to  the  workhouse,  where 
he  is  compelled  to  work  and  is  paid  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  money  put  aside  for  the  uplifting  of  confirmed  drunkards. 
It  costs  the  State  13,000  mark  per  annum  to  carry  on  this 
Exchange  in  the  town  of  Elberf eld  ;  that  includes  salaries, 
printing,  etc.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  governors  came  in 
just  after  we  amved  and  told  us  this  himself.  In  the  event 
of  a  strike  in  any  principal  industry  applications  can  be  made, 
but  the  applicants  are  informed  that  there  is  a  strike  pending. 

The  rent  for  a  working  man  and  his  M'iie  and  two  children 
is  200  mark  a  year.  A  family  with  three  children  in  fairly  good 
circumstances  can  live  for  900  to  1,000  mark  a  year;  this 
includes  light  and  water,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  criminal  dis- 
charged from  prison  there  is  a  private  fund  available  to  help 
him  on  his  way,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  applied  last 
year.  The  ordinary  mechanic  gets  from  25  to  28  mark  a  week, 
a  bricklayer  about  56  pfennig  ]ier  hour  (working  ten  hours  a 
day),  and  a  labourer  gets  about  47  pfennig  per  hour,  a  painter 
57,  a  joiner  60.  They  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  ajid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
tea. 

Gas  workers  and  stokers  get  from  3  mark  50  pfennig  to 
4  mark  a  day,  and  after  twenty-five  years'  sei-^ace  receive  a 
pension,  which  amounts  to  three  quarters  of  their  wage,  and 
no  man  must  work  for  more  than  six  days  a  week.  If  it  so 
happens  he  has  to  work  on  Sundays  he  is  paid  50  per  cent,  on 
t£)p  of  his  wages. 

The  next  town  we  visited  was  Bannen,  where  we  made  a 
special  study  of  the  prices  of  goods  exhibited  in  the  shop 
Avindows,  and  we  found  very  little  difference  in  prices.  If  any- 
thing, the  prices  were  a  little  loAver  than  in  Nottingham. 

ESSEN. 

We  then  left  for  Essen,  where  we  Avere  interested  to  notice 
the  abundance  of  black  bread  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  the 
waiter  told  us  that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  even  by 
the  well-to-do  classes.    White  bread  was  also  on  the  table.    At 
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dinner-time  we  went  to  a  workmen's  restaurant,  and  for  9d. 
we  liad  soup,  fish,  vegetables,  and  pudding.  We  drove  round 
the  Krupp  works  and  visited  the  colony  of  the  Ivrupp  pen- 
sioners. Every  house  stands  in  its  own  ground,  and  each  pen- 
sioner receives  a  third  of  his  average  earnings.  We  were 
told  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Essen  dejiended  on 
Krupp's  for  a  living. 

BERLIN. 

We  next  visited  Berlin,  arriving  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
streets  were  remarkably  clean,  and  we  saw  no  signs  of  poverty, 
and  when  we  asked  to  see  the  slums  we  were  told  there  were 
none.  We  visited  the  colony  of  allotments  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  Every  garden  contained  an  arbour  where  the 
family  took  their  meals  on  Sundays.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
contented.  We  Avere  allowed  two  mark  to  get  our  dinner  with 
and  we  could  purchase  a  chop,  vegetables,  and  rolls  for  7|^d. 

DRESDEN. 

The  next  town  we  visited  was  Dresden,  where  we  met  a 
young  German  who  had  been  working  for  Carey's  at  Southwell, 
and  he  told  us  that  although  he  could  earn  more  money  in 
England  than  m  Gremiany,  he  could  save  more  in  Germany, 
because  the  cost  of  living  was  cheaper.  He  told  us  it  was  only 
the  very  hard-working  people  that  eat  horseflesh,  which  cost 
from  3d.  a  lb.  It  has  great  sustaining  properties,  and  the 
black  bread,  which  is  the  stajjle  food,  is  very  nutritious. 

The  wages  of  the  tram-men  are  120  mark  a  month,  road- 
men 100  mark  a  month,  gas  workers  £2  a  week.  We  did  not 
see  a  badly-dressed  child  in  the  town  or  a  single  loafer. 

CHEMNITZ. 

The  mountainous  scenery  through  which  we  passed  coming 
from  Dresden  to  Chemnitz  was  very  interesting.  We  inquired 
fi'om  a  large  shopkeeper  in  Chemnitz  the  price  of  horseflesh, 
and  he  told  us  the  people  of  the  place  eat  it  for  choice,  and 
that  beef,  mutton  or  pork  could  be  purchased  at  the  same 
price.  The  butcher  made  the  remark  that  he  did  not  think 
it  right  that  the  people  of  England  should  have  set  up  this  cry 
about  horseflesh.  If  the  Germans  liked  it  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  eat  it,  and  he  inquired  what  it  had  got  to  do  with  us. 
In  this  town  the  price  of  beef  was  TO  to  80  pfennig  per  lb.; 
pork  80  to  90  pfennig;  10  lbs.  potatoes  for  ^i^d. ;  best  bread  4d. 
per  2  lb.  loaf.  The  rent  for  a  three-roomed  flat  was  5s.  a 
week.  , 
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In  the  year  1909  18,896  oxen  were  slaiiglitered,  38,080 
calves,  21,209  sheep,  187  lambs,  76,872  pigs,  and  1,157  horses, 
out  of  which  154  were  condemned.  In  the  hosiery  trade  we 
found  the  average  wage  for  the  men  was  from  27  to  35  mark  a 
week,  working  nine  hours  a  day,  and  having  one  hour  and 
three-quarters  for  meals.  The  condition  of  the  workpeople 
was  excellent. 

NUREMBERG. 

From  Chemnitz  to  Nuremberg  we  passed  through  miles 
upon  miles  of  pine  firs.  The  men  were  chopping  them  down 
and  the  women  were  stripping  the  bark  oif  and  cutting  them 
into  lengths.     These  are  the  props  that  are  used  in  coal  mines. 

"We  paid  a  visit  to  the  electrical  engineering  works  of 
Messrs.  Siemens.  These  are  the  largest  works  of  their  kind  in 
Germany,  between  sis  and  seven  thousand  people  being 
employed.  The  workpeople  seemed  quite  contented,  and  we 
were  told  to  make  any  inquiry  we  thought  fit,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  note  that  stores  were  run  solely  by  the  work- 
people; no  one  except  members  are  allowed  to  purchase  any- 
thing, and,  of  course,  the  workpeople  share  in  the  profits.  We 
were  struck  with  the  absence  of  boys,  and  on  inquiring  where 
they  were,  we  were  taken  to  another  large  building,  where  we 
found  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  larger  works  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  Boys  from  the  age  of  14  to  19  have  to  undergo 
a  four  years'  training  in  this  sho]^.  We  visited  another  room 
full  of  boys  from  the  nge  of  10  to  14,  who  are  afterwards 
drafted  into  the  next  shop.  These  boys  have  42  hours  a  week 
at  work  and  15  hours  at  school.  The  works  contain  shower 
baths  for  the  workpeople;  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  is  done. 
Children  are  taken  from  the  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of 
eight ;  they  are  then  taught  drawing  and  designing.  They  are 
afterwards  taken  to  the  training  quarters,  and  according  to 
their  ability  are  transferred  to  the  factory;  they  are  given 
pocket  money  varying  from  one  to  six  mark  a  week. 

STUTTGART. 

We  noticed  that  all  the  ground  we  passed  in  the  train  from 
Nuremberg  to  Stuttgart  was  under  cultivation  with  fruit  trees, 
etc.  Next  to  Berlin  my  impression  was  it  was  the  finest  city 
I  had  visited.  In  comparing  the  prices  in  the  shop  windows 
with  our  own,  many  things  were  a  little  cheaper.  Taking 
things  on  an  average,  they  were  about  the  same  as  ours. 
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FRANKFURT. 

Frankfurt  prices  were  much  the  same  as  Stuttgart.  We 
visited  the  gaswork-^  iu  Frankfurt  and  received  the  greatest 
kindness  from  the  workmen.  The  stokers  received  4  mark 
70  pfennig'  to  5  mark  80  pfennig*  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
labourers  3  marks  90  pfennig  a  day  of  nine  liours. 

COLOGNE. 

The  journey  along  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  was  very  interest- 
ingy  the  slopes  running  do^n  to  the  edge  being  covered  with 
vines,  and  on  the  other  side  ruins  of  old  castles  overlooking  the 
river. 

We  left  Cologne  for  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  England,  arriving  at  Liverpool  Street  on  Monday, 
9th  May. 

GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

My  impressions  of  the  tour  are  that  in  many  ways  the 
Germans  are  in  advance  of  us.  The  destitution  that  we  see 
in  England  is  not  observed  in  the  cities.  The  idle  wastrel  is 
compelled  to  work  on  labour  colonies,  and  although  generally 
the  men  work  longer  hours  and  in  some  instances  for  less 
money,  the  cost  of  rent,  which  often  includes  firing  and  heat- 
ing and  water,  allows  a  margin  at  the  end  of  the  week  more 
than  the  average  Englishman  could  possibly  save.  During 
my  tour  I  saw  very  few  articles  exposed  in  shop  windows  with 
the  inscription  ''  made  in  England." 

The  Germans  seem  a  happy  race  of  people,  and  the  cafes, 
which  take  the  place  of  our  public-houses,  seem  to  be  always 
full,  but  one  does  not  see  drunkenness,  probably  owing  to  the 
beer  being  of  a  much  lighter  character  than  tlie  English  beer. 

T,  Parker. 
34,  Leonard  Street, 

Bagnall,  Nottingham. 


Report    by  EDWARD    FLETCHER. 

I  think  I  ought  to  commence  by  calling  attention  to  the 
difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with.  There  were  sixty  men  in 
this  party,  but  we  were  only  supplied  with  one  interpreter^ 
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and  although  two  other  interpreters  were  engaged  on  two  days 
for  sjjecial  purj^oses,  such  as  visits  to  labour  bureaux  and  to 
factories,  many  sections  of  the  party  had  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  such  men  having  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
English  as  they  could  come  in  contact  with  in  the  streets. 
Although  I  believe  many  more  jjeople  on  the  Continent  than 
m  England  have  two  or  more  languages  at  their  command, 
the  idea  that  most  Germans  speak  two  languages  is  entirely 
w^rong.  Also,  although  we  were  given  perfect  freedom  to  go 
where  we  would,  and  question  whom  we  w^ould,  we  had  no 
idea  as  to  what  direction  to  take  to  get  into  the  working  class 
quarters,  so  that  we  sometimes  wandered  about  for  some  time 
without  accomplishing  anything,  and  then  later  found  we  had 
been  close  to  tbem  without  knowing  it.  We  had  also  been 
told  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Hotel  that  all  goods  in  (jerman 
shop  windows  were  marked  in  plain  figures,  but  did  not  find 
it  so  any  more  than  at  home. 

One  of  the  things  that  attracted  my  attention  in  Germany 
was  the  number  of  people  employed  upon  the  land,  and  the 
number  of  small  holdings  we  saw.  The  small  houses  were 
very  similar  in  capacity  to  the  small  houses  one  sees  in  English 
country  districts,  and  I  should  imagine  the  same  conditions 
of  overcrowding  and  insanitary  arrangements  exist.  Another 
point  was  the  great  number  of  women  working  on  the  land, 
being  about  three  women  to  four  men.  I  saw  this  on  all  our 
long  railwa}^  journeys,  and  also  noticed  several  men  them- 
selves drawing  their  harrows,  but  I  think  these  men  were 
small  holders.  During  the  trijD  I  noticed  farm  labourers  at 
work  until  much  after  T  o'clock  p.m. 

Another  point  was  the  immense  forests  and  the  systematic 
attention  given  to  forestry.  The  forests  (many  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  State)  were  planted  in  rows,  and  careful  thinning 
and  felling  were  evident  all  along  the  railway  line.  I  noticed 
the  number  of  men  at  work  in  this  department,  and  also  the 
women  among  the  trees  raking  u^j  the  small  branches  and 
twigs.  It  appeared  to  me  that  wherever  the  soil  was  too  poor 
for  other  purposes  it  was  utilised  for  growing  trees. 

At  the  various  places  we  visited  we  were  split  up  into 
parties  of  about  ten  each;  some  in  company  with  the  inter- 
preter to  visit  the  Labour  Bureaux,  some  factories,  some 
schools,  and  some  to  note  prices  in  shop  windows  and  to  take 
general  observations.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  I 
noted:  Beef,  from  6d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb.;  mutton,  from  8d. ; 
pork,  from  8d. ;  tea,  from  2s.  to  9s.  6d.,  the  cheaper  teas  being 
very  poor;  fat  bacon,  with  no  lean  at  all,  Avas  8fd.,  slightly 
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streaked  bacon  d\d. ;  liorseflesli,  from  3d,  to  6d,  per  lb. ;  sugar, 
2Y5d.;  wheaten  flour,  27nd.  per  lb.;  potatoes,  2-|  lb.  for  Id.; 
cheese,  6^d. ;  rliubarb,  3  lb.  for  2:^d. ;  white,  or  what  is  called 
white,  bread,  l|d.  per  lb.,  black  or  brown  bread,  l^d.  per  lb. ; 
eg-gs,  marked  fresh,  from  20  for  Is.  dovni  to  13  for  Is. ;  boots 
and  clothing  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  tlie  same  prices  as  at 
liome  but  of  inferior  quality.  Bicycles  were  as  low  as  £2  ir)s., 
but  in  spite  of  that  we  saw  very  few  bicycles  in  use.  In 
Berlin  I  did  not  see  one-tenth  as  many  in,  or  coming  in,  or 
going  out,  on  Sunday  as  may  be  seen  at  Nottingham.  Market 
garden  produce  appeared  to  be  a  little  cheaper  than  at  home. 
I  should  think  the  general  cost  of  living  to  be  about  10  per 
cent,  dearer  than  in  England. 

In  personal  appearance  as  regards  attire  I  found  the 
poorest  Germans  and  their  wives  and  children  much  superior 
to  the  same  class  at  home.  This  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attributed  to  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  German  house- 
wives, and  the  aid  given  by  the  State  to  the  unemployed,  as 
thousands  of  the  poor  people  I  saw  had  their  clothes  neatly 
patched  and  mended.  Many  of  them,  if  they  had  English 
wives  and  mothers,  would  have  been  as  ragged  and  abject  as 
at  home.  The  Germans  generally  struck  me  as  having  much 
less  vigour,  spirit,  and  vim  and  less  dash,  and  being  rather 
■flabbier  in  physique  than  English  men,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
they  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  sport  or  games  to 
enter  into,  their  chief  recreation  being  to  sit  in  the  cafes 
listening  to  the  music. 

According  to  the  information  I  could  gather  wages  are 
seldom  more  than  3s.  per  day  or  £1  per  week  for  unskilled 
labour,  while  skilled  labour  seemed  to  be  paid  about  15  per 
cent,  to  18  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  Hours  of  labour 
seemed  to  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  longer.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  practically  unanimous  idea  among  tlie  members  of  this 
deputation  that  the  German  workman  does  not  turn  out  so 
mucli  work  as  Englislimen,  two  of  the  latter  being  thought  to 
be  equal  to  three  of  the  former.  I  have  several  times  noticed 
two  carpenters  w^orking  a  frame  saw  and  not  getting  through 
the  plank  as  quickly  as  one  English  carpenter  would.  Rather 
a  good  idea  for  settling  the  unemployment  question  I  should 
fancy. 

At  Dusseldorf  the  Labour  Exchange  gave  the  following 
figures:  In  March,  1910,  3,500  men  applied  for  work,  2,60t) 
obtained  it.  At  Berlin  there  are  three  State  or  municipal 
labour  bureaux,  various  trade  union  othces  for  finding  work 
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for  tlie  members  of  tlieir  unions,  and  one  bureau  carried  on  by 
employers  themselves.  I  was  one  of  tbe  party  which  visited 
the  Gorman  Strasse  State  Bureau,  the  chief  one  of  Berlin, 
and  this  is  the  information  we  obtained :  — 

A  registration  fee  of  2d.  per  man  is  made.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  being  out  of  work  for  a  long  time  the  town  mends  his 
clothes  and  boots  in  order  to  prevent  him  falling  into  a  state 
of  degradation  whiich  would  unfit  him  to  take  a  job.  Baths, 
with  soap  and  towel,  are  also  provided  at  a  charge  of  |d.  per 
man.  In  time  of  great  stress  of  unemployment  town  and 
State  alike  enter  upon  relief  works.  Workers  in  the  metal 
and  building  trades  do  not  apply  to  the  State  Bureau,  as  they 
have  their  own  offices  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion on  a  man  to  take  the  first  work  that  ofPers  itself,  but 
if  a  man  is  found  to  Be  unwilling  to  work  he  is  speedily  sent 
to  a  labour  colony.  Throughout  Berlin  in  March,  1910, 
15,174  men  applied  for  work  to  the  three  State  bureaux, 
11,488  obtained  work.  For  the  year  1909,  in  Berlin,  the 
State  bureaux  had  162,211  men  apply  for  work,  and  obtained 
situations  for  99,827  of  them.  At  the  moment  of  our  visit  the 
chief  officer  estimated  that  there  were  about  4,000  men  on  the 
premises  seeking  work.  Asked  if  the  story  of  being  unable  to 
find  3,000  unemployed  men  to  clear  the  streets  of  snow  last 
winter  was  correct  the  officer  replied  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
he  thought  we  had  got  that  from  the  "  Daily  Mail."  He 
could  have  obtained  3,000  men  with  ease.  At  the  women's 
department  we  were  told  that  in  1909  the  bureaux  found  work 
for  20,000  women  out  of  25,000  women  who  applied.  In  some 
years  more  women  had  been  asked  for  than  could  be  obtained. 
Employment  among  women  is  very  good  at  the  present  time. 
Other  bureaux  were  visited,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  results. 

In  England  poverty  is  on  the  surface;  in  Germany  it  is 
concealed  as  much  as  possible.  Poverty  certainly  exists,  but 
the  destitute  are  kept  inside  their  own  quarters  as  much  as 
possible,  and  are  not  allowed  to  hang  about  the  streets. 
Orders  on  tradesmen  to  supply  goods  are  given,  and  free  meals 
are  provided  in  the  schools  for  necessitous  children  to  about 
the  extent  of  3s.  6d.  per  week  per  family. 

In  comparing  houses,  a  man  from  Nottingham  (a  city  of 
scarcely  any  flats)  finds  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  state  of 
things.  The  German  town  dwellings  are  nearly  all  flats,  and 
as  these  buildings  run  five  or  six  storeys  high,  and  are  fronted 
with  stone,  and  ornamented  with  bay  windows,  and  in  the 
better  class  of  flat  with  small  balconies,  the  streets  have  a 
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very  Imposing  effect.  I  found  the  rent  for  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  for  a  working  man  ran  from  16s.  to  30s.  a  month.  •  I 
also  found  tliat  it  is  very  common  for  a  working  man  and  his 
family  to  live  in  one  room  and  sublet  the  other  room  (fur- 
nished) to  a  lodger.  In  Cologne,  Frankfurt  and  Nuremberg 
I  saw  some  very  slummy  districts,  quite  unfit,  in  my  opinion, 
for  habitation,  peopled  by  a  very  poor-looking,  dejected,  and 
roughly-clad  class  of  person,  though  even  there  there  was  more 
neatness  in  their  clothing  than  would  be  seen  in  England  in 
the  same  class. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  working  man  is  compelled 
to  eat  horseflesh  and  black  bread  because  he  cannot  afford 
better  there  was  conflicting  evidence.  Certainly  horseflesh  is 
cheaper  than  beef,  bearing  about  the  same  relationship  to  the 
latter,  as  foreign  beef  in  England  does  to  English  beef;  but 
the  bread  question  is  diflicult.  There  are  so  many  different 
varieties  of  bread  in  each  town  and  so  many  varying  prices. 
"VVheaten  bread,  as  we  know  it,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  used 
at  all,  except  in  the  form  of  small  fancy  breakfast  rolls.  I 
think  that  while  some  of  the  poorest  may  be  compelled  to  eat 
horseflesh  and  black  bread,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  is  wrong 
to  &aj  that  the  generality  of  the  German  workmen  are  obliged 
to  do  so.  We  found  that  dogflesh  was  eaten  in  Chemnitz,  and  I 
heard  it  stated  that  there  was  at  least  one  shop  in  most  towns 
where  dogflesh  could  be  obtained.  The  butcher  at  Chemnitz 
was  so  vexed  at  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  had  been 
inquiring  at  his  shop  and  taking  notes  outside  his  window 
that  he  threatened  personal  violence  to  some  members  of  our 
party. 

I  must  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
courtesy,  politeness,  and  friendliness  of  all  the  Germans  with 
whom  I  came  in  touch,  and  my  admiration  of  the  public  spirit 
of  all  classes.  Anglophobia,  as  far  as  the  man  in  the  street  is 
concerned,  appears  to  me  to  be  non-existent. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  oracle 
on  any  of  the  matter  treated  above,  but  give  these  views  as 
impressions,  which  alone  are  to  be  formed  by  such  inadequate 
evidence  as  may  be  obtained  during  a  fleeting  visit  under  the 
afore-mentioned  conditions. 

Edward  Fletcher. 
143,  Hartley  Road, 

Radford,  Nottingham.  , 
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Report    by    A.    HUTSON. 

DUSSELDORF. 

We  went  iuto  an  elementary  scliool  at  Dusseldorf.  The 
cliildreu  are  not  compelled  to  go  till  the  age  of  six,  and  must 
go  till  they  are  fourteen,  but  they  may  go  from^  two,  though 
they  are  not  taught  subjects  as  older  children  are,  it  is  more 
like  playing  at  school  and  they  learn  as  they  like,  so  that  by 
the  age  of  six  they  have  really  learnt  something,  and  take  to 
scliool  more  readily  than  they  would  if  compelled  to  start  at 
six  years. 

I  find  that  each  father  pays  for  the  education  of  his 
children  according  to  his  income,  he  pays  the  tax  or  rate 
direct,  and  jjays  no  more  no  matter  how  many  children,  but 
when  he  has  five  of  them  going  to  school  he  pays  no  more 
school  rate.  I  was  told  that  all  men  from  19  years  (single  or 
married)  pay  the  school  tax.  The  subjects  are  reading, 
AA'riting,  arithmetic,  drawing,  chemistry,  anatomy,  photo- 
graphy, and  an  insight  is  given  to  the  working  of  blast  fur- 
naces, mining,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

All  children  from  12  to  14  must  have  a  bath  every  day, 
shower  and  swimming.  At  this  school  the  hours  are  from 
8  a.m.  till  12,  then  2  till  4,  with  a  little  play  time  of  16 
minutes.  Some  school  children  I  saw  afterwards  (in  Dresden) 
going  at  6.30  a.m.  Others  I  find  put  in  as  many  as  9  and  10 
hours  a  day  at  school,  but  all  I  saw  were  very  clean  indeed, 
with  the  school-bag  on  their  backs,  and  not  one  ragged  or 
unkempt  child  amongst  them.  If  a  child's  parents  are  both 
working  or  out  of  work,  the  child  is  given  a  good  meal  of 
bread  and  milk  as  soon  as  it  reaches  school,  the  cost  of  which 
comes  out  of  the  school  rate.  The  parents  buy  all  school 
books.  To  another  school  (secondary)  parents  may  send  their 
children  from  5  years  to  20  en  payment  of  100  mark  per  year. 
They  are  taught  English  and  French  as  well  as  their  own  lan- 
guage. I  afterwards  came  ocross  a  boy  from  one  of  these  schools, 
and  he  spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  I  can.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  the  manners  of  the  children  were 
extremely  good. 

ELBERFELD. 

At  Elberfeld  I  visited  the  Labour  Bureau  (not  Exchange, 
as  I  found  there  is  a  difference  between  a  bureau  and  ex- 
change). It  is  run  on  part  Government  and  part  Municipal 
lines,  and  costs  13,000  mark  jjer  year  to  maintain.     There  are 
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two  departments,  male  and  female.  Rooms  are  set  apart  for 
dilferent  classes,  so  as  not  to  mix  applicants  up  or  give  men 
ilie  slightest  fear  of  being  degraded  by  aj)plying  there.  All 
classes  api)lY,  waiteis  as  well.  We  were  shoAvn  all  over  the 
place.  Two  applicants  Me  saw  I  thought  were  officials,  they 
were  so  well  dressed.  There  are  very  few^  out  of  w'ork.  Girls 
can  even  go  there  for  places  in  factories  or  general  service. 
People  also  go  there  to  apply  for  another  house,  as  I  found  it 
is  a  house  agency  as  well.  A  list  of  houses  to  let  was  hanging 
u]).  If  you  take  another  house  you  at  once  report  to  the 
})olice  station.  This  arises  from  conscription.  If  a  man 
applies  for  work  and  is  successful,  he  reports  his  success  and 
the  nature  of  work.  If  he  falls  out  of  work  he  reports  again, 
so  that  they  know  how  long  he  is  out,  the  reason,  and  all 
about  him.  If  the  police  find  a  man  to  be  loafing  they  take 
him  before  tlie  court,  sentence  him  to  a  term  of  so  many  months 
in  a  house  of  detent\ion,  and  he  is  made  to  work  at  his  trade  if 
he  has  one.  If  not,  he  has  to  do  labourer's  work.  If  he 
doesn't  do  it  willingly  he  only  gets  food,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, but  if  he  works  willingly  he  is  paid  according  to  his 
calling — fill]  pay.  If  a  man  cannot  get  work  in  his  own  town 
]ie  is  given  a  ticket  to  enable  liim  to  reach  another  town,  and 
he  is  passed  along  till  he  gets  it.  If  a  man  is  a  good  workman 
and  loses  his  -work  through  drink,  a  society  takes  him  up  and 
sends  him  away  to  a  home  to  enable  him  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  but  if  he  fails  again  they  leave  him  to  his  choice,  and 
finally  lie  lands  in  the  house  of  detention,  which  is  not  very 
pleasant  for  a  man  of  respectability.  A  man  is  put  on  a 
register  again  after  coming  out  of  either  of  the  above  j)laces. 
Some  wages  are  :  — 

Handjanan 
Bricklayer... 
Labourers  ... 
Painters     ... 
Joiners 

At  Elberfeld  the  factories  close  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays, 
but  in  other  towns  the  hours  are  the  same  on  Saturdays  as 
other  days.  Dinner  time,  1|  hours;  breakfast,  ^  hour.  Girls 
work  in  factories  here  at  silk,  cotton,  and  plush.  Their  wages 
are  about  15  mark  a  week,  men  30  and  33  mark.  Corporation 
gas-works  stokers  earn  3.50  to  4  mark  per  day,  according  to 
the  number  of  years  they  have  been  employed  there.  The 
highest  is  5  mark  per  day.  After  25  years  a  man  gets  a 
uension  of  three-quarters  of  the  wage  he  finished  at,  w^hich  has 
been  contributed  to,  one-third  each  by  employer,  employee, 


28  ra.  a  w 

'eek. 

57  pf.  per  hour.  ' 

47 

1(*  hours 

57  „  ,, 

60  „  „   „   , 

a  day. 
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and  vState.     lu  some  instances  the  employer  pays  tte  share  of 
the  employee  as  well. 

A  jDrinter  just  out  of  his  time  will  get  26  mark  per  week; 
if  he  works  on  Sunday,  2  mark  per  hour.  If  he  works  over- 
time he  has  time  and  a  half.  I  afterwards  went  into  a 
Socialist  printing  works  in  Chemnitz,  where  they  work  8  hours 
per  day  at  38  mark  per  week,  and  a  non-Socialist  factoiy  where 
they  work  9  hours  per  day  for  32  mark  per  week. 

ESSEN. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  any  works  at  Essen,  but 
there  was  prosperity  everywhere,  no  one  standing  about  hold- 
ing up  houses  and  posts.  We  saw  the  Krupp's  pensioners' 
colony,  where  the  pensioners  live  in  nice  little  cottages,  with 
garden  to  each,  at  the  old  rate,  that  is  three-quarter  wage, 
and  they  looked  well  and  happy. 

As  regards  the  price  of  tea  I  found  it  was  dearer  in  Ger- 
many than  in  Englajid,     Prices  are  as  follows:  — 


China  tea,  per  lb.  . 
English  tea     „ 
Russian  tea      „ 
Kaiser  tea       „ 
CofPee 

Currants     ... 
Sultanas 


2m.  50pf.  to  5  m  (17^  ozs  ) 

oin. 

3m.  50 

6m. 

lm.20 

35pf. 

47pf. 


In  Berlin  I  saw  London  mixed  tea  at  2  mark  80  pfennig. 

On  the  way  to  Berlin  we  passed  miles  of  a  sort  of  pine  fir 
tree  growing  on  either  side  of  the  railway.  I  found  thej^  were 
planted  by  women,,  and  afterwards  felled  by  the  men,  then 
stripped  by  the  women  again,  and  loaded  by  men,  the  timber 
being  used  for  many  purposes.  I  saw  no  waste  land  or  any 
that  might  be  used  for  shooting  purposes.  It  looked  to  be  used 
for  either  growing  timber  or  else  was  under  cultivation ;  even 
a  small  patch  of  about  20  yards  was  being  ploughed.  As  we 
got  near  to  Berlin  we  saw  what  looked  like  allotment  gardens 
of  about  800  square  3'-ards,  as  there  were  numerous  garden  huts 
such  as  you  would  see  at  home,  but  the  peculiar  feature  was 
that  tJiere  are  no  hedgerows  between,  but  <iivi<led  by  fruit 
trees.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  roads  have  fruit  trees  on 
either  side,  and  the  large  agricultural  fields  are  divided  by  the 
same — no  pasture  land.  Oxen  are  at  work  on  the  land,  and  are 
as  plentiful  as  horses  in  our  country,  and  as  we  went  along  we 
saw  nunaerous  gangs  of  men  at  work  widening  the  line  or  mak- 
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ing  railways  to  other  towns,  to  open  np,  as  it  might  be,  new 
country.  The  men  leave  oft'  work  at  7  o'clock  at  night.  The 
wages  of  these  men  are  4  mark  per  day. 

BERLIN, 

On  arriving  at  Berlin  we  were  not  besieged  by  an  army 
of  men  anxious  to  carry  our  luggage ;  not  a  man  came  up  to  us. 
We  were  rather  late  for  dinner  at  the  hotel,  so  had  supper  out- 
side at  a  first-class  restaurant,  consisting  of  soup,  roast  beef, 
vegetables,  pudding,  and  bottle  of  lager  for  1  mark  60  pfennig. 

I  found  here  in  Berlin  a  labour  bureau,  where  men  could 
register  their  names  for  20  pfennig.  This  charge  enables  them 
to  have  a  good  wash  and  brush-up,  clothes  mended,  so  as  to 
look  tidy  and  respectable  when  sent  to  apply  for  work.  There 
is  an  exchange  run  entirely  by  employers  of  labour,  where  they 
come  and  look  at  the  men,  have  interviews  with  them,  and 
select  their  own  men.  Then  there  is  another  place  run  by 
Socialists,  and  another  by  Trade  Unionists.  I  might  say  that 
the  employers'  exchange  is  run  in  opposition  to  Socialist 
bureau. 

Wag-es  in  Berlin  are  as  follows:  — 

Electricians 50pf.  per  hour. 

Electrician  labourers       ...  25  to  38pf.  per  hour. 

Metal  turners       ..  ...  65pf.  per  hour. 

Special  work        Im  lOpf.  per  hour. 

Labourers  40  to  50pf. 

Moulders 70pf.  per  hour. 

All-round  engineers        . . .  75pf .    „       „ 

Boiler  makers     65pf.    „       „ 

Ironworkers  ...  ...  53pf.    „       „ 

Blacksmiths        60pf.    „       „ 

Pattern  makers  ,,.         ...  70pf.   „       „ 
Smith  in  engineering  shop        70pi   „      „ 

House  rents  are  4'50  to  6  mark  per  week. 

I  was  told  there  are  not  enough  women  workers  to  fill 
vacant  places  in  Berlin,  and  that  those  under  IG  years  of  age 
cannot  apply  at  bureaux.  The  workmen  are  anxious  that  all 
should  be  members  of  trades  unions. 

DRESDEN. 

Our  next  place  was  Dresden,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  great 
loads  i\\6  women  were  carrying  on  their  backs.     In  some  cases 
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thej  were  drawing  a  good  load  in  a  small  four-wheel  waggon. 
Here,  as  in  otlier  places,  everything  was  all  go,  no  one  stand- 
ing about  with  hands  in  pockets,  I  met  a  young  man  who, 
on  hearing  me  speak,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  me, 
as  he  had  been  working  in  Southwell  (England)  and  could 
speak  English  very  well.  I  replied  that  I  should  be  very 
pleased  if  he  could  spare  a  few  hours  with  me.  He  said  he 
liked  England  very  well,  but  did  not  save  as  much  money  in 
England  as  in  Dresden,  although  he  got  2s.  more  per  week  in 
England.  I  asked  why.  His  answer  was  that  he  paid  more 
for  food  and  lodging  in  England,  and  his  tobacco  was  dearer 
too,  which  was  a  big  item  to  a  man  who  smoked.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  was  here  in  another  State. 

The  police  and  tramway  men  got  about  the  usual  wage, 
120  mark  per  month;  men  sweeping  the  streets,  100  mark  per 
month.  Women  could  earn  in  the  lace  factories  from  8.  to 
15  mark  per  week.  One  hundred  mark  jjer  year  is  paid  for  a 
licence  to  keep  a  house  dog,  and  5  mark  per  year  for  one  for  a 
draught  dog,  and  house  dogs  must  be  muzzled  in  the  streets. 
The  streets  are  not  overrun  with  dogs.  One  has  to  pay  2  mark 
per  year  for  a  licence  for  a  cat. 

I  found  a  shop  where  liorsemeat  was  sold  at  30  pfennig  per 
lb.  Beef  from  80  pfennig  to  1  mark  j)er  lb.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  I  saw  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits  at  40  pfennig 
per  lb. 

CHEMNITZ. 

On  nearing  Chemnitz  we  saw  women  working  in  brickfields, 
taking  bricks  oft  the  machine.  I  found  they  work  66  hours  per 
week.  The  men  earn  from  27  to  30  mark  per  week.  1'he 
women  start  at  14  mark  and  go  up  to  16  and  19  mark  per  week, 
and  they  have  one  week's  holiday  every  six  months,  for  which 
they  are  paid,  to  compensate  them  for  the  Saturday  afternoons 
they  work.  I  saw  two  shops  here  in  Chemnitz  where  horse- 
meat  is  sold.  Of  course,  there  must  be  more  than  two  shops 
where  it  is  sold,  for  in  the  year  1909  the  following  animals 
were  killed  (population  300,000):- 

Calves       38,080 

Sheep       21,239 

Pigs          _         76,872 

Horses  (154  of  which  were  condemned)  1,157 

Dogs         325 
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The  following  are  an  example  of  prices :  — 

Beef  70  pf.  per  lb. 

„     best  cuts      M.  1-20     „ 

Horse  beef  ...  ...  ...  40  pf.        ,, 

Pork  80  pf. 

White  bread,  best,  65  pf.  per  4  lbs.,  34  pf.  per  2  lbs. 

„  ,,       second  quality       ...  56  pf.    „    4    „ 

Black  bread  ...  ...  ...  60  pf.    ,,    4    „ 

Potatoes 44  pf.    ,,  10  „ 

Smoked  haddock  ...  ...  10  pf.  per  lb. 

Pickled  herrings  ...  ...  6  pf .  apiece. 

RENTS. 

House  of  3  rooms,  1  kitchen,      21  mark  per  month. 
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xVf  ter  seeing  these  prices,  which  I  actually  saw,  I  think  no 
one  can  say  that  the  people  of  Germany  are  compelled  to  eat 
black  bread  and  horsemeat  because  of  poverty. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  inside  the  large  dynamo  and 
electric  motor  works  of  Siemens  Bros.,  who  employ  between 
6,000  and  7,000  hands.  I  was  told  the  men  are  on  piece-work, 
and  from  what  I  saw  they  are  working  under  good  conditions. 
Every  man  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  all  wore  blue  over- 
alls (found  by  the  men  themselves).  They  looked  happy  and 
contented  with  their  work.  They  commence  work  at  7  a.m., 
with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1^  hours  for  dinner,  and 
finished  at  6  p.m.  There  is  a  store  where  those  employed  may 
purchase  everything  they  require  (except  meat)  at  cost  price, 
for  the  firm  even  pays  those  who  manage  the  store  and  act  as 
waiters.  Then,  again,  the  firm  has  built  houses,  so  that  the 
married  people,  by  joining  a  society,  or  something  of  that 
nature  (subscription  50  pfennig  per  week)  may  live  in  them  at 
half  rent.  Boys  of  the  workmen  at  13  years  of  age  may  go 
straight  to  a  school  run  by  the  firm  to  learn  the  trade,  com- 
mencing by  drawing,  etc.,  and  ]f  they  care  to  go  there  at  night 
before  leaving  school  to  learn  drawing  they  may  do  so.  They 
.are  put  to  a  vice,  afterwards  a  small  lathe,  with  hand  tools, 
and  then  other  lathes,  until  they  become  efficient  to  make  some 
kind  of  electrical  instrument  or  motor ^r  dynamo,  which  is 
expected  of  them  in  tlieir  examination  when  18  years  old.  I 
asked  if  any  boy  failed,  and  was  told  "  No."  I  was  after- 
wards shown  some  of  the  same  instruments  they  passed  with, 
and  the  workmanship  and  finish  were  a  real  credit  to  them; 
in  fact,  they  would  certainly  be  something  to  see  by  workmen 
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on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  were  baths  for  the  workmen, 
and  I  was  told  most  of  the  men  availed  themselves  of  them. 
I  asked  if  a  boy  on  finishing  apj^renticeship  did  not  care  to 
work  there,  what  would  he  doP  The  answer  was:  *'  If  a  boy 
wished  he  could  go  where  he  liked,  as  no  claim  was  put  upon 
him,  and  that  after  his  apprenticeship  he  went  straight  to  the 
shops  and  started  at  same  wage  as  the  others."  I  also  asked : 
"  Has  any  boy  ever  left?  "     They  said  :  "  Very  few." 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  hosiery  trade.  The 
workers  are  on  piece-work,  the  men  earning  from  27  to  35  mark 
a  week,  and  the  women  14  mark  per  week.  They  work  nine 
hours  a  day,  and  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for 
dinner,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea. 

STUTTGART. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Stuttgart,  but  owing  to  it  being 
Ascension  Day  it  was  a  general  holiday,  all  places  being 
closed.  We  were  not  able,  therefore,  to  get  in  anywhere. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  going  for  a  holiday  that  day,  and  they 
all  looked  the  picture  of  health.  I  had  a  good  walk  round  the 
town.     The  children  were  well  clothed  and  nourished. 

FRANKFURT. 

We  next  visited  Frankfurt,  and  the  same  thing  struck  me 
as  in  other  places.  No  one  was  hanging  about  the  station  look- 
ing for  an  odd  job.  I  had  been  trying  all  through  the  tour  to 
get  inside  a  gasworks,  but  somehow  I  could  not  get  a  party 
owing  to  interpreters  being  too  few,  but  eventually  managed 
one  here.  There  were  two  gasworks,  one  called  the  British  Gas 
Company  and  the  other  the  German  Gas  Company.  1  wenl: 
into  the  British  Company,  but  not  a  word  of  English  M'as 
spoken  by  anyone  working  there.  Our  interpreter  could  not 
speak  very  good  English,  so  I  had  rather  a  tough  job  to  get  any 
reliable  information.  It  was  only  a  small  gasworks,  employing 
160  hands,  no  mechanical  stoking  or  anything  like  that.  Some 
coal  came  from  Scotland  and  some  from  Sydney,  Australia. 
The  price  of  this  coal  was  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Labourers  were, 
sitting  on  planks  breaking  the  coal  ready  for  the  retorts.  I 
asked  the  price  for  tl^t  work,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  inter- 
preter did  not  speak  very  good  English.  I  made  it  out  to  be 
something  like  3  mark  90  pfennig.  That  also  was  about  the 
yardman's  wage.  The  gas  stoker's  wage  varied,  according  to 
his  years  of  service,  from  4  mark  to  5  mark  80  pfennig,  and 
enginemen  are  paid  4  mark  80  pfennig  for  eight  hours.     Every- 
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one  had  a  lioliday  according^  to  service — first  year,  two  days; 
second  year,  three  days;  third  year,  five  days,  and  so  on. 

I  did  not  go  into  the  German  Company's  works,  as  I  had 
such  a  difficulty  here  to  get  proper  information.  The  gas 
stokers  were  working  eight  hours,  and  had  their  meals  as  tliey 
liked.  The  labourers  worked  nine  hours,  starting  at  7  a.m., 
and  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1^  hours  for  dinner, 
finishing  at  6  p.m. 

On  going  through  the  street  I  saw  a  swimming  bath  for 
adults  belonging  to  the  town,  Avhere  one  could  have  a  swim 
for  10  pfennig. 

COLOGNE. 

We  next  visited  Cologne,  and,  being  Sunday,  we  did  not 
get  in  any  places  of  work,  but  passed  the  time  looking  round 
the  city.  We  left  Cologne  on  the  Sunday  night,  crossed  over 
on  the  boat  during  the  night,  and  home  again  on  Monday. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

I  should  like  to  make  these  few  remarks  before  I  close :  T 
did  not  see  any  shooting  estates.  If  there  were  any  wd  were 
not  taken  there.  We  saw  plenty  of  coal  mines,  but  did  ni).". 
get  near  to  any,  and  could  not  therefore  inquire  into  them  or 
get  any  particulars.  I  think  we  visited  too  many  places  to  do 
much  good.  Had  we  visited  fewer  places  and  had  more  inter- 
preters, there  is  no  doubt  we  could  have  got  more  information. 

The  fact  that  every  male  does  either  military  or  naval  duty 
creates  a  better  discipline,  thereby  requiring  less  police  to 
maintain  order,  which  certainly  means  money  saved. 

The  railways  being  nationalised  must  mean  a  help  in  pro- 
viding State  aid,  although  from  their  appearance  they  do  not 
spend  the  money  that  we  do  in  this  country  in  upkeep  of  the 
rolling  stock,  etc.  There  were  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  and  lavatories,  on  all  trains.  All  tramcars  that  I  saw 
were  belonging  to  each  town  or  city,  and  had  cheaper  fares 
than  this  country.     There  were  ^d.  fares  on  all  cars  I  rode  on. 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  all  nlaces  of  amusement 
paid  an  income  rate. 

All  those  who  read  this  report  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  black  bread  bogey  in  this  country  during  the  election 
was  terribly  misleading,  for  the  working  classes  eat  black 
bread  as  it  does  them  more  good  than  white,  thereby  saving 
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doctors'    bills.     They    also    eat    horse    meat,    as    it    is    more 
sustaining. 

I  went  into  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  labouring  in  a 
foundry  at  21  mark  a  week.  He  was  living  on  the  tenement 
or  block  principle,  his  rooms  were  beautiful  and  clean.  There 
were  three  rooms  on  the  level,  one  used  as  sleeping  room  for 
family  (three  ages,  about  6  to  11),  centre  room  as  kitchen, 
with  his  own  stove,  which  looked  like  silver,  and  pots  as 
well.  There  was  no  fireplaca  in  the  Hat.  The  other  room 
was  used  as  a  bed  and  sitting  room.  There  was  a  grate  in 
the  top  corner  of  each  room  to  take  dust  away.  The  furniture 
was  very  good,  the  floor  carpeted,  sides  of  floor  polished,  but 
the  stove  took  my  eye.  Its  cost  was  120  mark  (prices  vary 
from  70  to  200  mark).  Black  bread  was  on  the  table.  I  had 
a  taste,  and  asked  the  man  which  bread  he  liked  best.  He 
said  black  bread,  for  it  suited  him  better  for  his  work.  He 
also  said  he  saved  2  mark  a  week. 

The  people  on  railway  extension  work  and  working  in 
streets  on  corporation  work  seem  to  work  easier  than  we  do, 
and  most  smoke  a  cigar. 

Schoolrooms  were  lieated  by  the  air  going  into  the  base- 
ment, passing  between  pipes  coming  from  the  boiler,  which 
consumed  all  the  rubbish,  and  up  through  a  shaftway  (regu- 
lated either  in  basement  or  room)  to  the  room,  giving 
a  warm  air  to  all  the  children,  instead  of  the  pipes  being 
placed  there  and  some  feeling  the  warmth  and  others  none. 
A  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  which  could 
be  seen  by  the  teacher,  and  in  the  passage  by  the  care- 
taker. The  stoves  for  the  use  of  girls  who  are  taught  to  cook 
had  the  chimneys  laid  underneath  the  floor  instead  of  in  the 
wall. 

The  draught  horses  in  all  the  towns  we  visited,  except 
Berlin,  were  thick  bodied,  half-legged.  I  am  not  a  horse 
dealer,  so  if  I  have  styled  them  wrong  1  must  be  excused,  but 
they  were  such  as  would  be  required  in  war  time  for  transport 
and  artillery  work.  All  wagons  and  drays  were  constructed  to 
tlie  one  pattern,  giving  anyone  the  idea  that  they  are  easily 
suitable  for  baggage,  Avaggons,  or  trans})ort  work. 

Since  writing  this  report  I  have  read  in  the  "  Nottingham 
Evening  News  "  an  account  of  another  party  who  have  just 
returned  from  Germany,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  endorse  what 
Mr.  Tyndall  says  about  the  German  ]>eople,  that  thev  are  very 
friendly  indeed,  are  always  anxious  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation they  can,  and  nowhere  do  you  get  that  feeling  of 
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hostility  tliat  some  of  the  English  Press  would  have  you 
believe.  In  fact,  if  they  (the  editors  of  such  "  invasion  scare  " 
papers)  were  to  go  there  they  would  certainly  come  back 
Protectionists  in  pen  if  not  in  politics.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  flatly  contradict  Mr.  Tyndall  when  he  says  that  living  is 
higher  in  Germany  than  in  England,  for  my  report  clearly 
shows  it  is  not,  either  in  house  rent,  garden  rent,  or  price 
of  foodstuffs,  for  I  might  mention  here  that  yo\i  can  get  a 
good  pair  of  workmen's  boots  in  Germany  for  8  mark  (a  little 
under  8s.),  while  I  pay  12s.  for  mine,  and  1  pay  18s.  per  year 
for  600  yards  of  garden.  I  asked  the  price  of  a  garden  in 
Diisseldorf,  800  yards,  and  it  was  10  mark  a  year  (a  mark  is 
about  equal  to  llfd.  in  English  money),  and  again  there  are 
17|  ozs.  to  a  German  ib.,  against  16  ozs.  to  an  English  lb. 
Tobacco  also  is  cheaper,  and  lager  beer  does  not  make  a  man 
so  mad-headed  as  our  does,  for  I  only  saw  two  drunken  men 
in  all  the  towns  I  went  to.  As  T  said  before,  all  have  State 
aid,  which  can  be  used  in  case  of  sickness.  He  also  pays  his 
own  taxes,  not  through  any  middleman,  so  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  paying. 

A.    HUTSON. 

39,  Athorp  Grove,  Vernon  Avenue, 

Old  Basford,  T^ottingham. 


Report    by    EDWARD    SAVORY. 

My  visit  to  Germany  has  been  a  great  revelation  to  me  after 
what  I  read  in  newspapers.  I  found  the  people  v^ry  kind'  and 
polite,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  English 
nation,  and  showed  no  animosity  at  all  towards  us.  The  social 
conditions  of  the  people  are  greatly  iu  advance  of  ours.  The 
housing  of  the  working-classes  is  specially  good.  I  visited  some 
workmen's  flats  in  Diisseldorf  which  were  built  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  this  city.  Each  flat  contained  three  rooms,  a  scul- 
lery, and  had  a  balcony.  They  were  well  built  and  comfortable. 
The  rent  of  these  flats  was  6s.  per  week. 

I  saw  very  little  drunkenness  in  the  places  we  visited.  This, 
I  thiink,  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  unemployment  problem  is  greatly  lessened  by 
the  Labour  Exchanges.  I  visited  one  in  Berlin,  which  is  run 
by  the  Paperhangers'  Trade  Union.  According  to  the  figures 
given  us,  one-third  of  the  paperhangers  were  out  of  work  at 
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the  time  of  our  visit.  The  wages  ])aid  are  75  pf .  per  hour  (9d.) 
for  a  flay  of  uine  hours.  A  man  may  register  himself  at  his 
Union  as  employed,  and  also  at  the  Municipal  Labour  Ex- 
change, and  he  may  even  go  to  another  place  and  be  registered 
a  third  time.  The  premium  paid  to  this  Union  was  60  pf.  per 
week  (7|<1.),  and  the  benefits  received  are :  First  year  (of  mem- 
bership), G  mark;  second  year,  7  mark;  and  third  year,  9  mark 
per  week.  If  a  man  strikes,  he  is  given  no  further  assistance  at 
the  Exchange. 

The  demand  for  female  labour  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  wages  of  the  skilled  worker  are  not  quite  so  high  as  in 
England,  but  the  unskilled  workman  receives  about  the  same 
as  at  home. 

The  cost  of  living  is,  on  an  average,  about  the  same  as  at 
home.  The  grey  bread  costs  anything  from  5|d.  to  G^d.  per 
4  lb.  loaf.  In  different  parts  of  the  couhtrv  the  price  varies, 
just  the  same  as  it  does  here.  Butter  costs  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  Tea 
is  dearer,  but  very  little  ds  drunk  in  Germany,  coffee  being 
chiefly  used  by  all  classes.    Coffee  can  be  had  for  Is.  per  lb. 

Suits  of  ready-made  clothing  can  be  purchase^l  from  £1, 
and  in  some  places  even  less.  Boots  are  about  the  same  as  in 
England.  Horseflesh  and  dogflesh  are  not  generally  eaten  by 
the  people.  We  inquired  of  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,  who  spoke 
English,  and  he  told  us  that  the  rich  people  buy  it  as  well 
as  the  poor.  In  Chemnitz  we  visited  one  of  these  shops  which 
sold  horseflesh  and  inquired  the  price.  It  was  about  45  pf. 
per  lb.  (5^d.).  All  these  places  are  licensed,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  sell  other  meat  in  the  same  shop.  The  number  of 
horses  slaughtered  in  Chemnitz  in  1909  for  food,  from  the 
official  figures,  was*  1,003,  and  the  population  of  the  town  is 
nearly  300, DOO.  This  shows  how  small  is  the  consumption  of 
horseflesh.  Beef  can  be  had  for  80  pf.  per  lb.,  and  grey  bread 
costs  6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf. 

I  did  not  visit  any  schools,  but  the  children  that  I  saw 
in  the  streets  were  well  dressed,  and  they  looked  well  nourished 
and  clean.  The  only  place  where  I  saw  children  without  any 
shoes  or  stockings  was  Dresden.  The  school  hours  are  longer 
than  ours,  and  they  begin  earlier  in  the  day.  The  children  are 
kept  at  school  a  year  longer. 

The  German  people  struck  me  as  being  more  thrifty,  and 
they  always  seemed  respectably  dressed.  They  do  not  go  in 
for  snort  so  much  as  we  do.  Theatre  tickets  are  taxed,  and 
they  have  a  heavner  tax  on  dogs  than  we  have.  With  regard 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
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the  Germans  tax  ull  tliat  they  can  produce  in  their  own 
couniiy.  Anything-  that  they  cannot  produce  they  let  in  free. 
This  seems  a  very  fair  way  of  levying  taxation  and  of  pro- 
tecting' the»ir  own  industries. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  impressions  I  gained  are  very 
favourable,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing- are  far  better  than  I  had  expected  and  quite  as  good 
as  here. 

Edvv^ard   Savory. 
50,  Corn  Street, 

Witney,  Oxon. 


Report    by    F.    MOORE. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  this  report  of  a  tour 
through  some  of  the  largest  industrial  centres  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  a  very  great  social  education  to  me,  inasmuch  that  it 
takes  the  conceit  from  one  as  one  visits  the  various  big  towns 
abroad  and  sees  there  are  other  nations  from  whom  we  as  a 
nation  can  learn  so  much,  both  in  social  and  commercial  life. 

The  first  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  we  were  under 
no  obligation,  and  no  restriction  was  placed  on  our  movements, 
being  quiite'free  to  go  and  see,  and  to  form  our  own  opinions 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  live,  work,  and  par- 
take of  their  social  enjoyment. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  entering  a  Geraian  town 
is  the  entire  absence  of  loafers  that  are  usually  associated  with 
our  own  railway  stations  in  England.  Then  there  is  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  streets^ — no  street  cries,  barrel  organs,  or  children 
racing  about. 

Now  with  reference  to  some  of  the  questions  I  have  been 
asked  Stince  my  return. 

WHAT     WERE     MY     IMPRESSIONS     REGARDING 
THE    HOUSING    OP    THE    WORKING    CLASSES? 

The  majority  of  the  working-classes  live  in  flats,  which  are 
built  on  modern  lines,  with  rents  comparing  favourably  with 
those  in  our  English  towns.  The  homes  we  visited  were  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 
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AS    TO    THE    WAGES    PAID    IN    GERMANY. 

Tlie  system  wliicli  seemed  to  me  most  universal  in  tlie  fac- 
tories was  payment  by  pieee-Avork.  I  did  not  tliink  the  wages 
for  skilled  labour  are  quite  so  liigb  as  in  England,  nor  does 
the  German  work  so  fast  as  the  English  mechanic.  The  Ger- 
mans as  a  nation  are  more  thrifty  than  Ave  are. 

REGARDING    THE    QUESTION    ON 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

From  the  visit  I  made  to  a  Labour  Bureau  at  Berlin,  and 
the  evidence  obtained  from  the  officials  in  charge  who  gave  us 
information  on  the  great  question  of  uneiaployment,  I  gathered 
that  the  number  at  present  out  of  work  is  very  small,  taking 
into  consideration  the  population.  With  reference  to  female 
labour,  they  could  not  supply  enough  to  fill  the  vacancies.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  a  strike  on  in  the  building 
trade,  which  was  expected  to  be  settled  in  a  few  days.  The 
number  of  unemployed  is  apt  to  be  over-estimated.  A  person 
often  registers  himself  at  his  trade  society  and  at  the  Labour 
Bureau.  The  consequence  is  when  the  returns  of  unemployed 
are  made  that  person  may  be  counted  tAvice. 

THE     PRICE    OF     FOOD    COMPARED    WITH 
PRICES    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  cost  of  food  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  our 
OAvn  countiy.  In  each  town  Ave  visited  there  was  a  good  in  or 
outdoor  market,  where  food  could  be  purchased,  and  the  prices 
noted  were,  for  dnstance :  Ox  beef,  8d.  per  lb;  lam'b,  the  same 
price;  leg  of  pork,  9d.  per  lb.  Bread  is  diAaded  into  three 
kinds.  Rye  bread  is  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  and  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  5d.  per  4  lb.  loaf;  white  bread,  which  is 
chiefly  eaten  i]i  the  form  of  breakfast  lolls,  which  are  five  for 
10  pf . ;  black  bread,  which  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three, 
is  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the  poorer  people  in  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  imj>ression 
conveyed  to  me  by  my  visit  was  that  the  general  conditions 
prevailing  in  Germany  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  And  if 
Ave  can  adopt  a  protective  tarifi^  that  Avill  not  increase  prices, 
but  prevent  the  foreigner  from  under-selling  us  in  our  own 
market,  I  tliink  it  aa-ouUI  be  a  step  in  the  light  .  direction 
towards  solving  the  unemployed  question. 

F.  MOOEE. 

Market  Square, 

"Witney,  Oxon. 
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Report    by    W.    MASON. 

(^Press  In  ter vie w . ) 

Mr.  Mason  said  the  parly  luiiubcred  nearly  60,  and  con- 
sisted of  men  of  many  shades  of  political  conviction.  There 
were  naturally  discussions,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Mason,  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  general  conditions  of  the 
working  classes  in  Germany  were  more  favourable  than  those 
prevalent  in   "Free   Trade"    England. 

"  Were  you  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  make  enquiries 
during  the  whole  of  the  tour?  "  enquired  our  representative. 

"  Yes,  most  decidedly,"  was  the  answer,  as  it  was  also  to 
the  quen' :  "  Did  your  party  visit  the  working  class  (piarters 
during  your  calls  at  the  German  towns?" 

"  I  liave  been,"  ^i\\  Mason  continued,  "  a  ratepayer  in 
Peter])orough  for  the  last  seven-and-a-half  years,  and  prior  to 
that  in  Nottingham.  I  had  heard  a  lot  before  I  went  in 
reference  to  life  in  Germany,  liorsellesh,  black  bread,  and  so 
on,  When  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  for  myself  I  welcomed  it  gladly.  I  do  not 
mind  admitting  that  I  had  placed  a  certain  amount  of  credence 
in  the  stories  I  have  heaixl  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Germany.  As  I  took  it  I  was  asked  to  go  and  see  for  myself, 
I  went.     Now  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  my  experiences." 

"  Some  people  may  think  it  was  a  holiday,"  added  Mr. 
Mason,  "  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  tour  only  by  any  means. 
Every  day  we  were  on  our  feet  to  such  an  extent  that  next 
morning  I  could  scarcely  get  my  boots  on." 

A  married  man  with  three  children,  Mr.  Mason  can  speak 
with  experience  of  the  trade  of  an  u])holsterer,  to  which  he 
was  apprenticed  as  a  lad.  "  In  Elberfeld,  for  instance,"  said 
Mr.  Mason,  "  we  went  to  an  upholsterer's  establishment  and 
found  that  the  owner  and  proprietor  did  the  majority  of  the 
work,  having  men  in  occasionally  to  work  for  him.  As  far  as 
my  trade  was  concerned  I  found  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  in  England.  It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  give  away  trade  prices,  and  I  do  not  wish  to,  but  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  man  who  was  desirous  of  doing  a  fair  day's 
work  in  the  upholstering  line  in  Germany  could  do  it  equally 
as  well  and  earn  about  the  same  money  as  we  could  at  home. 
I  found  that  I  could  earn  10s.  a  day  very  easily  in  Germany. 

"  In  regard  to  general  living,  how  v\ere  the  working  classes 
situated?" 
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''  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Masou,  "  that  is  rather  a  big  order, 
but  I  might  tell  you  this,  that  although  I  Aveut  out  with 
Conservative  and  Tariff  Reform  views  I  was  quite  open  to 
conviction.  Had  I  seen  what  I  considered  to  be  conditions 
which  reflected  no  credit  on  Protection  I  should  have  been 
prepared  to  say  so,  but  I  did  not.  In  fact  it  was  the  reverse. 
You  can  take  Berlin,  for  instance.  We  arrived  there  at 
9.25  a.m.  and  visited  with  our  guide  several  restaiirants.  They 
were  Avell  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  respectable  work- 
ing class  population,  men  and  their  wives  and  young  men. 
They  were  all  well  dressed  in  comparison  with  our  own  artisan 
classes.  You  could  get  your  glass  of  beer  there  for  one  penny 
(English  money)  or  three  halfpence,  and  they  never  seemed  to 
lack  for  customers.  In  the  Jaytime  one  could  go  into  what  we 
should  call  in  England  '  an  automatic  show,'  and  by  supply- 
ing the  necessary  coin,  a  penny,  could  obtain  all  the  regular 
drinks.  I  had  a  glass  of  port  which  I  should  have  had  to  pay 
2d.  or  '3d.  for  in  an  ordinary  Peterborough  hotel." 

"  How  do  you  think  the   workingman  of  Germany     com- 
pares, under  existing  conditions,  with  a  man  of  the  same  class% 
in  this  country?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  ]\rason,  "you  have  asked  me  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  question,  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  In  the  first  place  the  great  difference 
between  Germany  and  Englaijd  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  there 
they  gave  two  men  a  job  which  we  at  home  usually  think  is 
the  work  of  only  one.  For  instance,  in  the  blacksmith's  shop 
there  is  a  man  to  hold  up  tlie  horse's  leg,  and  one  to  do  the 
shoeing.  The  first  as  a  labourer  earns  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  day, 
and  the  second  averages  Ts.  per  day." 

"  And  what  of  the  black  bread  and  the  horseflesh  ?  " 

"  I  made  particular  enquiries  concerning  those  edibles," 
replied  Mr.  Mason,  "  and  found  that  the  tales  circulated  in 
this  country  were  entirely  false.  The  shops  where  horseflesh 
is  sold  are  all  registered  with  the  trade-mark  of  a  horse 
across  the  v»dndow.  The  ])rice  for  rhe  meat  is  from  4d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  from  all  tlie  inquiries  I  made  the  purchases 
were  by  no  means  necessitated  by  poverty.  The  rich  folk 
bouglit  the  horse  meat  frequently,  and  tAvo  or  our  party  who 
tried  it  as  a  sort  of  experiment  told  us  that  they  could  not 
detect  the  slightest  difference  between  that  and  beef." 

"And  as  to  black  bread?" 
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'"  All  llic  lilies  ivtailcd  in  Hits  couiiiiy  are  nibbisli.  A\'e 
fouud  that  if  we  really  desired  black  bread  regularly  with  our 
uieals  we  liad  to  <2;o  to  the  (irst-(  lass  hotels  and  the  tour  did 
not  run  to  that.  In  the  ordinary  workingnian's  home  (and  we 
met  several  v.ho  had  lived  in  London,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  native  country  owing  to  the  rules  of  conscrip- 
tion) the  white,  brown  and  black  loaf,  taken  generally,  was 
2d.  a  2)0und.  The  rye  or  brown  bread  was  the  usual  food  of 
the  i)eople,  and  that  cost  2?jd.  for  a  two  lb.  loaf.  The  price  of 
new-laid  eggs,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  w^as  10  for  9d.,  the 
best  Dutch  cheese  8|d.  a  lb.,  cigars  could  be  obtained  for  ^d. 
apiece,  tobacco  (German),  3d.  for  ^  lb.,  and  in  Dusseldorf  the 
weekly  rent  for  a  labourer's  home  of  three  living  rooi^is,  a 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  a  small  plot  of  garden  was  £15  a  year." 

"  Your   enquiries  were   made   either   first   hand   or   at  the 
Labour  Exchanges?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  my  opinion  the  cost  of  living  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  in  England.     The  wages  were  about  the 
same,  and  as  I  told  you  they  seem  to  give  employment  to  two 
men  for  a  job  which  is  not  considered  excessis^e  for  one  man 
in  England.     The   prices  of  clothing  I   found   in   Dusseldorf 
were  extremely  moderate.     Trousers  can  be  bought  for  as  low 
as  2s.  4d.,  and  a  pair  of  men's  socks  cost  only  4d,     The  price 
for   soleing   and   heeling   a   pair   of   men's   boots   is    Is.    8d., 
vromen's  Is.  3d.,  and  children's  6d.     At  the  Labour  Exchange 
in  Dusseldorf,  a  town  of  over  250,000,  there  were  in  the  month 
of  A])ril  of  tliis  year  3,500  out  of  work,  and  employment  was 
found  for  2,600.     Every  man  works  alike  and  gets  his  job  in 
rotation   according  to  the   register.     That  number  of   out-of- 
works  includes  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age.        Men 
obtaining  employment  through  the  Labour  Exchange  are  free 
to   arrange   their   own   wages   with   their   employers,    whether 
they  are  membeis  of  a  trades'  union  or  not.     The  union  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with   its  members  as  to  the  amount  of 
wage  when  the  work  is  found  by  the  Exchange." 

"  What  poverty  did  you  find  in  Germany?  " 

"  When  we  come  back  to  Ijondon  after  our  ten  days'  tour 
we  were  driven  round  the  East  End,  and  I  can  honesth'- 
say  that  I  saw  more  poverty,  more  ragged  children,  more  men 
lounging  about  at  street  corners  in  those  two  or  three  hours 
in  London  than  I  saw  all  the  time  I  was  in  Germany." 

W.  Masox. 
15,  Queen's  Drive, 


Peterborough. 
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Report    by    F.    CHURCH. 

(Press  Interview.) 

During  tlie  ten  Jays'  tour  many  oi'  the  principal  towns  in 
Germany  were  visited,  including  jJusseldori,  Elberfeld,  Jiar- 
men,  Berlin,  Essen,  Dresden,  Uliemnitz,  iSuremberg,  Stutt- 
gart, Eranklurt,  and  Cologne.  Every  facility  was  altorded  the 
party  for  inquiries  at  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  every  effort 
made  to  promote  their  investigations  in  the  working  class  and 
poorer  quarters  of  the  various  towns  visited,  Dusseldorf,  said 
Mr.  Church,  was  a  very  good  example  of  a  German  town  with 
its  population  of  25o,280,  and  everywhere  there  they  saw  pros- 
perity and  comfort  amongst  the  working  classes.  "  The  con- 
trast to  what  can  be  seen  in  so  many  of  our  big  towns  in 
England  was  most  marked,"  observed  Mr.  Church;  "  there  was 
none  of  that  squalor  ami  misery  and  wretched  living.  The 
labouring  class  earn  in  Dusseldorf  from  3s.  7d.  to  4s.  8d.  per 
day,  bricklayers  Od.  to  7d.  per  hour,  fitters  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per 
day  of  9|  hours.'* 

"  What  impression  did  you  have  of  your  first  German 
towns?" 

"  A  most  favourable  one.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  way  in  which  the  toAvns  were  laid  out,  nice  wide  streets, 
some  quite  a  mile  long,  trees  on  either  side,  and  all  beautifully 
clean.  Practicall}-  all  the  principal  streets  were  of  the  style 
of  Lincoln  Road  as  you  are  nearing  the  city  from  New 
England.  Out  in  the  country,  of  course,  are  fruit  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  They  were  out  in  bloom,  otherwise 
had  the  fruit  been  in  season  we  might  have  endeavoured  to 
discoA^er  to  whom  the  trees  belonged  or  whether  they  were 
placed  there  for  the  benefit  of  peojile  using  the  road." 

"  Did  you  see  for  yourself  how  the  poor  people  of  Germany 
lived?" 

''  Yes,  that  we  certainly  did.  When  we  arrived  at  Elber- 
feld,  for  instance,  we  secured  the  services  of  an  out-porter  at 
the  railway  station  to  show  us  around.  This  man  had  lived 
in  England,  and  so  we  were  very  fortunate.  He  took  us  to  his 
own  house  for  a  start.  W'e  went  all  over  it,  upstairs  and 
down,  and  found  that  it  compared  very  favourably  indeed  with 
tlie  house  which  an  Englishman  in  a  similar  position  would 
occupy  here.  We  made  inquiries  of  the  man  and  his  wife  as 
to  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  found  tlmt  although  he  had  had 
five  years  in  Loudon  he  preferred  Germany,  which  w^as,  of 
course,  only  natural,  seeing  that  it  was  his  own  countiiy.     He 
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was  earning  about  the  same  amount  as  he  did  in  England,  it 
went  quite  as  far,  and,  what  seems  ratlier  astonisJiing,  lie  did 
better  in  tips,  etc.,  from  tlie  German  people  than  lie  bad  done 
in  London." 

'*  l)id  you  make  inquiries  as  to  Jiorsetlesb  and  black 
bread?" 

"  Tes,  and  found  that  liorseflesk  could  be  bought  at  the 
properly-apjjointed  horseflesh  shojjs  (because  it  is  not  sold 
generall}^  or  in  any  and  every  of  the  shops  like  beef)  for  Gd.  per 
lb.  I  asked  this  guide  of  ours  if  he  had  ever  eaten  any,  and 
he  rejolied  that  he  had  done  several  times.  Many  of  the 
German  people  prefer  it  to  besf,  there  being  a  richer,  sweeter 
flavour.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  have  any,  although  the 
man  offered  to  take  us  to  a  place  where  we  could  have  a  meal  of 
it.  I  suppose  it  was  prejudice,  but  the  very  mention  of  horse- 
flesh seems  repugnant  to  me.  Beef  costs  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
lb.,  but  this  guide  informed  us  that  not  only  do  the  poor  people 
buy  the  horseflesh  because  the  price  is  more  moderate,  but  the 
well-to-do  buy  it  for  preference.  The  subsequent  inquiries 
which  I  made  supported  that  statement.  In  regard  to  bread 
we  found  that  the  ordinary  working  classes  mostly  ate  brown 
bread  and  white  and  the  black  when  they  could  afford  it.  The 
black  bread  is  certainly  regarded  as  a  luxury  in  Germany, 
being  more  like  cake  and  by  no  means  in  general  use." 

"  What  were  the  conditions  prevailing  as  to  wages,  etc.  ?  " 

"  In  Elberfeld  the  wages  m  the  factories  were  2Gs.  to  27s. 
per  week  for  skilled  workers,  and  from  19s.  to  24s.  for  unskilled 
labourers.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  hour,  a  day  being  esti- 
mated as  one  of  9|  houra.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  break- 
fast, an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  ten. 
The  rent  of  three  rooms  is  from  5s.  Od.  to  6s.  od.  weekly.  Being 
interested  in  the  brick  trade,  [  visited  a  yard  when  we  arrived 
at  Chemnitz.  They  do  things  rather  diiferently  there  from 
what  we  do  here.  There  are  tAvo  men  and  two  w^omen  at  the 
machine  making  the  bricks,  and  women  are  also  employed  m 
the  drying  sheds  where  the  bricks  are  dried  fourteen  days 
before  they  are  burned.  The  clay  is  dug  out  with  a  shovel. 
The  men  earn  from  27s.  to  30s.  a  week,  the  women  from  14s.  to 
19s.,  and  boys  from  8s.  to  10s.  More  money  is  earned  by  the 
men  in  the  knot  hole  thau  by  those  on  top.  Tlie  common  bricks 
are  sold  from  18s,  to  24s.  per  1,000  and  the  best  from  28s.  to 
34s." 

"  And  did  there  seem  a  satisfactory  amount  of  employ- 
ment? " 
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'■  Yes,  taking  trade  generally.  Uf  course,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  bricklayers  and  labourers  unemployed  o\ving  to  the 
endless  contests  between  the  employers  and  the  workmen.  In 
Berlin  we  saw  a  lodging-house  connected  with  a  Christian 
Labour  Exchange.  About  190  sleep  there  every  nigkil,  paying 
from  3d.  to  6d.  and  one  to  three  mark.  At  the  Socialist  doss- 
house  1,500  sleep  there  for  three  nights  in  the  month.  They 
have  a  bowl  of  soup  and  bread  at  night  and  a  bowl  of  coft'ee  and 
bread  in  the  morning.  The  >State  also  has  a  doss-house,  which 
we  did  not  see,  but  we  were  told  that  it  shelters  2,500  a  uight 
for  five  nights  a  mojith.  There  is  at  Berlin  a  workhouse  for 
the  old  people,  but  best  of  all  a  colony  for  the  'work-shies.' 
There  they  are  made  to  work,  aud  I  think  that  would  be  a 
grand  institution  for  our  country.  There  is  a  national  holiday 
in  German}^  for  men  and  vromen  of  one  week  in  every  six 
mouths,  and,  of  course,  in  the  country  more  particularly  feast 
days  with  their  festivities  are  a  very  common  event." 

"  And  what  did  you  iind  educationally  m  Germany  F  " 

"  That  they  were  much  more  advanced  than  we  are. 
Children  go  to  school  from  six  years  of  age,  and  can  rise  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  nniddle,  the  high  schools,  and  to  the 
ITniversity.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  State,  but  cliarges  are  made  for  tuition  at  the  higher  and 
middle  class  schools.  At  Frankfurt  we  visited  the  Goethe 
High  School.  It  js  a  magnificent  modern  building,  and 
arrangfments  are  made  for  all  grades  of  scholars  from  six  years 
to  eighteen,  and  they  are  educated  in  all  sciences,  taught 
English  and  French,  and  from  what  we  saw  the  people  of 
(Tcrmau}^  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  educattion  of  the  young 
than  we  do.  It  is  only  possible  to  visit  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary schools  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education  at 
Berlin,  but  the  masters  of  the  other  schools  have  that  right." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  Germany  as  a  Pro- 
tected country,  and   I'jUglaud  under  Free  Trade?" 

"  Of  course,  there  is  poverty  in  Germany  as  there  must  be 
in  every  country.  At  Cologne  y\Q  sa\^'  some  of  the  worst  slums 
in  all  the  towns  visited,  but  even  there  the  children  were  clean 
and  well  shod.  I  could  not  help  contrasting,  too,  their  man- 
ners with  those  of  the  English  children.  As  a  rule  they  were 
very  polite  and  well  behaved,  very  different  from  the  aA^erage 
British  street  urchin.  When  we  landed  back  in  England  and 
drove  i  )und  London  tlie  })Overty  in  the  Metro] )olis  was  very 
glarinj^  after  what  we  had  seen  in  Germany,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatinglf'  vote  for  the  latter  country  in  regard  to  living  and  con- 
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(litioiis  of  life  geii«?vallv'.  Tlu'  ol)ject  of  the  tour,  I  suppose, 
was  for  us  working  men  to  see  For  ourselves,  and  jiow  we  Jiave 
seen.  [  am  delig-lited  to  tliink  I  have  had  such  an  opportunity, 
and  it  has  certainly  broadened  out  my  \iews.  I  know  I  could 
make  a  good  living  m  Germany  and  do  well.  Of  course,  there 
were  all  shades  of  political  opinion  represented  in  our  ]Kirty, 
but  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  Free  Trade  could  onl^-  wind 
up  his  summary  with  '  Moi-e  emidoyed  and  far  less  unemploy- 
ment.' "  " 

F.  CHTRcn. 
64,  The  Barracks, 

New  England,  Peterborough. 


Report    by    H.    J.    BILLINGTON. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  contradict  emphatically  a  statement 
which  has  appeared  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Press — viz.,  that 
the  delegates  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  slums,  but  that 
they  were  only  allowed  to  see  what  hat!  already  been  ar- 
ranged for  them.  We  were  told  before  we  went  out  to  search, 
particularly  for  slums,  and  with  the  exception  that  we  were 
told  off  into  diiferent  parties,  each  with  a  separate  object  of 
inquiry,  so  as  to  cover  tlie  whole  field  of  inquiry  most  efficiently 
and  economically,  we  were  under  no  other  restrictions  wliat- 
ever. 


The  first  thing  that  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  almost 
more  than  anything  I  saAv  during  my  visit,  as  soon  as  we  had 
got  four  or  five  miles  over  the  German  frontier,  was  the  ex- 
tremely good  cultivation  of  the  land.  On  every  side,  for  miles, 
we  passed  ])lot  after  plot  and  field  after  field.  The  crops  growdng 
were  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and  in  the  cleanest 
possible  condition.  This  was  general  throughout  Germany. 
There  is  comparatively  little  ]^asture  land  as  compared  with 
England,  the  green  crops  grown  being  principally  rye,  lucenie, 
clover,  and  other  cro})s  of  that  class,  which  yield  a  far  heavier 
crop  per  acre  than  grass.  A  very  larg-e  number  of  fruit  trees 
also  are  grown,  and  I  particularly  noticed  in  almost  every  case 
their  well-pruned  and  Avell-kept  appearance.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  been  winter  dressed  with  lime,  and  as  the  fn.iit  trees 
were  coming  into  blossom  at  the  time  of  our  visilt  the  eifect 
in  the  districts  wliere  fruit  is  largely  grown  was  very  pleasing. 
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A  prominent  feature  tlirougliout  Germany  was  the  planting 
by  the  side  of  the  road  of  fruit  trees,  which  formed  most  highly 
ornamental  avenues,  also  producing  large  quantities  of  cheap 
and  wholesome  food  for  the  people.  This  utility  with  economy 
is  the  keynote  of  the  German  system  throughout  the  country. 
Every  square  yard  of  ground  is  utilised  for  some  purpose  or 
other.  If  not  good  enoug-h  for  ordinai'y  cultivation  it  is  under 
grass  ;  if  not  grass,  then  timber.  I  particularly  noted,  too,  the 
good  condition  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  people  who  worked 
on  the  land  and  also  the  outbuildings,  and  this  we  found  general 
throughout  the  countiy.  These  people  have  solved  the  problem 
we  have  yet  to  solve — of  getting  the  ])eople  back  to  the  land 
and  kee])ing  them  there.  No  doubt  they  are  helped  by  the 
land  banks  and  other- admirable  institutions  that  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  fairly  industriou;^  person  to  become 
his  own  landlord.  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  private  ownership 
of  land  more  thoroughly  exemjilified,  and  the  power  this  has 
of  turning,  as  has  been  said,  "  Sand  to  gold,"  was  praetically 
illustrated. 

DUSSELDORF. 

This  was  our  first  sto])ping-place,  and  I  was  here  one  of  the 
party  Ayliich  visited  the  Labour  Exchange.  This  town  has  a 
population  of  350,000.  The  officials  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
gave  tlie  number  of  applicants  for  vacancies  during  the 
month  of  March  this  year  as  3,500,  and  of  that  number  2,600 
were  found  employment.  This  Exchange  is  open  to  ever\''one, 
and  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  at  which  they  leave 
school  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  work.  Anyone  and  everyone, 
Avhether  residents  of  the  town  or  not,  can  register.  This 
Exchange  is  n.in  bv  the  Munioi])ality  and  is  perfectly  free.  At 
most  Labour  Exchanges  and  Bureaux  an  applicant  for  a 
vacancy  can  for  the  small  sum  of  20  pf.  get  a  button  sew^n  on, 
his  clothes  mended  or  boots  cleaned ;  some  Labour  Exchanges 
also  provide  legal  advice  at  a  very  cheap  rate  for  poor  people 
who  get  into  difficulties.  As  regards  wages  paid  the  Bureau  or 
Exchange  im]>ose  no  restrictions  on  either  the  would-be  em- 
ployee or  employer  whatever;  they  are  left  perfectly  free  to 
make  what  terms  they  like.  In  some  Exchanges  or  Bureaux 
if  a  man  takes  a  job  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  wage  he  is 
receiving"  he  can  lay  his  case  before  the  officials,  and  if  they 
think  he  deserves  a  better  job  he  is  allowed  to  register  again 
and  try  and  get  a  better  situation. 

LABOUR  BUREAUX  AND  EXCHANGES. 

All  Bureaux  and  Exchanges  are  not  run  by  the  state  as  in 
England,  some  are  run  by  the  Municipality  subsidised  by  the 
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state  :  some  trade  oig'aiusatioiis  also  have  exclianges  attaclied 
to  them.  At  some  towns  tliere  as  many  as  three  different 
Bureaux  or  Exchanges  at  which  one  could  register,  consequently 
tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  which  must  be  allotv-ed 
for  when  considering  thenumhor  of  applicants  for  ^jacancies. 
A  man  could  register  at  as  many  Bureaux  or  Exchanges  as 
possible  as  his  chances  of  getting  work  would  he  thereby  in- 
creased. We  undei'stood  there  was  only  the  municipal  Labour 
Exchange   at   Dtisseklorf. 

If  a  man  is  able  to  Avork  and  will  not  do  so,  his  case  is 
enquired  into,  and  if  he  .is  found  to  be  physically  capable  of 
work  Uy  the  authorities  and  still  refuses  to  do  so,  he  is  sent  to 
a  Labour  Colony  and  com])elled  to  work.  If  he  wishes  to  leave 
at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
they  try  and  get  him  a  situation.  A  confirmed  drunkard  is 
tn^ate^l  in  much  the  same  manner,  except  that  he  is  usually 
sent  av.ay  for  from  one  to  three  years. 

WORK    AND    WAGES. 

A  working  electrician  told  us  he  received  5  to  6  mark  for 
working  a  day  of  nine  hours;  labourers  employed  by  the 
Corporation  received  from  3  mark  60  pfennig  per  day,  and 
after  tiiey  have  been  employed  for  five  years  they  get  4  mark 
50  pfennig  ])er  day. 

SCHOOLS 

Educational  facilities  are  much  the  same  as  in  England, 
one  special  feature  of  the  schools  (and  we  found  this  general 
throughout)  is  that  each  teacher  specialises  in  one  particular 
subject.  The  teacher  takes  a  class  for  a  lesson  upon  his  or  her 
own  particular  subject,  and  when  that  is  finished  the  children 
are  })assed  on  to  another  teacher  who  is  an  expert  in  another 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  so  the  childixBn  have  the  advantage  of 
an  expert  to  teach  every  branch  of  knowledge  taught  in  the 
schools.  Even-  child  has  to  take  a  shower  bath  at  the  school 
once  weekly.  The  party  who  visited  the  schools  were  of  opinion 
that  teehn.cal  education  was  more  advanced  than  in  England. 

FOOD    PRICES 

Good  lean  au<l  streaky  bacon,  home  fed  (we  saw  no  imported 
bacon  throughout  Germany),  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. — certainly 
cheaper  than  in  England,  the  highest  priced,  in  quality,,  would 
be  equal  to  our  Wiltshire.  At  this  place  (Diisseldorf )  one  could 
get  dinner  at  a  really  good-class  place  for  6d.,  and  a  three  course 
dinner,  soup,  fish  or  sausages,  meat  and  three  vegetables  with 
biead  at  Is.     A  party  of  ten  had  dinner  for  lid.  each. 
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ELBERFELD, 

I  was  here  oi^e  of  a  party  wliicli  enquired  into  tire 
conditibus  of  tire  working  classes  as  to  Ironses,  reirt,  and  cost 
of  living.  We  were  forturrate  to  obtain  for  an  irrterpreter  the 
services  of  an  (jutsi-de  porter  who  had  Lived  irr  London,  and  who 
gave  us  most  valuable  informatioir.  He  first  of  all  took  us  to 
his  own  home,  and  on  the  way  he  gave  the  wage  of  the  average 
mechanic  in  Elberfeld  as  25  to  27  ]nark;  for  labourers  22  mark 
per  Mieek.  Hours  of  labour  from  seven  to  seven  with  2^  hours 
off  for  meals  (|  hour  for  breakfast,  1^  hours  for  diirner,  j  hour 
for  tea),  making  a  total  working  day  of  9^  hours.  He  said  the 
practice  as  to  clot«mg  works  earlier  on  vSaturday  varied,  some 
places  closed  at  two,  others  at  five,  and  some  worked  the  full 
time.  He  occupied  three  rooms  in. a  flat  of  good  appearance; 
the  rooms  were  very  clean  and  tid}-.  The  dimensions  of  the  two 
downstair  rooms  were: — living  room  about  10  ft.  bv  14  ft.  bv 
8ft.,  sitting  room  was  14  ft.  by  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  sitting 
room  was  most  comfortably  furnished  with  sofa,  chairs,  table, 
clock,  sewing  machine,  carpeted,  Avith  good  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  I  may  say  the.  chairs  were  of  a  quality  you  would 
rarely  see  in  an  English  workman's  home,  well  made  and  of 
artistic  appearance.  The  sitting  room  was  also  used  as  a  bed- 
room, and  there  was  a  bedroom  upstairs.  Also  dncludfid  with 
the  flat  was  a  small  garden,  and  a  well  appointed  washhouse 
was  at  the  ser\nce  of  all.  The  rent  for  this  accommodation 
was  £15  per  year,  clear  of  taxes.  Tenants  find  their  own  light. 
The  price  of  coal,  very  good  quality,  he  gave  as  25s.  per  ton 
(cheaper  qualities  could  of  course  be  bought),  but  they 
economise  in  the  consumption  of  coal  by  also  using  briquettes, 
which  cost  lid.  per  cwt.  of  100  bricks,  and  they  again  effect  a 
further  econoni}^  by  using  closed  portable  stoves  or  ranges,  which 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  tenant  to  provide,  and  very  attractive 
they  looked  with  their  enamelled  surfaces  kept  perfectly  cleair 
and  bright.  The  bread  used  by  the  fanrily  was  ])ractically 
identical  in  price  with  ours,  2  German  lbs.  (-3  ozs.  more  than 
ours)   for  a   fraction  over  3d.  As  reg'ards  the  black  bread 

questiion,  both  the  man  himself  and  his  wife  said,  if  compelled 
to  eat  one  particular  kind  of  bread,  they  would  prefer  ordinary 
German  brown  bread  as  consumed  by  the  average  German 
worker.  Home  fed  beef  he  said  v.'as  from  (id.  to  Is.  per  lb., 
bacon,  good  quality,  80  pfennig  per  lb. 

On  the  unemployed  question,  Avorkmen  said  work  was  easy 
to  get  with  the  exce])tion  of  in  the  building  trade,  and  this  was 
due  in  that  particular  trade  to  the  fact  that  the  former  agree- 
ment as  to  wages  between  masters  and  men  had  nearly  expired 
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and  the  now  agreement  liad  not  been  settled  yet.  We  next 
asked  liim  to  take  \xs  to  the  very  worst  slums  in  the  town,  and 
lie  took  us  to  the  west  district,  which  he  said  was  the  very 
])oorest  he  knew.  The  lodgiing-  house  here  had  been  closed  by 
the  authorities,  but  he  took  us  to  a  small  tenement  house  close 
by,  and  another  colleague  and  myself  hohling  ditt'erent 
]iolitical  views  (so  that  we  icould  cheek  one  another's  statements) 
went  round  to  investigate.  We  found  the  wife  and  two  young 
children  clean  and  tiidy  and  comfortably  dressed.  The  rooms 
were  rather  small,  living  room  about  12ft.  by  12ft.,  furnished 
with  the  iisual  stove  for  cooking-,  c|uite  clean,  and  sitting  room 
certainly  small,  about  9  ft.  each  way,  very  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  an  oak  cabinet  or  wardrobe,  chairs,  pictures,  and 
carpet,  and  eveiy  evidence  of  being  carefully  looked  after, 
'^iliey  had  two  bedrooms  upstairs,  but  these  the  wife  explained, 
owing  to  the  eaves  sloping  down,  were  not  so  good  as  the 
rooms  below.  A  basement  or  cellar  and  good  sized  garden 
completed  the  accoinmodation  of  th'ls  residence,  for  which  they 
paid  ten  guineas  per  year.  The  liusband   was  a  bricklayer 

earning  G^d.  per  hour,  but  in  connection  with  this  it  must  be 
said  (and  practically  all  the  party  were  agreed  on  this  point) 
that  a  German  goes  about  his  work  far  more  leisurely  than  the 
Britisher — in  a  word  does  not  work  so  hard.  Our  interpreter 
told  us  he  himself  earned  about  35s.  per  week,  vrorking  seven 
days  a  week,  he  received  in  wages  from  the  State  as  a  retadning 
fee  14s.  per  week.  He  said  with  this  and  the  fees  paid  to  him 
for  delivering  parcels  he  could  earn  an  average  minimum  wage 
of  5s.  per  day.  On  this  income  of  £91  per  year  he  paid  in 
direct  taxation  of  all  kinds  the  sum  of  44s.  per  annum.  As 
regards  indirect  taxation,  on  the  whole  it  is  not  nearly  so  high 
in  Germany  as  in  England.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
workman  who  gave  us  the  above  information  can  be  given  if 
desired  to  verify  any  statement  made. 

In  connection  wdth  the  Labour  Exchange  at  Elberfeld  is  a 
department  where  legal  advice  can  be  got  by  the  poor  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  horseflesh  consumed 
here.  We  saw  one  of  the  sho])s.  It  was  very  clean,  and  our 
guide  said  people  who  had  acquired  the  taste  for  it  eat  horse- 
flesh more  from  custom  than  because  they  were  compelled 
through  jioverty  to  eat  it.  This  bears  out  what  we  were  told 
at  Chemnitz  and  other  places. 

BARMEN. 

Here  I  was  with  a  party  engaged  on  general  observations 
as  to  prrices,  etc.    The.se  we  found  much  as  in  England;  currants, 
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good  quality,  per  lb.,  3d.;  soap,  tliree  tablets,  2|^d. ;  meat, 
brisket  of  beef.  Gd. ;  chine  7|d.;  shoulders  of  veai  9d. ;  neck 
8d.;  breast  7d.;  beef  sausages  8d. ;  dried  prunes,  veiy  fine, 
8|d.  per  lb. ;  sago  2d. ;  rice  2d. :  tea  4d.  per  ^  lb.  All  these 
prices  are  taken  from  good  class  shops. 

ESSEN. 

This  was  our  next  stopping  place.  Here  we  had  a  drive 
round  the  town.  AVe  passed  Ki-ujip's  Works,  and  I  was  much 
impressed  by  their  great  size,  and  also  by  the  clean  and  tidy 
appearance  of  the  houses  and  people.  Krujap's  have  here  estab- 
lished a  private  market  for  their  workpeople,  the  attendants  at 
which  are  employed  by  the  firm ;  also  private  shops  on  the  same 
lines.  Only  workmen  of  Kmipp's  can  buy  in  them,  an.d  they  get 
goods  on  the  best  possible  terms.  Krupp's  employ  about  35,000 
male  and  female  workers  in  Essen,  and  have  fine  gymnasia  and 
other  institutions  for  their  benefit,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Essen 
are  some  very  pretty  cottages  which  we  were  told  are  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  workers  formerly  employed  by  Krupp's,  who  are 
allowed  a  pension  of  two-thirds  of  their  former  wage.  Eor 
luncheon  here  I  had  clear  soup,  a  good  pork  steak,  french  beans, 
plenty  of  potatoes,  brown  sauce,  apple  sauce,  bread  and  beer, 
the  whole  costing  1  mark  at  a  sfood-class  restaurant. 

BERL^IN. 

We  did  not  arrive  here  until  late  on  Saturday  night,  and 
our  first  object  was  to  get  some  supper.  Three  of  us  were 
fort-unate  enough  to  find  a  cafe  quite  close  to  our  hotel,  and  for 
2  mark  80  pfennig  (for  the  three)  we  got  a  good  dish  of  cold 
ham,  salad,  bread,  and  beer,  and,  being  hungry,  we  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  then  there  was  quite  suftlcient  for  a  fourth 
man  had  there  been  one.  Next  day  being  Sunday  we  had  to 
confine  ourselves  to  general  observations.  A  socialist  workman 
in  a  cafe  here  said  that  if  England  adopted  a  tariff  against 
German  goods  it  would  ruin  some  of  the  German  centres  of 
industry  whose  ]>rincipal  occupation  was  the  making  of  goods 
for  exportation  to  England.  I  vras  mUich  struck  here  by  the 
freedom  the  German,  people  have  after  hearing  so  much  about 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  them,  hundreds  of  ])eople  Avere 
roller  skating  in  the  streets  and  the  most  untildy  children  (this 
word  is  used  only  in  a  relatilve  sense,  for  we  saw  iiractically 
no  untidy  children  in  the  whole  of  Germany  like  what  we  see 
only  too  many  of  in  England)  were  playing  in  an  enclosure  in 
front  of  the  Kaiser's  palace.  On  Monday  a  party  visited  a 
brass  f()nlulrA^  and  thov  found  wajj^-es  and  conditions  of  labour 
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very  g-ood.  Skilled  mecliauics  were  re.ceivin«i^  from  4(Js.  to  45s., 
labourers  from  24s.  ]ier  week.  This  firm  was  founded  iu  18-55. 
One  man  in  the  emjdoy  of  the  firm  had  been  with  them  40  years- 
lielations  between  masters  and  men  were  i^-ood. 

LABOUR    EXCHANGES    CHIEF    OFFICE.       , 

There  were  in  the  wdiole  of  the  exchanges  in  Berlin  during 
j\Iarch,  1!)10,  15,174  applications  for  situations,  the  situ- 
ations vaeant  beinj^  15,224;  in  1909  there  wwe  102,211 
a])])lica.tions  for  situations,  there  being'  122, 98o  vacancies,  and 
99,827  found  a:tuations;  female  workers  (1909):  25,O|0O  on 
book,  20,000  found  work.  Matron  also  said  she  could  find  eni- 
])loynient  in  three  days  for  every  woman  on  the  books.  For 
the  month  of  March  this  year  there  were  more  vacancies  than 
apfdicants. 

DRESDEN. 

Our  next  sto])  was  Dresden,  a  very  nice  place,  but  we  had 
only  time  here  to  make  a  few  g-eneral   observations.  Was 

much  impressed  on  our  journey  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  by  the 
enoi'mous  number  of  fruit  trees  r^rown  round  this  district. 

CHEMNITZ. 

This  was  our  next  stop])ing  j)laee,  famous  as  the  place  where 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  throug-h  ])Overty  the  people  were 
compelled  to  eat  lar^e  quantities  of  horse  and  dog'iiesh. 

FOOD    PRICES. 

Pork,  75  ])fennig;  beef,  80  pfennig  per  lb.  ;  bread,  ordinary 
grey  or  brown,  ^  8  kilos  (G|-  lbs.)  for  87  pfennig;  herrings, 
pickled,  very  larg-e,  6  pfennig  each;  haddocks,  good  size,  10 
pfennig  each.  A  socialist  here  said  that  there  was  very  little 
unemployment.  Our  ])rincipal  bvisiness  in  this  town  was  to 
find  out  the  shops  where  it  was  said  horseflesh  and  dogtlesh 
were  sold  for  human  food.  First  of  all,  let  me  mention 
Chemnitz  has  a  pojiidation  of  nearly  800,000.  The  directory 
gave  the  number  of  shops  that  eold  horsehesh  as  nine,  but  the 
only  sho])s  the  whole  of  our  yiarty  could  find  were  three,  one  of 
these  was  c1os(k1.  Some  of  oar  ])arty  bought  some  horsefiesh, 
had  it  cooked  with  onious,  and  said  that  l)eyond  a  little  coarse- 
ness in  the  grain  they  Lked  it  as  v.ell  as  beef.  To  show  the 
small  quantitv  consumed,  the  official  figures  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  1909  were:  oxen,  18,890;  cahes,  88,080; 
sheep,    21,259;     himbs,  187;      ])igs,    70,872;      horses,    1,157; 
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and  1-97  dogs,  "witJi  regard  to  the  number  of  horses  and  dogs 
slanglitere<l  the  medical  oflicer  of  the  town  rejected  154  horses 
and  272  dogs  an((  only  the  best  ])ortions  of  the  carcases  are 
allowed  to  be  nsed  as  human  food.  The  ]ieople  at  Chemnitz 
were  very  indignant  at  tlie  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  they  started  a  movement  in  order  to  make  a  public 
protest  against  the  town  being  libelled  in  this  manner.  With 
regard  to  the  eating  of  dogflesh  a  workman  said  it  was  only 
used  by  those  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  as  the  doctors 
considered  it  a  g-ood  thing  in  the  early  stages  of  this  complaint 
to  allay  the  disease.  As  showing  the  eating  of  horseflesh  is  not 
duo  to  its  cheapness  over  other  foods  one  of  our  party  purchased 
I  lb.  of  horse  steak  for  which  he  paid  48  pfennig,  just  on  Od., 
also  -xt  Frankfurt  a  young  German  who  could  speak  Englisli, 
t,nd  son  of  the  town  clerk  at  Prankfurt.  said  he  liad  often  had 
some  and  liked  it  very  much.  Food  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap 
at  Chemnitz. 

NUREMBERG. 

I  hero  visited  a  socialist  printing  works,  but  could  draw  no 
reliable  conclusions  from  this,  the  work  all  being  done  for 
Socialists  at  trade  union  prices  and  not  by  contracts  open  to 
competiition.  After  luncheon  visited  Messrs.  Siemen's  works 
here,  I  believe  the  largest  concern  in  Germany  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamos.  This  Avas  a  most  instructive  visit; 
all  departments  appeared  to  be  working  at  full  strength,  and  the 
working  manager,  a  most  kind  and  courteous  gentleman,  said 
they  had  contracts  on  hand  for  over  one  mjillion  pounds'  worth 
of  goods.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  works  I  may  say  it  took 
us  the  whole  afternoon  to  go  through  them.  After  going 
tlirough  all  the  various  departments  we  were  shown  the  quar- 
ters where  shower  baths  are  provided  for  both  male  and  female 
AAorkers,  where  for  the  extremely  small  sum  of  5  pfennig  per 
week  they  are  provided  with  isoap,  towek,  etc.  He  next  took 
us  to  the  private  stores  established  for  the  firm's  emplo^^ees, 
where,  on  production  of  a  ticket  proving  they  are  employed  by 
8iom!;-n's,  they  can  buy  goods  at  tlie  lowest  possible  price. 
After  that  we  were  taken  to  the  technical  school  run  by  the 
iiini.  Here  we  saw  most  interesting  work  being  done  by  the 
lads  from  14  to  16  years.  They  do  a  sort  of  apprenticeshi]i 
])efore  being  drafted  into  tlie  firm.  Drawing  from  natural 
objects,  machine  drawing,  and  construction  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  lathe  and  other  power  driven 
machine  tools  was  given.  Tlie  boys  had  turned  out  some  very 
good  work  in  the  way  of  small  brass,  steel  and  other  fittings, 
and  liad  made  several  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  scdiool.  Our 
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visit  to  the  school  closed  a  most  instructive  afternoon,  shov,'ing 
how  carefully  the  young-  Gorman  is  trained  to  take  his  ])lace  as 
an  artisan  or  mechanic  and  citizen  of  the  German  Empire. 
Some  of  our  party  ^ot  into  conversation  with,  German  Socialists 
here  and  found  many  of  them  held  very  different  views  from 
their  English  brethren.  The  German  Socialist  is  in  many 
instances  the  Tariif  Eeformer  in  England.  While  he  may 
believe  m  the  free  International  exchange  of  all  commodities, 
he  does  not  believe  in  our  one-sided  Fiscal  system,  and  ho 
also  is  a  patriot,  and  in  time  of  war  A^ould  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  wiith  the  other  men. 

STUTTGART. 

On  Thursday  we  went  on  to  Stuttgart.  This  liaj)pened  to  be 
Ascension  Day,  which  is  kept  as  a  gieneral  holiday,  so  wc  could 
make  no  enquiries  at  factories,  etc.,  but  had  a  g'ood  ojijiortunity 
of  obsei-ving-  how  the  people  were  dressed  when  on  holiday  as 
there  was  a  short  military  concert  in  the  open  air  close  to  the 
hotel  where  we  stayed.  I  must  say  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
better  dressed  than  an  English  crowd  would  be  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  Daimler  Motor  Company  has  a  large  establish- 
ment here,  employing  5,000  men.  We  were  told  the  lump  sum 
paid  in  wages  had  doubled  in  thirteen  years.  The  workmen  of 
the  firm,  in  addition  to  good  wages,  receive  after  they  have  been 
with  the  firm  five  years  a  bonus  of  £5  to  £'10.  If  work 
becomes  slack  they  pay  him  a  lower  wage  and  retain  his  services. 
When  vevj  slack,  they  work  on  a  percentage. 

FRANKFURT, 

Frankfurt  and  Cologne  were  the  two  poorest  towns  we 
visited,  but  even  here  we  saw  noiie  of  the  abject  misery  and 
poverty  which  we  see  in  England.  We  only  saw  in  the  whole 
of  the  towns  Ave  visited  three  men  who  would  compare  with  the 
very  poor  class  of  Avhich  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  so  many 
in  England  at  the  present  time.  We  saw  here  the  onlj^  bare- 
footed children  we  saw  in  Germany.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  them,  and  with  these,  judging  JFrom  the  appearance  of  their 
clothes  (which  w^ere  quite  tidy),  it  seemed  a  matter  of  choice 
and  not  necessity — that  they  had  left  their  boots  at  home  and 
preferred  to  go  without  tliem  rather  than  that  their  parents 
were  too  poor  to  buy  them.  I  accompanied  the  school 
party.  We  visited  a  ^.cliool  in  absolutely  the  poorest  district 
of  Frankfurt;  800  children  attended  this  school,  mostly 
from  six  to  eight  years  old.  We  saw  some  of  them  at 
play,    and    they    were    without    excei)tion    clean,    tidy,    well 
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shod,  and  looked  fairly  well  fed.  Their  vScliool  hours 
were  six  per  day.  Th.ej  start  at  7.30  in  the  morning.  Ou 
^^^ednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  younger  children  have  four 
liours ;  older  chiklren  five  hours.  '^hey  have  eight  weeks' 
holidays  per  year.  They  cdinmenee  school  at  G  years  of  age. 
Wliere  it  is  required  free  meals  are  given  and  5()(J  ]>airs  of  boots 
or  shoes  or  other  articles  of  clothing  were  distributed  among 
the  children  last  year.  The  only  contributions  their  parents 
are  called  upon  for  to  su]iport  this  is  2  pfennig  per  Aveek  if  they 
are  in  work,  and  the  children  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  a  bath 
once  a  week.  There  is  also  a  good  gymnasium  attached  to  the 
school  for  their  use.  Things  are  very  cheap  here  :  men's  half 
hose,  from  2^d.  per  pair;  men's  vests,  Irom  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd. ; 
trousers,  from  Is.  Gd.  to  5s.  lOd. ;  caps,  from  3id. ;  sporting 
and  shooting"  suits,  with  long  or  short  trousers,  £1  2s.  Gd. ; 
cycling  knickers,  frorii  Gs.  9d.  to  Ts.  -'id.;  summer  jackets,  from 
lid.;    fcincy  waistcoats,  from  3s.  7^d. 

Grood  household  bread  here,  a  fraction  over  4|  lbs.  in  weight, 
52  pfennig. 

Prices  and   gener.il   comlitions   in   Cologne  were  much   the 
ae  as  in  Frankfu 
detail  about  them. 


same  as  in  Frankfurt  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further 


BRITISH-MADE    GOODS. 

One  thing  I  particularly  noticed  in  every  town  visited  was 
the  very  small  amount  of  English-made  goods  offered  for  sale 
in  the  shops.  With  the  exception  of  the  more  well-known 
brands  of  tobacco  and  chiefly  toilet  and  chemical  preparations, 
tlie  j)roportion  of  English-made  goods  was  as  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  German-made  oifered  for  sale  in  the 
sho])S  in  England. 

CAFES    IN    GERMANY. 

I  think  a  few  words  on  the  cafes  in  Germany  would  be  instructive. 
These  take  the  rlace  of  the  public-house  in  England  from  which 
they  are  quite  di^erent.  The  cafe  in  Germany  is  more  like  our 
restaurant.  You  can  get  anything  here  in  the  way  of  drinks,  both 
alcoholic  and  temperance  beverages,  including  tea  and  coffee, 
also  food.  A  large  num])er  of  people  have  luncheon  and  supper 
here,  and  I  may  say  that  the  behaviour  of  the  people  who  frequent 
these  establishments  was  most  quiet  and  orderly,  far  different 
from  the  behaviour  one  too  often  sees  in  public-houses  at  home. 
The  German  lager  beer  is  a  much  lighter  beer  than  ours,  and  if  the 
c(msumption  of  lighter  beer  in  England  replaced  the  stronger 
article  at  present  consumed,   I  believe  the  cause  of  temperance 
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would  be  a  great  gainer.  A  pleasing  feature  of  most  of  these  cafes, 
too,  is  the  orchestra,  most  of  the  better-class  places  maintai  ing 
their  own.  At  night,  for  the  low  charge  of  2|d.  or  Ikl.  per  litre  for 
beer,  and  corresponding  prices  for  coffee,  &c.,  we  could  listen  to  a 
really  good  concert.  What  they  term  the  automatic  cafes  also  are 
very  popular  in  Germany.  Here,  for  practically  the  equivalent 
of  one  penny  (10  pfennigs),  one  could  get  a  glass  of  port,  sherry, 
Malaga,  Rhine  and  other  wines,  various  kinds  of  beer,  and  also 
temperance  drinks,  besides  sandwiches  of  many  kinds,  pastry,  &c. 
A  luncheon  or  supper  could  be  had  for  about  Gd.  Music  is  provided 
at  most  of  these  places,  also  may  I  add  that  throughout  Germany 
one  could  get  cigars  equal  in  quality  to  those  in  England  one  would 
have  to  pay  .'ki.  each  for  at  10  for  (kl.,  so  one  can  see  from  above 
the  German  can  obtain  the  music  and  the  little  luxuries  of  life  he 
requires  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  his  English  brother.  The 
cafes  are  patronised  by  all  classes  and  both  sexes. 

PRICES. 

The  price  of  food,  as  stated  elsewhere,  in  restaurants,  &c.  is 
most  reasonable,  certainly  cheaper  than  at  the  same  class  place  in 
England,  and  in  the  shops  and  open  markets  prices  are  practically 
identical  with  ours  at  home.  Food  is  not  dearer  in  Germany  than 
in  England.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  food,  but  practically  to 
all  other  comnKxlities.  We  made  the  most  extensive  observations 
as  to  prices  throughout  the  towns  we  visited,  and  we  found  that 
boots,  clothes,  hosiery,  imderwear,  and  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  prices  v/ere  approximately  the  same  as  in  England,  and  the 
fact  that  the  people,  including  children,  were  so  neat  and  tidily 
dressed,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  prices  cannot  be  so  much 
higher  than  in  England,  or  the  working  people,  with  the  very  low 
wages  we  have  been  told  so  many  times  they  receive,  could  not 
possibly  afford  to  buy  them.  There  is  no  delegate  who  went  who 
will  not  bear  me  out  when  I  say  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were  more 
tidily  dressed  than  in  England.  As  regards  the  class  of  men  of 
whom  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  see  only  too  many  of  in  England  to-day, 
we  saw  only  three  throughout  the  whole  of  om"  tour.  The  unkempt, 
ragged,  dirty,  half-starved  tramp  we  found  conspicuous  by  bis 
absence.  We  left  the  counterparts  of  the  three  we  saw  at  home 
in  Free  Trade  England  in  their  hundreds  and  more.  We  saw  more 
empty  shops  and  business  premises,  poverty  and  destitution 
during  our  drive  through  the  East  End  of  London  than  in  the 
whole  of  Germany.  One  of  the  first  things  I  saw  when  1  got  back 
to  England,  not  many  miles  from  Harwich,  was  a  very  large  factory, 
that  when  on  full  time  wi-uld  have  employed  1,000  or  more  hands, 
with  the  all  too-well-known  legend  in  England  :  "  This  Place 
to  Let." 
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WAGES. 

These  we  found  much  as  in  England.  From  the  examples 
given  us  we  found  wages  for  unskilled  labour  were  on  the  whole 
higher  than  in  England,  on  the  other  hand  from  what  information 
we  could  collect  I  do  not  think  in  some  industries,  at  least,  the 
skilled  artisan  is  paid  quite  so  well  as  in  England. 

HOURS    OF    LABOUR. 

These,  in  some  instances,  are  rather  longer  in  Germany  than 
at  home,  but  every  delegate  was  agreed  that  the  average  German 
went  much  more  leisurely  with  his  work  than  the  Britisher.  You 
would  not  see  many  Britishers  at  work  with  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
which  was  an  occurrence  we  saw  quite  frequently  in  Germany. 

HOUSE    RENTS. 

These,  as  I  have  quoted  at  Elberfeld,  are  much  the  same  as  they 
would  be  at  similar  industrial  centres  in  England. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  these  was  that  while  most 
useful  in  more  evenly  distributing  employment  and  thus  preventing 
congestion  of  unemployed  in  particular  districts,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  in  Germany,  any  more  than  here,  create  employment. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

One  was  struck  from  first  to  last  by  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  poverty  and  destitution,  and  by  the  well  dressed,  well  fed  and 
well  shod,  clean  and  tidy  condition  of  the  people  generally  ;  by 
their  quiet  and  polite  behaviour  (their  kindness  to  ourselves  was 
most  marked),  their  sobriety  and  thrift,  their  beautifully  clean 
and  well-kept  streets,  public  gardens  and  fine  statuary  ;  their 
splendid  architecture,  also  agriculture.  Nowhere  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  tariff  more  shown  in  Germany  than  in  the  splendid  cultivation 
of  soil  as  compared  to  our  dechning  agriculture,  due  to  the  more 
secure  home  markets  which  a  tariff  gives.  Their  fine  educational 
system  is  more  particularly  marked  as  regards  instruction  in 
technical  matters.  Many  new  factories  are  building  and  many  are 
just  recently  built.  Others  are  being  extended,  as  are  most  of  the 
large  stations.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  Germany  is  at  the  present 
time  a  land  of  smihng  prosperity,  and  if  what  eminent  economists 
tell  is  true,  viz.,  that  the  economic  conditions  in  Germany  30  years 
ago  were  very  bad,  then,  although  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  contend  that  the  whole  of  the  development  of  modern  Germany 
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is  due  to  a  tarilf,when  we  have  allowed  for  mtjre  economic  production 
which  is  general  in  all  countries  and,  perhaps,  a  better  system  of 
technical  education,  and  the  sobriety  and  thrift  of  the  people, 
undoubtedly  a  scientific  tariff  must  be  largely  credited  with  enabling 
Germany  to  develop  her  resources  and  put  her  in  the  position 
she  holds  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 

H.    J.    BlLLINGTON. 

13   Church  Street,    ' 

Nuneaton . 


Report    by    W.    HARRIS. 

{Press  Intcrviciv.) 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Harris  explained  that  the  party,  num- 
bering- sixty,  included  Free  Traders,  Socialists,  Labour  men, 
and  those  repres.^utijig  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 

"  Every  opportunity  and  freedom  was  given  us  to  make 
inquiries  in  our  visits  to  the  Labour  Exchanges,  the  works, 
Bcliools,  and  in  our  general  observations  in  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes,"  said  Mr.  Harris. 

Dealing  with  Germany  generally,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  particularly  struck  by  its  cleanliness,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  streets  and  the  houses  far  surpassed  those  in  this  country. 
Although  the  facilities  for  securing  intoxicating  drinks  were 
much  greater  than  in  England,  as  many  public-houses  were 
open  day  and  night,  they  never  came  across  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  only  encountered  one  drunken  man. 

As  far  as  the  unemployment  ])roblem  was  concerned,  Mr. 
Harris  salid  that  while  driving  through  one  portion  of  London 
on  the  return  he  saw  more  poverty  than  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  in  Germany. 

"  We  found  no  one  loitering  about  the  street  corners,  vrliile 
there  were  no  loafers  hanging  about  the  stations  waiting  to 
carry  parcels,  as  we  see  Ihem  in  England. 

"  The  general  state  of  unemployment  could  be  well  com- 
puted from  the  workers'  homes.  The  people  lived  under  mnch 
more  healthier  conditions  than  the  majority  of  the  working 
class  here.  There  were  no  ragged  or  bootless  children,  while 
there  were  no  beggars  in  the  streets  or  public-houses." 
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The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  Avas  generally  about  the  same 
as  in  this  country.  The  Germans  lived  well  and  were  a  healthy 
and  sturdy  race  of  people.  Mr.  Harris  ex])lained  that  the 
German  working  classes  lived,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  bread 
made  from  a  mixture  of  aa  hite  Hcur  and  rye^  and  this  was  found 
in  the  majority  of  1he  home?  visited,  being  preferred  to  the 
ordinary  white  bread,  although  the  latter  was  also  purchased. 

The  so-called  "  black  bread  "  which  had  been  yelled  about 
in  this  country  during  the  last  election  cam])aign  was,  sin- 
gularly, tlie  German's  fancy  bread,  for  which  a  higher 
price  was  paid  at  first-class  confectioners,  as  it  v/as  very  rich 
and  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Mr.  Harris  added  that,  so  far  as 
bread  was  concerned  there  ysas  very  little  need  to  give  any 
figures,  and  the  prices  were  practically  the  same,  as  stated 
above,  but  he  mentioned  that  the  price  of  a  4  lb.  white  loaf, 
as  sold  in  England,  was  from  4|d.  fo  5|d. 

PRICE    OF    CLOTHING -SOME    PURCHASES. 

Our  reporter  was  informed  that  there  was  ver^;  little  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  clothing  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  Mr.  Harris  gave  a  practical  illustration  by  saying 
that  he  purchased  while  in  Germany  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
for  a  sum  of  money  equal  in  English  coinage  to  30s.  6d.,  u 
pair  of  well-made  liand-sewa  boots  for  Ts.,  a  satin  black  lie 
for  lid.,  and  a  collar  for  5d.  If  anything,  he  added,  the  price 
of  clotlies  in  Germany  was  a  liltle  less  tlinn  in  England. 

The  wages  of  unskilled  labour  in  Germany  were  un- 
doubtedly considerably  higher  than  those  paid  iu  this  country, 
while  the  wages  of  the  skilled  artisan  were,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  much  as  the  tvade  union  standard  rate  of  pay  in  this 
country,  but,  nevertheless,  the  general  conditions  under  which 
tliej'-  lived  were  much  n)ore  tavourable.  The  trade  unions 
were  making  rapid  strides  in  Germany,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  non-trade  unionist  to  stick  to  a  job,  but  there 
was  a  distinct  sociability  bet^Aeen  tlie  masters  and  men  in 
matters  affecting  work. 

Mr.  Harris  also  gave  some  information  regarding  elemen- 
tary school  life  in  Germany,  which,  ho  maintained,  was  a 
decided  advancement  u])0!i  tlie  couditiorts  prevailing  in  this 
country.  The  scholars  sf^irte  1  their  lessons  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  between  7.'>0  a.m.  and  5.80  ]).m.  lind  fliree  alteruivfe 
periods  of  two  liours  each  of  learning  and  rest.  Tliere  was  a 
special    1<  ■iclnr   for  oxery  subject, 
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At  Nuremberg-  tlie  master  of  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in- 
formed tliem  lliat  out  of  the  800  schoLars  who  attended,  100 
were  Jews,  while  the  remainder  belonged  to  many  other  dif- 
ferent sections  of  religions  doctrines.  They  were  each  tanglit 
their  own  religion,  however,  by  a  teaclier  '\\  ho  was  a  member 
of  that  particular  sect. 

A\'i1ii  reference  to  the  ])rice  of  mnuufactured  goods,  Mr. 
Harris  took  our  rei)orter  through  the  works  to  an  engine-room, 
where  he  j)rodnced  a  box  containing  a  full-sized  hollow-ground 
razor,  a  small  shaving  bowl,  and  a  brush,  which  he  said  he 
had  given  to  a  fellow  workman,  and  for  which  he  paid  a  sum 
of  1  mark,  rejn-eseiiting  in  English  money  only  about  llfd. 
He  pointed  out  that  some  articles  might  be  found  a  little 
dearer  there  than  here,  but  this  would  be  counterbalanced  bv 
the  cheapness  of  others. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harris  maintained  that  the  improved 
conditions  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  tliose  existing  here 
.were  due  to,  above  all,  the  protection  of  German  industries, 
^B  advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reform  party  in  this  country.  There 
were,  too,  Ix'tier  facilities  aii'orded  for  technical  education  in 
Germany. 

Wm.   Harris. 
1,  Holcroft  Street, 

Burnt  Tree,  Tipton, 

Staffs. 


Report  by  Councillor  JAMES  CALLEAR. 

In  our  recent  visit  to  Germany  we  visited  the  following  towns  : 
Dusseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Essen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Chemnitz, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort  and  Cologne. 

CENTRAL  LABOUR  BUREAU,  BERLIN. 

On  Monday,  May  2nd,  w^e  visited  the  Labour  Bureau  at  13, 
Gorman  Street,  Berlin,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  1 ,000,000  marks. 
Here  the  unemployed  register  themselves  for  a  fee  of  20  pfennigs. 
We  found  about  000  unskilled  labourers  in  one  room.  All  of  them 
were  well  clothed,  apparently  well  fed,  and  many  were  smoking 
cigars.  If  their  shoes  or  clothes  are  bad,  they  are  repaired  for  them, 
and  baths  are  provided  for  them  at  5  pf.,  a  little  over  id.  in  English 
money. 
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In  1909  in  all  Berlin  there  had  been  reported  : — 
162,211  applications  for  work  ; 
122,983  open  places  ;  and 
99,827  had  been  found  work. 

The  Management  Committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
workmen  and  employers,  and  the  Government  appoints  a  pro- 
portion of  independent  gentlemen. 

FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

In  1909  this  bureau  found  work  for  20,000  out  of  25,000  who 
applied  in  the  Female  Department ;  but  the  Lady  Superintendent 
told  us  that  she  could  now  find  work  for  all  the  applicants  in  three 
days,  and  she  had  not  enough  general  servants  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

FEMALES'    WAGES. 

Unskilled  .  .  . .  . .  . .   12  marks  per  week. 

Skilled  18^,, 

Electrical  and  metal  workers       20  to  35  pf.  per  hour. 

She  thinks  that  in  September  of  this  year  she  will  not  have  enough 
women  to  fill  the  vacancies, 

DUSSELDORF. 


WAGES. 


Corporation  workmen 
Ironworks  labourers 


3  m.  70  pf.  per  day. 
3  m.  50  pf. 


or  3|d.  per  hour 


BERLIN. 

WAGES. 

Metal  workers — 

Unskilled 30  pi, 

Middle  grade  . .  . .   65  pf. 

Best  workers  . .     1  m.  10  pf.,  or  1/1 

Turners  and  moulders    , .  . .   70  pf.,  or  8 Ad. 

Engineers  . .  . .  . .   75  pf . 

Boilermakers        . .  . .  . .   65  pf . 

Average  hours  :  53  per  week. 
Electrical  workers  :  46  hours  per  week. 
Overtime  :  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  current  rates. 
All-night  working  :  excess  rate  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
Metal  workers — 

Blacksmiths  . .  ..   60  to  80  pf.  per  hour. 

Patternmakers         . .  . .  70  pf .  ,, 

Unskilled 38  pf. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  for  non-union  men  to  get  on.  They  are 
boycotted  by  the  union  men,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to 
get  work  in  their  trade  who  had  been  convicted. 

MEAL    TIMES. 

The  working  men  in  Germany  generally"  have  half-an-hour 
for  breakfast,  one-hour-and-half  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea. 

FOOD. 

Horseflesh  and  black  bread  are  eaten,  not  from  compulsion,  but 
from  choice.  Every  carcase  intended  for  human  consumption  has 
to  pass  the  inspection  of  a  certified  officer,  and  receive  his  mark  as  fit 
for  human  food.  Horseflesh  is  very  little  cheaper  than  oxflesh,  and 
a  butcher  told  us  that  those  who  buy  it  could  afford  to  purchase 
other  meat ;   but  in  many  cases  they  prefer  horseflesh. 

Black  bread  is  served  in  some  form  on  the  tables  of  the  best 
hotels,  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

I  rode  with  a  German  officer  from  Essen  to  Berlin,  and  he 
ridiculed  the  assertion  that  the  German  workman  was  compelled 
to  eat  black  bread,  and  he  told  me  that  he  bought  it  olf  the  soldiers 
for  his  own  consumption  because  he  found  it  good  for  his  health, 
and  he  liked  it. 

People  in  Germany  sometimes  eat  dogflesh,  because  the  doctors 
say  it  is  good  for  consumptives.  In  Chemnitz  in  1909 — population 
nearly  .300,000 — 325  carcases  of  dogs  were  passed  by  the  medical 
authorities  as  fit  for  food. 

Ox  . .  . .  . .   70  pf.,  or  SJd.  per  lb. 

Lamb 75  to  80  pf.,  or  9d.  to  9id.  per  lb. 

Pork 80  pf.  per  lb. 

Beef       80  pf.  per  lb. 

Best  bread        , .  . .   34  pf.  per  2  lb.  loaf. 

Potatoes  . .  .  .   4id.  per  10  lbs. 

Prices  of  food  are  about  the  same,  or  a  shade  under  our  own. 

Mr.  Yaxley  and  I  obtained  an  excellent  lunch  at  Frankfort  for 
70  pfennigs,  equal  to  8id.  in  our  money,  at  a  first-class  restaurant, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  viz.,  at  the  Dom  Restaurant : — 

1st  course— Macaroni  soup. 

2nd      ,,    — Veal,  potatoes,  and  salad. 

3rd       ,,    — Vanilla  cream. 

It  was  so  super -excellent  in  quality,  quantity  and  service,  that  I 
told  them  if  it  were  in  my  country  our  people  would  almost  "  run 
trips  to  it." 
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BARMEN. 

At  Barmen  we  saw  five  Corporation  workmen  liaving  tlieir  tea 
on  tlie  roadside,  and  all  of  them  had  meat  on  their  bread  in  some 
form  or  other. 

The  German  workman — road  worker — often  goes  to  work  (we 
saw  him)  smoking  a  big  cigar,  and  he  very  often  smokes  one  while 
at  his  employment.  Cigars  are  very  cheap  ;  you  can  get  them 
at  from  three  for  a  penny.  I  smoked  some  very  good  ones  while  in 
Berlin,  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  Marcellas,  which  I  bought  at  ten 
for  60  pfennigs,  or  five  cigars  for  3|d.  We  bought  tobacco  at  3id. 
per  I  lb.  Lager  beer  is  cheap — from  Id.  to  2|d.  per  glass,  containing 
nearly  one  pint.  You  can  obtain  a  liqueur  cognac,  brandy,  at 
from  10  pfennigs,  equal  to  l;|d.  per  glass.  But  although  there  are 
greater  facilities  for  obtaining  alcoholic  drinks,  we  only  saw  two 
drunken  men  in  all  our  travels.  Wives  and  daughters  often  go  to 
the  restaurant  and  drink  lager  with  husband  and  father,  but  we  did 
not  see  a  drunken  woman. 

CLOTHING. 

I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  at  Nuremberg  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  as 
an  "  object-lesson."  I  gave  ^53  marks  for  the  suit.  1  am  of  opinion 
it  would  have  cost  £2  2s.  in  England.  The  shoes  cost  11  marks 
50  pfennigs.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  purchase  them  here 
under  13s.  6d.  I  bought  a  tie  for  90  pfennigs  that  would  have 
cost  me  Is.  6d.  at  home,  and  an  umbrella  for  6  marks  50  pfennigs 
that  would  have  cost  me  (in  Birmingham)  lOs.  Od. 

SCHOOLS,    ELEMENTARY. 

T  visited  schools  in  Frankfort,  containing  800  children ,  in  the 
poore?4t  part  of  the  city.  One  hundred  of  them  were  Jewish.  Tlie 
scholars  came  to  school  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  have  three  intervals — 
half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  one  hoar  for  dinner,  and  half -an -hour 
in  the  afternoon.  Each  child  has  physical  drill  during  the  day. 
They  have  a  good  gymnasium  in  a  room  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Monks.  Baths  and  wash-houses  are  also  provided.  They  take 
lessons  in  ordinary  subjects-  the  three  R.'s — but  the  elder  scholars 
also  study  French.  They  do  not  conmience  school  till  they 
are  six  years  old,  and  remain  till  they  are  14. 

These  children  belong  to  the  poorest  people  in  Frankfort,  and 
last  year  500  of  them  received  help  in  form  of  shoes  or  clotliing. 
When  their  mothers  are  oat  working  they  can  obtain  dinner  at  school 
for  2  pfennigs — about  Jd.  They  are  taught  religion  in  the  schools 
— Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish.  They  study  every 
week-day — six   hours  Monday,   Tuesday,   Thursday  and  Friday ; 
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four  hours  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  They  hav(^.  eight-weeks' 
holiday  a  year — two  weeks  in  spring,  four  weeks  in  summer,  and 
two  weeks  in  winter. 

We  saw  tlie  children  here,  and  at  Nuremberg,  at  play.  They 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  clean,  healthy  and  happy. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION. 

We  saw  the  students  come  out  of  the  Technical  School  at 
Chemnitz  ;  about  200  of  them,  varying  in  age  from  18  to  2G.  They 
had  been  taking  studies  in  machine  constru(;tion,  and  it  atruck  us 
that  while  the  young  men  of  England  are  devoting  themselves  to 
sport,  especially  football,  the  young  men  of  Germany  are  developing 
rile  other  end  of  their  anatomy. 

GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

We  saw  no  begging  in  any  form,  neither  in  the  streets,  in  the 
restaurants,  nor  at  back  doors.  We  saw  no  loungers,  neither  at 
street  corners,  nor  in  pubhc  parks,  nor  at  railway  stations  waiting 
to  "  carry  your  bag.  Sir." 

On  every  hand  there  Avere  evident  signs  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  We  only  noticed  two  empty  houses  and  shops  in  all 
our  travels,  and  in  a  short  ride  we  took  round  the  East  End  of 
London  when  we  got  home,  I  counted  150  empty  houses,  shops, 
and  offices.  We  saw  no  slums  in  Germany,  and  by  contrast,  the 
sights  we  saw  in  the  East  End  of  London  were  revolting — abject 
poverty,  women  in  queues  waiting  to  get  in  the  pawnshops,  filthy 
ragged  women  and  children,  sickening  meat  exposed  for  sale,  boys 
running  three  miles  after  the  vehicle  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
throw  them  a  copper.  All  made  us  feel  that  Germany  was  leaving 
us  behind,  and  we  seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  King  George's  words 
when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  returned  from  his  tour  round  the 
world — "  Wake  up,  England." 

James  Calle.ar. 
4,  Ocker  Hill  Road,  Tipton,  Staffs. 


Report  by  G.  H.  DEAN. 

My  impre^;^ions  of  Germany  far  exceeded  my  ideas  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  finding  the  people  badly  clothed,  poorly  fed, 
and  living  in  slums,  quite  the  reverse  preseiited  itself  on  every 
hand.     I  saw  but  little  drunkenness,  and  this  temperance  is  of 
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great  benefit  to  the  country.  The  Germans  are  before  us  in  educa- 
tion, being  at  least  30  years  in  advance  of  England.  The  baths  and 
gymnasiums  in  the  schools  are  a  special  feature,  and  technical 
training  receives  special  attention  from  workmen  and 
employers 

With  reference  to  the  workers  :  Skilled  workers  do  not  receive 
quite  so  much  as  our  own.  but  the  un.skilled  receive  considerably 
more.  Food  is  about  the  same  price  as  in  England.  The  reports 
about  the  Germans  living  on  horseflesh  and  black  bread  because 
they  cannot  afiord  to  buy  anything  better  are  quite  untrue. 

Hours  of  labour  :  The  German  works  slightly  longer  hours 
than  we  do  in  England,  but  he  will  not  be  sweated  at  his  work 
as  some  are  here.  One  or  two  reasons  why  Germany  is  rapidly 
advancing  are — the  NationaUsation  of  the  railways,  the  work  of  the 
Municipalities,  and  a  greater  Government  control  of  all. 

George  H.  Dean. 
2,  Griffin  Street,  West  Bromwich. 


Report   by  A.  WOOLDRIDGE. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Making  our  wav  to  the  Labour  Bureau,  T  could  but  admire  the 
general  appearance  of  the  German  workmen  and  children  seen. 
The  town  has  now  3.50,000  inhabitants,  so  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
told  us.  There  applied  for  work  during  the  last  month  (March, 
1910),  3,500  workei's,  representing  different  trades,  and  2,600  had 
been  successful  in  finding  work.  Tl-e  cost  of  keeping  the  Bureau 
last  year  was  25,000  marks.  The  office  had  special  provisions  for 
male  and  female  applicants,  and  registration  is  free  for  both  parties. 
In  the  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  the  administration  remains 
neutral.  Each  unemployed  man  or  woman  has  to  attend  personally, 
but  the  employers  can  telephone.  There  is  also  a  special  division 
for  waiters  at  this  Exchange.  When  a  person  applies  he  has  to 
leave  his  State  papers  as  a  guarantee,  with,  the  officials.  If  a  man 
has  been  in  prison,  or  been  bankrupt,  he  is  not  debai-red  from  being 
put  on  the  register,  but  rather  helped  to  get  on  his  feet  again.  They 
will  not  register  a  man  who  is  employed  if  it  is  known.  The  wages 
and  hours  are  left  for  employers  and  workmen  to  settle  for  them- 
selves ;  the  Exchange  fixes  no  time  or  rates  of  wages,  but  th€ 
average  wage  of  unskilled  workers  in  Dusseldorf  is  3|  marks,  or 
3s.  5d.  per  day ;   and  the  skilled,  6  marks,  or  5s,  10|d.,  per  day  of 
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eight  or  nine  hours.  This  shows  that  the  unskilled  worker  is  better 
paid  than  the  unskilled  worker  of  England,  whilst  the  skilled  worker 
is  nearly  the  same,  as  compared  with  our  Trade  Union  rates  ; 
but  how  many  of  our  workers  come  up  to  the  l^nion  standard  ? 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  workmen  is  very  satisfactory  ; 
but  as  regards  loungers  and  out-of-works  looking  out  for  a  stray 
copper,  these  are  absolutely  a  dead  letter  ;    and  the  same  word 
apply  to  drunkards — not  one  is  to  be  seen. 


Cost  of  foodstuffs, 

&c.,  in 

Dusseldorf  : — 

Coffee 

. .     Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

Bacon 

, .     8d.  and  9d.  per  lb. 

Radishes    . . 

. .     1  Jd.  per  4  bundles 

Onions 

. .     2|d.  per  2  lbs. 

Lemons 

. .     4d.  for  10. 

Oranges 

. .     3d.  and  4d.  for  10. 

Currant  Cake 

. .     3d.  per  lb. 

Rice  Cake 

. .     3d.  per  lb. 

Cobblers'  charges  are  : — 

Gent's  boots, 

soled  and  heeled. .      Is.  Old. 

Ladies'  boots 

soled  and  heeled        Is.  3^d. 

Ladies'  boots 

heeled 

7d. 

Gent's  boots, 

heeled 

..    "     ..           8id. 

Restaurant  bill  of  fare  for  regular  customers  : — ■ 
10  3-course  dinners,  6  marks  =  5s.  lO^d.^   For  regular  customers 
10  4-course  dinners    9  marks  -=  8s.  O.^d.    [      who    are    not    daily 


10  4-course  dinners,  7h  marks 


J       attenders. 
7s.  3id.  /  For   every   day 
\      attenders. 


ELBERFELD. 

Arriving  at  this  town  we  solicited  the  services  of  a  German 
out-porter  who  could  speak  English,  having  spent  about  nine 
years  in  London.  He  was  employed  at  Elberfeld  Station  and 
received  as  a  retaining  fee  from  the  State  14  marks,  or  13s.  8|d, 
a  week  ;  but  his  average  weekly  earnings  amounted  to  27  marks, 
or  26s.  4|d.  in  English  money,  the  latter  being  made  up  on  parcels, 
baggage  and  the  like  being  dehvered  by  him  or  one  of  the  other 
porters,  of  whom  there  were  eight  at  this  station.  The  officials 
fix  the  rates  payable  for  such  messengers,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  all  moneys  are  divided  among  the  eight,  making  each  one's 
wages  as  above.  This  man  first  took  us  to  his  own  home,  which 
was  a  flat.  There  were  three  rooms,  about  14  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide, 
and  9  ft.  deep,  with  wash-house  in  basement,  and  about  12  yards 
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square  of  grass  plot  for  drying  purposes.     The  weekly  rental  was 

5s.  6d.     The  rooms  were  nice  and  clean,  the  general  appearance 

being  the  same  as  an  English  workman's  home  that  has  a  clean 

and  economical  housewife  at  its  head.     The  bookcase  made  from 

walnut  wood  and  polished,  .fitted  with  brass  handles,  carved  top 

and  sides,  and  nicely  designed  glass  front  in  blue,  white  and  yellow 

frosted  glass  leaded  in,  cost  these  people  £5.     There  was  a  suite 

upholstered  in  saddlebags.     This  also  cost  £5,  and  on  the  authority 

of  an  upholsterer  who  was  in  the  party,  could  not  be  bought  in 

England  at  the  price.     One  thing  which  was  very  noticeable  was 

the  white  and  also  rye  bread  on  the  table.     The  son  was  sent  for 

some  so-called  black  bread  (pumpernickel)  for  our  special  benefit, 

the  wife  wanting  us  to  accept  their  hospitality,  which  we  had  to 

decline  owing  to  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  These  are  the  prices 

the  woman  paid  for  food-stuffs  : — Beef,  7d.  to  9d.  ;    pork,  9d.  to 

Is.  ;    mutton,  7d.  to  8d.  ;    bread  (white),  2  lbs.,  3d.  ;    rye  bread, 

2  lbs.,  3d.     fThis  brought  forth  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of 

bread  she  preferred.     She  pointed  to  the  brown  or  rye  bread,  and 

volunteered  the  remark  that  she  only  purchased  the  other  for  a 

change.)     Moist  sugar,  2^d.  per  lb.  ;    crystal  sugar,  3Jd.  per  lb.  ; 

bacon,  8d.  per  lb.  ;    potatoes  were  3s.  per  cwt.     Prices  of  other 

things  are  as  follow  : — Coal,  25s.  per  ton ;   briquettes  of  compressed 

coal,  &c.,  at  lid.  per  100,  of  which  100  equal  1   cwt.  ;    matches, 

10  boxes  for  3d.     Here  the  woman  remarked  matches  are  cheaper 

in  England.     This  man's  rates  and  taxes  all  told  amounted  to 

32  marks  or  31s.  4d.  per  year.     We  noted  this  man's  name  and 

address,  and  he  told  us  were  it   necessary,  he  would  substantiate 

the  statements. 

Leaving,  we  thanked  the  woman  very  heartily  for- the  infor- 
mation received  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  to  us.  Our 
guide  theil  took  us  to  the  poorest  and  worst  quarters  known  in 
that  town.  Going  through  what  he  termed  the  slum  streets  of 
Elberfeld,  we  espied  a  bread  hand-cart.  Naturally,  we  had  a  good 
look  at  the  contents,  and  there  was  not  a  loaf  of  black  bread  in 
the  cart  at  all,  it  was  all  white  and  rye  bread.  It  was  standing 
outside  the  baker's  shop,  which  some  of  the  party  entered  with 
our  guide  to  ask  the  price  of  the  bread.  It  was  as  follows  :  5-lb. 
loaves  rye  bread,  6|d.  ;  2|-lb.  loaves  white  bread,  3Jd.  This  man 
it  appears,  had  not  the  class  of  customer  that  eat  black  bread, 
it  was  beyond  his  customers'  pockets  for  regular  use  at  least. 

Going  on,  our  guide  took  us  to  the  blackest  of  the  black  spots 
he  knew,  a  section  of  what  the  authorities  had  closed  as  unfit  for 
habitation.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  any  contradiction  that  there 
are  worse  places  inhabited  in  our  district.  Two  of  the  party 
entered  the  adjoining  flats,  ajp.d  returned  with  a  very  satisfactoKy 
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report  as  regarded  cleanliness,  space  and  general  appearance  of 
the  occupiers.  All  the  people  seen  by  us  walking  through  these 
so-called  slums  were  of  a  clean  and  respectable  character,  and 
well  shod. 

Feeling  very  satisfied  with  our  morning's  work,  and  as  it  was 
aear  dinner  time,  we  set  off,  passing  a  horseflesh  butcher's.  Here 
we  saw  two  hind-quarters  of  horseflesh.  The  price  was  5d.  to 
7d.  per  lb.  Our  guide  said  very  little  was  eaten.  Our  dinner 
cost  us  80  pfennigs  (9|d.  each),  and  consisted  of  soup,  vegetables 
and  beef,  potatoes  and  sausage,  beer,  and  oranges  for  dessert,  to 
which  we  all  did  full  justice.  Surely,  not  a  bad  dinner  for  9^d. 
This  was  ordered  for  us  by  our  guide,  the  out-door  porter,  who 
laughingly  remarked,   "  I  know  what  you  Englishmen  hke." 

BARMEN. 

Leaving  Elberfeld  by  mono-railway,  we  arrived  at  Barmen, 
no  one  seeming  very  sorry  at  setting  foot  on  terra-firma  again. 
Scarcely  had  we  got  out  from  the  aerial  station  when  an  English 
lady  came  up  to  us,  a  four  years'  resident  of  Barmen,  holding  a 
position  as  English  governess  to  a  German  gentleman's  family. 
We  put  questions  to  this  lady  about  the  poverty  and  slumdom 
of  Germany,  and  she  assured  us  it  was  not  so  bad  as  in  London. 
These  are  the  lady's  words  :  "  The  German  housewife  takes  more 
pride  in  her  home  and  children  than  the  English  Woman,  and  you 
'will  not  find  over  here  dirty  and  ragged  children.  If  poor,  they 
will  at  least  be  clean  and  their  clothing  neatly  patched." 

Some  food  prices  are  : — 

Beef,  6^d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

Pig's  feet  cut  off  at  hock,  4|d,  each. 

Veal,  7 id.  to  O^d.  per  lb. 

Asparagus,  very  fine  quality,  8d.  a  bundle  of  .'30  shoots. 

Cucumbers,  3d.  and  4d.  each,  large  and  fresh. 

One  member  of  the  party  bought  a  sample  loaf  and,  having 
carried  it  about  a  few  hours,  offered  it  to  a  boy.  The  boy  turned 
away,  looking  on  the  proffered  gift  as  an  insult. 

ESSEN. 

The  whole  party  were  driven  around  the  town  past  Krupp's 
gigantic  works.  The  firm  now  employs  G9,000  workpeople.  No- 
where was  German  industry  more  striking  than  here  during  the 
whole  tour.  We  passed  300  houses  of  the  flat  style,  all  built  last 
year,  to  accommodate  their  increasing  staff.  The  houses  built  by 
the  fiim^number  now  7,000,  or  thereabouts.    We  had  a  splendid 
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view  of  the  meat  and  vegetable  market,  also  the  grocery  store, 

where  only  the  employees'  parents,  wives,  or  children  are  allowed 

to  purchase.     All  the  goods  are  sold  at  wholesale  prices.     Also 

noteworthy  are  the  baths,  hospital,  gymnasium,  and  the  parks. 

We  passed  on  the  way  to  the  iald-age  pensioners'  colony  of  Altenhof . 

Arriving  at  Altenhof  we  had  a  look  round  what  must  be  a  paradise 

to  those  aged  people.  Throughout  this  colony  had  a  most  picturesque 

appearance,  its  semi-detached  cottages  surrounded  by  grass  plots, 

shady  trees,   and  artistically  laid-out  flower  beds.     The  people 

live  here  rent  free,  and  are  provided  for  by  a  pension  from  the 

firm  or  from  the  State.    There  is  also  a  convalescent  home  in  this 

colony  for  the  workers  who  have  been  in  hospital  and  need  rest  to 

regain  their  strength.     On  the  return  journey  we  passed  more  of 

the  workmen's  colonies.     These  are  of  the  flat  system,  and  I  was 

very  pleased  to  see  so  much  consideration  displayed  by  the  firm 

as  was  found  in  all  these  colonies. 

Outside  Essen  Station  I  met  an  Englishman  who  hailed  from 
Devon,  a  teacher  at  a  High  Grade  School  in  Essen,  having  held 
that  position  for  five  years.    Asking  him  his  opinion  on  what  he 
thought  of  Germany  as  compared  with  England,  why  he  could  not 
find  poverty  of  the  type  that  existed  in  England,  v/hether  it  was 
hidden  or  because  it  did  not  exist,  his  answer  was  :    "  Take  the 
child,  it  is  given  a  good   sound  education,  not   only  the  theory, 
but  the  practice  as  well  ;    the  principle  of  cleanliness  is  brought 
home  by  the  baths  it  has  at  school.     This  engrafts  in  the  mind 
self  respect,  and  the  compulsory  continuation    schools   and   the 
military  training  again  further  the  principles  already  put  into  the 
mind,   besides,"   he  remarked,  "  being  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
nation's  welfare  should   any  trouble  with  foreign  powers   occur.. 
Then  there  is  not  the  drunkenness,  or  the  loafers  that  exist  in 
England.     These  people  respect  themselves  more.     But  one  great 
thing  must  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  drunkenness 
over  here,  the  beer  is  not  so  strong  as  the  English.    Then,  after 
all,  it   is   not  possible    to  attain  that  social  position,  no  matter 
what  system  of  education  is  adopted,  as  exists  here,  without  that 
most  essential  factor,  employment,  for  the  masses." 

My  dinner  in  Essen  cost  1  mark,  and  consisted  of  soup,  potatoes, 
French  beans,  veal  with  apple  sauce,  currant  pudding,  and  beer. 
Would  I  have  done  better  in  England  in  any  restaurant  at  l]|d.  ? 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  is  almost  as  beautiful  by  night  as  by  day,  and  strolling 
round  the  city  and  the  avenues  is  an  experience.  The  finely-set- 
out  cafes  and  beer  gardens  are  very  attractive,  and  those  who  have 
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never  seen  such  things  before  could  but  admire  their  system. 
Women  and  children,  together  with  the  men,  have  meals  or 
beverages  in  quite  an  open  manner,  no  need  to  resort  to  the  back 
door,  yet  no  drunkenness  is  noticeable,  and  the  system  leads 
more  to  sobriety  than  ours.  One  member  of  our  party  attended 
the  May  Day  Socialists'  mass  meeting  of  his  fellow  colleagues  in 
Germany.  Whilst  there  he  put  the  following  questions  to  the 
speaker,  and  received  the  following  replies  : — 

Q.  Is  Tariff  Reform  good  or  bad  for  the  worker  ? 

A.  Good  for  the  worker. 

Q.  Would  you  like  no  tariff  in  Germany  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  all  countries  were  the  same. 

Q.   Is  Germany  better  ofE  since  the  tariff  was  introduced  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Q.  Has  that  prosperity  been  mainly  due  to  tariffs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

BERLIN  CENTRAL  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

The  site  on  which  the  Exchange  stands  cost  600,000  marks, 
and  the  building  itself  500,000  marks.  Each  person  who  registers 
pays  20  pfennigs  or  2^d.,  and  the  town  contributes  59,000  marks 
per  year  to  the  funds.  The  returns  show  that  no  less  than  15,174 
registered  themselves  as  out  of  work  in  all  Berlin  during  the  last 
month  (March,  1910),  and  there  were  15,224  vacancies,  and  11,488 
applicants  were  suited.  During  the  year  1909,  the  total  number  of 
persons  registered  was  162,211.  There  were  122,983  vacancies, 
and  99,827  applicants  obtained  situations.  In  this  city  the  average 
wages  were  as  follows  : — 

Unskilled  .  .  .  .     38  pfg.  per  hour] 

Tradesmen  and  skilled    ..     65       ,,         ,,       |  Hours  per  week, 
Pattern-makers,  fitters,  f       52  and  53. 

turners  and  moulders  . .      70       ,,         ,,       j 
.   Engineers,  electrical         . .     75  to  80  pfg.       ~|  Hours  per  week, 

per  hour.  J  46. 

These  Labour  Exchanges  are  doing  very  good  work  in  Germany, 
but  they  would  not  be  successful  in  any  country  unless  work  could 
be  found  for  the  men  who  register  their  names. 

DRESDEN. 

Walking  through  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  town  proved 
very  satisfactory,  there  being  plenty  of  work  going  on.  There  was 
nothing  here  suggestive  of  poverty. 

Sewing  machines  in  this  town  were  marked  115  to  140  marks 
each,  or  £5  12s.  5d.  to  £7  2s.  lid.,  each.  Wringing  machines,  or 
mangles,  with  wood  rollers,  40  marks,  or  £2  each,    y 
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Dairy  produce,  all  fresh.    Only  these  things  appeared  to  be  sold 


in  this  shop  : — 

Bacon 

. .   9d.  and  D^d.  per  English  lb 

Butter 

. .    Is.  per  English  lb. 

Eggs 

. .   6d.  for  10. 

Cheese,  Dutch 

. .   lOfd.  per  English  lb. 

Cheese,  Swiss 

. .   Is.  per  English  lb. 

CHEMNITZ. 

Arriving  here,  the  party  was  told  to  scour  the  town  for  horse- 
flesh shops,  and  ascertain  whether  the  people  were  forced  to  buy 
horseflesh  and  dogflesh  because  of  poverty.  Personally,  I  did 
not  find  one  shop  ;  but  other  sections  of  our  party  found  four  all 
together,  and  also  found  that  the  customers  of  these  shops  were  not 
of  the  poorest  classes,  but  that  the  people  who  bought  it  had  it  for 
a  change,  or  because  of  the  natural  taste  for  it.  A  section  of  the 
deputation  had  some  cooked  in  a  restaurant,  and  they  said,  beyond 
it  being  a  little  sweeter,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  beef. 
It  should  be  remarked  here  that  these  people  cannot  be  gulled  by 
being  sold  horseflesh  for  beef,  as  anyone  knows  what  they  are  buying. 
Each  shop  found,  no  matter  what  town  it  was  in,  had  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  sign  of  a  horse  or  an 
engraving  of  one  on  the  window-pane,  or  a  model  of  a  horse  in  the 
window.  Besides  this,  all  meats  of  every  kind  are  examined  and 
stamped  by  the  Government  officials,  without  which  stamp  no  meat 
is  guaranteed  as  fit  for  food,  and  heavy  fines  are  enforced  for  persons 
selling  meats  that  do  not  bear  the  stamp.  The  official  number  of 
animals  killed  in  Chemnitz  is  as  follows  : — 


18,896  oxen. 
38,080  calves. 
21,259  sheep. 
187  lambs. 

Prices  of  meat  and  bread  in 
Horseflesh 
Beef    .. 
Pork  ,, 
Mutton 
Veal    .. 
Ox  cheek 
Best  rye  bread 
Second  rye  bread 
White  bread 
Black,  or  pumper- 
nickel 


76,872  pigs. 
1,157    horses     killed;      154 
condemned  as  unfit. 
597  dogs  killed  ;  272  con- 
demned as  unfit. 

Chemnitz  : — 

50  to  80  pfg.  (6d.  to  9^d.). 
60  to  80  pfg.  (7d.  to  9id.). 
80  pfg.  (9id.). 
60  to  80  pfg.  (7d.  to  9*d.). 
70  to  90  pfg.  (8|d.  to  10|d.). 


30  pfg.  (3kl. 

34  pfg.  2  lbs.' 

25  pfg.  2  lbs. 

25  pfg.  2  lbs. 

20  ],fg. 


(3fd.). 
(2|d.). 
(2|d.). 

f2kl.). 
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Delegates  from  Hull. 
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Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  tlie  fact  that  only  the  best 
parts  of  hors2S,  those  corresponding  to  the  round  of  beef,  -fee,  are 
eaten  as  human  food. 

NUREMBERG. 

In  this  town  we  presented  ourselves  at  Messrs.  Siemens  Schuc- 
kert  Werke  (Electrical  Eiigineering  Works),  when  near  dinner  time, 
and  after  a  little  trouble  we  were  told  to  return  after  dinner,  and  we 
should  be  conducted  round  ;  so,  leaving  the  oflice  just  at  dinner 
time,  we  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  the  workers  leave, 
and  a  better  dressed  set  of  workmen  I  have  never  seen  in  England. 
Returning  after  dinner,  we  were  conducted  round  by  one  of  the 
officials,  who  could  speak  English  fluently,  through  the  various 
machine  sho])'^  and  foundry  stores,  &c.,  and  afterwards  to  some 
institutions  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm's  workpeople.  This 
firm  now  employs  from  6,000  to  7,000  hands.  The  place  was 
doing  full  time  ;  in  fact,  they  had  a  contract  on  hand  for  South 
Africa  which  will  last  for  two  ypars.  The  mechanics  in  this  factory 
earn  from  6d.  to  8kl.  per  hour,  the  majority  of  them  being  on 
piecework.  The  moulders  earn  from  Gd.  to  8d.  per  hour,  doing 
piecework.  The  weekly  number  of  hours  is  57,  and  they  finish 
on  Saturdays  at  4.30.  Any  overtime  is  paid  at  time-and-a-quarter 
rate.  The  dinner  pause  is  from  12  to  1.30  p.m.  This  factory  is 
up  to  date  and  well  laid  out,  but  some  of  our  large  engineering 
works  come  up  to  its  standard,  less  the  washing  room,  canteen, 
and  free  coffee  and  milk  for  the  smiths  in  summer.  Leaving  the 
factory,  we  were  taken  to  the  baths  erected  by  the  firm  for  the 
employees,  the  charge  for  which  is  5  pfennigs  (kl.)  for  soap  and 
towel.  Baths  are  provided  for  both  sexes.  The  baths  in  the  town 
charged  20  pfennigs  (2|d.). 

We  next  visited  the  stores,  where  all  household  commodities 
could  be  obtained  at  lower  prices  than  the  local  dealers.  This  is  a 
sort  of  co-operative  movement,  and  all  profits,  after  necessary 
working  expenses  have  been  paid,  are  put  into  one  of  the  firm's 
funds  provided  for  them,  such  as  sick  fund  or  pensions  fund.  Next, 
we  made  our  way  to  the  combined  school  and  workshop  of  the 
firm,  where  all  the  apprentices  of  the  firm  receive  their  training, 
both  in  practice  and  theory.  The  subjects  taught  WTre  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  drawing,  geometry,  machine  construction, 
anatomy,  and  electricity.  The  workshop  possessed  all  the  necessary 
machinery,  lathes,  shapers,  millers,  drill  presses,  &c.,  on  which  these 
apprentices  were  at  work  during  our  visit.  They  numbered  about 
40,  ranging  in  age  from  14  upwards.  The  hours  of  work  are  43  for 
practical  and  15  school  per  week,  from  14  to  21  years.  Periodically 
they  are  examined,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  work  done  and 
drawings  executed.     When  they  have  finished  this  training  they 

15 


1st  year  : 

1   mark  per  week 

2nd     „ 

2   marks          ,, 

:3rd     ., 

3 

'-'                      5  5                                5  5 

4th     „ 

4 
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are  drafted  into  the  large  works  as  skilled  workmen,  and  they 
find  as  the  years  have  passed  and  their  foremen  retire  on  pension, 
that  these  apprentices  who  have  been  in  the  large  works  a  few 
years  are  getting  the  positions.  The  school  was  founded  in  1897. 
The  rate  of  pay  for  apprentices  is  : — 

Boys  whose  parents  are 
not  employed  by  this 
firm  have  to  pay  300 
marks  as  premium  for 
5th     ,,       5         ,,  ,.  this  training. 

Gth     ,,       G         .,  5, 

Last  year  :  8  marks  per  week. 
The  official  was  asked  what  effect  it  would  have  on  them  should 
England  adopt  tariffs.  He  remarked  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  them,  as  they  had  their  English  works,  and  all  Enghsh  orders 
could  be  executed  in  England.  I  contend,  had  England  had  Colonial 
preference,  the  South  African  contract  of  this  firm  v/ould  have  been 
passed  on  to  their  English  works,  instead  of  being  executed  in 
Germany.  The  official  gave  us  the  information  that  it  was  nearly 
lost  to  an  English  firm,  and  the  price  was  finely  cut. 

STUTTGART. 

We  arriv^ed  here  on  Ascension  Day  and,  therefore,  a  general 
holiday.  All  factories  and  shops  were  closed,  so  we  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  German  spent  his  holiday.  In  the 
afternoon  we  visited  the  sports  grounds  where  football,  tennis, 
cricket  and  gymnastics  were  going  on.  The  people  were  going  to 
these  fields  in  large  numbers.  Others  we  met  in  the  woods,  where 
dotted  here  and  there  were  rustic  shelters  provided  with  seats 
for  public  convenience.  We  also  got  very  close  to  the  vineries, 
and  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  them  was  the  slope 
of  the  ground. on  which  they  were  planted.  They  are  as  steep 
as  the  roof  of  a  house.  To  lay  out  these  vineries  must  involve 
a  large  amount  of  labour  and  expense,  judging  from  the  methods? 
adopted  on  one  which  we  saw  being  constructed. 

During  the  whole  day,  I  must  admit — but  more  especially  at 
night — rowdyism  and  drunkenness  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

FRANKFORT. 
This  town,  again,  proved  the  absurdity  of  Press  articles  and  the 
last  election  posters.  There  is  no  poverty  of  that  detestable 
class  where  rags,  tatters  and  dirt  are  the  chief  elements.  There 
were  poor,  but  clean  and  respectable  people,  whose  incomes  did  not 
allow  of  black  bread  falling  their  way  when  rye  and  white  were  to 
be  bought  at  three  times  the  quantity  for  ^d.  more.     Rye  bread 
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and  white  bread,  2-lb.  loaves,  lor  2^d.  ;    black  or  pum])ernickel, 
I  lb.,  for  2'^d.,  samples  of  which  I  brought  back  and  weighed  on 
English  scales,  so  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  this,  purchasing  it 
myself  and  also  having  a  bill.     One  guide  conducted  us  to  the 
elementary  schools  of  Frankfort,  into  which  we  could  not  gain 
admittance  owing  to  the  managers  being  out  of  town,   but  the 
condition  of  the  children  leaving  was  far  more  satisfactory  than 
those  of  our  district  can  claim  to  be.     We  did  succeed  in  gaining 
admittance  to  the  Goethe  School,  one  of  the  higher-grade  type, 
and  named  after  the  famous  Goethe.     The  subjects  taught  were 
physics,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  natural  history,  Latin, 
Greek,    French,    English,    &c.,    similar   to    our   grammar    schools. 
Attached  to  the  school  was  a  gymnasium,  drill  and  sword  fencing 
rooms.     In  this  school  they  are  not  further  advanced  than  in  our 
schools  of  the  same  class,  only  in  fencing,  wdiich  I  think  does  not 
appeal  so  much  to  our  students.     The  fees  are   150  marks  per 
year,  including  everything.     Leaving  the  school  one  of  the  students, 
who  could  speak  English  well,  accosted  us  and  became  so  interested, 
that  he  walked  about  with  us  until  we  returned  to  our  hotel. 

Our  guide  conducted  us  to  a  horse  butcher's.  This  shop  had  a 
model  of  a  horse  in  the  window,  so  that  anyone  could  tell  what  was 
sold  ;  but  to  quite  satisfy  myself,  I  asked  the  following  questions 
of  this  student  : — "  What  kind  of  meat  is  sold  in  this  shop  ?  " 
"  Horse  meat."  ''  Have  you  ever  had  any  at  your  home  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  plenty  of  it."  "  Is  it  as  good  as  beef  ?  "  ''  Yes  ;  every 
bit  as  good."  The  next  question  was  the  one  that  surprised  me 
most.  "  What  does  your  father  do  ?  "  "  He  is  the  head  clerk 
in  Frankfort."  This  is  suflricient  proof  that  if  a  man  in  such  a 
position,  who  could  afford  to  send  his  son  to  the  school  that  he  did 
and  pay  150  marks,  or  £7  7s.  a  year  for  his  education,  did  not 
despise  horseflesh,  it  cannot  be  so  detestable  a  commodity  as  some 
people  imagine. 

COLOGNE. 

Here,  again,  we  saw  a  horseflesh  butcher's  shop,  but  not  any 
despicable  poverty,  and  my  concluding  reflection  is  that  the  Germans 
are  better  looked  after. 

GENERAL     IMPRESSIONS. 

My  general  impressions  are  :  The  abundant  evidence  of  flourish- 
ing agriculture  ;  the  economy  of  the  German  housewife  ;  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  ;  the  general  signs  of  indus- 
trial prosperity  ;  the  average  prices  of  foodstuffs,  which  amount 
to  about  the  same  as  England  ;  and  the  sobriety  of  the  people. 
The  wages  of  the  unskilled  labourer  are  higher  ;  the  skilled  show 
sUghtly  under  ours.     Glothir.g  is  quite  as  cheap  taken  altogether. 

lot 
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In  all  the  towns  there  was  evidence  of  industrial  prosperity,  and 
whether  this  was  the  result  of  Protection  or  not,  the  Germans  and 
Germany  afford  an  object  lesson  to  England,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  scientific  tariffs  of  Germany  are  not  hurtful  but  to  the  country's 
advantage.  These  things  far  exceeded  my  expectations  and,  in 
reality,  are  exactly  opposite  to  what  this  country  had  been  led  to 
suppose  existed.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  British  workman 
was  under  the  same  so-called  tyranny  and  oppression  as  the  German 
is,  he  would  be  quite  20  per  cent,  above  the  standard  he  is  to-day. 
The  British  workman  given  the  same  security  for  labour  that 
the  German  gets,  together  with  as  much  help  from  the  employer 
and  the  State,  would  still  reign  supreme. 

A.    WOOLDRIDGE. 

78,  Balds  Lane, 

Wollescote,  Stourbridge. 


Report    toy    J.     WEST. 

We  have  heard  of  late  years  much  talk  about  Germany  and  the 
Germans  who,  we  are  told,  will  one  day  wipe  us  out.  I  myself, 
with  others,  having  had  a  short  and  hurried  trip  to  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany,  can  truly  say  that  no  bitterness  or 
hostile  feeling  was  exhibited  towards  us.  We  were  met  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  "which  I  shall  always  remember.  The  only  drawback 
to  an  otherwise  pleasant  trip  was  want  of  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  wherever 
we  went ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  cultivated.  At 
Dusseldorf  I  found  there  were  many  unemployed,  and  at  the  Labour 
Exchange  there  were  at  least  150  waiting.  After  two-and-a-half 
hours'  looking  round,  I  returned  to  the  Exchange  and  found  a 
good  number  of  men  still  waiting  there  for  a  job.  I  could  not  get 
at  any  reliable  figures  of  the  number  of  unemployed,  although  I 
tried  to  do  so. 

I  was  told  that  the  wages  paid  to  labourers  was  3d.  to  3|d.  per 
hour,  and  mechanics  24:S.  to  28s.  per  week,  with  10|  hours  a  day, 
and  six  days  a  week. 

At  Elberfeld  I  went  into  a  bricklayer's  cottage,  which  consisted 
of  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  measuring  9  ft.  square,  the  rent 
being  £12  per  year.  A  porter  at  the  station  gets  2s.  per  day,  working 
seven  days  a  week,  bemg  paid  by  the  State.     He  also  gets  extra 
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pay  for  looking  after  parcels.  He  lives  in  a  flat,  costing  £15  a  year. 
From  enquiries  made  in  several  quarters  in  Berlin  I  learned 
that  everything  there  was  dearer  than  it  was  in  1900,  many  things 
having  advanced  50  per  cent.  I  visited  the  Socialist  Labour 
Exchange  in  the  city,  and  found  that  during  January  of  this  year 
no  less  than  15,000  were  sheltered  ;  in  February,  13,941  ;  and  in 
March,  15,260.  These  men  and  women  seeking  shelter  are  supplied 
with  a  bed  and  two  sheets.  They  have  to  get  up  at  4.30  in  the 
morning,  and  are  given  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  roll. 

My  drive  round  Krupp's  Works,  Essen,  taking  about  two  hours, 
was  a  pleasant  one.  They  are  the  lafgest  works  I  have  seen. 
There  is  every  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  I  bought 
a  packet  of  Wills'  cigarettes  here,  10  in  the  packet,  which  cost  me 
5d.  ;   at  home  the  price  is  3d. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  schools  in  Frankfort,  at  which  800  children 
attend.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  500  received  relief  in  the  way  of 
boots,  clothing,  &c.,  and  in  some  cases  food  free,  where  the  parents 
have  no  work  or  are  too  poor  to  pay.  Parents  who  can,  have  to  pay 
2  pfennigs  a  day.  This  is  a  very  poor  place  ;  in  fact,  the  poorest 
I  have  seen.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  horseflesh  are  abundant,  quite 
20  of  these  being  in  the  town  ;  theiiesh  selling  at  from  3d.  to  6d. 
per  lb. 

To  sum  up,  I  am  convinced  that  the  workers  in  England  are 
better  off  in  every  way  than  those  I  saw  in  G-ermany.  In  Berlin 
complaint  was  made  of  the  high  tariffs  which  were  considered  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  everything  there. 

J.  West. 
Semington  Road,  Melksham,  Wilts. 


Report     by    G.     RAsMDaLL. 

DUSSELDORF. 

When  we  arrived  at  Dusseldorf  we  found  work  was  very  good, 
and  the  rate  of  unemplo%inent  ^ery  low  in  a  town  with  such  a 
large  population.  We  visited  softie  workmen's  dwellings,  and  found 
that  they  paid  25  marks  per  month  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  ; 
the  rooms  were  very  clean  and  tidy.  Bricklayers  earn  00  to  75 
pfennigs,  and  their  labourers  45  to  50  pfennigs,  per  hour,  working 
57  hours  per  week. 
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The  price  of  goods  in  the  shops  we  found  to  be  reasonable  and 
to  compare  favourably  with  a  lot  of  goods  sold  in  England  at  the 
same  price.  Tea,  however,  is  much  dearer  than  in  England  ; 
the  cheapest  we  found  was  2  marks  50  pfennigs  per  lb.  It  is 
impossible  to  compare  their  bread  with  our  own,  as  we  found 
10  different  kinds  of  black  bread,  at  prices  ranging  from  45  to  80 
pfennigs  per  4  lbs.  I  do  not  think  that  the  poor  in  Dusseldorf 
live  so  well  as  the  poor  in  England. 

ELBERFELD    AND    BARMEN. 

We  found  two  horseflesh-butchers'  shops  in  Elberfeld.  The 
price  of  goods,  such  as  clothes  and  boots,  compare  with  ours  in 
England.  Labourers  earn  18  to  22  marks  per  week,  and  mechanics 
22  to  25  marks.  A  barber  whom  we  spoke  to,  and  who  had  lived 
in  London,  said  that  a  man  could  live  in  Elberfeld  as  cheaply  as  in 
London. 

Prices  of  goods  in  Barmen  were  about  the  same  as  in  Elberfeld  ; 
wages  also  were  the  same.  There  was  very  little  unemployment, 
but  our  stay  here  was  too  short  to  find  out  much. 

ESSEN. 

Here  we  learned  that  Krupp's  have  70,000  employees.  The 
town  is  remarkably  clean  and  tidy  considering  the  large  population. 
We  expected  to  see  a  lot  of  unemployment  and  slums,  but  found 
none.  I  should  like  to  see  our  employers  in  England  do  what  Krupp's 
do  for  their  workers.  Their  pensioners  are  provided  with  good 
houses,  and  are  paid  two-thirds  of  the  wages  earned  the  last  year 
they  were  employed. 

BERLIN. 

Here  we  had  not  time  to  find  out  much,. as  we  spent  all  Sunday 
in  this  city,  but  on  the  Monday  morning  we  went  to  a  Labour 
Exchange  for  paperhangers.  They  earn  75  pfennigs  per  hour,  and 
work  nine  hours  per  day.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  one-third  of  the 
paperhangers  were  unemployed. 

DRESDEN. 

« 

The  price  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  shops  here  was  very  reasonable, 
and  compares  with  ours  in  England.  The  people  seem  to  prefer  the 
rye  bread,  as  it  is  more  substantial.  The  price  of  the  rye  bread 
is  40  to  50  pfennigs  per  4  lbs.     Here  we  saw  several  bootless  children. 
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CHEMNITZ. 

We  found  that  there  are  nine  horseflesh  butchers  in  this  town, 
and  some  of  the  horse  meat  was  sold  at  as  low  as  20  pfennigs  per 
lb.,  and  the  best  at  80  pfennigs  per  lb.  One  man  sometimes  kills 
as  many  as  12  horses  per  day,  viz.  :  Mr.  Schindler,  horse  slaughterer, 
Chemnitz.  The  Returns  of  the  municipal  slaughterhouses  for  1909 
show  that  the  numbers  of  animals  killed  were  as  follow  : — 18,896 
oxen,  38,080  calves,  21,259  sheep,  187  lambs,  76,872  pigs,  1,157 
horses  (of  which  154  were  condemned  as  unfit),  and  325  dogs. 
Ox-meat  cost  70  pfennigs  per  lb.,  pork  80  to  90  pfennigs,  and  beef 
80  pfennigs. 

NUREMBERG, 

Prices. — Potatoes,  4  pfennigs  per  lb.  ;  best  bread,  34  pfennigs 
per  2  lbs.  ;  second  quality  bread,  65  pfennigs  per  4  lbs. 

STUTTGART. 

We  arrived  here  on  Ascension  Day,  a  general  holiday,  so  we 
could  not  find  out  anything. 

FRANKFORT. 

Here  we  went  to  a  Labour  Exchange  and  found  that  conditions 
were  very  satisfactory.  For  the  month  of  March,  1910,  2,309 
applied  for  work,  and  2,147  obtained  work.  We  found  some  slums 
in  Frankfort  the  like  of  which  we  did  not  see  in  any  of  the  other 
towns. 

COLOGNE. 

It  being  Sunday  we  could  not  obtain  much  information  here, 
but  we  had  a  chat  with  an  Englishman  whom  we  met,  who  said  it 
was  time  England  looked  after  her  industries  and  protected  them 
from  the  foreigner. 

I  myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  that  England 
did  tax  foreign -made  goods  and  give  our  own  workmen  a  chance 
to  make  them.  I  know  that  we  should  never  be  called  upon  to  eat 
horseflesh  and  black  bread,  as  the  Germans  do.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  they  do  not  care  for  our  way  of  living. 

George  Randall. 
13,  Lower  Alma  Street,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
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Report    by    S.    INGRAM. 

( Press  Interview. ) 

AN    OPEN     MIND, 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Ingram  said  lie  took  no  active  part  in  politics 
at  the  last  General  Election,  and,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  he 
only  attended  one  political  meeting.  He  went  to  Germany  with 
an  open  mind  intending  to  form  an  unprejudiced  opinion  of  what 
he  saw  in  German  cities  and  towns. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING. 

"  Do  you  think  Ii\dng  there  is  dearer  than  here  ?  "  Mr.  Ingram 
was  asked. — No.  I  should  think  that  taking  things  from  our 
own  point  of  view  it  is  about  equal.  In  some  cases  there  might  be 
a  10  per  cent,  difference  in  favour  of  this  country,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  So  far  as  Germany  generally  is  concerned, 
everything  seems  to  be  progressing  there  ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Did  you  see  many  poor  people  there  ? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

HOW    UNEMPLOYED    ARE    DEALT    WITH. 

In  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Labour  Exchanges,  Mr. 
Ingram  made  it  evident  that  every  consideration  is  shown  by  the 
authorities  to  men  who  will  work.  If  a  man  fell  out  of  a  situation, 
he  said,  his  furniture  was  stored  free  of  charge,  and  board  and 
lodging  was  found  for  himself  and  wife  and  family.  But  the  man 
was  bundled  out  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  to  see  what 
vacancies  there  were  on  the  Exchange  books.  If,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  he  did  not  find  anything  to  suit  him,  work  was  found  for 
him,  and  if  he  declined  to  do  it  he  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
Labour  Colony  and  compelled  to  work. 

Is  Germany  the  place  it  has  been  represented  to  be  in  this 
country  ? — Speaking  generally,  we  found  Germany  remarkably 
well  conducted  in  every  way,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  country 
we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  is. 

^*  BLACK"    BREAD    DEARER    THAN    WHITE. 

What  about  this  black  bread  ? — Oh,  here  you  are,  remarked 
Mr.  Ingram,  as  he  produced  a  tin  containing  several  varieties  of 
German  bread.  This  (picking  out  the  best  quality)  is  pumper- 
nickel, and  it  is  dearer  than  w^hite  bread.  It  is,  I  understand, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  ryemeal  and  barley  meal. 

llow  do  you  like  brown  btead  yourself  ? — (>h,  I  like  it.  I  eat 
brown  bread  at  home,  and  prefer  it  to  white. 
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HORSEFLESH  AND  DOGFLESH  SCARCE. 

Asked  whether  he  saw  horseflesh,  Mr.  Ingram  said  they  could 
not  find  it.  He  could  not  find  any  dogflcsh,  but  some  of  the  party 
found  5  lbs.  in  one  shop. 

Is  dogflesh  in  regular  deznand  as  a  food  ?— No.  There  seeraa 
to  be  an  idea  that  it  is  beneficial  for  consumption,  a:id  they  really 
eat  it  only  because  of  that.  That  is  the  sole  reason  given  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Berlin  for  dogflesh  being  eaten. 

"CARRY    YOUR    OWN     BAG." 

On  the  whole,  what  do  you  think  of  Germany  ? — It  is  a  nice 
country.  It  is  prosperous,  that  .was  very  evident.  In  London, 
lads  catoe  along  and  said,"  Carry  yotir  bag,  Sir, '"but  there  is  nothing 
of  that  in  Germany.  App^^^'^^tly  everybody  is  employed  in  other 
ways,  and  if  you  have  a  bag  to  carry  there  you  carry  it  yourself. 
You  do  not  see  the  chronic  loafer  in  Germany.  And  the  old  man 
or  the  old  woman  selling  matches  or  laces  were  not  to  be  seen. 
If  there  was  one  she  or  he  could  not  parade  the  streets,  but  had 
to  take  up  a  position  in  a  corner  and  remain  there. 

NOT    QUITE    MADE    UP    HIS    MIND. 

Do  you  think  from  what  you  have  seen  in  Germany  that  a  tariff 
would  benefit  this  country  ?^I  am  not  going  so  far  as  that.  I  am 
going  to  weigh  the  matter  over  from  all  points  of  view. 

Further  questioned,  Mr.  Ingram' said  he  and  his  companions  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  building  work  that  was  in 
progress,  especially  on  the  State  railways,  and  it  came  home  to  them 
that  a  country  must  be  thriving  in  which  so  many  constructional 
works  were  in  hand. 

ENGLISH    AND    GERMAN     BEER    COMPARED. 

The  consumption  of  beer  in  Germany  incidentally  cropped  up, 
and  Mr.  Ingram  felt  inclined  to  ascribe  some  of  the  progress  of 
Germaiiy  to  the  fact  that  |ager  beer  was  quite  different  to  English 
beer.  If  a  man  in  this  country  drank  beer  as  the  Germans  drank  it, 
he  would  be  "  talking  about  his  grandmother  "  in  less  than  two 
hours.  But  the  German  beer  had  no  effect  on  them.  It  was  light 
and  refreshing,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  did  one  good.  In 
conjimction  with  the  brown  or  black  bread  men  said  it  was  staying. 

GERMANS  PREFER  BLACK  BREAD. 

Do  they  eat  black  hread  from  choice  '^ — We  asked  them  that, 
and  they  said  they  foimd  there  was  staving  power  in  their  own 
bread,  and  that  they  could  wotk  better  on  it  than  on  white  bread. 
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Were  white  rolls  plejitiful  in  Germany  ?—  Oh,  yes  ;  they  could 
be  had»everywhere  as  many  as  one  wanted.  They  do  not  eat  white 
bread  in  loaf  form  ;  it  is  all  in  rolls. 

During  your  trip  to  Germany  there  was  no  pressure  put  on  you, 
and  no  effort  made  to  make  you  form  opinions  contrary  to  your 
convictions  ? — None  whatever.     I  had  absolutely  a  free  hand. 

S.  Ingram. 
Leigh  Road,  Westbury,  Wilts. 


Report    by    THOS.    TAYLOR. 

DUSSELDORF. 

In  Dusseldorf  the  conditions  of  the  people  are  very  healthy, 
and  cleanliness  is  a  special  feature.  I  ascertained  that  the  wages 
of  the  municipal  labourers  are  3s.  6d.  per  day  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  4  marks  80  pfennigs  (practically  4s.  9d.)  after  that 
period,  which,  of  course,  is  in  advance  of  municipal  labourers  in 
this  country.  The  general  working  day  is  10  hours,  i.e.,  7  to  12 
and  1.30  to  6.30  p.m.  Thus  6  days  at  10  hours  per  day  makes 
up  the  week's  work,  60  hours,  there  being  no  Sunday  work. 

Hairdressing. — The  price  of  a  hair  cut  is  3|d.,  and  a  shave 
costs  l|d. 

Cigars  are  7|  pfennigs,  or  about  |d.  each  and  upwards,  being 
much  better  than  the  cigars  we  could  obtain  here  for  that  sum. 

Food. — I  endeavoured  to  get  some  sausages  made  of  horseflesh, 
but  could  not.  I  was  shown  the  meat  which  the  sausages  are  made, 
which  is  of  the  highest  class.  The  ingredients  used  are  pork,  beef, 
liver,  and  bread.  In  fact,  meat  is  not  offered  for  sale  unless  passed 
by  a  Government  official,  and  bears  the  Government  stamp. 

Education. — Education  is  a  special  featm^e.  Children  are  sent 
to  school  very  young  and  are  taught  Scripture  from  litho.  prints. 
They  (as  an  average)  pass  the  highest  standards  before  leaving, 
and  have  a  different  teacher  for  each  subject.  This  allows  for  the 
child  receiving  the  full  technical  benefit  of  every  subject  taught. 

Cleanliness  is  strictly  observed.  Each  female  child  has  to  bath 
in  the  morning,  and  each  male  child  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  school 
buildings.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  child  comes  to  school  hungry, 
it  is  given  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk  before  commencing  lessons. 
Thus  no  lessons  are  learned  on  empty  stomachs. 
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Amusements. — Entertainments  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  and 
of  a  refined  class.  Some  of  them  are  controlled  by  municipal 
authorities,  this  naturally  enriching  the  municipal  coffers. 

In  general,  things  are  favourable,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

'  ELBERPELD, 

Labour  Exchanges  exist  here,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the 
municipality  and  workmen's  unions.  If  a  man  is  out  of  employ- 
ment, an  interview  is  arranged  between  the  intending  employer  and 
intending  employee  for  the  arrangement  of  terms,  &c.  Should  a 
man  be  unable  to  find  a  berth  at  his  own  trade,  he  takes  up  one 
in  another  branch  until  the  time  when  one  at  his  own  calling  is 
vacant,  thus  preventing  long  terms  of  idleness.  In  the  event  of 
misbehaviour,  the  Committee  of  the  Exchange  meet  to  consider 
his  case,  and  if  the  offence  is  not  of  too  serious  a  nature,  another 
chance  is  given  him.  If,  however,  he  should  again  misbehave,  he 
is  sent  to  another  town,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  the  authorities, 
and  work  found  for  him  there.  If  he  is  again  unsuccessful,  the  same 
thing  is  done  by  the  authorities  there,  and  so  on  until  he  is  success- 
ful. If  a  man  should  fall  through  drunkenness,  money  is  provided 
for  his  uplifting.  These  methods  of  benefiting  men  cost  the  town 
of  Elberfeld  money,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  is  found  more 
beneficial  than  having  to  support  men  in  workhouses,  as  in  this 
country.  A  man  is  thus  prevented  from  sinking  into  what  is 
known  here  as  the  "  submerged  tenth." 

We  had  a  three-course  dinner  here  for  70  pfennigs,  and  a  pint 
pot  of  lager  10  pfennigs,  which,  of  course,  was  exceedingly  cheap. 

Making  general  observations  through  the  town,  I  noted  clothing 
of  every  description,  food  stuffs,  and  other  commodities,  compare 
very  favourably  in  price  with  those  in  this  country  on  the  whole. 
The  appearance  of  the  people  i«  very  satisfactory.  As  they  were 
just  leaving  for  their  mid-day  meal,  we  had  a  splendid  chance  of 
seeing  their  conditions,  and  not  one  was  dirty  or  untidy. 

The  wages  are  a  little  less  than  those  of  our  country.  • 

BARMEN. 

In  Barmen  we  found  that  the  cost  of  living  is  similar  to  this 
country.     Blue  serge  suits  of  the  best  quality  could  be  obtained 
for  35  marks  and  -15  marks.    Also  the  same  applies  to  food,  fruit, 
&c. 

Large  loaf  . .  . .  . .  . .     38  pfg. 

10  herrings  . .  . .  . .  . .     28    ,, 

10  lemons  . .         . .         . .         . .     38    „ 
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The  condition  of  the  people  is  quite  satisfactory.  They  are 
clean,  respectably  dressed,  and  seem  of  a  cheerful  and  happy 
disposition.  It  was  here,  in  Barmen,  I  saw  the  first  man  the  worse 
for  drink.  He  was  arrested  after  first  being  given  the  chance  to 
go  home.  Our  stay  in  Barmen  was  only  for  a  few  hours,  after 
which  we  travelled  to  Essen. 

ESSEN. 

I  saw  here  vegetables,  &c.,  arrive  for  sale,  which  were  of  good 
quality  and  favourable  prices. 

I  ascertained  that  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  mechanic  are  35s. 
for  a  10-hour  day,  00  hours  per  week.  The  conditions  of  the  people 
here  are  very  good,  and  much  the  sanae  as  at  Barmen. 

In  the  Krupp  district  the  housing  of  the  workmen  is  very 
good  indeed,  and  very  healthy. 

We  obtained  here  a  four -course  dinner  for  90  pfennigs,  and  a 
pint  pot  of  lager  beer  for  15  pfennigs.  Taking  things  all  the  way 
round,  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  working  and  con- 
trolling of  affairs  are  better  than  we  have  here.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  working  population  are  employed  by  Krupp's,  and  in  their 
colony  they  have  a  market  for  their  employees  only. 

BERLIN. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  rather  late,  and  having  put  up  at  our 
hotel  went  forth  to  make  a  few  observations  in  the  city.  It  being 
night  (Saturday)  we  visited  the  cafes  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  found  things  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  previously 
visited  except  that  the  prices  for  admission  were  a  little  higher, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  importance  of  the  City.  Of  course,  we  find 
it  so  in  our  own  large  and  small  towns. 

We  had  here  a  repetition  of  prices  for  clothing,  food,  &c.,  as  in 
places  previously  visited.  The  people  seem  to  be  always  on  the 
move,,  and  busy  and  contented.  The  precautions  taken  for  the 
saieguarding  of  the  place  are  excelfent,  and  speak  well  for  Germany 
and  its  Army. 

Here  T  notice  the  poorest  of  people  smoking  cigars,  which  seems 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  wealthier  class  as  far  as  luxuries 
are  concerned. 

There  are  several  Labour  Exchanges  here,  and  during  March  of 
this  year  15,174  applied  for  work,  whilst  the  openings  were  15,224. 

DRESDEN. 

In  journeying  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  by  train  one  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  condition  of  the  land.  Here,  the  same  as 
everywhere  else  we  had  travelled  previously,  the  land  was  fully 
cultivated,  and  none  allowed  to  lie  idle,  which  is  a  great  thing  for 
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the  country,  as  it  helps  to  make  the  people  less  dependent  upon 
the  foreigner.  On  this  journey  1  also  learnt  that  the  railways 
were  the  property  of  the  State  and,  therefore,  the  profits  assist 
th,e  Government  greatly.  Most  of  the  mines  also  are  worked  by 
the  vState,  and  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  this  is  a  part 
of  Germany's  success. 

Arriving  at  Dresden,  I  found  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  people's  comforts  seem  to  be  much  the 
same  as  in  previous  places  visited.  The  prices  for  clothing,  boots, 
&c.,  being  also  much  the  same. 

Here  a  humorous  incident  occurred.  I  saw  a  shoeless  child, 
this  being  the  first  and  only  one  I  saw.  On  looking,  I  found  that 
the  shoeless  condition  wa;  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
carrying  his  shoes  under  his  arm,  he  being  on  his  way  to  paddle 
in  som    water  a  littb.  wav  of?. 


CHEMNITZ. 

Arriving  at  Chemnitz  in  the  afternoon,  our  party  split  up  into 
five  sections.  My  colleagues  and  I  pai<i  a  visit  to  the  working 
class  quarters  and  observed  that  while  bread  in  Chemnitz  is  much 
the  same  in  quality  and  price  as  our  ov/n,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Press  as  black  bread  is  what  we  call  brown  bread  in  this  country. 
The  working  class  here  are  very  respectable  and  clean,  and  I  ascer- 
lained  that  rents,  considering  the  number  of  rooms  per  tenement, 
compa  ed  favourab  y  ^vith  ours. 

Hor  eflesh  we  found  in  CTi  mnitz.  The  following  figures  for 
1901)  we  obtained  from  th  >  slaughter-hous  s  in  Chemnitz  : — 


Animals  Slaughtered, 


Oxen 

Calve  3 

Sheep 

Lnmb , 

Pigs 

Horses 

Dogs 


18,896 
38,080 
22,259 

187 

76,872 

1,157 

597 


Out  of  the  number  of  horses  and  dogs  killed  the  medical  officer 
rejected  154  horses  and  272  dogs.  Only  certain  portions  of  dogs 
and  horses  are  allowed  to  be  consumed.  We  found  that  only 
a  certain  class  of  people  ate  this  flesh,  through  an  acquired  taste. 
The  people  do  not  have  to  eat  these  meats  through  poverty,  they 
being  recommended  for  consumption,  &c.,  as  a  curative. 

The  place,  generally,  showed  no  signs  of  poverty,  the  people 
appearing  very  contented.  Clothing,  &c.,  here  was  cheaper  than 
we  had  yet  seen. 
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NUREMBERG. 

In  Nuremberg  things  seemed  very  prosperous.  Clothing,  &c., 
here  is  cheap,  and  also  other  things.  Food  is  much  the  same  as 
in  other  places.  Meat  was  from  60  to  85  pfennigs  per  lb.  The 
working-class  quarters,  too,  are  very  good,  rents  being  about  the 
same  as  in  other  places.  The  people  here  seem  to  be  fully  employed 
in  their  respective  trades. 

STUTTGART. 

Arriving  in  Stuttgart  mid-day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  Germany's  army.  The  soldiers  were  very  smart,  and  their 
band  rendered  good  music  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace.  It  being 
Ascension  Day,  places  of  business  were  closed  and  the  people  were 
attending  places  of  worship  in  very  large  numbers. 

The  people  all  looked  well  clothed,  and  cleanliness  was  a  feature. 

The  following  morning  we  had  a  walk  through  the  town  and 
found  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  about  the  same  as  those  we 
had  previously  seen.  The  place  on  the  whole  left  a  satisfactory 
impression  on  our  minds. 

FRANKFORT. 

TraveUing  from  Stuttgart  to  Frankfort,  the  people  seemed 
very  busily  engaged  on  the  land,  and  all  was  under  cultivation. 
I  visited  a  Labour  Bureau  and  found  reports  very  good.  One  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  Frankfort  at  its  busiest  time.  What  we  found 
here  was  much  the  same  as  has  been  reported  of  other  places. 
Food,  clothing,  boots,  &c.,  compare  satisfactorily  with  ours  here 
as  regards  prices  and  qualities.  Here,  again,  the  working-class 
quarters  were  all  that  could  be  desired  as  far  as  cleanliness  and 
absence  of  poverty  were  concerned. 

COLOGNE. 

On  the  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Cologne  we  found  the  country 
well  guarded  and  cultivated.  Arriving  at  Cologne  late,  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  Cologne  on  the  Saturday  night.  Next 
morning  we  passed  through  the  cij3y,  making  various  purchases  as 
a  test,  and  found  the  prices  of  goods  were  still  the  same  as  we  had 
seen  before.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  working-class  quarters,  and 
found  the  people  there  in  good  conditions  and  living  under  satis- 
factory circumstances. 

Arriving  in  London  we  were  taken  for  a  drive,  and  in  doing  so 
saw  more  poverty  than  we  had  seen  during  the  whole  of  our  tour 
through  Germany. 

Thomas  Taylok. 
'•        77,  Court  Road, 

Wolverhampton. 
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Report    by    W.    NASH. 

If  ever  an}i:hiiig  has  impressed  me  that  we  in  this  country 
require  an  alteration  in  our  Fiscal  system  it  was  my  visit  to  Germany, 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  conditions  of  the  German 
working  classes  for  ourselves.  We  visited  no  less  than  11  large 
towns,  each  one  was  a  manufacturing  centre,  and  could  be  compared 
with  the  industrial  towns  of  this  country.  The  reason  I  mention 
this  is  because  it  has  been  stated  in  certain  papers  that  we  were 
only  taken  to  the  places  which  suited  the  party  that  sent  us  out, 

WAGES. 

I  find  that  wages,  as  far  as  the  skilled  workers  are  concerned, 
are  in  some  cases  slightly  lower  than  that  paid  to  the  same  class 
of  workers  in  our  large  towns,  but  are  equal  in  many  cases  to 
the  amount  paid  to  our  workers  in  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country 
districts  here  at  home.  This  is  a  question  which  wants  well  goi]ig 
into,  because  I  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  of  comparing  the 
wages  of  the  German  workers  with  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  London. 
This  is  absolutely  unfair.  For  instance,  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  of  our  party  to  the  effect  that  a  carpenter  and  joiner 
in  Dusseldorf  only  received  between  5id.  to  GJd.  (in  Enghsh  money) 
per  hour,  and  says  one  :  "  The  wages  paid  to  carpenters  in  London 
is  lOid.  per  hour."  Quite  true  it  is.  But  the  one  important  thing 
my  friend  forgot  is  that  all  carpenters  in  this  country  do  not  receive 
the  same  wages  as  they  do  in  London,  and  if  he  would  only  look 
at  the  monthly  report  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  he  would 
find  that  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages  in  Swindon  is  G^d.,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Essex  as  low  as  5|d.  per  hour.  In  Berlin  the  wages 
that  were  given  us  by  the  secretary  for  the  metal  workers'  labour 
exchanges  were  :  Unskilled  workers  averaged  4|d.  per  hour  ; 
skilled  labourers  up  to  7|d.,  turners  and  moulders,  Sy..  ;  boiler 
makers,  blacksmiths,  TId. ;  pattern  makers,  9d.  and  9M. ;  engineers, 
9d.  and  9|d. ;  electrical  engineers,  9d.  and  9M. ;  and  the  last  two  rising 
up  to  Is.  Id.  per  hour.  The  trade  unions  in  Germany,  according 
to  the  information  we  received,  do  not  fix  any  minimum  rate  of 
wage  the  same  as  we  do,  and  the  workers  get  paid  according  to 
their  ability.  The  more  efficient  the  worker  the  higher  his  wages. 
Overtime  they  are  paid  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  more,  and 
those  who  work  on  night  shifts  receive  anything  from  25  per  cent. 
to  40  per  cent,  increase  in  their  wages.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
52  to  53  per  week,  and  those  who  are  working  in  the  electrical 
branches  only  work  46  hours  per  week.  These  wages  and  hours 
are  for  Berlin  only,  the  reason  being  I  was  one  who  went  to  the 
labour  exchanges.  Other  sections  of  our  deputation  visited  other 
exchanges  in  Berlin  and  other  towns,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  them 
to  report  the  information  they  received. 
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LABOUR    EXCHANGES. 

The  Labour  Exclianges  in  Germany  are  run  on  a  different  basis 
to  tliose  in  England.  Some  of  them  are  under  the  Municipality, 
some  are  managed  by  the  Trade  Unions  I  believe,  some  by  the 
Socialists,  and  others  by  employers  of  labour. 

It  fell  to  my  part  to  visit  the  Central  Exchange,  Berlin,  on 
May  2nd.  This  Exchange  is  for  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
metal  trades,  and  anyone  who  wanted  employment  in  those  trades 
were  allowed  to  register  themselves,  men,  boys  and  girls.  The 
females,  we  learnt,  were  employed  in  the  electrical  trade,  doing 
practically  the  same  work  as  the  girls  are  doing  in  this  country. 
On  asking  for  the  latest  figures  the  secretary  told  us  xhat  in  1909 
there  were  270,000  applications,  but  this  includes  those  who  applied 
more  than  once,  some,  we  were  told,  ap])lied  as  many  as  12  times, 
and  registered  as  1 2  applications.  T  then  asked  if  he  conld  give  us  the 
number  of  people  who  applied,  and  those  who  found  employment 
from  that  Exchange,  with  the  result  we  got  the  following,  for  1909  : . 
28,617  applied  for  work,  over  23,000  received  situations.  There 
is  no  charge  whatever  made  here  for  signing  the  book,  but  the 
Exchange  managed  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  charge  2|d.  (in 
English  money)  for  each  application,  so  if  a  person  applies  12 
times  he  pays  2s.  6d.  We  saw  several  who  were  waiting  in  the 
Exchange  for  work,  and  they  were  very  clean  and  respectably 
dressed,  far  different  to  those  we  see  generally  waiting  outside  our 
Labour  Exchanges  in  London. 

COST    OF    LIVING- BLACK    BREAD    AND 
HORSEFLESH    BOGEY. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  clothes,  food,  house 
rent,  &c.,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  prices  of  this  country  and  Germany.  We  have  a  different 
style  of  living  to  the  German,  and  he  has  a  different  style 
to  us.  He  cares  best  for  his  dishes  and  we  care  most  for 
ours.  I  have  taken  down  a  great  number  of  prices,  also  the 
nam6s  and  addresses  where  the  goods  are  obtainable.  Taking 
our  money  and  our  weights,  here  are  a  few  prices  (the  German 
lb.  is  about  17|  ozs.  in  English).  I  have  taken  some  of  the 
lowest  prices,  the  reason  being  you  can  always  pay  more  for  the 
better-class  articles  if  you  want  them  ;  but  what  I  want  to  show 
is  that  in  Germany  articles  are  obtainable  as  cheaply  as  in  England. 
Tea  as  low  as  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  ;  coffee,  lOd.  per  lb.  ;  cocoa,  Is.  per  lb.  ; 
butter  (fresh),  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  margarine,  5Jd.  per  lb.  ;  beef,  from 
6d.  per  lb.  ;  veal,  7d.  per  lb.  ;  pork,  best  leg,  8id.  per  lb.  ;  suet, 
5|d.  "per  lb.  ;  bacon,  H|d.  per  lb.,  out  of  back,  lid.  per  lb.  ;  eggs, 
20  for  Is.  ;   rice,  2d.  per  lb.  ;    sago,  2|d.  per  lb.  ;   rolled  oats,  2|d. 
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per  lb.  ;  sultanas,  4|d.  per  lb.  ;  currants,  3Jd.  per'  lb  ;  raisins, 
5d.  per  lb.  Bread,  in  Germany,  is  not  sold  by  weight,  and  I  may 
point  out  that  rye  bread  is  usually  eaten  ;  it  consists  of  two-thirds 
rye  to  one-third  wheat,  and  it  is  not  eaten  because  it  is  cheaper, 
but  because  it  is  more  nourishing  and  sustaining.  Each  one  of 
our  party  ate  the  German  rye  bread  and,  personally,  I  consider 
it  quite  as  nice  as  our  brown  bread  ;  it  is  not  black  at  all,  but  very 
much  the  colour  of  our  "  Hovis "  bread.  Although  not  sold  by 
weight,  we  went  into  several  bakers  and  asked  them  to  weigh 
some  for  us.  At  Barmen,  white  wheaten  bread  per  loaf  (1  kilo 
350  grammes)  cost  6d.  ;  brown  rye  bread,  the  same  weight,  5d. 
and  6d.  ;  other  places,  4  lb.  of  white  wheaten  bread  cost  6d.  ;  the 
rye  bread,  4  lb.,  5d.  and  5Jd. 

As  far  as  horseflesh  (at  Chemnitz)  is  concerned,  the  place  where 
they  eat  practicalh  nothing  else  according  to  the  Daily  News,  our 
party  was  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  who  had  lived  there 
for  40  years,  tliat  he  was  not  aware  there  was  a  shop  in  Chemnitz 
that  sold  horseflesh  until  he  read  it  in  an  English  newspaper,  and 
since  then  he  has  found  one  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  horses  that  are  slaughtered  in  the  course  of  a  year  and 
the  population,  providing  all  of  it  is  consumed  in  that  place,  it 
works  out  about  1  lb.  of  horseflesh  per  person  per  year.  We  were 
also  informed  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  dogflesh  was  eaten, 
but  this  was  because  the  doctors  ordered  it  as  a  cure  for  consumption. 
Clothing  we  found  marked  up  quite  as  cheap  as  in  this  country. 
You  can  get  a  suit  of  clothes  as  low  as  18s.  ;  the  general  prices 
ranging  from  28s.  to  35s.  and  £2.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  pay 
£3  or  £4  for  a  suit  you  can  get  one  in  Germany  the  same  as  you  can 
in  England.  Workmen's  trousers  from  2s.  per  pair,  overcoats 
from  17s.,  boots  from  5s.  per  pair,  good  evening  or  best  boots  from 
7s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd.,  undervests  Is.  Id.  to  2s.  Gd.,  pants  Is.  Id.  to 
2s.  ()d.  per  pair,  socks  from  4|d.  to  Is.  per  pair,  caps  from  6d.  each, 
felt  hats  from  Is.  lid.  House  rent  is  equally  as  cheap  as  here, 
that  is,  if  you  class  the  rooms  they  have  and  get  the  same  here. 
In  Dusseldorf  one  can  get  three  large  good  rooms  for  £1  per  calendar 
month,  which  works  out  about  4s.  7d. .  per  week.  In  Chemnitz, 
we  were  informed  that  you  can  get  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
which  is  really  four  rooms,  for  258  marks  per  year,  that  works  out 
about  5s.  per  week  ;  another  person  told  us  she  paid  12  marks 
50  pfennigs  per  month  for  three  rooms — 3s.  per  week  ;  and  then  the 
third  party  paid  4s.  7d.  for  three  rooms.  There  are  very  few  small 
houses  in  Germany  and  nearly  all  flats  ;  but  they  seem  quite  as 
cosy  and  comfortable  and  even  more  so  than  many  of  the  self- 
contained  houses  in  this  country. 

During  the  whole  of  our  visit  we  saw  very  few  tinemployed, 
no  loafers  or  ragged  men  and  womeii  we  unfortunately  see  in  all 
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our  large  towns  ;  no  bootless  or  ragged  children,  and  slums  as  we 
know  them  in  England  are  not  to  be  found  out  there  ;  no  work- 
houses are  needed.  Everyone  we  came  across  was  well  clothed, 
well  shod,  clean  and  bright  looking,  and  the  statements  made  about 
the  German  workers  being  worse  off  than  we  are  are  absolutely 
untrue.  They  are  in  every  respect  as  well  off  and  even  better  off 
than  many  here  in  England,  and  I  personally  will  be  pleased  when 
we,  as  a  nation,  wake  up  to  our  senses,  for  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  our  German  cousins  both  politically  and  socially,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  us  as  the  workers 
of  Great  Britain. 

Will  Nash. 
87,  Jerningham  Road,  S.E. 


Report    by    G.    HOOD    GRIFFIN. 

Germany  is  a  country  of  varied  interests  and  marked  contrasts. 
One  day  the  visitor  will  enter  a  town  which  owes  its  existence  and 
prosperity  to  the  marvellous  development  of  her  national  industries, 
where  a  teeming  population  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
of  many  kinds.  Shortly  afterwards  he  will  find  himself  threading 
the  streets  of  an  old-world  city  like  Nuremberg,  with  a  feeling  of 
delight  which  comes  from  gazing  on  the  quaint  old  houses  with 
their  ancient  fronts  and  gables,  the  picturesque  towers,  the  fine 
old  city  walls  which  served  once  as  a  defence,  and  now  remain  as 
an  ornament ;  and  it  also  has  the  additional  attractions  of 
several  noble  old  churches,  each  possessing  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  whole  city  is  pervaded  by  a  charm  which  will 
never  fade  from  one's  memory.  In  a  few  days  the  traveller  is 
conveyed  to  another  region,  and  passes  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  famous  in  song  and  history,  sees  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  a 
long  and  diversified  range  of  hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  crowned 
with  ruined  castles,  which  impart  a  romantic  interest  to  the 
beautiful  scenery. 

The  first  impression  of  Germa^ny  is  made  by  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  the  land  alongside  the  railways  is  seen  to  be  ; 
the  soil  is  well  tilled  and  extremely  clean,  and  the  farms  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  well  m.anaged  ;  the  crops  look  healthy,  and  the 
farm  premises  were  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Agriculture  has 
been  protected  by  the  Government,  and  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
industry  goes  a  long  way  towards  justifying  the  policy  adopted. 
Forests  abound,  especially  on  the  poorer  soils,  and  forestry  receives 
great  attention.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  landowners  were 
encouraged  to  go  in  for  afforestation  in  England  on  soils  not  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  good  crops. 
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■  '  The  first  town  visited  was  Dusseklorf,  and  the  visitor  was  at  once 
impressed  by  the  width  and  cleanhness  of  the  streets,  and  the 
fine  and  imposing  fronts  of  the  public  buildings,  houses  and  places 
of  business.  Open  spaces  are  turned  to  good  account,  being  planted 
with  trees  or  laid  out  as  gardens,  avenues  extend  down  some  of  the 
roads,  and  fountains  and  statues  have  been  erected  to  embellish 
the  town  and  commemorate  national  heroes  and  statesmen.  Town 
planning  and  the  art  of  rendering  a  city  attractive  are  thoroughly 
understood  in  Germany  ;  their  architects  excel  in  street  architecture, 
and  in  designing  a  building  the  general  efEect  it  will  have  on  the 
appearance  of  the  street  and  the  other  buildings  in  close  proximity 
seems  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  same  public  spirit  has 
been  shown  in  all  the  great  towns  we  visited.  Berlin  has  some  noble 
thoroughfares,  a  grand  park,  and  many  magnificent  public  buildings 
and  statues.  The  behaviour  of  the  people  was  most  exemplary, 
and  I  did  not  observe  a  single  case  of  hooliganism.  The  reports 
that  a  feeling  of  hostility  was  entertained  in  Germany  for  the 
English  people  may  be  dismissed  without  reservation.  Members 
of  the  deputation  were  received  with  kindness,  courtesy  and  the 
greatest  consideration  everywhere  they  went,  and  the  Germans, 
both  men  and  women,  were  most  willing  and  ready  to  assist  the 
visitors  when  any  help  or  information  was  required.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  travel  any  distance  in  Germany  without  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  her  national  industries. 
On  all  sides  you  may  observe  new  factories  and  workshops,  with 
work  being  started  for  the  extensions  of  the  various  railway  systems, 
the  erection  of  additional  places  of  business,  and  indications  of  the 
great  progress  now  being  made  are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
In  all  the  towns  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  people  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health,  respectably  dressed,  and  carried  themselves 
well,  looked  well  nourished,  and  were  of  excellent  physique.  I  did 
not  see  any  anaemic  persons  in  my  tour.  From  all  the  reports  I 
heard  and  information  received  and  prices  I  saw  quoted,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
Germany.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  general  well-being  is  more 
diffused  in  Germany  than  in  our  own  country.  The  children  in  the 
streets  and  school  yards  are  comfortably  clad,  must  be  well  cared 
for,  and  are  not  seen  anywhere  in  the  neglected  condition  so 
noticeable  in  our  great  towns. 

There  are  few  people  in  Germany  Avho  do  not  find  some  useful 
occupation.  Loiterers  are  not  to  be  seen  at  street  corners,  nor  are 
men  to  be  found  waiting  to  obtain  some  small  job  at  the  entrance 
to  railway  stations  ;  and  you  never  have  any  indication  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  being  out  of  employment. 

Wages  may  be  in  certain  trades  rather  lower  in  Germany  than 
they  are  in  'England,  but  the  German  workman  is  less  likely  to  lose 
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his  employment,  or  to  be  put  on  short  time  ;  and  he  has  not  the  same 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work  when  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment. 
With  several  other  members  of  the  deputation,  I  visited  the  Central 
Labour  Exchange  at  Berlin  on  May  2nd.  We  were  most  courteously 
received  by  the  Secretary,  who  expressed  his  willingness  to  answer 
any  questions  put  to  him.  The  following  information  was  supplied 
during  the  interview.  The  Exchange  is  maintained  by  the 
employers.  Work  is  found  for  women,  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
men  connected  with  the  metal  and  electrical  trades.  All  workmen 
in  these  trades  at  Berlin  are  organised.  No  fee  is  charged  at  this 
Exchange,  but  at  the  Town  Exchange  a  charge  of  20  pfennigs  is 
made  when  the  apphcant  signs  his  name.  The  best  man  through 
this  agency  has  work  found  for  him  before  those  who  are  not  so 
skilled.  At  the  Town  Exchange  the  first  applicant  has  the  preference 
over  subsequent  applicants.  Men  who  belong  to  other  than  the 
metal  and  electrical  trades  are  sent  to  other  Exchanges.  Work 
has  been  found  for  47,000  applicants  during  1909.  Some  of  the 
men  had  applied  a  number  of  times.  The  number  of  individual  men 
who  applied  was  28,607,  and  work  was  found  for  23,000  of  them. 
Girls  can  apply  when  16  years  of  age.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  the  electrical  works.  Wages  paid  in  metal  trades  are 
for  unskilled  labourers,  38  pfennigs  per  hour ;  middlemen,  65 
pfennigs  per  hour.  In  some  cases  highly  skilled  men  get  as  much 
as  1  mark  10  pfennigs  per  hour.  From  apprenticeship,  40  pfennigs 
per  hour.  Turners,  metal  trade,  70  pfenni'rs  per  hour  ;  moulders, 
70  pfennigs  per  hour.  Fitters  average  75  pfennigs  per  hour  ; 
boilermakers,  65  pfennigs  per  hour  ;  the  best  men  obtain  rather 
higher  wages.  For  overwork,  on  average  10  to  20  per  cent.  more. 
Night  work,  average  pay  is  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  in  metal  trade. 
A  blacksmith  receives  60  pfennigs  per  hour  ;.  superior  workmen, 
80  pfennigs  per  hour.  Pattern-makers,  70  pfennigs  per  hour  on 
average. 

In  the  electric  works,  unskilled  workers  receive  35  to  38  pfennigs 
per  hour  ;   middle  wages  65  pfennigs  per  hour. 

Working  hours  per  week,  52  to  53.  Shorter  time  for  metal 
workers  on  Saturday.  Electrical  engineers,  46  hours  per  week. 
No  arrangements  are  made  at  this  Exchange  for  mending  clothes 
of  the  worlcmen  as  is  the  case  at  the  Town  Bureau. 

We  were  informed  that  in  all  Berlin  in  March,  1910,  the  number 
of  persons  registered  as  unemployed  was  15,174,  the  number  of 
vacancies  notified  15,221,  work  being  found  through  the  Exchanges 
for  11,448.  In  J 909  there  were  162,211  applicants  for  work; 
122,983  vacancies  were  notified,  and  99,827  workers  found  employ- 
ment. Women's  .Central  Bureaa :  In  1909,  25,000  applicants 
entered  in  the  books  ;  work  was  found  for  20,000.     In  March,  1910, 
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there  were  more  vacancies  for  women  than  there  were  applicants 
to  fill  them.  Work  could  be.  found  for  all  women  workers,  within 
three  days.  At  Nuremberg,,  from  inquiries  made  at  a  smithy,  a 
farrier  engaged  in  shoeing  horses  informed  us  that  a  first-class 
smith  received  7  marks  per  day,  a  second-class  man  5  marks  per 
day. 

With  reference  to  prices  of  food.  In  Essen  I  saw  a  leg  of  pork, 
of  prime  quality,  offered  in  the  market  at  75  pfennigs  ;  'other  cuts 
at  70  pfennigs  per  lb.  ;  beef  (not  prime  joints),  at  (iO  pfennigs  ; 
mutton,  at  65  pfennigs ;  tea,  2s.  per  lb.  Duss(>.ldorf :  Bacon 
(streaky),  at  90  pfennigs  per  lb.  ;  coffee,  92  to  122  pfennigs  per  lb. 
Elberfeld  :  Veal  1  mark  per  lb.  ;  lamb,  1  mark  per  lb.  ;  beer, 
10  pfennigs  per  glass.  A  vvorkman,  who  had  worked  in  England, 
said  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  much  difference  in  prices 
of  articles  in  England  and  Germany.  Barmen  :  Bread,  large  loaf 
1  ft.  6  in.  long,  wheat  and  rye,  50  pfennigs  ;  flour  (Dimant  Motil 
brand),  in  bags,  2.^  kilos  for  1  mark  10  pfe!migs  ;  5  small  white 
rolls  sold  for  iO  pfennigs  ;  butter.  Is.  'kl.  per  lb.  ;  10  new-laid  eggs, 
65  pfennigs  ;  beef,  75  and  80  pfennigs  ;  veal,  80  pfennigs  ;  high 
quality  of  bacon,  1  mark  10  pfennigs ;  streaky,  80  pfennigs. 
Dresden  :  Pork,  70  and  80  pfeimigs  ;  bacon,  90  pfennigs.  Frank- 
fort :  Beef,  65  pfennigs.  At  Nuremberg  I  was  informed  that  2  lbs. 
of  the  best  bread  coidd  be  bought  for  .'U  pfennigs,  and  4  lbs.  of  the 
second  quality  for  GO  pfennigs.  At  Chenmitz  white  bread,  4  lbs. 
in  weight,  could  be  obtained  for  56  pfennigs. 

Clothes  :  An  elegant  summer  suit  was  offered  at  Dusseldorf 
for  32  marks  ;  other  suits  at  25  to  29  marks.  Boots  could  be 
bought  at  7  marks  75  pfennigs,  and  8  marks  50  pfennigs.  Barmen  : 
boots  from  6  marks  90  pfeimigs  ;  felt  hats,  3  marks  75  pfennigs. 
Essen  :  trousers,  from  3  marks  50  pfennigs  ;  suits  of  clothes, 
from  20  marks  ;  waistcoats  (light),  from  3  marks.  Dresden  : 
trousers,  from  4  marks  30  pfennigs  to  8  marks  30  pfennigs  ;  hats 
(kind  of  felt),  2  marks  75  pfennigs  and  3  marks.  Chemnitz  : 
trousers,  6  s^iarks  75  pfennigs  ;  ulster,  27  marks ;  boots,  from 
6  nSarks  50  pfennigs. 

In  connection  with  reports  made  in  England  with  regard  to 
the  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  Germany,  I  can  say  from  my  own 
experience  that  it  is  possible 'to  walk  through  the  streets  in  German 
towns  for  days  without  seeing  a  shop  where  horseflesh  is  sold, 
and  if  you  desire  to  visit  one  you  will  in  all  probability  have  to 
make  inquiries  where  such, a  shop  is  located  before  you  are  likely 
to  find  it.  Chemnitz  has  been  referred  to  as  a  town  where  a  large 
amount  of  horseflesh  is  consumed,  the  offici-al  figures  given  to  us 
when  we  were  there  do  not  support  this  assertion. 
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Number  of  animals  killed  and  passed  during  1909  : — 

Oxen        18,896 

Calve.^      •     ..      ..  38,080 

Sheep       21.259 

Lambs     .  .      . .      187 

Pigs          76.872 

Horses      1,003 

.    Dogs         325 

Working  men  live  usual!}'  in  fiats,  which  somewhat  vary  in  price. 
At  Dusseldorf,  a  working  mau,  employed  as  an  ironmonger,  said 
he  paid  32  marks  a  month  for  the  one  he  occupied  ;  in  another  case, 
the  rent  paid  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  was  about  6s.  a  week. 
At  Chemnitz,  a  workman  paid  20  marks  per  month  for  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  A  woman,  I2i  marks  per  month  for  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen.  In  another  instance  I  was  informed  that  three  rooms 
and  a  kitchen  were  hired  for  258  marks  per  year.  The  blocks  of 
buildings  containing  the  flats  generally  rise  to  a  fair  height,  and 
have  a  respectable  appearance.  At  Essen  I  was  mi^ch  impressed 
with  the  dwellings  erected  for  the  workpeople  connected  with  the 
great  firm  of  Krupp.  The  buildings  cover  a  large  area  of  ground, 
and  provide  good  accommodation  for  the  occupants.  There  is  a 
park  close  to  the  dwellings,  and  a  market  adjoins  them.  When 
driving  round  the  works  we  were  taken  to  see  the  charming  little 
homes  of  the  pensioners  of  the  firm.  Their  surroundings  were  of  an 
ideal  character,  and  everyone  visiting  Essen  should  have  a  look 
at  their  beautiful  little  houses.  The  convalescent  homes  for  the 
workpeople  at  Krupp' s  establishment  have  an  atti active  and 
inviting  appearance. 


68,  Regent  Street,  Cambridge. 


G.  Hood  Griffin. 


Report  by  CounciHor  A.  R.  JEPHCOTT,  J.P. 

By  invitation  a  part)'  of  60  working  men,  who  were  placed 
under  my  charge,  visited  various  cities  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
object  was  to  make  full  inf|uiry,  first  into  the  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  with  the  view  to  find  out  if  they  were  of  advantage  to 
workers,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ;  secondly,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate 
into  the  homes  of  workers  to  find  out  if  possible  their  social  condition, 
in  comparison  \\'ith  that  of  their  f'^llow-workers  in  England.  We 
also  made  some  inquiry  as  to  rents  ;  visited  various  shops  in  working- 
class  quarters,  and  inquired  as  to  the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  clothing, 
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and  other  articles  used  in  working-class  homes.  We  took  particular 
notice  of  the  street  life  of  the  cities  visited,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  if  the  workers  are  properly  clothed,  if  poverty  is  exposed 
to  full  gaze,  if  children  seem  properly  cared  for,  if  they  are  clean, 
and  if  beggars  patrol  the  streets.  In  short,  we  endeavoured  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  life  of  the  German  workman  and  his 
family,  and  families  in  like  positions  at  home.  It  is  essential  to 
say  definitely  that  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  men's 
movements  ;  that  they  had  full  liberty  to  go  where  they  would  ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  guide  their  judgment,  and.  they  had  full 
permission  to  express  their  opinions  on  what  they  saw  on  arriving 
at  home.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  London  Press  that  the  men 
were  carefully  shepherded,  and  not  allowed  full  Hberty  of  action. 
To  that  I  give  a  full  contradiction,  and  would  add  that  the  men 
gave  me  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the  tour,  for  the 
unlimited  opportunities  given  them,  and  the  courtesy  shown. 

Travelling  through  Holland  to  the  German  frontier  town  of 
Cranenburg,  one  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  highly  cultivated 
country  we  run  through.  So  far  as  one  could  see,  we  were  going 
through  a  fertile  pastoral  land  maintaining  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  giving  every  evidence  of  careful  attention.  After  leaving 
Cranenburg  we  soon  began  to  pass  by  towns  given  up  to  industry 
and  one  had  a  first  insight  into  the  cause  that  has  made  Germany 
our  serious  competitor.  At  Cleve,  Goch  and  Crefeld  factories  were 
in  evidence,  in  fact,  all  along  the  railway  route  there  were  large 
numbers  of  factories,  some  new,  and  many  being  largely  extended. 

DUSSELDORF. 

r  ■  Arriving  at  Dusseldorf,  the  party  put  up  at  the  Bahnhof  Hotel, 
where  we  stayed  the  night.  This  is  a  town  of  some  350,000  people. 
It  is  a  very  clean  place,  with  fine  shops  and  public  buildings. 
Being  situated  on  the  Rhine,  it  is  the  harbour  for  Elberfeld  and 
Barmen,  two  towns  near.  A  walk  through  its  streets  at  once 
convinces  an  observer  that  he  is  in  a  city  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  municipality,  they  being  well  paved  and  kept  clean.  Its  shops 
and  business  premises  point  it  out  as  very  prosperous,  and  when 
one^  considers  it  has  only  half  the  population  of  Birmingham  it  is 
palpable  that  we  here  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  managing  a 
great  municipality.  It  may  well  be  called  a  Garden  City.  The 
factories  lie  around,  not  inside  it.  As  our  object  was  not  factory, 
but  street,  house  and  Labour  Exchanges  visiting,  a  party  went  to 
the  Labour  Bureau,  in  Immerman  Street.  It  was  opened  at  4  p.m., 
and  there  were  about  50  men  and  youths  waiting  to  register.  Its 
chief  features  were,  no  fees  charged  to  either  employers  or  employed, 
no  concern  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  no  distinction  between 
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unionists  or  non-unionists.  The  trade  unions  do  not  interfere  with 
its  operations.  There  were  3,500  registered  during  March  and 
2,600  found  work.  Others  of  the  party  who  visited  houses,  stated 
in  their  opinion  that  on  thewlicle  the  workers  had  good  value  in 
accommodation  for  the  rents  they  paid,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
rents  were  higher  than  in  England.  The  social  conditions  of  the 
workers  seemed  good,  and  the  schools  gave  one  a  very  favourable 
impression. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  trade  done  with  England  at  this  place. 
In  a  shop  I  visited  1  made  fall  inquiry  for  English  goods  of  the 
character  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  but  the 
only  articles  shown  us  as  English  were  glassware,  such  as  Walsh 
of  Birmingham,  or  Webb*s  of  Stourbridge  would  make.  The  food 
prices  here  were,  with  the  exception  of  meat,  practically  the  same 
as  in  England,  and  as  to  meat  prices,  it  seemed  only  the  very  best 
joints  that  were  dearer.  The  so-called  black  bread  we  tasted  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  to- say  truth,  if  put  on  our  own  tables  without 
comment,  would  have  been  eaten  quite  as  readily  as  white  bread. 

ELBERFELD. 

Leaving  this  beauti  ful  city  on  the  30th  we  journeyed  to  Elberfeld, 
This  city  has  a  population  approaching  170,000.  It  is  an  important 
industrial  place,  largely  devoted  to  woollen  and  cotton,  goods, 
ribbons,  trimmings,  plush  and  goods  of  like  kind.  It  must  be  a 
serious  competitor  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Here  one  did 
not  see  evidences  of  want  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  dress  of  its  workers. 
"M^ere,  as  in  Dusseldorf,  the  streets  were  carefully  looked  after  and 
the  business  premises  seemed  W(?]l  stocked  with  goods,  equal  in 
appearance  to  our  English  shops,  and  from  the  prices  plainly 
marked  up  one. could  at  once  se.i^  for  all  ])racticai  purposes  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  price.  .The  Labour  Bureau  was  visited.  It  is 
a  municipal  undertaking,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past 
16  years.     In  11'09  work  was  found  for  some  13,000  people. 

Here  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  two  children,  would  pay  200 
marks  a  year  for  rent  of  a  flat,  and  their  total  expenditure  on 
nec.ossa'ies  would  amount  annually  to  from  900  to  1,000  marks, 
or  about  £50  in  English  money.  If  the  report  of  the  Gainsborough 
Commission  can  be  relied  upon  as  to  the  wages  at  Elberfeld,  there 
is  a  fair  margin  left  to  the  worker  after  all  is  paid  for.  Among  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  were  the  following:  Carpenters,  60  pfennigs 
per  hour ;  bricklayers,  57  pfennigs ;  labourers,  47  pfennigs  ; 
plasterers,  (50  pfennigs.  The  working  day  averages  10  hours, 
factories  closing  at  1  p.m.  Saturdays.  The  liieal  times  are  as 
follows :  Bre.akfast,  half  hoiir ;  dinner,  one-and-a-half  hours  ; 
tea,  quaftcr-of-an-hour.      Gas  stoker.s  get  from  3|  to  4  marks  per 
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day ;  they  arc  pensioaed  after  25  years'  service,  receiving  three- 
quarters  of  the  hist  wages  earned.  They  work  six  days  per  weeh, 
and  if  on  the  seventh  day,  get  time  and  a  half.  In  the  case  of  men 
in  the  army  returning  to  civil  hfe  provision  is  made  in  most  places 
for  them  to  return  to  their  old  situations,  replacing  those  who  leave 
to  put  in  their  military  training. 

BARMEN. 

From  Elberfeld  we  journeyed  to  Barmen  on  the  celebrated  mono- 
railway.  Barmen,  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  continuation  of 
Elberfeld,  and  is  a  large  industrial  centre,  doinp,  the  same  class  of 
trade.  So  far  as  one  could  find  out  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  the  same.  In  reference  to  the  consumption  of'  horseflesh,  it  is 
true  that  article  of  diet  is  eaten,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  it 
is  not  because  of  poverty,  neither  is  it  largely  consiimed.  We  left 
Barmen  for  Essen,  which  was  reached  in  the  evening. 

ESSEN. 

Early  on  Saturday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  market,  and  for  the 
first  time  saw  dogs  really  being  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
prices  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables — ^of  which  there  wris  a  greater 
variety  than  one  gets  at  home,  were  about  the  same  as  Birmingham 
prices,  and  the  quality  bout  the  same.  It  was  our  intention  and 
hope  to  visit  some  portions  of  Krupp's  celebrated  works,  but  we 
were  informed  no  permits  could  be  granted,  and  it  was  stated  that 
even  our  representatives  at  the  German  Court  could  not  now 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  works.  Failing  in  our  desire,  we 
chartered  brakes  to  take  us  round  the  works,  and  through  the 
model  village.  The  works  cover  an  enormous  area.  Essen,  in 
fact,  would  hardly  have  existence  but  for  this  great  firm.  The 
model  village  excited  our  warmest  admiration.  The  houses  were 
erected  not  for  the  purpose  of  show,  but  for  utility.  There  was  a 
market  square  in  the  midst  of  the  colony. where  it  seemed  possible 
to  purchase  the  articles  required  by  the  housewife  at  a  reasonable 
sum.  The  pension  houses,  of  which  there  are  many,  for  aged 
workers,  with  gardens  attached,  and  the  homes  for  workers  just 
recovering  from  illness,  were  a  testimony  to  the  foresight  and  care 
of  the  firm,  and  an  answer  to  those  who  say  private  enterprise  only 
thinks  of  profits,  and  not  the  maker  of  profits.  The  difference 
between  Krupp's  model  village  and  a  celebrated  one  nearer  home 
seemed  to  me  to  Ue  in  this,  that  Krupp's  was  built  for  the  workmen 
without  any  attempt  at  show  (although  time  has  improved  the 
surroundings  from  a  botanical  side),  whereas  at  Bourn ville  there 
are  fewer  workmen's  dwellings  than  small  villas,  which  look  better 
to  the  eye,  but  do  not  serve  so  useful  a  purpose.     I  should  say 
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there  are  more  of  Krupp's  ordinary  workers  living  under  the  firm 
than  there  are  at  our  local  model  village. 

BERLIN. 

We  left  Essen  at  2.21  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Berlin  about  9.25 
p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  30th.  On  Monday  we  again  divided 
ourselves,  some  to  visit  the  workers'  quarters,  some  the  shops, 
and  some  the  Labour  Exchanges.  As  the  time  at  our  disposal 
was  only  short,  I  visited  the  Labour  Exchange,  called  the  Central 
Labour  Bureau.     The  figures  given  us  were  as  follow  : — 

March,  1910.     All  Berlin  : 
15,174  registered. 
15,224  open  places. 
11,488  applicants  suited.  - 

1909.     All  Berlin  : 

162,211  registered. 
122,983  open  places. 
99,827  appKcants  suited. 

Women's  Bureau :  Unemployment  amongst  women  is  decreasing. 
Last  year  there  were  25,000  applicants  and  20,000  found  places. 
This  was  exceptional.  All  women  at  present  registering  find  work 
in  two  or  three  days.  In  March  there  were  more  vacancies  than 
women  to  fill  them,  and  the  same  situation  will  occur  in  the  autumn. 
Unskilled  women  earn  about  12  marks  per  week,  about  the  same 
as  in  Birmingham  factories.  Women  in  printing  trades  get  about 
18|  mark&-  per  week.  In  the  bookbinding,  mefcal-working  and 
electrical  trades  we  were  told  the  average  rate  per  hour  was  from 
20  to  35  pfennigs  (piece-work).  There  are  also  other  Labour 
Exchanges  in  Berlin,  some  managed  by  Socialists,  and  some  by 
what  may  be  termed  moderate  trade  unions,  but  one  thing  stands 
out  plainly  :  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  can  these  exchanges 
be  a  success  unless  there  is  work  to  do,  and  it  is  in  this  direction, 
and  not  in  the  superior  ability  of  the  workmen,  that  the  German 
Labour  Exchanges  flourish.  The  power  of  the  Government  is 
exerted  to  provide  work  for  its  people,  and  defend  it  from  attack, 
thus  making  the  Labour  Exchanges  a  success. 

CHEMNITZ. 

From  Berlin  we  travelled  via  Dresden  to  Chemnitz.  This  town 
was  the  one  I  was  most  anxious  to  visit,  as  it  was  from  here 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  his  celebrated  example  of  what  was  in  store 
for  the  workers  of  England  if  they  accepted  Tariff  Reform — 
namely,  that  they  would  have  to  accept  as  food  not  the  flesh  of 
oxen,  but  black  bread,  and  horse,  varied  by  the  flesh  of  dogs.     On 
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arriving  here,  the  whole  party  at  once  set  out  in  search  of  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  I  was  fortunate  at  once  to  find  a 
man  who  took  us  to  the  very  shop  from  which  the  example  was 
given.  As  usual  with  statements  of  this  kind  there  is  a  measure 
of  truth,  with  a  great  deal  larger  measure  of  untruth.  It  is  true 
at  this  shop  we  found  horse  and  dog  flesh  exp(;sed  for  sale.  In 
fact,  there  were  ten  to  twelve  sides  of  horse  hanging  up,  and  about 
one-half  of  a  dog.  In  reply  to  inquiry  we  were  informed  that  the 
price  varied  from  4Jd.  to  6d.  per  pound.  On  our  asking  questions 
of  the  ,proprietor  as  to  whether  his  customers  purchased  it  because 
of  poverty,  he  became  indignant  and  ordered  us  out  of  his  shop, 
shutting  the  door  after  us.  When  other  members  of  the  deputation 
called  at  the  place,  they  got  no  information,  and  saw  no  dog  flesh. 
However,  we  were  able  to  get  the  facts  as  to  flesh  consumption 
in  Chemnitz  from  the  official  slaughterhouse  reports  of  the  town, 
which  completely  disprove  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  assertions.  This 
is  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Slaughter-houses  of 
Chemnitz  for  1901^:— 

Animals  Killed  : 

18,896  oxen. 
38,080  calves. 
21,259  sheep. 
187  lambs. 
76,872  pigs. 
1,157  horses. 
597  dogs. 
Weight  of  horses  per  head  of  population,    r044  kilos. 

dogs  ,,  ,,     _  -026      „ 

Percentage  of  beef  to  total  consumption,  34" 82 

pig         „  .  47-94 

,,  horse      ,,  ,,  2*09 

dog         „  „  -05 

This  is  the  weight  per  annum  of  a  population  of  nearly  300,000 
people. 

It  must  be  added  that  154  horses  and  272  dogs  out  of  the  total 
slaughtered  were  rejected  by  the  medical  officer  for  the  town.  Others 
of  the  deputation  found  out  that  there  were  nine  licensed  houses 
for  the  sale  of  horse  flesh,  and  taking  four  of  these  for  inquiry, 
they  could  only  locate  two  as  actually  in  existence,  and  these  were 
only  found  after  lengthened  search.  The  fact  is,  workmen  who 
were  asked  said  they  did  not  know  anything  about  such  places. 
We  were  told  the  people  were  much  annoyed  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
statements,  as  tending  to  lower  the  town  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  they  assert  that  what  is  eaten  is  not  due  to  poverty,  but  because 
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of  a  depraved  or  acquired  taste.  Some  of  our  party  bought  half-a- 
pound,  had  it  cooked  and  ate  it.  They  described  the  horse  flesh 
as  coarser  to  the  palate  than  beef,  but  beyond  that  they  did  not 
notice  anything.  The  reason,  given  for  the  consumption  of  dog 
(I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth)  was  that  a  section  of  the  medical 
profession  declared  it  good  and  beneficial  for  consumptives.^  To 
be  quite  fair  and  impartial,  it  must  be  said  to  be  a  libel  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Chemnitz  to  say  that  owing  to  poverty  they  are 
compelled  to  eat  such  food,  as  personal  observation  of  its  street 
life  did  not  show  so  much  outward  distress  as  we  can  see  any  day 
in  Birmingham. 

NUREMBERG. 

Leaving  Chemnitz  at  12.15  midnight,  we  reached  Nuremberg 
at  7.25  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  4th.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  party 
divided  up,  and  with  the  help  of  the  interpreters  (always  provided) 
they  were  again  able  to  compare  prices.  Once  n^pre  I  must  say  I 
found  no  practical  difference,  neither  did  I  see  want  walking  the 
streets,  or  misery  obtruding  itself  on  our  attention.  There  must  be 
feeble-minded,  lame,  cripples,  halt  and  blind  in  these  places  as  else- 
where, and  yet  one  does  not  see  them.  Nuremberg  has  large 
electrical  works,  and  from  what  I  could  find  out,  the  conditions  of 
the  workers  are  fair  as  regards  hours  and  wages.  The  prices  given 
about  Nuremberg's  cost  of  food  to  the  workers  in  "  Life  and  Labour 
in  Germany  "  are,  on  the  whole,  about  what  I  noticed. 

STUTTGART, 

Leaving  Nu^-emberg  at  8.2  a.m.  on  Thursday,  we  reached 
Stuttgart  about  12.0  noon.  ■  On  arriving  there  we  found  all  work 
at  a  standstill,  all  shops  closed  (except  cafes),  and  g^^general  holiday 
in  progress.  It  was  Ascension  Day,  and  in  this  part  of  Germany 
it  is  religiously  observed..  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  workman  and  his  wife  and  children  under  other  conditions. 
It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  people  were  in  large  numbers  assembled  in 
the  public  parks,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  military  bands.  (The  Germans  seem  always  to  keep  the 
military  to  the  front,  in  the  streets  and  parks,  or  in  public  buildings.) 
From  the  dress  stand])oint,  from  the  look  upon  the  people's  faces, 
from  their  general  build  and  condition,  honestly  I  must  say  I  never 
wish  to  see  either  a  better  behaved,  better  dressed,  more  contented 
crowd.  Anxiety,  want,  misery,  and  discontent  were  absent,  and 
there  were  no  beggars.  I  am  confident  this  was  an  eye-opener 
to  the  deputation.  I  have  had  a  fair  experience  of  crowds,  but  this 
one  surprised  me,  especially  after  all  we  had  heard  of  tlie  low-grade 
condition  of  the  people. 
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FRANKFORT. 

We  left  Stuttgart  at  8.30  a.ni,  for  Frankfort,  reaching  that  place 
at  12.30  noon.  Frankfort-on-Main  is  an  important  trade  centre. 
Here  is  established  the  celebrated  cycle  factory  that  eventually 
destroyed  England's  trade  with  Germany  in  this  class  of  goods. 
It  was  at  Frankfort  that  the  first  labour  bureau  was  organised, 
and  from  in  [uiries  we  made,  it  is  exercising  a  great  and  enduring 
influence  on  .he  conditions  of  capital  and  labour  for  good.  Following 
our  usual  pr-^.ctice,  we  divided  ourselves  up  into  parties,  and,  with 
interpreters  to  each,  inspected  the  labour  bureaux,  inquired  into  the 
cost  of  food,  and  tried  to  get  at  the  conditions  of  the  workmen  in 
their  homes.  In  that  the  deputation  was  successful,  and  the  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  so  far  as  street  life  was  concerned,  the  conditions 
were  good.  In  reference  to  prices  of  food,  the  deputation  thought 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in  cost.  Of  course,  if  wheat 
bread  was  desired  it  was  dearer  ;  but  the  fancy  bread  sold  in 
English  shops  could  be  purchased  at  as  cheap  a  rate  here  as  at  home. 
House  rents  were  declared  to  be  higher  than  at  home,  but  one  has 
to  remember  when  estimating  the  cost  of  renting  a  home,  it  is  not 
simply  how  much  you  pay,  but  also  what  you  may  save.  Thus, 
personally,  I  know  labourers  in  Birmingham  who  would'pay  5s.  6d. 
per  week  for  a  house  would  spend  at  least  2s.  on  coal  to  warm  it 
and  cook  food,  whereas  the  German  may  pay  6s.  6d.  per  vveek  for 
his  rooms,  but  only  pays  Is.  for  fuel  to  heat  his  stdve,  which  not 
only  warms  his  rooms,  but  cooks  his  food  as  well.  You  have  also, 
when  thinking  of  wages,  to  remember  that  the  German  housewife 
can  make  her  money  go  further  in  the  purchase  of  food  than  the 
English  woman,  so  that  one  has  to  look  at  the  cjuestion  from  all 
sides.  If  you  do  so,  you  can  at  least  say  that  the  worker  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  Frankfort  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better  off  than  the  labourer  at  home.  If  personal  observation  counts 
for"  anything,  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  you  do  not  see 
poverty  stalk  the  streets,  or  the  children  dirty  or  uncared  for. 
There  were  in  the  business  premises  of  Frankfort  some  of  the  best 
shops  I  ever  looked  at,  notably  one  devoted  to  the  sale  of  German 
cutlery.  Neither  was  I  able,  from  personal  inquir}'-,  to  find  English 
goods  on  sale.  It  is  true  that  in  the  best  quarters  we  saw  English 
hats  on  sale,  and  in  others,  where  it  is  the  fashion,  as  here,  to 
purchase,  say,  American  shoes,  we  saw  high-class  English  goods, 
yet  in  the  popular  shopping-places,  no  English  need  apply  seemed 
to  be  the  order. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Socialist  Labour  Bureau,  and  we  were 
informed  there  was  very  little  unemployment  and  short  time,  and 
in  many  cases,  if  work  is  short,  good  men  are  retained  in  their 
situations  at  3  marks  pei-  day  until  better  trade  comes  along.    There 
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are  in  Chemnitz  many  pliilantliropic  institutions,  but  very  little 
use  is  made  of  them.  In  March,  1910,  out  of  2,309  workers 
registered  at  the  Municipal  Bureau,  there  were  2,200  situations 
found.  It  can  be  said  of  all  the  places  visited  that  the  labour 
exchanges  are  extremely  useful,  and  that  both  masters  and  men, 
trade  unionists  and  non-unionists,  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
them  a  success. 


COLOGNE. 

We  left  Frankfort  at  '1.18  on  May  7th  for  Cologne.  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  poverty  was  not  seen  in  the  streets,  neither  was 
misery  present  ;  all  seemed  contentment.  I  hold  the  opinion 
strongly  that  a  nation  showing  all  these  signs  of  life,  movement, 
energy,  and  comfort  cannot  be  so  poor  as  is  sometimes  made  out. 

SUMMING   UP. 

To  sum  up  as  I  began,  we  set  out  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
system  of  labour  exchanges  ;  if  they  were  of  any  use  to  the  German 
people  ?    And  if  so,  in  what  way  ?    The  answer  is  :  Yes,  of  great 
use.    They  enable  men  and  women  to  obtain  employment  under  the 
mosfc  favourable  conditions  ;  but  there  is  one  essential — ^they  must 
be  defended  by  the  Government  of  the  country.    Or  in  other  words, 
the  work  for  the  worker  must  be  protected,  or  labour  exchanges 
fail  in  their  object.    The  second  was  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  homes  of  the  workers.    That  was  done  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  while  the  Englishman  likes  his  little 
cottage,  yefc  there  was  little  to  condemn  in  the  German  homes. 
The  German  housewife  seems  more  adaptable,  and  makes  the  wages 
of  the  family  go  further  than  the  English,  and  thus  balances  what 
diiference  there  ma)^  be  in  the  wages  earned.    The  general  opinipn 
was  that  poverty  as  we  see  it  was  not  in  evidence.    That  the  social 
conditions  laid  down  by  Goverrmients  and  municipalities  tended 
not  to  depress  but  to  uplift  ;  that  rents  are  on  the  whole  higher 
than  at  home  ;  that  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  was  about  the  same  ; 
that  the  use  of  horseflesh  owing  to  poverty  is  not  true,  that  little 
is  consumed  ;  that  the  so-called  black  bread  is  eaten  from  choice, 
and  is  as  valuable  as  a  food  as  wheaten  bread  ;  that  it  is  not  eaten 
because  it  is  cheap,  but  that  through  the  ages  it  has  become  the 
national  food  ;  that  the  lower  labouring  classes  are,  on  the  Avhole, 
better  off  than  in  England. 

A.  R.  Jephcott. 
Sandcroft,  Mansel  Road, 

Small  Heath,  Birmingham.. 
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Report   by   F.   BRAMSTON. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  a  party 
of  working  men  on  a  visit  to  that  much  maligned  country,  Germany. 
We  left  London  on  April  27th  for  the  Hook  of  Holland,  via  Harwich, 
and  had  a  very  good  crossing,  much  to  the  evident  relief  of  more 
than  one.  No  duty  being  required  of  the  foreigner  at  the  Hook, 
as  we  were  bound  direct  for  (lermany,  we  were  speedily  on  board 
the  train  and  en  route  for  Dusseldorf. 

As  we  visited  no  town  in  Holland  our  impressions  of  the  country, 
naturally,  were  confined  to  what  we  observed  from  the  train. 
Our  first  stop  was  Rotterdam,  and  as  we  passed  slowly  through  the 
town  one's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  well-known  love  of 
cleanliness  of  the  Dutch  people.  Early  morning  as  it  was,  bedding, 
washing,  &c.,  had  been  taken  out  to  the  balconies  at  the  back  of  the 
houses,  and  windows  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the  fresh  and 
wholesome  air  demonstrated  that  the  people  appreciate  hygienic 
principles. 

Busy  factories  were  passed  at  intervals,  but  the  general  im- 
pression gathered  of  the  country  was  that  it  is  mainly  pastoral, 
and  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  greatly  furthered  by  careful 
tending.  Unlike  our  experience  of  what  we  saw  subsequently  of 
agricultural  regions  in  Germany,  cattle  were  numerous  in  Holland, 
and  mainly  of  one  breed. 

At  Cranenburg  the  train  was  boarded  by  the  German  Customs 
officials,  but  none  of  us  was  mulcted  in  so  much  as  a  pfennig  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fatherland. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  TARIFF. 

Proceeding,  we  were  speedily  given  evidence  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Germany  from  her  tariff.  Cleve  was  the  first  town 
reached.  It  is  very  prettily  situated,  and  bears  every  evidence  of 
prosperity.  Just  before  the  train  entered  the  town  we  passed 
Bensdorp's  cocoa  factory,  and  at  Goch  we  found  Jurgens'  "  Solo  " 
Margarine  Werke  (factory).  Cleve  and  Goch  are  quite  close  to 
the  frontier,  and  both  these  firms  are  Dutch  firms.  What  clearer 
evidence  could  be  desired  of  the  fact  that  a  tariff  attracts  industries 
within  the  tariff  wall  ?  Bensdorp's  and  Jurgens'  know  who  pays 
the  duty,  and  so  they  have  come  inside  the  German  tariff  wall  so 
that  they  may  retain  the  German  market. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  chief  features  of  Westphalia  are  three  in  number,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  numerous  factories  and  their  wide  distribution. 

2.  The  wonderful  afforestation. 

3.  The  intense  cultivation  of  the  soil.       ■     ■ 
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Members  of  the  party  were  unanimous  in  their  recognition  of 
this  last  feature.  To  us,  all  the  panorama  witnessed  as  we  sped 
along  was  a  re-velation,  and  such  as  no  pen  can  adequately  do 
justice  to.  But  what  impressed  itself  most  upon  my  mind  was  the 
balance  of  manufacturing  industry  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  existence  of  that  balance  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  exists  under 
Protection.  It  does  not  exist  with  us  under  Free  Trade,  although 
it  did  when  we  had  a  tariff.  Now,  we  know  very  well  that  Richard 
Cobden  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  that  very 
balance  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  which  we 
have  lost  and  which  Bismarck  gave  to  Germany  when  she  adopted  a 
tariff.  Experience  proves  the  folly  of  the  belief  that  Free  Trade 
is  the  highest  wisdom.  Adam  Smith  has  it  that  "  The  greatest 
and  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  every  nation  is 
that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
those  of  the  country."  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  this  precept 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  more  appreciated  by  Germany  than 
by  Britain. 

DUSSELDORF. 

THE    LABOUR    EXCHANGE. 

We  arrived  at  Dusseldorf  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  lunch 
parties  were  made  up  as  at  other  towns  to  undertake  various  duties 
— ^to  visit  the  Labour  Bureaus,  shops,  factories,  schools,  &c. 

We  found  the  Allgemeine  Arbeits  Nachweis  Stelle  (Labour 
Bureau)  in  Immermann  Strasse.  The  Bureau  did  not  open  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  the  visit  thereto  was  necessarily  brief. 
The  information  gleaned  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

No  fees  are  charged  to  the  employer  or  employee. 

The  bui'eau  has  no  concern  with  rates  of  wages  paid,,  nor 
has  it  any  concern  with  whether  applicants  belong  to  a 
Trade  Union  or  not.  In  the  same  Way  Trade  Unions  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operations  of  the  bureau. 

Only  those  actually  without  employment  may  register, 
but  the  Exchange  is  open  to  all  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  and  foreigners  may  register  as  freely  as  others. 

The  whole  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  bring  the  supply  of 
labour  into  touch  with  the  demand  therefor,  and  to  that  end 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible  are  imposed.  For  instance, 
men  who  have  been  in  gaol  are  permitted  freely  to  register, 
and  every  cfiort  is  made  to  enable  them  to  become  good 
citizens  again. 
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In  March  there  were  3,500  applicants  for  work,  and  2, GOO  o 
these  found  employment.  Wlien  we  arrived  at  the  bureau  there 
were  perhaps  three  or  four  dozen  men  and  youths  waiting  outside 
the  bureau  for  the  doors  to  open,  but  without  exception  they  were 
clean  and  respectably  clad,  and  did  not  present  the  appearance  of 
knowing  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  weeks  without  work,  of  empty 
cupboards  at  home,  and  hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

GENERAL  ASPECTS. 

Surprise  was  expressed  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  and 
one  member  of  the  party  said  if  other  towns  w^re  like  Dusseldorf, 
Germany  was  not  far  behind  England.  Housing  accommodation 
in  the  industrial  quarters  of  the  town  was  found  to  be  good  value 
for  rents  paid,  and  the  children  in  these  quarters  were  all  clean  and 
well-cared  for.  Everything,  in  short,  pointed  to  the  social  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  being  good. 

VISIT  TO  A  SCHOOL. 

On«  member  of  the  party  which  visited  a  school  in  Dusseldorf 
reported  what  the  party  saw  and  heard.  He  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  educational  system  in  vogue.  The  school,  he  said,  was 
excellently  fitted  up.  Radiators  were  employed  instead  of  fires 
for  heating  purposes,  and  there  was  a  combined  gas  and  coal 
cooker,  which  had  a  contrivance  for  conducting  smoke  underground. 
All  dust  was  conveyed  from  the  prem'ses  by  means  of  a  special 
conveyer,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  downstairs. 
As  showing  the  completeness  of  the  fittings,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  school  bell  worked  automatically,  being  set  for  the  length 
of  the  interval  when  the  children  went  out  for  play  or  for  their 
meal-time.     The  bell  rings  as  soon  as  the  set  time  has  elapsed. 

Other  features  noticed  in  the  school  were  : — 

1.  The  room  for  the  youngest  children  was  fitted  with 
toys  ;  those  a  little  older  are  taught  mainly  by  means  of 
pictures,  chiefly  scriptural. 

2.  Every  child  has  a  shower-bath  daily  ;  the  boys  in 
the  morning  and  the  girls  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  Poor  children  receive  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk. 

4.  Care  is  observed  to  warm  all  fresh  air  pr. +ering  the 
class-rooms  in  the  winter  months, 

5.  The  teachers  are  specialists  in  the  subjects  taught, 
and  each  class  has  a  different  teacher  for  different  subjects. 
The  subjects  taught  include  writing,  reading,  arithmetic, 
Scripture,  history,  geography,  drawing,  singing,  phvsics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  photograph v,  &c.,  &c. 

16 
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Dusseldorf  abounds  with  beautiful  streets  containing  many 
fine  shops.  Prices  generally  were  much  on  a  level  with  those 
in  England.  A  cursory  examination  of  prices  in  a  busy,  high-class 
street — bowler  hats  of  good  quahty  at  4s.  6d.,  good  ties  at  lid., 
and  shirts  at  3s.  9d.,  for  example — did  not  strike  me  as  proving 
in  any  way  the  Free  Trade  contentions. 

The  cafes  and  beautiful  tree-shaded  streets  were  very  attractive. 
In  many  cases  tables  were  set  under  the  trees  facing  the  cafe,  and 
these  "  extensions "  of  the  premises  were  enclosed  by  creeper- 
covered  trelhs  work.  The  whole  effect  on  such  a  sunny  afternoon 
as  that  on  which  we  visited  Dusseldorf  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  evening  we  made  our  way  to  a  night  shelter  at  69,  Ost 
Strasse.  We  happened  to  accost  a  man  in  order  to  ask  our  way, 
who  informed  us  he  had  just  come  from  the  shelter.  He  said  he  had 
come  from  Cologne,  and  on  applying  at  the  shelter  for  a  bed  for 
the  night  was,  as  is  the  custom,  required  to  strip  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  in  charge  as  to  his  cleanliness.  The  discovery  of  a  solitary 
flea  was  sufficient  to  secure  his  being  refused  a  bed  !  The  poor 
fellow  was  very  much  upset.  We  were  not  successful  in  gaming 
admittance  to  the  premises,  and  so  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
the  place  is  largely  used,  but  the  very  absence  of  loafers  and  "  Weary 
Willies  "  in  the  streets  in  the  evening  at  night  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  necessity  for  casual  wards  is  not  found  in  Germany. 

During  our  subsequent  stroll  round  I  observed  two  street 
hawkers.     They  were  both  elderly  and  fairly  well  dressed. 

ELBERFELD  AND  BARMEN. 

On  the  following  .morning  (April  29th)  we  left  Dusseldorf  for 
Elberfeld.  On  our  way  the  train  had  to  climb  a  long  and  fairly 
steep  ascent.  We  were  assisted  by  the  attaching  of  a  cable — an 
engine  pulling  the  cable  ran  down  hill  as  we  miade  our  laborious 
way  up.  From  the  train -we  got  our  first  sight  of  the  suspended 
tramway  in  which  we  subsequently  journeyed  to  Barmen.  This 
tramway  runs  over  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Wupper, 
and  traverses  the  factory  districts.  The  industrial  character  of 
the  town  was  at  once  apparent.  Factories  and  works,  both  large 
and  small,  were  seen  on  all  sides. 

The  streets  which  we  passed  through  on  our  way  to  the  Labour 
Exchange  were  obviously  working-class,  but  one  must  confess  that 
poverty,  as  poverty  is  comprehended  in  England,  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  people  were  invariably  clean  and  neatly  dressed 
and  seemed  happy  and  comfortable. 

GERMAN   STOVES. 
One  or  two  of  us  went  into  a  shop  where  stoves  were  sold,  a 
retail  establishment  of  Bockhacker's  Herde-Fabrik-Lager  (earthen- 
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ware  factory),  Barmen.  The  stoves,  such  as  we  saw  here,  are  found 
in  most  German  homes,  and  are  very  economical  in  their  use.  They 
are  made  of  iron  and  some  are  beautifully  tiled  and  nickel-fitted. 
They  are  thus  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  Their  multum  in 
jmrvo  nature  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are  used  for 
all  manner  of  cooking — boiling,  roasting,  grilling,  &c. — in  addition 
to  heating.  From  the  price  Hst  I  obtained,  I  found  that  the  prices 
ranged  from  63  marks  for  a  stove  76  by  42  cm.,  to  546  marks  30 
pfennigs  for  one  154  by  85  cm.  The  prices,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  size  and  finish,  but  there  was  a  discount  off  all  list  prices 
of  40  per  cent.,  so  that  the  stoves  are  remarkably  cheap. 

THE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

k.t  the  Labour  Exchange  we  Avere  met  with  remarkable  courtesy, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  interview  with  one  of  the  officials,  had 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  information.  The  Elberfeld 
Labour  Bureau  has  been  in  existence  for  16  years  (the  first  was 
opened  at  Frankfort  in  1890).  Its  official  title  is  the  "  Arbeits 
und  Wohnungs  Nachweis,"  as  besides  dealing  with  those  looking 
for  and  offering  employment,  it  acts  the  part  of  a  house  agency 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  The  bureau  is  run  solely  by  the 
municipality,  but  we  were  informed  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
German  bureaux  are  run  financially  by  the  municipalities  and 
trade  unions.  In  1909  the  bureau  secured  work  for  13,000  people. 
Unlike  the  Dusseldorf  Exchange,  it  is  permissible  in  some  cases 
lor  people  already  in  employment  to  register.  But  this  privilege 
is  confined  to  those  who  are  really  suited,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  of  the  bureau,  for  a  better  position,  and  is  not  accorded 
indiscriminately.  Women  also  register  at  this  bureau,  chiefly 
factory  workers.  There  were  2,761  women  appHcants  during  the 
calendar  year  1909,  and  3,304  vacancies  for  female  workers. 

The  following  information  obtained  during  our  visit  is  of 
interest  : — 

Men  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  through  their  own  fault  and 
apply  at  the  Biu-eau  have  to  come  before  the  Managing  Committee 
(composed  of  heads  of  firms  and  trade  unions)  which  considers  the 
cases  on  their  merits.  If  the  Committee  are  dissatisfied,  leave  to 
register  is  refused,  and  the  applicant  goes  to  another  town  to  retrieve 
his  position. 

Shirkers  are  dealt  with  in  a  summary  fashion.  There  is  a  special 
court  for  their  benefit.  Men  brought  up  are  sentenced  to  detention 
for  a  period  in  a  workhouse,  where  they  are  compelled  to  work. 
In  the  workhouse  they  are  paid  according  to  their  zeal  and  work 
executed.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  German 
workhouse  is  a  place  where  people  are  sent  to  work  under  compulsion. 
The  English  workhouse  is  an  institution  unknown  in  Germany. 
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A  society  attached  to  the  Bureau  takes  inebriates  in  hand  and 
uses  every  endeavour  to  reclaim  them.  They  provide  medical 
aid,  and  in  some  cases  send  men  away  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
drink.    Only  some  20  or  30  cases  are  dealt  with  annually. 

There  is  a  private  fund  for  the  assistance  of  criminals  coming 
out  of  prison. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Germany  there  is  a  society  which 
aids  men  who  require  to  journey  from  one  place  to  another  in  order 
to  take  up  a  situation.  The  society  of  each  province  pays' the 
man's  expenses  within  the  province  only — that  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
required  to  go  out  of  one  province  into  another,  the  society  of  the 
second  province  pays  his  expenses  therein.  Special  cheap  fares 
are  provided  on  the  railways  for  men  travelling  in  search  of  work. 

The  Bureau  costs  the  municipality  13,000  marks  annually. 

In  the  case  of  a  strike  the  Bureau  notifies  its  existence  to 
applicants  for  employment,  and  it  is  left  to  them  whether  they  fill 
the  places  of  strikers  or  not. 

The  following  particulars  of  wages  were  obtained  : — 

Printers  receive  26  marks  per  week  to  start  with.  •  For 
Sunday  work  they  get  2  marks  per  hour,  with  an  extra 
50  pfennigs  per  hour  for  overtime  up  to  3  hours, 
and  60  pfennigs  per  hour  extra  after  3  hours'  overtime. 
An  ordinary  mechanic  earns  from  25  marks  to  28  marks 
per  week. 
Builders     . .  . .     57  pfgs.  per  hour  (  =about  7cl.). 


Labourers 

.     47 

!) 

5) 

( =about  5|d.) 

Painters     . . 

.     57 

)5 

)) 

(  =about  7d.). 

Joiners 

.     60 

)5 

55 

( =about  7^d.; 

Stone-masons 

.     67 

55 

55 

( =about  8d.). 

Men  in  'ihe  party  connected  with  the  building  trade  said  that 
for  every  three  bricks  a  German  kid  an  Englishman  bricklaver 
would  lay  five,  so  that  the  German  was  quite  as  well  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done. 

Hours  of  labour  number  about  10  per  day.  Factories  close  at 
1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  but  in  other  places  all  day  is" worked  on  Satur- 
dav.     The  following  time  is  given  for  meals  : — 

Breakfast  . .         . .         . .         . .       h  hour. 

Dinner IJ    „ 

Tea  I    „ 

In  s^ops  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  is  allowed  for  dinner. 
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Gas-stokers  are  paid  from  3  marks  50  pfennigs  to  4  marks 
(3s,  6d.  to  4s.  )per  day,  and  after  25  years'  service  are  pensioned  off 
on  three-quarter  pay.  They  work  six  days  per  week  and  get  time 
and  a  half  for  extra  work. 

A  question  was  asked  on  the  subject  of  how  conscription  affects 
men  in  their  employment,  and  the  reply  was  given  that  the  different 
regiments  look  after  that.  When  men  leave  the  army  they  are 
generally  taken  back  to  the  factory  where  they  were  employed — 
taking  the  places  of  those  who  leave  to  serve  their  time. 

A  bed  for  the  night  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  for  25  or 
30  pfennigs.  A  room  is  provided  for  employers  to  meet  prospective 
employees,  and  different  rooms  are  provided  for  lower  and  higher 
class  applicants. 


RENTS    AND    COST    OF    LIYINC. 

The  official  of  the  Bureau  whom  we  interviewed  told  us  that 
a  man  and  wife  with  two  children,  in  fair  circumstances,  would  pay 
about  200  marks  (£10)  per  annum  for  the  rent  of  a  flat,  and  that 
the  annual  expenditure  of  such  a  family  (on  rent,  food,  clothing, 
&c.),  would  amount  to  from  900  to  1,000  marks  (£45  to  £50)  per 
annum.  I  was  given  a  copy  of  a  paper  issued  fortnightly  from  the 
Bureau,  called  the  Stadtischer  Wohnungsanzeiger — a  sort  of 
municipal  "  Househunter's  Guide."  From  it  I  have  taken  the 
iollowing  rents  of  flats  vacant  : — 


Flats  of    1  room 


2  rooms 


Per  Annum 
80  marks  to  125  marks. 

(£4  to  £6  5s.  Od.). 
120  marks  to  309  marks 

(£6  to  £15.). 
120  marks  to  550  marks 

(£6  to  £27  10s.). 
264  marks  to  550  marks 

(£13  4s.  to  £27  10s.) 
300  marks  to  800  marks. 

(£15  to  £40.). 
600  marks  to  750  marks. 

(£30  to  £37  10s.). 
610  marks  to  900  marks. 

(£32  to  £15.). 
and  more  750  marks  to  1.200  marks. 

(£37  10s.  to  £60). 


The  rents  vary  according  to  the  appointments  of  the  flats. 
The  majority  have  gas  laid  on  for  cooking  and  lighting  purposes. 
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This  paper  in  which  the  flats  are  advertised  is  given  free  to  poor 
people,  but  a  charge  of  10  pfennigs  is  made  for  it  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Having  thanked  the  oflScials  of  the  Bureau  cordially  for  our 
kind  reception,  we  took  our  departure  and  made  our  way  to  a 
restaurant  where  for  the  sum  of  70  pfennigs  (about  8id.)  we  had 
a  lunch  consisting  of  soup,  fish  with  potatoes  and  sauce,  and  sweets. 
A  half-litre  of  lager  beer  cost  17  pfennigs  (2d.).  In  this  restaurant 
as  in  others  visited  during  our  tour,  there  was  a  big  "  musical 
box,"  almost  the  height  of  the  room.  Boxes  were  placed  at  intervals 
on  the  walls  with  slots  to  take  a  ten-pfennig  piece,  the  insertion 
of  which  coin  caused  the  "  musical  box  "  to  start  playing.  Had 
we  been  outside  the  restaurant  when  it  started,  we  should  readily 
have  imagined  that  there  was  a  military  band  inside,  so  fine  was 
the  efEect.  Several  of  us  went  over  to  "  see  the  wheels  go  wound  " 
and  much' admired  the  ingenious  mechanism  (made  in  Germany). 

BARMEN. 
THE    SUSPENDED    RAILWAY. 

We  travelled  to  Barmen  on  the  suspended  railway.  This  raii- 
wav  ("  Schwebebahn  "  is  the  German  term)  was  the  first  suspended 
railway  erected  to  carry  passengers  in  Europe,  and  was  built  on 
the  Eugen  Langen  system.  It  is  13  kilometres  long  and  was  opened 
in  the  year  1901.  The  cars  run  suspended  from  a  single  rail  by 
means  of  two  wheels,  (Sne  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  rear  of  eacK 
car.  The.  weight  of  the  car  is,  of  course,  tremendous,  and  a  fine 
deposit  of  steel  dust  was  visible  on  the  window-ledges  and  other 
places  owing  to  the  wear  on  the  wheels — the  act  of  applpng  the 
brakes  alone  must  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  this.  There  was. 
a  certain  amount  of  rocking  as  the  train  was  in  motion,  and  as 
it  drew  up  at  stations,  but  the  mode  of  travelling  was  one  I  keenly 
appreciated  in  comparison  with  London's  "  I'ubes."  We  con- 
sidered it  just  about  as  safe  a  method  of  "  aerial  na^dgation  "  as. 
could  be  devised. 

PRICES. 

Our  stay  in  Barmen  was  brief.  Those  delegated  to  visit  the 
Labour  Bureau  found  that  that  institution  did  not  ojDen  till  5  p.m., 
and  at  that  hour  a  fair  number  were  waiting  to.  enter,  so  we  did  not 
seek  admittance,  as  we  sliould  not  have  had  time  to  make  any 
but  the  ijaost  general  inquiries,  which  would  have  been  of  no  profit. 
The  party  went  into  different  parts  of  the  town  to  examine  prices 
in  the  .«hop  windows,  &c.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that 
prices  were  much  on  a  level  with  English  prices.  Footwear  and 
clotliing  were  noticeably  similar  in  price.     In  this  connection  it 
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is  worth  while  repeating  the  truism  that  "  tastes  diiTer."  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  prefer  the  cut  of  an  English  suit  to  that  of  a 
German  suit,  and  that  I  prefer  tlie  style  of  Enghsh  boots  to  that  of 
German — insular  prejudice  proljabl3\  The  German,  for  instance, 
seems  to  prefer  a  light  boot  where  an  EngUshman  wants  something 
heavier.  This  is  merely  an  instance  of  conflicting  tastes .^a  cir- 
cumstance which  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
Free  Traders  in  rnaking  comparisons  between  prices  at  home  and 
in  other  countries. 

One  seldom  sees  a  man  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  streets  ;    where 

cigars  can  be  purchased  at  three  a  penny,  es'en  workmen  engaged 

on  their  daily  work  indulge  in  what  is  a  luxury  to  our  workers  under 

Free  Trade. 

s 
A  few  of  us  went  into  a  baker's  shop  in  the  working-class  quarter 

in  Barmen.     A  white  milk  loaf,  weigliing  1  lb.  (German)  and  a 

white  currant  loaf,  weighing  from  2  to  2  J  lbs.  (German),  v/ere  the 

only  wheaten  loaves  sold  in  the  shop.     The  former  cost  30  pfennigs, 

and  the  latter  50.     The  typical  German  bread  (a  mixture  of  wheat 

and  rye)  was  sold  in  loaves  of  var\^ng  sizes,  at  from  16  to  45  pfennigs 

a  loaf.     As  we  all  ate  this  bread  at  every  meal  practically  while 

in  Germany,  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  of  us  despises  "  black  " 

bread.     The  colour,  of  course,  is  not  black,  but  greyish  with  a 

brown  crust. 

ESSEN.' 

KRUPP'S. 

We  arrived  at  Essen  on  the  evening  of  April  30th,  but  although 
darkness  was  falling  as  we  approached  the  town,  its  character  was 
not  difficult  to  discern.  In  the  morning  the  whole  party  set  off 
in  wagonettes  for  a  drive  round  Krupp's  works  and  the  part  of 
the  town  where  the  workmen  employed  by  the  firm  reside.  It 
was  a  remarkable  sight  we  saw  when  we  reached  the  top  of  one 
of  the  roads  up  which  we  drove.  The  works  must  cover  an 
enormous  area,  and  the  place,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  seemed 
a  perfect  liive  of  industry.  We  were  informed  that  there  are 
70,000  names  on  Krapp's  pay-roll  of  people  employed  inside  and 
outside  their  work^,  and  that  in  all  some  300,000  persons — men, 
women  and  children — depend  upon  the  firm.  The  workmen's 
dwellings  are  very  neat  and  well  kept.  Each  has  its  garden,  of 
which  good  use  is  made.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
"  veterans'  colony,"  where  dwell  Krupp's  pensioners.  The  colony 
is  a  beautiful  place  and  admirably  situated.  We  passed  several 
pretty  parks  and  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  their 
families,  and  also   an  open-air  market,  which  seemed  to  be  doing 
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a  thriving  trade.  As  we  drove  past  a  school  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  children  at  plav.  They  were  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  and  were,  without  exception,  well  clad  and  obviously  well 
cared  for. 

EN    ROUTE    FOR    BERLIN. 

We  had  a  seven  hours'  railway  journey  from  Essen  to  BerUn, 
which  gave  us  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  different  features  of 
the  country.  We  passed  numerous  busy  factories  of  varjdng 
sizes  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  had  the  meaning  of  scientific 
afforestation  further  impressed  upon  us.  W^e  passed,  amongst 
others,  two  factories  belonging  to  the  Continental  Tyre  Company, 
one  imposing  building  of  great  extent,  and  also  the  Germania 
Cement  Works,  great  stacks  of  barrel  staves  and  hoops,  showing 
that  a  considerable  part  of  its  business  is  export  trade.  And 
comparatively  short  as  were  the  intervals  at  which  we  passed  the 
factories  and  works,  it  was  also  borne  upon  us  that  alongside 
manufacturing  industry,  agricultural  industry  had  its  place.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  foot  of  soil  is  put  to  some  use. 

BERLIN, 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  after  securing 
our  rooms  at  the  hotel,  everyone  made  it  his  first  business  to  secure 
something  to  eat.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  went  into  a  restaurant  close 
by  our  hotel,  where  the  orchestra  played  the  National  Anthem  in 
our  honour — little  incidents  such  as  that  were  typical  of  the  courtesy 
with  which  we  were  received  everywhere.  We  spent  all  Sunday, 
May  1st,  in  Berlin.  Fortunately — or  unfortunately — we  missed 
the  May  Day  celebrations,  which  the  poHce  had  wisely  refused  to 
allow  except  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  view  of  recent  events. 
Unter  den  Linden  was  crowded,  however,  and  the  police  were 
present  in  force  at  various  points  ready  for  any  eventualities. 
In  company  ynih  one  or  two  others  I  visited  the  Zeughaus,  a 
military  museum,  whose  obvious  purpose  is  to  keep  burning  in 
German  breasts  the  fires  of  patriotism.  The  place  was  crowded, 
and  amongst  the  visitors  were  many  soldiers.  There  were  numerous 
relics  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  the  shape  of  captured  cannon, 
accoutrements,  regimental  flags  and  the  other  multifarious  spoils 
of  war.  Beautiful  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  depicting  such 
scenes  as  "  After  the  Battle  of  Sedan,"  the  "  Battle  of  Grave- 
lotte,"  &c.,  &c.  Models  of  mihtary  airships  attracted  large  crowds. 
To  British  subjects  the  very  name  "  conscription  "  sounds  dis- 
tasteful, but  to  the  Germans  military  training  comes  naturally, 
and  is  a  thing  loolced  forward  to.  The  physique  and  bearing  of 
the  people  are  ample  tribute  to  the  beneficence  of  that  training. 

Mention    must    also    be    made    of    the    magnificent    statue  to 
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Bismarck  in  front  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  splendid  monunient 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

CENTRAL  LABOUR  BUREAU. 

On  Monday,  May  2nd,  I  visited  in  company  with  others  the 
Central  Labour  Bureau.  The  fact  that  the  German  Labour  Bureaux 
are  not  under  the  Imperial  Government  renders  it  practically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  unemployment 
existing.  What  we  were  told  at  this  Central  Bureau  readily  con- 
vinced us  of  that.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  institutions,  the 
Trade  Unions  in  many  cases  look  after  their  own  members,  and 
the  Socialist  party  have  bureaux.  Thus  a  man  may  be  registered 
in  three,  or  even  more,  bureaux  as  unemployed.  Applicants  at 
the  Central  Bureau  pay  20  pfennigs  for  registration,  "  and  the 
municipality  give  59,000  marks  yearly  towards  the  upkeep.  Men 
from  all  trades  are  registered,  and  waiting-rooms  are  set  apart 
for  men  of  different  trades.  Every  endeavour  is  made  to  get  men 
out  of  work  to  come  to  this  Central  Bureau,  which  explains  the 
seemingly  busy  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  place.  We  were  struck 
with  the  good  appearance  of  all  those  we  saw  in  the  building  ;  even 
those  in  the  large  hall  set  apart  for  unskilled  workers  were  clean 
and  neatly  clad.  A  tailors'  room  and  a  bootmakers'  room  are  on 
the  premises  where  men  may  go  and  have  repairs  done.  We  were 
taken  down  to  the  basement  and  shown  the  bathrooms.  Five 
pfennigs  (-|d.)  is  the  charge  for  a  shower-bath,  soap  and  a  towel 
being  jn'ovided. 

The  following  figures  were  given  us  by  the  inspector  of  the 
bureau  whom  we  interviewed,  and  who  kindly  conducted  us  over 
the  premises  : — 

Berlin,  1909. 

Applications  for  employment  ..  ..     162,211 

Situations  offered        122,983 

Situations  filled  . .         . .         . .         . .       99,827 

Berlin,  March,  1910. 

Applications  for  employment  . .  . .       15,174 

Situations  offered        . .  . .  . .  . .       15,224 

Situations  filled  11,488 

We  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Women-Workers'  Department. 
Here  we  were  told  that  in  1909  80  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
work  (20,000  out  of  25,000)  were  found  employment.  Unem- 
ployment is  decreasing,  so  much  so  that  in  March  of  this  year  there 
was  a  dearth  of  women  workers.  The  lady  in  charge  (who  spoke 
English)  told  us  that  she  could  find  situations  for  all  the  women 
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we  saw  in  the  room  in  three  days  She  also  told  us  that  August 
and  September  would  .probably  see  more  work  going  than  workers 
wanting  work.  Unskilled  women  workers  earn  12s.  per  week,  and 
those  in  the  printing  trade  get  18s.  6d.  per  week.  In  the  bookbinding, 
electrical,  and  metal  working  trades  the  women  are  paid  by  piece- 
work, but  on  average  earn  a  minimum  of  from  20  to  35  pfennigs 
per  hour. 

There  is  a  separate  bureau  for  domestic  servants  in  Berlin. 

THE    CAFES. 

The  cafes  and  restaurants  abound  in  Berlin,  and  they  are 
patronised  very  largely  indeed  by  the  people.  The  "  evening  " 
seems  to  commence  about  3  p.m.,  and  certainly  the  streets  were 
more  ively  at  that  hour  than  at  9  or  10  p.m.  The  sacrifice  of  home 
life  in  favour  of  dining  and  passing  the  time  in  cafes  would  scarcely 
appeal  to  the  Englishman,  but  to  the  German  in  many  cases  it 
seems  to  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  his  existence. 

DRESDEN. 

Dresden  boasts  some  splendid  buildings.  I  visited  the  Gallery 
o'  Paintings,  and  saw  the  famous  "  Madonna  "  of  Raphael,  in 
addition  to  several  other  ''  Old  Masters."  Several  artists  of  both 
sexes  were  busily  engaged  reproducing  pictures  of  Rubens  and  other 
masters.  The  production  and  sale  of  spurious  '"  Old  Masters  "  is 
a  well-known  industry,  but  whether  I  unwittingly  stumbled  upon 
the  "  raw  material "  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  would  be 
uncharitable  to  dilate  upon  the  similarity  in  the  size  of  the  old 
canvas  and  that  of  the  artist  making  the  copy,  a  circumstance 
which  after  all  is  easily  explained. 

Leaving  the  Art  Gallery,  we  made  our  way  past  the  Royal 
Palace  and  the  beautiful  Opera  iBouse  for  a  walk  through  some  of 
the  streets  of  the  town.  It  occurred  to  me  then,  as  it  did  at  other 
times  during  the  tour,  that  the  debasing  poverty  of  the  German 
people,  which  is  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Free  Trade  orator, 
ought  surely  to  be  apparent  in  the  streets  of  large  towns.  But 
while  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  tha':.  poverty  is  non-existent, 
it  is  nevertheless  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  pitiful  evidences 
of  destitution  and  misery  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  England  were 
seldom  seen  in  the  towns  we  vis  ted.  Yet  to  see  that  very  poverty 
was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  trip,  and  every  one  of  us  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  seek  it  out  for  himself.  The  streets  of  Dresden 
conta'ned  none  of  it. 
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CHEMNITZ. 
A    HORSE-FLESH    BUTCHER. 

Chemnitz  was  our  next  halting  place.  Along  with  half-a-dozen 
others  I  visited  a  horseflesh  butcher's  shop  before  lunch.  This 
was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  since  we  arrived 
in  Germany.  A  young  girl  informed  us  that  the  price  of  horse- 
flesh was  from  45  to  60  pfennigs  per  lb.,  ;  nd  of  dogflesli  50  pfennigs 
per  lb.  ( =  4M.  to  7d.  and  6d.  per  English  lb.).  The  proprietor 
of  the  shop  entered  at  this  point  He  was  not  by  any  means  pleased 
at  our  visit,  alfnough  he  permitted  us  to  look  round.  He  was 
emphatic  in  his  assertion  that  people  bought  the  meat  because 
they  liked  it,  and  not  because  of  poverty.  We  would  fain  have 
questioned  him  further,  but  hs  informed  us  that  so  many  people 
had  been  visiting  his  premises  out  of  curiosity  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  it.  People  had  even  come  from  Berlin  to  see  his  shop^ 
and  it  was  spoiling  his  trade  !    We  took  our  departure  in  silence. 

THE    LABOUR    BUREAU. 

After  luncheon  I  accompanied  a  party  to  a  Labour  Exchange. 
On  our  way  there  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  Herr 
H.  Grunau,  a  gentleman  on  the  staff  of  the  Chemnitz  Allgemeine 
Zeitung.  This  gentleman  speaks  English  fluently,  and  very  kindly 
volunteered  to  accompany  us.  There  were  8,700  male  applicants 
for  work  last  year  at  the  Bureau  visited,  and  4,460,  or  over  50 
per  cent.,  obtained  employment;  in  addition,  700  women  applied, 
and  work  was  found  for  660  of  them.  In  Chemnitz  men  can  register 
at  any  or  all  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  in  the  town.  Trade,  which 
was  depressed  in  1909,  is  now  rapidly  improving,  especially  in  the 
textile  industries.  One  member  of  the  party  put  a  question  to 
the  official  of  the  Bureau  who  received  us  anent  the  horse  and  dog- 
flesh  story.  The  gentleman  was  much  amused,  and  replied  that 
German  people  only  learned  from  England  about  their  living  on 
horseflesh  ! 

THE    "ALLGEMEINE    ZEITUNG." 

In  company  with  Herr  Grunau,  four  of  us  visited  the  offices 
of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  In  the  machine  room  several  notices 
were  affixed  to  the  walls.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  on. 
the  premises  is  forbidden,  spitting  is  forbidden,  and  there  are 
strict  regulations  in  other  ways  as  to  cleanliness— all  the  employees, 
for  instance,  must  wash  themselves  before  leaving.  There  are 
also  rules  governing  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
These  regulations  are  typical  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  em- 
ployers are  required  to  look  after  their  employees. 
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Hours  for  compositors  are  6  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  and  good  men  earn  150  marks  (£7  10s.)  a  month  or  200 
marks  (£10)  including  overtime.  The  lowest  wage  paid  com- 
positors is  120  marks  (£6)  per  month.  "Their  men  are  well 
educated  and,"  said  Herr  Grunau,  "  very  well  off."  Machine- 
minders  earn  much  the  same  wages  as  compositors. 

Leaving  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  building,  we  crossed  the 
road  to  a  cafe,  and  there  over  a  glass  of  lager  we  cross-examined 
our  companion  to  our  heart's  content.  One  of  the  party  happened 
to  take  with  him  a  copy  of  "Parliamentary  Debates"  of  February 
24th  of  this  year,  containing  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  notorious 
*'  offal "  speech.  This  was  put  in  his  hands,  with  a  request 
to  read  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  George  referred  to  Chemnitz. 
Herr  Grunau  was  very  indignant  at  the  gratuitous  insults  con- 
tained therein.  He  telephoned  to  his  office  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Slaughterhouses  in  Chemnitz  to  be  procured  for  him. 
When  he  obtained  it  I  took  from  it  the  following  figures  : — 

Animals  Slaughtered  in  1909. 

18,896  oxen. 
38,080  calves. 
21,259  sheep. 
187  lambs. 
76,872  pigs.  ■: 

1.157  horses. 
'597  dogs. 
The  weight  of  the  horses  killed  was  277,680  kg 
dogs  „  7,164  kg. 

But  154  horses  and  272  dogs  were  subsequently  condemned  by 
the  medical  officer.  The  weight  of  the  horses  killed  worked  out  at 
1'044  kg.  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum,  and  of  the  dogs 
at  '026  kg. 

The  following  percentages  showing  the  relative  importance 
of  the  meats  consumed  throw  further  light  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
hysterical  nonsense  : — • 

Pork 47.94 

Beef 34.82 

Horseflesh     . .  . .  ! 2.09 

Dogflesh        05 

(Figures  taken  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Management 
of  the  Slaughterhouses  of  Chemnitz.) 

It  appears  the  inhabitants  of  Chemnitz  were  so  incensed  at  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  others,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  their  subsisting  on  black  bread  and  offal,  that  a  public 
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demonstration  of  protest  was  mooted.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  a  very  flattering 
reception  were  he  to  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  to  Chemnitz 
to  tell  the  inhabitants  all  he  knows  (and  imagines)  about  Germany. 
Why  doesn't  he  go  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  five  of 
'the  party  went  into  a  restaurant  for  dinner  in  the  evening  and 
asked  for  horseflesh.  The  waiter  told  them  it  was  not  sold  at  all 
in  restaurants.  By  special  request,  however,  some  was  sent  out 
for  and  cooked.  They  ate  the  meat,  and  found  it  delicious,  and 
brought  away  with  them  a  statement,  signed  by  the  waiter,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  dined  off  horseflesh. 


REINECKER'S    ENGINEERING   WORKS. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  a  descriptive  book 
published  by  the  above  firm  of  Chemnitz  at  the  time  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  by  Julius  Edward  Eeinecker  was 
celebrated  (in  1909),  Those  who  visited  and  saw  the  w^orks  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  to  know  how  the  firm  has  grown. 

On  October  1st,  1859,  Eeinecker  purchased  the  business  of 
an  edge-tool  maker  and  set  out  to  build  up  his  fortunes.  His 
means  were  small,  and  his  energies  at  first  were  confined  to  making 
tools  for  manufacturers  in  a  small  way  of  business.  Nevertheless, 
in  1864  and  1867  it  was  found  necessary  to  find  2iew  piemises. 
In  the  letter  year  Reinecker  was  enabled  to  utilise  steam  power, 
and  thenceforward  the  firm  grew  apace.  In  1867  he  had  three 
machines  and  nine  assistants,  and  they  occupied  a  groimd  floor. 
The  firm  then  took  over  the  upper  story,  but  in  1872  fresh.premises 
had  again  to  be  taken.  The  financial  condition  of  the  firm  was 
now  so  good  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  freehold  site  for  a 
factor}-.    At  this  time  the  firm  had  14  machines  and  25  workmen. 

From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  business  was,  briefly,  as 
follows  : — ■ 

1876. --Second  Avorkshop  taken.  Machines  now  numbered  30, 
and  the  employees  52. 

1880.~Tliird  workshop  taken.  Fifty-six  machines  and  101 
workmen. 

1881. — Premises  extended. 

1883  and  1889. — New  A^dngs  added  to  factory. 

1888. — Reineckers  two  sons  taken  into  partnership ;  177 
machines  and  202  employees. 
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1891. — A  new  factory  completed,  and  the  firm  started  in  the 
new  building  ^dth  211  tool  machines  and  226  workmen. 

1903, — This  year  saw  the  firm  with  1,220  machines  in  their 
shops  and  2,000  men  in  their  employ. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  history  of  the  firm  is  a  wonderful 
record  of  steady  progress  behind  the  tariff. 

NUREMBERG. 

We  left  Chemnitz  at  12.15  midnight  for  Nuremberg,  where  we 
arrived  at  eight  in  the  morning,  after  sleeping  tolerably  well  in  the 
train.  Another  party  had  arrived  at  Nuremberg  the  night  before, 
so  we  had  to  leave  the  field  to  them  so  far  as  ^dsiting  Labour 
Exchanges,  Schools,  &c.,  was  concerned.  Accordingly,  our  party 
divided  itself  up  and  went  o&.  in  groups  to  different  parts  of  the  town 
to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

Nuremberg  was  really  about  the  most  interesting  town  from 
the  tourist's  view-point  that  we  visited.  The  old  walls  and  buildings, 
the  lovely  statuary,  fountains,  and  other  metal  work  are  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see.  From  the  old  fortifications  some  splendid 
views  are  to  be  obtained. 

PRICES    AND   RENTS. 

In  a  :ihop  c'.ose  to  the  market  place  I  purchased  a  cake  of  Lane- 
line  soap  for  25  pfennigs  (3d.)  and  a  tin  of  Globe  metal  pohsh 
for  10  pfennigs  (a  litt'e  0V3r  Id,).  I  purchased  a  cake  of  Lanohne 
soap  of  the  same  size  in  London  on  my  leturn  for  4id.,  and  a  Id. 
tin  of  Globe  polish,  quite  50  per  cent,  smaller.  Two  of  the  party 
bought  ready-made  suits  of  very  good  quahty  and  appearance  for 
33s.  and  3^4s.     The  following  prices  were  noted  at  different  shops  : — 

Best  (German)  bread,  2  lbs.     34  pfennigs. 

Second  (German)  bread,  4  lbs. 

Beef    .. 

Pork  .. 

Ox  cheek 

Best  fiUet  of  beef 

Lamb . . 

Smoked  haddocks 

Large  pickled  herrings 

The  fol' owing  rents  were  ascertained  casually  in  different 
par  s  of  the  town  : — 

For  three  locms  and  a  ki  chen,  258  mark«  (£12  18s.)  per  year. 
For  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  12i  marks  (12s.  6d.)  per  month. 
For  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  20  marks  (£1)  per  month. 


45        „ 

70-80  pfenn 
8040 

gs 

per  lb'. 

3! 

30 

1  m.  50      „ 

75-80 

53 

.•3 

10 

each. 

6 

)* 
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STUTTGART. 

At  Stuttgart  we  found  every  one  hol'day-making  on  our  arrival, 
it  being  Ascension  Day.  Such  an  occas'on  was  surely  calculated  to 
bring  into  sharp  relief  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  those 
"  on  the  verge  of  starvation."  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  looked 
in  vain  ^or  des  itution,  for  rags  and  tattes.  for  misery  and  degene- 
racy. The  crowd  that  thronged  round  the  bandstand  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Palace  was  a  happy  and  conten  ed  crowd — with  no 
leavening  of  ill-shod,  ill-fed  and  unkemp  wastrels  such  as  one 
would  see  at  any  band  concert  in  the  London  parks  on  a  similar 
occasion.  In  the  work'ng-class  quarter  of  the  town  one  certainy 
saw  poor  people,  but  they  were  quite  respectably  clad  and  betrayed 
no  evidence  of  pinching  and  scraping  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Stuttgart  is  a  beautiful  town,  well  situated  and  well  laid-out. 
From  the  top  of  the  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
town  lies  a  magnificent  view  is  obtainable. 

FRANKFORT. 

We  reached  Frankfort  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6th,  and  the 
party  was  at  once  divided  up  for  different  investigations.  I  again 
a  companied  the   party  which  visited   the 

LABOUR   BUREAUX. 

We  first  visited  a  large  institution  belonging  to  the  Socialist  party, 
where  we  gleaned  some  useful  information.  The  gentleman  who 
received  us  was  the  organising  secretary  of  the  Socialists.  He 
told  us  that  there  was — 

1.  Very  little  unemployment  in  Frankfort ; 

2.  Very  little  short  time  ;  and 

3.  That  although  there  are  many  philanthropic  institutions 

in  the  town,  they  are  no    le quired. 

He  asssrted  that  the  cost  of  living  had  advanced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  wages.  One  of  the  party  at  once  interjected  that,  as 
a  Socialist,  th3  gentleman  would  naturally  make  that  assertion. 
Our  interpreter,  a  German  resident  in  iFrankfort,  admitted  the 
soft  impeachment. 

Statement  No.  1  was  confiimed  later  at  the  JVIun'cipal  Bureau 
lo  which  we  paid  a  brief  visit,  and  the  following  figures  were 
given  us  . — 

March,  1910. 

Workers  registered        . .         . .  . .         .„      2,309 

Situations  filled  . .         .,.         . .         _      2,147 
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As  regards  the  second  statement,  our  informant  told  us  that 
employers  did  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  good  workers,  even 
when  there  was  no  work  at  all  for  them  to  do,  but  paid  them  3  marks 
a  day  in  order  to  retain  them. 

The  Volkshaus  is  quite  an  extensive  establishment  and 
very  well  equipped.  Men  who  want  to  stay  the  night  must  take 
a  bath  before  going  to  bed  and,  if  necessary,  their  clothes  are 
disinfected.  A  charge  of  30  pfennigs  is  made  for  a  night's  lodging. 
There  are  30  separate  rooms  in  the  building  for  different  trades, 
&c.,  such  as  tailors,  metal-workers,  joiners,  brewery- workers, 
transport-workers,  civil  servants,  &c.  Free  legal  advice  is  given, 
and  from  25,000  to  28,000  inquiries  are  dealt  with  annually  in  the 
three  rooms  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  A  library  and  reading 
room  are  provided  for  members  of  the  party,  and  for  20  pfennigs 
weekly  members  may  have  their  children  brought  up  in  the  way 
little  Socialists  should  go.  A  room  is  set  apart  for  children,  and  here 
they  come  to  play,  sing,  and  be  taught.  They  also  go  for  an 
excursion  each  week.  The  organisation  seems  to  be  very  good. 
We  did  not  see  more  than  30  or  40  men  and  women  in  the  building 
while  we  were  there.  Attached  to  the  bureau  is  a  dining-room 
where  some  half-a-dozen  men  were  having  a  meal  or  reading  news- 
papers when  we  entered. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

Wc  spent  Sunday,  May  8th,  in  Cologne,  which  town  we  reached 
on  Saturday  night,  after  a  most  interesting  journey  in  the  train 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

From  Dusseldorf  right  to  Cologne  we  saw  no  evidence  during 
our  journe}dngs  that  in  the  least  justified  what  has  been  said  in 
the  Free  Trade  Press  and  repeated  by  Free  Trade  orators  about  the 
condition  of  the  German  people.  The  towns  we  visited  were 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  ahead  of  us  in  many  things.  The 
tramway-cars  are  chiefly  single-deck  ;  in  fact,  I  only  saw  one 
^vith  seats  on  top.  The  taxi-cabs  in  Berlin  are  much  more  luxurious 
and  more  powerful  than  those  in  London,  and  the  smooth-running 
silent  electric  taxis  are  far  more  plentiful.  Take  again  the  question 
of  the  advertisement  hoardings  which  are  so  frequent  an  eyo-sore 
in  our  towns.  We  met  with  very  few  of  these  in  German}^  Instead 
they  have  pillars — many  of  which  revolve — for  the  placarding  of 
advertisements.  These  aie  much  more  attractive  than  the  huge 
erections  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Our  pubUc-houses  where  people  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
drinking  are  not  a  patch  on  the  German  cafes,  "  beer-halls,"  and 
"beer-gardens,"   where  the  people   go   for  rest,   recreation, " and 
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anuisement,  as  well  as  for  refreshment.  The  automatic  restaurants, 
too,  are  a  feature  of  German  towns.  These  establishments  are 
large  and  well  fitted  up.  For  a  ten-pfennig  piece  you  have  your 
choice  of  beer,  wines  of  different  kinds,  cognac,  tea,  coffee,  sand- 
wiches, and  pastries.  Cigars  and  postcards  may  also  be  had  through 
the  same  medium.  If  you  want  a  ham  sandwich,  you  insert  your 
penny,  and  it  is  served  in  a  papier-mache  plate.  If  you  want  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  you  take  a  glass  from  the  shelf,  rinse  it  at  a 
special  contrivance,  insert  your  penny,  and  place  the  glass  under 
the  tap. 

Considering  the  numerous  facilities  oi!ered  for  obtaining  drink, 
the  surprisingly  small  amount  of  drunkenness  is  remarkable.  I 
only  saw  one  man  "  run  in  "  for  being  drunk.  This  was  at  Barmen, 
and  in  the  same  town  I  also  saw  the  one  organ-grinder  encountered 
during  our  tour. 

The  railway  stations  were  magnificent  places,  with  spacious 
entrance  halls  and  booking  halls,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
comfort  of  the  traveller.  Automatic  machines  in  different  parts 
provided  5-pfennig  and  10-pfennig  stamps,  postcards,  platform 
tickets,  &c.,  and  in  the  lavatories  a  machine  above  the  wash-hand 
basin  dispensed  a  small  piece  of  soap  and  a  small  towel  at  a  cost 
of  10  pfennigs.  Several  of  the  stations  w^ere  being  extended  to 
cope  with  increasing  traffic. 

THE    REFERENCE    OF    THE    TOUR. 

Simply  put,  it  might  be  said  that  the  reference  of  the  tour 
consisted  in  pp.  452  and  453  of  the  House  of  Commons  Debates, 
February  24th,  1910.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  put  it  thus  :  "  I  said  in 
Devonshire,  '  You  test  it ;  have  you  any  tramps  ?  '  They  said, 
'  Yes.'  I  said,  '  The  next  time  tramps  come  round  you  keep  two 
or  three  loaves  of  this  black  bread,  and  every  time  a  tramp  calls 
give  him  a  good  chunk  of  it,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  them  as  effectually 
as  if  you  had  given  them  rat  ])oison.'  Is  horse-flesh  denied  ?  Is 
it  denied  that  there  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  horse-flesh  in 
Germany  ?  .  .  .  Hon.  Members  can  now  seriously  reflect  on  some 
of  the  perils  of  Tariff  Reform."  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
Mr.  liloyd  George's  "  perils  "  are  not  such  as  to  frighten  any  but  a 
Welsh  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  suppose  Mr.  George  has 
himself  eaten  "  black  bread,"  as  did  all  the  men  on  the  deputation. 
If  he  dare  not  confess  its  good  qualities,  there  are  others  not  so 
modest.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  where  Free  Trade  breeds 
tramps,  Germany,  despite  her  poisonous  bread,  offal,  and  carrion, 
has  none  to  disfigure  her  streets.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
fitting  commentary  on  Mr.  George's  indecent  outburst.  The 
Chancellor  of'  the  Exchequer  quoted  the  case  of  Chemnitz  as  the 
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basis  of  his  statement  that  horseflesh  and  dogfiesh  are  largely 
consumed  in  Germany.  1  have  given  the  official  figures  for 
Chemnitz  above,  which  clearly  show  how  vi\dd  is  his  imagination. 
Tt  is  a  pity  Mr.  George  did  not  condescend  to  explain  how  Germany 
comes  to  have  a  population  of  65  milhons  if  German  bread  is  such 
a  dangerous  commodity,  or  how,  nourished  on  the  refuse  he^alleges, 
they  present  so  physically  healthy  an  aspect.  One  is  constrained 
to  wonder  whether  Mr.  George  travelled  in  Germany  with  his  eyes 
shut.  It  would  seem  so  or  one  would  describe  the  speech  1  have 
referred  to  in  language  far  from  parhamentary. 

I  give  below  some  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  of  interest, 

ESSEN. 

KRUPPS'    STEEL    WORKS. 

These  figures  are  not  the  latest,  hut  were  the  most  recent  I  cculd 
obtain. 

Employees  ..  ..  ..       30,000. 

Branches  of  industry  carried  on  therein     . .  . .         60 

Machines,  engines,  &c.  . .  .  .  . .  . .    5,350 

Series  of  rollers  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .         20 

Steam  hammers  (from  100  to  50,000  kg.  striking 

force   of   blow,    with   total   striking   force   of 

248,175  kg.)  138 

Hydraulic  presses  (including  2  bending  presses  of 

7,000  tons,  1  forging  press  of  5,000  tone,  and 

1  of  2,000  tons  pressure) . .  .  .  .  .  . .         63 

Steam  boilers  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       372 

Steam  engines  (of  from  2  to  3,500  h.p.,  with  a  total 

of  51,275  h.p.) 529 

Gas  motors  (of  from  2  to  450  h.p.,  with  a  total  of 

527  h.p.) ^ 5 

Electric  motors  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .       752 

Cranes  (of  from  40  to  150,000  kg.  lifting  power, 

with  a  total  hfting  power  of  6,507,400  kg.)     , .       609 

CHEMNITZ. 

A  department  has  been  opened  here  by  the  municipality  for 
the  ])urpose  of  giving  legal  advice  to  poor  people  with  an  income 
of  under  £70.  2,202  people  availed  themselves  of  it  between 
May  15th  and  December  31st,  1908. 

ELBERFELD. 

As  compared  with  1907-8  the  number  of  applicants  for  unem- 
ployment in  1908-9  at  the  Labour  Bureau  increased,  the  figures 
being  11,653  and  18,346  respectively.  Work  was  found  for  6,490 
and  9,701  out  of  these  respectively.        -  .^•, 
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On  account  of  the  bad  weather  in  1908-9,  many  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  particularly  amongst  bricklayers,  &c.  The 
town  found  work  for  them  in  the  parks,  gardens,  and  on  the  roads, 
&c.,  paying  the  men  5|-d.  per  hour. 

LEIPZIG, 

I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Official  Report  of  the  Labour  Bureaux 
in  Leipzig,  from  which  are  taken  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1909  :— 

AppUcations  for  employment    .  .  . .       30,616 

Situations  offered  .  .  . .  . .       26,287 

Situations  filled    . .         . .         . .         . .       23,654 

The  figures  from  July,  1900,  to  December,  1909,  read  as 
follows  : — 

Apphcations  for  employment     .  .  . .     206,697 

Situations  offered         " 226,862 

Situations  filled    . .         . .         . .         . .     185,526 

CONCLUSION. 

The  journey  from  Cologne  to  the  Hook  of  Holland  and  thenc6 
to  Harwich  and  London  passed  speedily,  and  we  were  back  again 
to  Free  Trade  England.  Having  done  justice  to  breakfast,  we  set 
out  in  brakes  to  see  something  of  London,  the  metropolis  of  our 
Free  Trade  land.  It  was,  indeed,  a  saddening  experience,  and  I, 
for  one,  was  not  sorry  when  it  was  over.  Many  of  us  had  not  been 
in  London,  and  they  saw  wbat,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sums  up  the  position 
of  the  United  Kingdom  only  too  well.  As  we  drove  through  the 
East  End,  the  evidences  of  misery  and  degradation  were  simply 
overwhelming.  Boys,  and  girls,  too,  clad  in  rags,  followed  us  for 
long  distances  begging  for  coppers.  Loafers,  unwashed,  unshaven, 
and  unkempt,  and  slatternly  women  standing  in  the  doors  of  public 
houses  gazed  at  us  as  we  passed.  Empty  shops  and  houses  "  To 
Let  "  we  saw  on  all  sides.  And  the  irony  of  it  all  was  emphasised 
when  we  passed  the  "  Free  Trade  Wharf,"  at  the  gates  of  which 
stood  some  two  or  three  dozen  men  waiting  for  a  job.  After  that  the 
second-hand  clothes  barrows  with  the  crowds  round  them  ;  and  the 
numerous  other  evidences  of  poverty  all  seemed  to  tell  but  one  story. 
Yet  in  our  drive  we  saw  evidences  of  wealth  as  well.  That  is  our 
position  to-day.  The  income-tax  returns  show  large  increases  of 
wealth,  but  side  by  side  with  that  there  is  increasing  poverty.  The 
Free  Trader  looks  at  the  former,  and  is  blind  to  the  latter.  Li 
Germany  no  such  wide  gulf  separates  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances from  those  who  require  to  look  on  both  sides  of  a  10-pfennig 
piece  before  spending  it. 
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German  skilled  workers  may  not  all  earn  as  high  wages  as  do 
their  English  confreres,  but  unskilled  workers  certainly  do.  For 
somewhat  longer  hours  they  have  a  recompense — they  are  not  driven 
at  their  work.  As  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  has  put  it :  "  Germans 
won't  be  hustled."  They  have  greater  continuity  of  employment. 
The  statistics  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  prove  that.  Taking  the 
native  standard  of  living  and  the  different  conception  of  social 
life,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
German  lives  quite  as  cheaply  as  we  do. 

It  is  customary  on  the  part  of  Free  Traders  to  assert  that  those 
who  point  to  conditions  in  Germany  and  the  States  as  evidence 
of  the  benefits  of  a  tarifi  are  "  crabbing  "  their  own  country. 
Tariff  Reformers  concede  nothing  to  their  opponents  in  the  matter 
of  love  of  country.  Rather  do  they  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  land  and  race  and— look  to  the  future.  In  looking 
to  the  future,  they  decline  to  be  hide-bound  by  the  belief  that  all 
is  for  the  best  even  in  the  best  of  all  lands.  They  see  too  many 
evidences  to  the  contrary.  And  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  under 
the  circumstances  does  not  commend  itself  to  them.  If  we  are 
to  hold  what  we  have  and  secure  our  due  share  in  the  future,  we 
must  not  be  too  proud  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  a  rival's  book,  if  so 
doing  be  to  our  advantage.  The  real  "  crabbing  "  consists  in  the 
blind  self-assurance  of  a  too-conservative  policy. 

F.  Bramston. 
5,  Lawrence  Road, 

Uplands,  Romford. 
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APPEINDIX. 


The  following  are  the  prices  of  meat  given  in  the  price  list, 
wliich  is  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  : — 

Beef— 

With  bones,  fat,  &c.,  fiom     GO  to    75  pfg.  per  lb. 
Without  bones,  fat,  &c.  „      80  to  100  pfg.      „ 

Veal— 

With  bones,  fat,  &c.       ,,  70  to    85  pfg.  ,, 

Without  bones,  fat,  &c.  „  100  to  140  pfg.  „ 

Mutton..          ..          ..         „  f)5  to    95  pfg.  „ 

Fork- 
Without  bones     . .  ,,90  to  100  pfg.  „ 
With  bones           . .  „       80  to    90  pfg.  „ 

Sausages  (various  kinds)  ,,       30  to    80  pfg.  ,, 

Upon  purchases  of  5  lbs.  and  upwards,  5  pfennigs  per  lb.  is 
deducted.     (17|  ozs.  to  the  lb.  in  each  case.) 

HORSEFLESH    AS    HUMAN    FOOD. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Standard,  and  other  papers, 
on  June  29th,  and  succeeding  dates  : — 

Sir, — Speaking  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  on  a  recent  Sunday 
afternoon,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  I  observe,  informed  his 
audience  that  ''  He  noticed  some  extraordinary  mis-statements 
that  were  being  circulated,  and  wished  that  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  in  sending  out  its  matter  to  the  Press,  would  pick  a  man 
to  do  it  from,  say,  a  Sunday  afternoon  meeting.  At  any  rate,  he 
would  tell  the  truth." 

In  view  of  the  time,  place  and  circumstances  of  this  rebuke, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  subsequently 
published  pamphlet,  "'  Tariff-ridden  Germany  "  (a  reprint,  with 
amendments,  of  his  Daily  News  articles),  that  he  still  adheres  to 
his  own  statement  that  "  The  stories  about  horseflesh,  dogflesh 
and  black  bread  are  perfectly"  true.  In  190fi,  182,000  horses  were 
killed  for  food  in  Germany    and  7,000  dogs.     These  are  official 
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figures."  Mr.  Macdonald  will  hardly,  I  think,  dispute  that  the  only- 
possible  inference  from  that  statement,  in  view  of  the  context,  is 
that  the  horses  were  killed  for  human  food.  At  all  events,  that  is 
the  inference  of  a  London  Radical  evening  paper,  which,  in  a 
recent  issue,  terrified  its  readers  with  a  sub-heading,  "  Horse- 
meat  at  100,000,000  meals."  Mr.  Macdonald  can  hardly  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  consumption  of  horseflesh 
in  Germany,  even  supposing  that  all  the  horses  slaughtered  were 
for  human  food,  amounts  to  considerably  less  than  half-an-ounce 
per  week  per  head  of  population. 

I  have  before  me,  however,  several  letters  from  the  directors 
of  various  German  zoological  gardens,  from  which  I  learn,  among 
other  things,  that  the  animals  at  the  Zoo  in  Dresden  consume  over 
36,000  kilos  of  horseflesh  annually  ;  in  Leipzig,  over  55,000  ;  in 
Berlin,  70,000  ;  in  Konigsberg,  54,000  ;  in  Breslau,  nearly  43,000  ; 
and  in  Hamburg,  52,000  kilos.  A  kilo  being  2  1-5  lbs.  English, 
it  must  be  obvious  even  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  that  no  small 
quantity  of  the  flesh  of  the  horses  slaughtered  in  Germany  finds  its 
way  to  the  zoological  gardens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements 
of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Member  for  Leicester.  Holland  has  a  low  tarii! 
system,  closely  approximating  to  "  Free  Trade."  According  to 
"Free  Trade"  reasoning,  therefore,  there  should  be  an  entire 
absence  of  horseflesh  butchers'  shops  in  the  towns  of  that  country. 
Yet  Rotterdam,  a  town  with  a  population  of  over  400,000  people, 
has  26  such  shops,  while  Frankfort  (population  400,000)  and 
Cologne  (population  over  500,000),  both  important  German  indus- 
trial towns,  have  four  and  six  horse-meat  butchers  respectively. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  nearer  a  country  comes  to  having  a 
"Free  Trade"  tarif!,  the  more  horseflesh  is  consumed  by  the 
people.  I  merely  adduce  the  argument  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Macdonald 's  statements.  He  suggests  that  the 
consumption  of  horseflesh  in  Germany  is  evidence  of  poverty  due 
to  Protection.  Perhaps,  on  some  subsequent  Political  Sunday 
Afternoon  he  will  explain  to  an  interested  audience  the  much 
larger  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  low-tariff  Holland. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  W.  A.  BAGLEY. 

Secretary,  Tarii?  Reform  League. 
7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

28th  June,  1910. 
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PROGRESS  AT  KRUPP'S  WORKS. 

(Extracts  from  the  '^  Kdlnische-Zcitung,''  Sth  July,  l'.)10.) 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Essen  Chamber  of  Commerce  deals 
at  length  with  the  progress  of  the  Krupp  firm,  which  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  guns,  projectiles  with  priming  com- 
position, gun-barrels,  all  kinds  of  armour-plates,  railway  and  ship- 
building materials,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  cast-steel  works  in  1909  there  were  7,500  working 
machines,  18  rolling  mills,  171  steam  hammers  of  from  100  (220 
lbs.)  to  50,000  kg.  (110,000  lbs.)  striking  force,  82  hydraulic  presses, 

1  bending  press  of  10,000  tons  and  2  of  7,000  tons,  1  forging  press 
of  5,000  tons,  2  of  4,000  and  1  of  1,800  tons  pressure  (a  German 
ton  is  2,204  lbs.),  435  steam  boilers,  554  steam  engines  of  from 

2  to  7,000  horse-power,  with  a  total  of  89,430  horse-power,  2,690 
electric  motors,  with  a  total  of  50,491  horse-power,  972  cranes  of 
from  400  to  150,000  kg.  (880  lbs.  to  330,000  lbs.)  lifting  power, 
with  a  total  lifting  power  of  11,811,300  kg.  (25,984,800  lbs.). 
Krupp's  used  in  1909,  1,393,604  tons  (1908,  1,373,182  tons)  of  coal, 
770,916  tons  of  coke,  and  20,130  tons  of  briquettes.  The  gas  works 
produced  18,487,300  cubic  metres  (1908,  18,042,300  cubic  metres) 
of  light  gas  for  2,004  street  lamps,  32,207  workshop,  office  and 
workmen's  dwelling  lamps. 

The  electric-central  station  generated  in  1908-9,  39,639,673 
kilowatts  (the  previous  year  25,540,647  kilowatts). 

In  the  testing-house  of  the  cast-steel  factory  in  Essen  the 
rolling  mills  and  rail -rolling  mills,  220,000  (previous  year  200,000) 
tests  were  carried  out. 

On  the  three  proof -butts  31,500  (previous  year  30,000)  shots 
were  fired,  and  137,000  (previous  year  90,000)  of  powder.  The 
weight  of  projectiles  fired  amounted  to  775,000  kg.  (1,705,000  lbs.). 
There  were  on  1st  May,  1910,  68,905  employees,  6,840  of  whom 
were  officials.  On  the  1st  April,  1908,  there  were  63,540.  In 
Essen  there  are  37,848  (in  1908,  33,086),  at  Rheinhausen  5,665 
(in  1908,  5,494),  at  Annen  1,027  (1908,  870),  in  Magdeburg-Buckau 
3,939  (1908,  4,180),  in  Kiel  4,504  (1908,  3,900). 

In  the  coal-mines  10,035  (1908,  9,566),  and  at  the  Mittel- 
rheinischen  Works  1,075  (1908,  1,024),  and  the  ironstone  mines 
4,763  (1908,  5,233). 
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POPULATION  OF  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  available  figures  of  population  of 


the  chief  towns  visited  : — 

(Greater)  Berlin    . . 

.  4,500,000 

Essen 

.     264,000 

Frankfort 

.     400,000 

Leipzig 

.     589,000 

Dusseldorf 

.     350,000 

Cologne 

.     511,000 

Elberfeld 

.     171,000 

Chemnitz  . . 

.     283,000 

Dresden 

.     545,000 

VOLUMES   I.    and   II. 
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